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INTRODUCTION. 

Eablt  in  the  year  1836  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  the  Sketches  by 
Bee  and  of  some  contributions  to  the  MonlMy  Magazine^ 
tnd  who  had  also  written  for  the  Library  of  Fiction  of  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  then  newly  started  in  business,  was  applied 
to  by  that  firm  to  write  for  them  a  monthly  serial — the 
nature  of  the  proposed  work  was  not  very  exactly  defined 
—which  was  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  some  plates  to  be 
flxecuted  by  a  popular  and  humorous  artist  of  that  day, 
Dsmed  Seymour. 

As  Mr.  Seymour's  humour  found  its  most  congenial 
ihemes  in  the  difficulties  and  disasters  attendant  upon  the 
unskilful  efforts  of  cockney  sportsmen,  it  was  at  first  proposed 
—either  by  Mr.  Seymour  himself,  or  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  con- 
ducted the  preliminary  negotiations  with  Charles  Dickens  at 
the  young  author's  rooms  in  Fumival's  Inn — ^that  the  new 
Berial  should  describe  the  proceedings  of  a  "  Nimrod  Club," 
the  misadventures  of  whose  members  by  flood  and  field  would 
oaturally  afford  the  artist  fitting  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  his  peculiar  talents. 

To  this,  however,  Charles  Dickens  objected  that  he  was 
"no  great  sportsman,  except  in  regard  of  all  kinds  of  loco- 
motion " ;  that  he  should  prefer  greater  liberty  in  the  choice 
of  scenes  and  characters  tiban  the  limitation  of  the  story  to 
iporting  incidents  would  admit  of ;  and  that — and  this  is  a 
pomt  which  we  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind,  in  considering 
hf  and  by  a  not  unimportant  matter  connected  with  the 
kistory  of  the  Pickwick  Papers — "  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  text" 


/ 


L 


INTEODTTCfnON. 

Messrs.  Cbapioan  and  HaU  agreeing  readUj  to  the  modificii 
tion  of  the  origin aJ  pkn  which  waa  Buggeated  by  these  objec- 
tions, Charles  Dickons,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  *'  thought  of 
Mr.  Pickwick,"  aad  set  to  work,  inventing  Mr.  Winkle  for 
Mr.  Seymour's  special  benefit,  and  it  was  from  the  proof 
sheet®  of  the  first  number  that  Mr.  Seymour  drew  the  picture 
of  the  Club,  and  that  portrait  of  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  which 
Charles  Dickens  describes  as  having  "  made  him  a  reality," 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man, that  Mr.  Seymour's  first  sketch  waa  of  a  long,  thin  man, 
and  that  the  Mr,  Pickwick  who  is  so  well  known  to  the 
world  was  taken  from  Mr.  Chapman's  description  of  a  friend 
of  his,  who  lived  at  Richmond. 

"  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  "  started 
on  their  journey  of  twenty  numberg  on  the  Slst  of  March, 
1836,  with  twenty-four  pages  of  letterpress  and  foiu*  illustra- 
tions. This  arrangement  did  not  altogether  commend  itself 
to  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  work,  and  the 
question  of  some  alteration  was  being  discussed  among  them 
when  the  death  of  Mr,  Seymour,  by  his  own  hand,  efiectually 
settled  the  point 

The  second  number  came  out  with  three  illustrations  only 
instead  of  four,  the  number  of  plates  in  the  suGceeding  parts 
being  i-educed  to  two,  and  the  pages  of  letterpress  being 
increased  to  thirty-two. 

A  facsimile  of  the  front  page  of  the  original  (green) 
wrapper  is  given  on  page  xrxiv. 

The  following  address  to  the  public  wa«  issued  with  the 
second  number : 

Before  this  number  reachep  the  band&  of  oiar  readers,  they  will 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Seymour, 
under  eircum8taiice&  of  6  very  distressing  nature.  Some  time  must 
elapse,  befone  the  void  which  the  deceaeed  gentleman  boa  left  in 
his  profession  can  be  filled  tip  ;  the  blank  bis  death  has  occasioned 
in  the  society,  which  Mb  amiable  nature  won,  and  his  talents 
adorned,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  aee  supplied. 

We  do  not  sdlude  to  this  distressing  event,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
adding,  by  any  eulogium  of  ours,  to  the  respect  in  which  the  lata 
Mr,  Seymour'a  memoiy  is  held  by  all  who  ever  knew  him. 

Some  apology  5e  due  to  our  readers  for  the  apjiearance  of  the 
present  number  with  only  three  plates.      When  we  state  that  they 


INTBODUOIION.  xxi 

eompriae  Mr.  Seymour's  last  efforts,  and  that  on  one  of  them  in 
particolar,  (the  embellishment  to  the  Stroller's  Tale)  he  was  ei^aged 
up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night  preceding  his  death,  we  feel  confident 
that  the  excuse  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  one. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  which  will  enable  us  to  present 
the  ensuing  numbers  of  the  Pickwick  Papers  on  an  improved  plan, 
which  we  trust  will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  our  numerous 
readers. 

JprU  27,  1886. 

The  third  number  contained  another  address  from  the 
pablishers,  referring  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
previously  described  as  being  in  progress,  together  with  a 
postscript  from  the  Editor  —  the  Author  was  originally 
described  as  the  Editor — ^which  ran  as  follows  : 

•    ADDBBSS   FROM  THE   PTTBLISHBBS. 

We  announced  in  our  last,  that  the  ensuing  numbers  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers  would  appear  in  an  improved  form  ;  and  we  now 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fulfilment  of  our 
promise. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  them  from 
various  influential  quarters,  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  letter-press  in  every  monthly  part,  and  to 
dimTTiiaTi  the  number  of  plates.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
nomber  contains  eight  additional  pages  of  closely  printed  matter, 
and  two  engravings  by  Mr.  Buss — a  gentleman  already  well  known 
to  the  Public,  as  a  very  Humorous  and  Talented  artist. 

The  alteration  in  the  Plan  of  the  work  entails  upon  the 
Publishers  a  considerable  expense,  which  nothing  but  a  large 
circulation  would  justify  them  in  incurring.  They  are  happy  to 
have  it  in  their  Power  to  state  that  the  rapid  sale  of  the  two  first 
nnmbers,  and  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  this  periodical, 
aables  tiiem  to  acknowledge  the  Patronage  of  the  Public,  in  the 
way  which  they  hope  will  be  deemed  most  acceptable. 
May  8(MA,  1886. 

POSTSOBIPT   FROM  THK    EDITOR. 

Always  anxious  to  amuse  our  readers  by  every  means  in 
oor  power,  we  beg  to  present  them  with  the  following  verbatim 
wpy  of  a  letter  actually  addressed  and  sent  by  aa  anoiiymoxJA 


mTRODUCriON, 

correspondent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  a  fort- 
night since.  Our  correspoodeut's  notions  of  Punctuation  are 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  we  have  not  ventured  to  interfere 
with  thenL 

"Sib 

In  times  wken  the  great  .  aad  the  good  are  .  largely  associat- 
ing for  .  the  amelioration  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  it  eeema  t&> 
markable  ,  that  any  writer  ahould  .  counteract  their  .  intentions  . 
by  .  such  careless  paragrapha  aa  >  the  one  -  I  ,  enclose  1 
if  it  ifl  careleaaneas  .  only  .  it  may  be  corrected  if  it  is  ,  bad  taste  . 
I  am  afraid  it  .  will  be  more  difliciilt  .  but  perhaps  you  could  .  in 
another  paper  ,  point  out,  to  the  obtuse,  like  myself,  the  wit  or 
humour,  of  depicting  .  the  aobleat  of  animala  faint,  weary,  and 
over  driven^ 

('When  the  kneea  quiver  and  the  pulses  beat') 

subjected  to  a  .  Brute  ;  only  to  be  tolerated  because  he  at  least  is 
ignoranty  of  .  the  creatiire  and  his  Creator  .  to  whom  he  is  re- 
aponaible  .  and  whose  ,  *  admirable  frolic  and  fun '  consists  in 
giving  ,  his  brutal  history  of  Mb  horBes      in  bad  English !  1 " 

And  then  follows  an  extract  from  a  newspaper,  containing 
the  Cabman's  description  of  his  Horae,  from  page  6  of  oui 
first  number. 

This  is  evidently  a  very  pleasant  person  —  a  fellow  of 
infinite  fancy.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  other  communi- 
cations from  the  same  source — and  on  the  same  terms :  that 
is  to  say,  post  paid. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  competent 
successor  to  Mr,  Seymour ;  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Buss,  who  was 
first  engaged  to  take  the  lamented  artist's  place,  not  meeting 
with  approval;  but,  with  the  fourth  number  of  Pickwick^ 
that  connection  of  Mr.  Hahlot  Browne  with  Charles  Dickens's 
books,  which  was  to  last  so  long  and  so  pleasantly,  began,  and 
it  was  speedily  agreed  on  all  hands  that  "  Phia's  "  illustrations 
were  perfectly  satisfactory  and  happy  adjuncts  to  "  Boz'a " 
writings. 

Several  alterations  were  made  after  the  publication  of  the 
earliest  edition  of  Pv^cmick  in  Mr.  Browne's  plates — in  all 
cases  greatly  for  the  better.  Thus  it  will  be  observed,  on 
comparing  some  of  the  original  numbers  with  subsequent 
re-iBauea  of  the  same  edition,   that  the  faces  in  the   plate 
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two  donkeys,  while  tlic  latter  impression  has  but  one ;  and 
that  Master  Bardell,  when  kicking  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  first 
drawn  with  his  head  down,  and  was  subsequently  represented 
with  it  raised. 

The  two  illustrations  by  Mr.  Busa  which  were  published 
in  rkkwick  are  reproduced  here.  They  represent  the 
"Cricket  Match"  and  ''The  Fa.t  Boy  watching  Mr.  Tu^Tmiv 
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and  Miss  Wardle,"  and,  it  musfc  be  admitted,  are  not  very 
favourable  specimens  of  the  artiat's  powers.     A  third  plate, 


THB  FAT  EOT  WATOKINa   BTR.  TOTMAIT   AND   MISS  "WABDLB  (BUSS). 

etched  by  Mr.  Buas,  "The  Eeview  at  Chathanij"  whkh  vras 
'  not  published,  is  also  given  here, 

li  is  noteworthy  that,  at  about  this  time,  Mr.  Thackeray, 


tSK  &BVI£W  (BUSfi). 


Mr.  C.  R   Leslie,  E.A.,  who  designed  a.  frontispiece  for  the 
fct  cheap  edition,  which  was  published  in  1847. 

Besides  tho  regular  artists,  tia  thej  may  he  called,  who 
iBufitrated  Pickwick  for  the  Author,  there  was  at  various 
times  a  guerilla  host  of  others,  who  produced  sets  of  illustra- 
tionfi  for  various  publishers.  Among  them  were  Sir  Joha 
Gilbert,  R.A.,  Alfred    Vrowqum,    Onwhjn,  Pailtkorpe,  a.i\d 
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others  not  ao  well  known  to  ffime.  Of  tKese  illustrations  the 
tea- party  at  the  "  Spaniards,"  by  Crowqnill ;  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick after  his  ice  accident,  from  a  series  published  by  Sharp  ; 
are  given  here,  as  specimens  reniarkalde  mainly  for  their 
oddity. 

Considerable  annoyance  was  c^iueed  to  Charles  Dickens, 
some  years  after  the  first  publication  of  Pkkioick^  by  a 
preposterous   claim  which  was  made   by  the  widow  of  Mr. 
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THE  TKA.  PABTT  AT   "THK   8PANIAB1JS." 

Seymour^  and  aubaequently  embodied  by  her  in  a  now  very 
scarce  jmmphlet^  that  Pickwick  was  origiuated  solely  by 
her  husband,  who,  bub  for  a  cold — which  the  lady  descri>)ec 
with  a  circumstantiality  worthy  of  the  famous  double  letter 
from  Northamptonshire  in  the  School  for  Scariditi — woidd 
himself  have  MTitten,  as  well  as  "embellished/'  the  book. 
The  absurdity  of  the  suggestion  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it, 
if  only  from  the  very  slight  and  short  acquaintance  which 
ejciated  hetween  author  and  artist;  but,  as  Charles  Dickens 
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thought  it  desirable  to  take  pains  to  disprove  the  statement, 
it  may  be  well  to  include  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
hehmck  the  categorical  denial  of  Mrs.  Seymour's  assertion 
'  Thich  appeared  in  a  letter  written  by  Charles  Dickens  to 
the  AthencBurrit  in  1866,  on  a  revival  of  the  calumny  by 
Mr.  Seymour's  son. 

"  Gadshill  Place, 

"March  28,  1866. 

"As  the  author  of  the  *  Pickwick  Papers'  (and  of  one  or  two 
other  books),  I   send  you  a  few  facts,  and  no  comments,  having 
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MB.  FIOKWICK  AND  SAM  APTBR  THE  ICB  ACOmBNT. 

tt&rence  to  a  letter  signed  '  R.  Seymour,'  which  in  your  editorial 
dieretion  you  published  last  week. 

"Mr.  Seymour  the  artist  never  originated,  suggested,  or  in  any 
•If  had  to  do  with,  save  as  illustrator  of  what  I  devised,  an 
iDodent,  a  character  (except  the  sporting  tastes  of  Mr.  Winkle), 
•  name,  a  phrase,   or  a  word,    to   be  found  in  the   'Pickwick 

"I  never  saw  Mr.  Seymour's  handwriting,  I  believe,  in  my 
Sfc. 
•I  never  even  saw  Mr.  Seymour  hut  once  in  my  life,  and  t^iaX 
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was  withiii  eight-and-forty  hours  of  his  untimely  death, 
personfi,  both  etill  living,  were  preBent  on  that  short  occasion, 

"  Mr,  Seymour  died  when  only  the  first  twenty-four  printed 
pages  of  the  '  Pickwick  Papers '  were  published  ;  I  think  befort 
the  next  three  or  four  pages  were  completely  written  ;  I  am  8ur« 
before  one  gubaequent  line  of  the  hook  waa  invented," 

(Here  follows  the  account  of  the  interview  with  Mr,  Hall, 
which  has  already  been  described.) 

**ln.  July,  1849,  aome  incoherent  a&sertianfl  made  hy  ihe  widoii 
of  Mr.  Seymour,  in  the  course  of  certain  endeavours  of  hers  ta 
raise  money,  induced  me  to  Enddress  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward 
Chapman,  then  the  only  aurviving  huainese-partner  in  the  original 
firm  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  who  first  published  the  '  Pickivick  Papers,' 
requeating  him  to  inform  me  in  writing  whether  the  foregoing 
Btatement  waa  correct. 

'f  In  Mr.  Chapman'a  confinnatory  answer,  immediately  written, 
he  reminded  me  that  I  had  given  Mr.  Seynnoui  more  credit  than 
wafl  hi  a  due,  '  Aa  this  letter  ie  to  he  hietorical,'  hp  wrote,  *  I  may 
as  well  claim  what  little  belongs  to  me  in  the  matter,  and  that  ia, 
the  figure  of  Pickwick,  Seymour's  first  eketch,'  made  from  the 
proof  of  my  firat  chapter,  *  waa  of  a  long,  thin  man.  The  prefieiit 
immortal  one  he  made  from  my  deacription  of  a  friend  of  mine  at 
Richmond,' 

"ChABLES    DlOlLBNS." 

Furthermore,  Charles  Dickene  addressed  to  me,  a  few  day 8 
after  the  date  of  this  commimication,  another  letter,  for  the 
publication  of  which  the  present  appears  a  fitting  time.  It 
ran  thus : 

"6,  SOUTHWICK  PlACB,  HtDB  PaRR,  W., 

**^  Wednesday,  Fourik  April,  186fi. 

"My  dear  Charley, 

"  There  haa  been  going  on  for  years  an  attempt  on  the  pari 
of  Beymour'a  widow  to  extort  money  from  me  by  representing  that 
he  had  some  inexplicable  and  ill-ueed  part  in  the  invention  oi. 
Pickwick  111  I  have  disregarded  it  until  now,  except  that  I  toolc 
the  precaution  some  years  ago,  to  leave  among  my  few  pape 
Edward  Chapman's  testimony  to  the  gross  falaehood  and  absurdity 
of  the  idea. 

"But,  last  week,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Aihmfi'M'tn  about  it,  i 
ooa»eq  uence  of  Seymour's  son  reviving  the  monatrofiity,     I  state<l 
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in  that  letter  that  I  had  never  so  mnch  as  seen  Seymour  but  once 
in  my  life,  and  that  was  some  eight-and-forty  hours  before  his 
death. 

"  I  stated  also  that  two  persons  still  living  were  present  at  that 
ihmt  interview.  Those  were  your  Unde  Frederick,  and  your 
mother.  I  wish  you  would  ask  your  mother  to  write  to  you,  for 
my  preservation  among  the  aforesaid  few  papers,  a  note  giving  you 
W  lemembrance  of  that  evening — of  Frederick's  afterwards 
knoeking  at  our  door  before  we  were  up,  to  tell  us  that  it  was  in 
the  papers  that  Seymour  had  shot  himself,  and  of  his  perfect 
knowledge  that  the  poor  little  man  and  I  looked  upon  each  other 
tor  the  first  and  last  time  that  night  in  Fumival's  Inn. 

"  It  seema  a  superfluous  precaution,  but  I  take  it  for  the  sake 
of  oar  descendants  long  after  you. 

"Ever  affectionately, 

•'a  D." 

The  few  papers  alluded  to  were  destroyed  before  Charles 
Dickens's  death,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Edward  Chapman's 
eonfirmatory  account  of  the  description  of  the  origin  of  Pick- 
mk  which  was  given  in  the  preface  to  the  first  cheap  edition, 
and  this  appears  in  detail  in  Mr.  Forster's  life.  But  I  am 
enabled  to  state  that  my  mother  and  my  uncle — ^both  since 
idcad— confirmed  the  latter  part  of  the  above  quoted  letter  in 
eyeiy  particular.  The  publication  of  this  correspondence 
"seems  a  superfluous  precaution"  indeed,  but  it  is  perhaps 
well  that  it  should  not  be  omitted. 

With  the  tenth  number,  the  half-way  house  in  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's career,  appeared  another  address : 

ADDBE88. 

Ten  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
Bnmber  of  the  Pickwick  Papbbs.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the 
conclusion  of  half  his  task,  their  Author  may  perhaps,  without  any 
unwarrantable  intrusion  on  the  notice  of  the  Public,  venture  to  say 
a  few  words  for  himself. 

He  has  long  been  desirous  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
announcing  that  it  is  his  intention  to  adhere  to  his  original  pledge 
of  oonfinix^  this  work  to  twenty  numbers.  He  has  every  tempta- 
tion to  exceed  the  limits  he  first  assigned  to  himself,  that  brilliant 
neeesB,  an  enormous  and  increasing  sale,  the  kindest  notice,  and 
'    3ie  most  extensive  popularity,  can  hold  out     They  are,  one  «nd.  «\!L 
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sad  temptatione  to  an  Author^  bnt  be  b&s  deteroiiTied  to  reeiet 
them  ;  firetly,  because  he  wishea  to  keep  tlie  strictest  faith  with  hii: 
readers  ;  and,  aecondly,  becauae  lie  is  moat  aniiouB  that  when  the 
PosTHDMOUB  Pap £RS  OP  THE  PiCKWiCK  Cx.UB  form  B.  Complete  work, 
the  book  may  not  have  to  contend  against  the  heavy  disadvantage 
of  being  prolonged  beyond  iiiii  original  plan. 

For  ten  months  longer,  then,  if  the  Author  be  permitted  to  retain 
hie  health  and  epiritfi,  the  Pickwick  Papers  will  be  iBsned  in  their 
present  form,  and  will  then  be  completed.  By  what  freah  adventure! 
they  may  be  succeeded  is  no  matter  for  present  consideration.  The*, 
Author  merely  hints  that  he  has  strong  reafion  to  believe  that  u 
great  variety  of  other  documents  still  lie  hidden  in  the  repository 
from  which  thee©  were  taken,  and  that  they  may  one  day  see  ther 
light 

With  this  short  speech  Mr.  Pickwick's  Stage-Manager  mak<^  hiA 
most  grateful  bow,  adding,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  publishera,| 
what  the  late  eminent  Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Horaemonger  Lane, 
Soutbwark,  and  the  Yellow  Caravan  with  the  Braaa  Knocker, 
always  said  on  behalf  of  himself  and  company,  at  the  close  of  every 
performance — 

"Ladies  and  Gksntlemen,  for  these  marks  of  your  favour,  we 
b^  to  return  you  our  sincere  thanks  ;  and  allow  us  to  inform  you, 
that  we  shall  keep  perpetually  going  on  beginning  again,  regularly^ 
until  the  end  of  the  fair." 

DeeeviJier,  1836.  , 

One  more  address,  unhappily,  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  suspension,  a  little  later,  of  the  publication  of  Fickmck 
for  two  months.  A  heavy  domestic  affiiction — the  terribly  i 
audden  death  of  his  Bister-in-law,  Marj  Hogarth,  to  whom  h^ 
was  tenderly  attached— weighed  80  heavily  on  Charles  Dickenil 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  work  for  rotdm 
weeks,  and  number  fifteen  conbaiiied  the  following  expkn* 
tion  of  the  enforced  delay  in  its  publication : 


1S6,  8T&Aitn, 

June  SO,  1837. 


▲DDBzas. 


The  Author  is  desirous  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  him  bj 
his  resumption  of  this  work,  to  state  once  again  what  he  thougW 
had  been  stated  sufficiently  emphaticaOy  before,  namely,  that  ife 
publication  was  interrupted  by  a  severe  domestic  affliction  of  m 
ordinATf  Mnd  ;  that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  non-appearanoi 
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«f  the  present  number  in  the  usual  course ;  and  that  henceforth 
it  will  continue  to  be  published  with  its  accustomed  regularity. 

However  superfluous  this  second  notice  may  appear  to  many, 
it  is  rendered  necessary  by  various  idle  speculations  and  absurdities 
wbidi  have  been  industriously  propagated  during  the  past  month  : 
which  have  reached  the  Author's  ears  from  many  quarters,  and 
have  pained  him  exceedingly.  By  one  set  of  intimate  acquaintances, 
eipecially  well  informed,  he  has  been  killed  outright ;  by  another, 
driven  mad ;  by  a  third,  imprisoned  for  debt ;  by  a  fourth,  sent 
per  steamer  to  the  United  States ;  by  a  fifth,  rendered  incapable  oi 
ttf  mental  exertion  for  evermore — ^by  all,  in  short,  represented  as 
dring  anything  but  seeking  in  a  few  weeks'  retirement  the  restora- 
tioa  of  that  cheerfulness  and  peace  of  which  a  sad  bereavement  had 
tonporarily  deprived  him. 

NOnOE  TO  CX>BBB8PONDENT8. 

We  receive  every  month  an  immense  number  of  com- 
mmiications  purporting  to  be  <*  su^estions "  for  the  Pickwick 
fifsn.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  forwarded  with  the 
kindest  intentions  ;  but  as  it  is  wholly  out  of  our  power  to  make 
w  of  any  such  hints,  and  as  we  really  have  no  time  to  peruse 
nonymons  letters,  we  hope  the  writers  will  henceforth  spare 
dieinselves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  and  useless  trouble. 

The  months  which  saw  the  issue  of  the  successive  numbers 
(rf  Pickwick  were  eventful  ones  indeed  in  Charles  Dickens's 
fife.  They  saw  the  rise  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  his  marriage, 
the  birth  of  his  first  child,  and  his  first  great  grief ;  and  they 
left  the  hitherto  scarcely  known  young  man  already  populfur 
and  famous.  And,  as  an  example  of  the  hard  work  by  which 
that  fame  and  popularity  were  to  be  maintained  and  consoli- 
dated, it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Charles  Dickens  was  writing 
the  later  numbers  of  Pickwick  he  was  also  editing  BentU/i/s 
MisceUanyt  and  hard  at  work  on  the  monthly  parts  of  Oliver 
Tmst. 

The  Sketches  by  Boz  were  much  more  talked  about 
than  the  first  two  or  three  numbers  of  Pickwick^  Mr. 
Forster  tells  us,  and  indeed  only  four  hundred  copies  of  the 
first  number  of  the  latter  were  prepared,  to  start  with,  by  the 
binder.  But  the  freshness,  the  originality,  the  good  humour, 
the  high  spirits,  and  the  keen  observation  which  marked 
erery  page  of  the  new  book  soon  had  their  effect  \r^i\  tVe 
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public,  and  the  appearance  of  Sam  WeUer  in  the  fifth  nombei 
completed  the  conquest.  The  circulation  of  the  succeeding 
parte  increased  enormously  from  month  to  month,  and  at  the 
fifteenth  number  the  sale  had  reached  forty  thousand. 

Pichwick,  by  this   time,  had  become   the   rage,      Every 
class ;  as  Mr,  Forater  puts  it,  "  the  high  equally  with  the  low ; " 
was  attracted  by  it.     "  Judges  on  the  bench  and  boys  in  the 
street,  gravity  and  folly,  the  young  and  the  old,  those  who 
were  entering  life  and  those  who  were  quitting  it,  alike  found 
it  to  be   irresistible/'     Parodies   and  piracies   innumerable 
testified   to   its  wonderful  popularity ;    tradesmen  used  Mr, 
Pickwick's  name  as  an  advertisement  for  their  goods — the 
cigar  known  as  the  "  Penny  Pickwick  "  survives  to  this  day. 
Industrious,  if  not  very  ecrupidous,  dramatists  seized  upon 
the  book  long  before  it  was  fiiiished — as  they  afterwards  did 
on  other  works  of  Charles  Dickens— and  **  The  Pickwick  Club," 
a  "  burletta  "  in  three  acts,  was  produced  at  the  City  of  London 
Theatre  in  April,  1837,  while  "Sam  Weller,  or  the  Pick'wick-j 
ians,"  a  farcical  comedy^  appeared  at  the  Strand  in  the  follow- 
ing July.     Mary  Russell  Mitford,  writing  to  recommend  a  I 
friend  in  Ireland  to  "  borrow  the  Pickwick  Papers,"  said,  "Sir! 
Benjamin  Brodie  takes  it  to  read   in  his  carriage  between  I 
patient  and  patient  i  and  Lord  Denman  studies  Pickwick  on! 
the  bench  while  the  jury  are  deliberating."     Thomas  Cariylei 
told  Mr.  Forster  an  anecdote  of  a  solemn  clergyman  who  had  I 
been  administering  ghostly  consolation  to  a  sick  person,  and! 
who,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  heard  the  sick  person  ejaculate,  I 
'Well,  thank  Grod,  Piclcwick  will  be  out  in  ton  days,  any-| 
way  t'"     Father  Faber  was  said  to  have  asked  for  the  book 
on  his  death-bed.     There  was  no  end  to  the  eitraordinaryl 
interest  which  it  excited,  or  to  the  stories,  real  and  apocryphay 
to  which  its  success  gave  rise. 

It  has  been  said  that  Charles  Dickens  objected  to  a  portioii 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  Fickmck  Papms  on  the  ground  thai 
"  he  was  no  great  sportsman,  except  in  regard  of  all  kinds  ol 
locomotion."  As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  wati 
any  material  difference  between  the  niethud  of  playing  cricket 
then  and  that  which  obtains  ui  onr  own  times,  the  description 
of  the  match  between  Dingley  Dell  aitd  All-Muggletoii  ratheiJ 
confirms  the  motlest  diffidence  which  slirank  at  first  from  the 
sporting  part  of  the  scheme.     It  is  certain  that  neither  ia 
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1827  nor  in  1836,  any  more  than  in  1886,  was  a  particular 
bowler  told  off  to  bowl  against  a  particular  batsman,  as  Mr. 
Luffey  was  "  pitched  to  bowl  against  the  redoubtable  Dimikins, 
and  Mr.  Struggles  was  selected  to  do  the  same  kind  office  for 
Ae  hitherto  unconquered  Podder " ;  nor  were  both  umpires 
stationed  behind  the  wickets,  an  awkward  situation  for  the 
one  at  the  batsman's  end,  anyway  ;  nor  was  it  at  all  surprising 
that,  when  All-Muggleton  had  scored  fifty-four,  the  score  of 
the  Dingley  Dellers,  who  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
liattmg,  should  hare  still  presented  a  blank ;  nor,  finally,  is  it 
It  all  likely"  that  "at  an  early  period  of  the  winning  game" 
IHngley  Dell  wOuld  have  given  in,  and  "  allowed  the  superior 
prowess  of  All-Muggleton."  These  mistakes  have  been 
panted  out  by  captious  critics  before  now,  but  are  really  of 
Int  little  importance,  and  are  only  referred  to  now  because 
ezeeption .  has  been  taken  to  them  already.  But  Pickwick 
wtk  not  be  taken  as  seriously  as  a  Greek  play,  or  criticised 
Mtt  it  were  a  solemn  history  in  which  strict  accuracy  is 
easential. 

Another  odd  Pickwickian  slip  is  to  be  noticed,  this  time  in 
ecnnection  with  the  topography  of  the  city  of  Bath.  When 
Ifr.  Winkle  had  his  embarrassing  experience  with  Mrs.  Dowler 
i  '  and  the  sedan  chair  in  Royal  Crescent,  it  is  recorded  that  he 
ifterwards  "  tore  round  the  Crescent,  hotly  pursued  by  Dowler 
ad  the  watchman;"  that  "he  kept  ahead;"  and  that  "the  door 
t»  open  as  he  came  round  the  second  time."  Unfortunately 
itig  not  possible  to  tear  "round"  Royal  Crescent.  When 
yoa  get  to  one  end  of  it  you  have  perforce  to  turn  and  retrace 
yoor  steps,  a  proceeding  which  would  not  have  suited  Mr. 
Winkle's  book  at  all,  as  it  would  have  landed  him  in  the  very 
«nns  of  the  infuriated  Dowler.  The  fact  is  that  in  writing 
this  description  Charles  Dickens  confounded  Royal  Crescent 
with  the  Circus,  which  is  close  at  hand,  and  in  which  the 
aeene  could  easily  enough  have  been  enacted ;  and  that,  prob- 
ably by  some  oversight,  the  mistake  was  never  afterwards 
rectified. 

As  to  the  immediate  pecuniary  results  of  the  book  to  its 
Author  Mr.  Forster  says :  "  The  original  understanding 
respecting  it  Mr.  Chapman  thus  describes  for  me :  '  There 
was  no  agreement  about  Pichmck  except  a  verbal  one.  Ea-oik 
number  was  to  consist  of  a  sheet  and  a  half,  ior  w\v\c\i  -w^ 
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were  to  pay  fifteen  guineas ;  and  we  paid  liim  for  the  first- 
two  numbers  at  ouco,  as  he  required  the  money  to  go  and  get 
married  with.  We  were  also  to  pay  more  according  to  the 
sale,  and  I  think  Pickwick  altogether  cost  us  three  thousand 
pounds.'"  Mr.  Forster,  however,  estimates  the  amount,  from' 
his  recollection  of  the  circumBtancea,  at  five  hundred  pounds 
less  than  this.  Part  of  the  consideration  for  the  agreement, 
for  Nicholas  Nkkhhy  was  tliat  the  copyright  in  Pickwick  should 
revert  to  its  Author  after  a  period  of  five  years. 

Charles  Dickt.ns's  own  account  of  the  original  offer  is  thua 
given  in  a  letter  to  his  future  wife,  undated  but  obviously 
written  at  this  time  :  "  They  (Chapman  and  Hall)  have  made 
me  an  ojBfer  of  foui*teen  pounds  a  month,  to  write  and  edit  a! 
new  publication  they  contemplate,  entirely  by  myself,  to  be 
publisheti  monthly,  and  each  number  to  contain  four  woodcuts^ 
I  am  to  make  my  estimate  and  calculation,  and  to  give  theni 
a  decisive  answer  on  Friday  morning.  The  work  will  be  noi 
joke,  but  the  emolument  is  too  tempting  to  resist.'*  I 

How  many  editions  Pickwick  has  gone  through,  and  how 
many  millions  of  copies  of  the  book  have  been  sold  during! 
the  last  fifty  years  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate.  To« 
this  day  it  remains  the  most  popular  of  its  Author's  works, 
and  enjoys  a  sale  which  would  be  large  for  a  very  popular  and 
successful  new  book,  while  original  copies  in  good  conditioaj 
are  favourite  objects  of  competition  among  book-collectors,. 
The  considerable  sum  of  £28  was  given  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's' 
rooms,  by  Mr,  Frederick  Burgess,  in  December  1886,  for  aj 
perfect  set  of  the  original  numbers,  and  the  price  was  notj 
held  by  experts  to  be  at  all  too  high  On  the  other  bandJ 
a  penny  edition  was  sold  about  the  streets  of  London,  during 
the  summer  of  1886,  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  | 

There  seems,  indeed,  little  probability  that  Pickwick  wiU 
be  forgotten,  or  become  unintelligible  (as  a  shorfc-fiighte^i 
critic  once  prophesied  would  speedily  be  the  case) — yet  awhilflj 
at  all  events. 
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DEDICATION  TO  THE  OKIGINAL  EDITION 

TO 

MR  SERJEANT  TALFOURD,  M.P., 
no.  xra 

KtDear  Sir, 

If  I  had  not  enjoyed  the  happmess  of  your  priTata 
faiendship,  I  should  still  have  dedicated  this  work  to  you, 
u  a  slight  and  most  inadequate  acknowledgment  of  the 
inestimable  services  you  are  rendering  to  the  literature  of 
your  country,  and  of  the  lasting  benefits  you  will  confer  upon 
the  authors  of  this  and  succeeding  generations,  by  securing  to 
them  and  their  descendants  a  permanent  interest  in  the  copy- 
right of  their  works. 

Many  a  fevered  head  and  palsied  hand  will  gather  new 
▼igour  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  distress  from  your  excel- 
lent exertions ;  many  a  widowed  mother  and  orphan  child, 
who  would  otherwise  reap  nothing  from  the  fame  of  departed 
gBoius  but  its  too  frequent  legacy  of  poverty  and  suffering, 
will  bear,  in  their  altered  condition,  higher  testimony  to  the 
nine  of  your  labours  than  the  most  lavish  encomiums  from  lip 
or  pen  could  ever  afford. 

Beside  such  tributes,  any  avowal  of  feeling  from  me,  on 
the  question  to  which  you  Imve  devoted  the  combined  advan- 
tages of  your  eloquence,  character,  and  genius,  would  be 
powerless  indeed.  Nevertheless,  in  thus  publicly  expressing 
my  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  English 
fitoratuTe  tud  of  those  who  JAVote  themselvea  to  \iVi<b  Tsin^Vi 
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precarious  of  all  pursuits,  I  do  but  imperfect  justice  to  n 
own  strong  feelings  on  the  subject,  if  I  do  no  service  to  701 

These  few  sentences  would  have  comprised  all  I  shou 
have  had  to  say,  if  I  had  only  known  you  in  your  pub] 
character.  On  the  score  of  private  feeling,  let  me  add  01 
word  more. 

Accept  the  dedication  of  this  book,  my  dear  Sir,  as  a  mai 
of  my  warmest  regard  and  esteem — as  a  memorial  of  tl 
most  gratifying  friendship  I  have  ever  contracted,  and  of  soi 
of  the  pleasantest  hours  I  have  ever  spent — as  a  token  of  n 
fervent  admiration  of  every  fine  quality  of  your  head  ai 
heart — as  an  assurance  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  with  whi* 
I  shall  ever  be, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

GHABLES  DICKENS. 

48  DouoHTT  Stbekt, 

StftwOtr  27,  1887. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 

The  author's  object  in  this  work,  was  to  place  before  the 
nader  a  constant  succession  of  characters  and  incidents ;  to 
punt  them  in  as  vivid  colours  as  he  could  command ;  and  to 
mder  them,  at  the  same  time,  life-like  and  amusing. 

Deferring  to  the  judgment  of  others  in  the  outset  of  the 
mdertaking,  he  adopted  the  machinery  of  the  club,  which 
«u  suggested  as  that  best  adapted  to  his  purpose:  but, 
finding  that  it  tended  rather  to  his  embarrassment  than 
odierwise,  he  gradually  abandoned  it,  considering  it  a  matter 
(rf  very  little  importance  to  the  work  whether  strictly  epic 
jutice  were  awarded  to  the  club,  or  not. 
The  publication  of  the  book  in  monthly  numbers,  con- 
^  Uining  only  thirty-two  pages  in  each,  rendered  it  an  object 
of  paramount  importance  that,  while  the  different  incidents 
were  linked  together  by  a  chain  of  interest  strong  enough  to 
invent  their  appearing  unconnected  or  impossible,  the 
Sneral  design  should  be  so  simple  as  to  sustain  no  injury 
from  this  detached  and  desultory  form  of  publication, 
otending  over  no  fewer  than  twenty  months.  In  short,  it 
ns  necessary— -or  it  appeared  so  to  the  author — that  every 
mmiber  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  complete  in  itself,  and 
yet  that  ihe  whole  twenty  numbers  when  collected,  should 
{gm  one  tolerably  harmonious  whole,  each  leading  to  the 
other  by  a  gentle  and  not  unnatural  progress  of  adventure. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  work  published  with  a  view  to 
aoeh  considerations,  no  artfully  interwoven  or  ingeniously 
eomplicated  plot  can  with  reason  be  expected.  The  author 
▼ttkires  to  express  a  hope  that   he   has  successfully   sur- 

IBoonted  the  difficulties  of  his  undertaking.     And  if  it  be 
Q^ieeted  to  the  Pickwick  Papers,  that  they  are  a  mere  ««nM 
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of  adveutures,  in  wUch  the  scenes  are  ever  changmg,  and 
characters  come  and  go  like  the  uien  and  women  we  encountei 
in  the   real   world,  he   can   only   content   himBelf  with   tha 
reflection,  that  they  claim  to  be  nothing  else,  and  that 
same  objection  has  been  made  to  the  works  of  some  of  tin 
greatest  novelists  in  the  Engliah  language. 

The  following  pages  have  been  written  from  time  to  time,, 
almost    as    the    periodical    occasion    arose.      Having    beetti 
written  for  the  most  part  in  the  society  of  a  very  dear  younj 
friend  who  is  now  no  more,  they  are  connected  in  the  author'i 
Dund  at  once  with  the  happiest  period  of  his  life,  and  wit] 
its  saddest  and  most  severe  affliction.. 

It  is  due  to  the  gentleman,  whose  designs  accompany  th' 
letter-press,    to   state  that  the   interval   has  been  so   shoi 
between  the  production  of  each  number  in  manuscript  am 
its   ap{>earance    in   print,    that   the  greater   portion    of  the 
niuetrationa    have   been    executed   by   the   artist   from    th^fl 
author's  mere   verbal    description  of  what  he   intended    tc 
write. 

The  almost  onexampldd  kindness  and  favour  with  which 
these  papers  have  been  received  by  the  public  will  be  a 
never-failing  source  of  gratifying  and  pleasant  recollectiouj 
while  their  author  lives.  He  trusts  that,  throughout  thift 
book,  no  incident  or  expression  occurs  which  could  call  a 
blush  into  the  most  delicate  cheek,  or  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  most  sensitive  person.  If  any  of  his  imperfect  descrip- 
tions,  while  they  afford  amusement  in  the  perusal,  should 
induce  only  one  reader  to  think  better  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
to  look  upon  the  brighter  and  more  kindly  side  of  human 
nature,  he  would  indeed  be  proud  and  happy  to  have  led  to 
luch  a  result 
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THE    PICKWICK    CLUB. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PICKWICKIANa 

The  first  ray  of  lighj;  which  illumines  the  gloom,  and  converts  into 
I  dazzling  brilliancy  that  obscurity  in  which  the  earlier  history  of 
tte  public  career  of  the  immortal  Pickwick  would  appear  to  be 
Brolved,  is  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  following  entry  in  the 
/  ^bansactioiiB  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  which  the  editor  of  these  papers 
Ms  the  highest  pleasure  in  laying  before  his  readers,  as  a  proof  of 
the  careful  attention,  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  nice  discrimina- 
^  with  which  his  search  among  the  multifarious  documents 
confided  to  him  has  been  conducted. 

"May  12,  1827.  Joseph  Smiggers,  Esq.,  P.V.P.  M.P.C.*  pre- 
sdfaig.     The  following  resolutions  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"  That  this  Association  has  heard  read,  with  feelings  of  unmingled 
utisfiwtion,  and  unqualified  approval,  the  paper  communicated  by 
Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.O.  M.P.O.f  entitled  "Speculations  on  the 
Soorce  of  the  Hampstead  Ponds,  with  Some  Observations  on  the 
Theory  of  Tittlebats;"  and  that  this  Association  does  hereby 
letam  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  said  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq., 
G.C.  M.P.C.  for  the  same. 

"  That  while  this  Association  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  advantages 
which  must  accrue  to  the  cause  of  science,  from  the  production  to 
»hich  they  have  just  adverted,  no  less  than  from  the  unwearied 
w»earcheB  of  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.O.  M.P.O.  in  Homsey,  . 


/ 


•  Perpetual  Vice  President — Member  Pickwick  Cltib. — T&D, 
t  QmienI  CbaJmuut — ^Member  Pickwick  Club. — "Em. 
S  B 
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Highgate,  Brixton,  and  Cimberwell ;  they  cannot  but  entertain  a 
lively  senae  of  the  iijestiniable  henefita  which  miiHt  inevitably  result 
from  cjirrying  the  ap^^iilationa  of  that  learned  man  into  a  wider 
field,  from  extending-  hia  travels,  and  consequeD  tly  enlarging  hia 
sphere  of  obBervatkm  ;  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the 
diffusion  oi  taaHing. 

"  Thatyith  the  view  juat  mentioned,  thia  Association  has  taken 
into  its  Beribufi  consideration  a  proposal,  emanating  from  the  afore- 
said Sai]c\,uel  Pickwick,  Eeq.,  G.O.  ML  P.O.,  and  three  other  Pick- 
wiclciaDfl  hereiDafter  named,  for  foimiug  a  new  branch  of  United 
Pifekwickians,  under  the  title  of  The  Correaponding  Society  of  the , 
Pixjkwick  Club.  ' 

"  That  the  eaid  proposal  has  received  the  sanction  and  approval  ( 
of  this  Association,  j 

"That   the   Corresponding  Society  of  the  Pickwick  Club  iii 
therefore   hereby  constituted;   and   tiiat  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.j 
aC.  M.P.C.,  Tracy  Tupman,  Esq.,  M.P.C.,   Augustus  Snodgraas, 
Esq.,   M.P.C.,  and  Natbaniel  Winkle,  Esq.,  M.P.C^  are  hereby 
nominated  and  appointed  membecre  of  the  same  :  and  that  they  be ' 
requested  to  forward,  from  time  to  time,  authenticated  acconnts  of 
their  journeys  and  investigations  j  of  their  observations  of  character 
and  manners  j  and  of  the  whole  of  their  adventures,  together  with ' 
all  tales  and  papers,  to  which  local  scenery  or  associations  may; 
give  rise,  to  the  Pickwick  Club,  stationed  in  London.  1 

"  That  thia  ABsociation  cordially  recognises  the  principle  of  every  ^ 
member  of  tlie  Corresponding  Society  defraying  his  own  travelling! 
expenses ;  and  that  it  sees  no  objection  whatever  to  the  memljers ' 
of  the  said  society  pursuing  their  uiquiriea  for  any  length  of  timei 
they  please,  upon  the  same  terms.  | 

"  That  the  members  of  the  aforesaid  Corresponding  Society,  be, , 
and  are,  hereby  infoimed,  that  their  proposal  to  pay  the  postage  oi 
their  letters,  and  the  carriage  of  their  parcels,  has  been  dehberated 
upon,  by  this  Association.  That  this  Association  considers  such 
proposal  worthy  of  the  great  minds  from  which  it  emanated ;  and 
that  it  hereby  signiJSes  its  perfect  acxjuiescence  therein." 

A  casual  observer,  adds  the  secretary,  to  whose  notes  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  account — a  caauaJ  observer  might  possibly 
have  remarked  nothing  extriiordiuary  in  the  bald  head,  and  circular 
spectacles,  which  were  intently  turned  towards  his  (the  secretaiys)' 
face,  during  the  reading  of  the  above  resolutions.  To  those  who 
knew  that  the  gigantic  bridn  of  Pickwick  was  working  beneath 
that  forehead,  and  that  the  beaming  eyes  of  Pickwick  were  twink* 
ling  behind  those  glasses,  the  sight  was  indeed  an  interesting  one., 
There  a»t  the  man  who  had  traced  to  their  source  th«  mighty  pond*! 
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of  HainpBtead,  and  agitated  the  actentific  world  with  his  Theory  of 
Tittlebats,  aa  calm  and  unmoved  aa  the  deep  waters  of  the  one  on 
a  froaty  day^  or  as  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  other  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  an  earthen  jar.  And  how  much  more  interesting  did 
the  spectacle  become,  when,  starting  into  full  life  and  animation^ 
as  a  simultaneous  call  for  "  Pickwick  "  burst  from  hia  followei-a,  that 
illustrious  man  slowly  mounted  into  the  Windsor  chair,  on  which 
he  had  been  previously  seated,  and  addressed  the  club  himaelf  had 
founded.  What  a  study  for  an  artist  did  that  exciting  scene 
present!  The  eloquent  Pickwick,  with  one  hand  gracefiilly  con- 
cealed behind  his  coat  tails,  and  the  other  waving  in  air  to  asssist 
his  glowing  declamation  :  hia  elevated  position  revealing  those 
tights  and  gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed  an  ordinary  man, 
might  have  passed  without  observation,  but  which,  when  Picicwick 
clothed  them — if  we  may  use  the  expression — inspired  involuntary 
awe  and  respect ;  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had  volunteered  to 
share  the  perihs  of  his  travels,  and  who  were  destined  to  participate 
in  the  glories  of  his  discoveries.  On  his  right  hand,  sat  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman;  the  too  susceptible  Tupman,  who  to  the  wisdom  and 
I  experience  of  maturer  years  superadded  the  enthtisiaam  and  ardour 
{ of  a  boy,  in  the  most  interesting  and  pardonable  of  human  weak- 
[nesses — love.  Time  and  feeding  had  expanded  that  once  romantic 
form ;  the  black  silk  waistcoat  had  become  more  and  more  de- 
veloped ]  inch  by  inch  had  the  gold  watch-chain  beneath  it  disap- 
peared from  within  the  range  of  Tupman's  vision  ;  and  gradually 
had  the  capacious  chin  encroached  upon  the  borders  of  the  white 
cravat,  but  the  soul  of  Tupman  had  known  no  change — admiration 
of  the  fair  sex  was  still  ite  ruling  passion.  On  the  left  of  his  great 
leader  sat  the  poetic  Snodgrass,  and  near  him  again  the  sporting 
Winkle,  the  former  poetically  enveloped  in  a  mysterious  blue  cloak 
with  a  canine-skin  collar,  and  the  latter  commvmicating  additional 
lustre  to  a  new  green  shooting  coat,  plaid  neckerchief,  and  closely- 
fitted  drabs. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  oration  upon  this  occasion,  together  with  the 
debate  thereon,  is  entered  on  the  Transactions  of  the  Olub.  Both 
bear  a  Btrong  aflinity  to  the  discussions  of  other  celebrated  bodies  j 
and,  as  it  is  alwa>'s  interesting  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  the 
proceedings  of  great  men,  we  transfer  the  entry  to  these  pages. 

"Mr.  Pickwick  observed  (says  the  Secretary)  that  fame  was 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  man.  Poetic  fame  was  dear  to  the 
heart  of  his  friend  Snodgrass,  the  fame  of  conquest  was  equally 
dear  to  his  friend  Tupman ;  and  the  desire  of  earning  fame,  in  the 
sports  of  the  field,  the  air,  and  the  water,  was  uppermost  in  the 
breast  of  his  Mend  Winkle.     He  (Mr,  Pickwick)  would  not  deny, 
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that  he  was  influenced  by  human  passions,  and  human  feelings, 
(cheers) — possibly  by  human  weaknesses — (loud  cries  of  "  No  ") ; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  ever  the  fire  of  self-importance  broke 
oat  in  his  bosom  the  desire  to  benefit  the  human  race  in  preference 
effectually  quenched  it.  The  praise  of  mankind  was  his  Swing ; 
philanthropy  was  his  insurance  office.  (Vehement  cheering.)  He 
had  felt  some  pride — he  acknowledged  it  freely;  and  let  his 
enemies  make  the  most  of  it — he  had  felt  some  pride  when  he 
presented  his  Tittlebatian  Theory  to  the  world ;  it  might  be  oel&- 
teited  or  it  ndght  not.  (A  cry  of  "It  is,"  and  great  cheering:) 
He  would  take  the  assertion  of  that  honourable  Picikwickian  whose 
Toioe  he  had  just  heard — ^it  was  celebrated ;  but  if  the  fame  of 
that  treatise  were  to  extend  to  the  farthest  confines  of  the  known 
worid,  the  pride  with  which  he  should  reflect  on  the  authorship  of 
that  production,  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  pride 
with  which  he  looked  around  him,  on  this,  the  proudest  moment 
of  his  existence.  (Cheers.)  He  was  a  humble  individual.  (No, 
no.)  Still  he  could  not  but  feel  that  they  had  selected  him  for  a 
aemce  of  great  honour,  and  of  some  danger.  Travelling  was  in  a 
traabled  state,  and  the  minds  of  coachmen  were  unsettled.  Let 
them  look  abroad,  and  contemplate  the  scenes  which  were  enacting 
around  them.  Stage  coaches  were  upsetting  in  all  directions,  horses 
were  bolting,  boats  were  overturning,  and  boilers  were  bursting. 
(Cheers — a  voice  " No.")  No!  (Cheers.)  Let  that  honourable 
Pickwickian  who  cried  "  No  "  so  loudly  come  forward  and  deny  it, 
if  he  could.  (Cheers.)  Whowasitthat  cried  "No?"  (Enthusiastic 
cheering.)  Was  it  some  vain  and  disappointed  man — he  would 
not  say  haberdasher — (loud  cheers) — who,  jealous  of  the  praise 
which  had  been — perhaps  undeservedly — bestowed  on  his  (Mr. 
I^ekwick's)  researches,  and  smarting  under  the  censure  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  his  own  feeble  attempts  at  rivalry,  now  took 
thu  vile  and  calumnious  mode  of 

"  Mr.  Blotton,  (of  Aldgate,)  rose  to  order.  Did  the  honourable 
Pickwickian  aUude  to  him  1  (Cries  of  "  Order,"  "  Chair,"  "  Yes," 
-No,"  "Go  on,"  "Leave  off,"  &c.) 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  would  not  put  up  to  be  put  down  by  clamour. 
He  had  alluded  to  the  honourable  gentleman.  (Great  excite- 
ment) ^ 

"  Mr.  Blotton  would  onl^nliay  tiien,  that  he  repelled  the  hon. 
Ke&fs  false  and  scurrilous  accusation,  with  profound  contempt. 
(Oreat  cheering.)  The  hon.  gent,  was  a  humbug.  (Immense 
eonfiision,  and  loud  cries  of  "  chair  "  and  "  order.") 

"Mr.  A.  Snodokass  rose  to  order.  He  threw  himself  upon 
the  chair.     (Hear.)     He  wished  to  know,  whether  thia  ^^lOiAfiM 
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conteat  between  two  membera  of  that  club,  should  be  allowed  to 
continue.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  The  CfMAiRMAN  was  quite  sure  the  hon.  Pirkwickian  would 
withdraw  the  expression  he  had  juat  made  use  of. 

"Mr.  Blotton,  with  all  posaible  respect  for  the  chair,  wai 
quite  eure  he  would  uot. 

'*  The  Chairmjln  felt  it  his  imperative  duty  to  demand  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  whether  he  had  used  the  expression  whicli 
had  jast  eeoaped  him,  in  a  common  sense. 

"  Mr.  BltOTTOS  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  bad  not— 
he  had  used  the  word  in  its  Pickwickian  sense.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  was  bound  to  acknowledge,  that,  person  ally,  he  entertained  the 
bigheat  regard  and  esteem  for  the  honourable  gentleman ;  be  had 
merely  considered  him  a  humbug  m  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view. 
(Hear^  hear.) 

'*  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  much  gratiied  by  the  fair,  ciin<Iid,  and  full 
explanation  of  his  honourable  friend.  He  begged  it  to  be  at  once 
understood,  that  hia  own  observations  had  been  merely  intended  to 
bear  a  Pickwickian  construction.     (Cheers.)" 

Here  the  entry  terminateSj  as  we  have  no  doubt  the  debate  did 
also,  after  arriving  at  such  a  highly  satisfactory,  and  intelligible 
point.  We  have  no  official  statement  of  the  facts,  which  the  reader 
will  find  recorded  in  the  next  chapter,  but  they  have  been  carefully 
collated  from  letters  and  other  MS,  authorities,  so  unquestionably 
genuine,  aa  to  justify  their  narration  in  a  connected  fonn. 


OHAFTER   n. 

THE    FIBST    day's   JOTTRJ-TEY,    AND    THE    FIRST   EVENINO'g 
ADVENTURES;    WITH    THEIR    C0NSEQUKNCB8. 

That  punctual  servant  of  all  work,  the  sun,  had  just  risen,  and 
begun  to  strike  a  light  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  when  Mr,  Samuel 
Pickwick  burst  like  another  sun  from  his  slumbers ;  threw  open 
hifl  chamber  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  world  beneath. 
GktBwell- street  was  at  hia  feet,  Goswell- street  was  on  hia  right 
hand — as  far  as  the  eye  couid  reach,  G  oawell-street  extended  on 
bis  left ;  and  the  opposite  side  of  Goswell-strcet  was  over  the  way. 
"  Such,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  are  the  narrow  views  of  those 
philosophers  who,  content  with  examining  the  things  that  lie  before 
them,  look  not  to  the  truths  which  are  hidden  beyond.     As  well 
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might  I  be  content  to  gaze  on  Qoswell-street  for  ever,  without  one 
effort  to  penetrate  to  the  hidden  countries  which  on  every  side 
Bomrand  it."  And  having  given  vent  to  this  beautiful  reflection, 
Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  to  put  himself  into  his  clothes ;  and  his 
clothes  into  his  portmanteau.  Great  men  are  seldom  over  scrupulous 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  attire ;  the  operation  of  shaving,  dress- 
ing, and  coffee-imbibing  was  soon  performed :  and,  in  another  hour, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  with  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  his  telescope  in 
his  great-coat  pocket,  and  his  note-book  in  his  waistcoat,  ready  for 
tie  reception  of  any  discoveries  worthy  of  being  noted  down,  had 
anived  at  the  coach  stand  in  Saint  Martin's-le-Grand. 

"Cab  \"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Here  you  are.  Sir,"  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of  the  human 
nee,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron  of  the  same,  who  with  a  brass 
label  and  number  round  his  neck,  looked  as  if  he  were  catalogued 
in  some  collection  of  rarities.  This  was  the  waterman.  "  Here 
70a  are.  Sir.  Now,  then,  fust  cab !"  And  the  first  cab  having 
been  fetched  from  the  public-house,  where  he  had  been  smoking  his 
first  pipe,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  portmanteau  were  thrown  into  the 
vehide. 

"  Golden  Cross,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Only  a  bob's  vorth,  Tommy," — cried  the  driver,  sulkily,  for  the 
information  of  his  friend  the  waterman,  as  the  cab  drove  off. 

"  How  old  is  that  horse,  my  friend  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
robbing  his  nose  with  the  shilling  he  had  reserved  for  the  fare. 

"  Forty-two,"  replied  the  driver,  eyeing  him  askant 

"  What ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
note-book.  The  driver  reiterated  his  former  statement.  Mr. 
Pickwick  looked  very  hard  at  the  man's  face,  but  his  features  were 
inunoveable,  so  he  noted  down  the  fact  forthwith. 

"  And  how  long  do  you  keep  him  out  at  a  time  1 "  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  searching  for  further  information. 

"Two  or  three  veeks,"  replied  the  man. 

"Weeks  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  astonishment — and  out  came 
the  note-book  again. 

"  He  lives  at  Pentonwil  when  he's  at  home,"  observed  the  driver, 
coolly,  "  but  we  seldom  takes  him  home,  on  account  of  his  veak- 
ness." 

"  On  account  of  his  weakness ; "  reiterated  the  perplexed  Mr. 
Pickwick, 

"  He  always  falk  down,  when  he's  took  out  0*  the  cab,"  con- 
tinued the  driver,  "  but  when  he 's  in  it,  we  bears  him  up  werry 
tight,  and  takes  him  in  werry  short,  so  as  he  can't  werry  well  fidl 
down,  and  we've  got  a  pair  0'  precious  large  wheels  ou  *,  so  veu 
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he  does  move,  they  nin  after  him,  and  he  must  go  on — he  can't 
help  it." 

Mr.  Pickwick  entered  every  word  of  this  statement  in  his  note- 
book, with  the  view  of  communicating  it  to  the  club,  as  a  singular 
instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  horses,  under  trying  circum- 
stancea.  The  eutry  was  scarcely  completed  when  they  reached  the 
Golden  Cross.  Down  jumped  the  driver,  and  ont  got  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  SnodgrasH,  and  Mr,  Winkle,  who  had 
been  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  illuatrious  leader, 
crowded  to  welcome  him, 

"  Here's  your  fare,"  aaid  Mr,  Pickwick,  holding  out  the  shilling 
to  the  driver. 

What  was  the  learned  man's  astonishment,  when  that  un- 
accountable person  flung  the  money  on  the  pavement,  and  requested 
in  figurative  terms  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  fighting  him  (Mr, 
Pickwick)  for  the  amount  1  , 

"  You  are  mad,"  said  Mr.  Suodgrass.  J 

•'  Or  dmok,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  ' 

"  Or  both,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Come  on,"  eaid  the  cab-diiveij  sparring  away  like  clock-work, 
**  Come  on — all  four  on  you." 

'*  Here's  a  lark  ! "  shouted  half  a  dozen  hackney  coachmen,  j 
"  Go  to  vork,  Sam,"— and  they  crowded  with  great  glee  round  the  I 
party.  j 

"  What's  the  row,  Sam  1 "  inquired  one  gentleman  in  black 
calico  sleeves. 

"Eowl"  replied  the  cabman,  "What  did  he  want  my  number 
for?"  I 

"I  didn't  want  your  number,"  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Pick-  | 
wick. 

"  What  did  you  take  it  for,  then  ? "  inquired  the  cabnma  1 

"  I  didn't  take  it/*  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  indignantly.  | 

*'  Would  any  body  believe,"  continued  the  cab-driver,  appealing 
to  the  crowd, — "  Would  any  body  believe  as  an  informer  'ud  go 
about  in  a  man's  cab,  not  only  takin'  down  hia  number,  but  ev'ry 
word  he  says  into  the  bargain,  (a  light  flashed  upon  Mr.  Pickwick 
— it  wa3  the  note-book.)^' 

"  Did  he  though  ^ "  inquired  another  cabman. 

"  Yes,  did  he,"  replied  the  first — -'*  and  then  arter  aggerawatin' 
me  to  assault  him,  gets  three  witnesses  here  to  prove  it.  But  I'll 
give  it  him,  if  I  've  six  months  for  it.  Come  on,"  and  the  cabman 
dashed  his  hat  upon  tlie  ground,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  his 
own  private  property,  and  knocked  Mr,  Pickwick's  spectacles  oflF, 
and  followed  up  the  attack  with  a  blow  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  nose. 
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and  anotlier  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  chest,  and  a  third  iti  Mr.  Snod- 
grass's  eye,  and  a  fourth^  by  way  of  variety,  in  Mr.  Tupman's 
waistcoat,  aud  thea  dauced  into  the  road,  and  then  back  again  to 
the  pavement;,  and  finally  dashed  the  whole  temporary  supply  of 
breath  out  of  Mr.  Winkle'a  body;  and  aU  in  half  adoien  seoonds. 

"Where's  an  officer?"  said  Mr,  SnodgrasB. 

"  Put  'em  nndor  the  pump,"  enggeated  a  hot-pieman. 

"  You  shall  smart  for  this,"  gasped  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  Infonners,"  ehouted  the  crowd, 

"  Come  on,"  cried  the  cabman,  who  had  been  sparring  without 
cessation  the  whole  time. 

The  mob  had  hitherto  been  passive  spectatora  of  the  scene,  but 
as  the  intelligence  of  the  Pickwickians  being  informers  was  spread 
among  them,  they  began  to  canvass  with  considerable  vivacil^  the 
propri<3ty  of  enforcing  the  heated  pastry- vendor's  proposition  :  and 
there  ia  no  saying  what  acts  of  personal  aggression  they  might  have 
committed,  had  not  the  affray  been  unexpectedly  terminated  by  the 
interpoaition  of  a  new  comer. 

"What^s  the  fanV  said  a  rather  tall  thin  young  man,  in  a 
green  coat,  emerging  suddenly  from  the  coach-yard. 

"  Informers  ! "  shouted  the  crowd  again. 

"  We  are  not,"  roared  Mr,  Pickwick,  in  a  tone  which,  to  any 
dispassionate  listener,  carried  conviction  with  it. 

"Ain't  yon,  though, — ain't  youi"  said  the  young  man,  ap- 
pealing to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  making  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
by  the  infallible  process  of  elbowing  the  conntenances  of  its  com- 
ponent members. 

That  learned  man  in  a  few  hmried  words  explained  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  he  of  the  green  coat,  lugging  Mr 
Pickwick  after  him  by  main  force,  and  talking  the  whole  way. 
"  Here,  No.  924,  take  your  fare,  and  take  yourself  off — respectable 
gentleman, — know  him  well — none  of  your  nonsense — this  way, 
Sir— where's  your  friends  1 — all  a  mistake,  I  see — never  mind — 
accidents  will  happen — best  regulated  families — never  say  die — 
down  upon  your  luck— pull  him  up — ^pnt  that  in  Ma  pipe — like  the 
flavour — damned  rascals."  And  with  a  lengthened  string  of  similar 
broken  aentencea,  delivered  with  extraordinary  volubility,  the 
stranger  led  the  way  to  the  travellers'  waiting  room,  whither  he 
was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  disciples, 

"  Here,  waiter,"  shouted  the  stranger,  ringing  the  bell  witil 
tremendous  violence,  "glasses  round, — brandy  and  water,  hot  and 
ttrong,  and  sweet,  and  plenty, — eye  damaged.  Sir  1  Waiter ;  raw 
beefsteak  for  the  gentleman's  eye,— nothing  like  raw  beef-steak 
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for  a  braise,  Sir ;  cold  lamp-post  very  good,  but  lamp-post  incon- 
Tenient — damned  odd  standing  in  the  open  street  half  an  hour, 
vith  your  eye  against  a  lamp-post— eh, — very  good — ha !  ha  1 " 
And  tiie  stranger,  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  swallowed  at  a 
dranght  fidl  half  a  pint  of  the  reeking  brandy  and  water,  and  flung 
himself  into  a  chair  with  as  much  ease  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had 
oocurred. 

While  his  three  companions  were  busily  engaged  in  proffering 
their  thanks  to  their  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  leisure 
to  examine  his  costume  and  appearance. 

He  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  the  thinness  of  his  body, 
and  the  length  of  his  legs,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  much 
taller.  The  green  coat  had  been  a  smart  dress  garment  in  the  days 
of  swallow-tails,  but  had  evidently  in  those  times  adorned  a  much 
ihorter  man  than  the  stranger,  for  the  soiled  and  faded  sleeves 
Karcely  reached  to  his  wrists.  It  was  buttoned  closely  up  to  his 
chin,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  splitting  the  back ;  and  an  old 
stock,  without  a  vestige  of  shirt  collar,  ornamented  his  neck.  His 
scanty  black  trousers  displayed  here  and  there  those  shiny  patches 
which  bespeak  long  service,  and  were  strapped  very  tightly  over  a 
pair  of  patched  and  mended  shoes,  as  if  to  conceal  the  dirty  white 
stockings,  which  were  nevertheless  distinctly  visible.  His  long 
black  hair  escaped  in  negligent  waves  from  beneath  each  side  of 
his  old  pinched  up  hat ;  and  glimpses  of  his  bare  wrist  might  be 
observed,  between  the  tops  of  his  gloves,  and  the  cuffs  of  his  coat 
sleeves.  His  face  was  thin  and  haggard;  but  an  indescribable  air  of 
jaunty  impudence  and  perfect  self-possession  pervaded  the  whole  man. 

Such  was  the  individual,  on  whom  Mr.  Pickwick  gazed  through 
his  spectacles  (which  he  had  fortunately  recovered),  and  to  whom 
he  proceeded,  when  his  friends  had  exhausted  themselves,  to  return, 
in  chosen  terms,  his  warmest  thanks  for  his  recent  assistance. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  stranger,  cutting  the  address  very 
short,  "  said  enough, — no  more ;  smart  chap  that  cabman — handled 
his  fives  well;  but  if  I'd  been  your  friend  in  the  green  jemmy — 
damn  me — punch  his  head, — 'cod  I  would, — pig's  whisper — pie- 
man too, — ^no  gammon." 

This  coherent  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Roehester  coachman,  to  announce  that  "  The  Commodore  "  was  on 
the  point  of  starting. 

«  Commodore ! "  said  the  stranger,  starting  up,  **  my  coach, — 
plaee  booked, — one  outside — leave  you  to  pay  for  the  brandy  and 
water, — ^want  change  for  a  five, — bad  silver — Brummagem  buttons 
—won't  do— no  go— eh  ?"  and  he  shook  his  head  most  knowingly. 

Now  it  00  happened  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  liis  tVixee  coth- 
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paniona  had  resolved  to  make  KocheBter  their  first  halting 
too  ;  and  having  intiiuated  to  their  new-found  acquaintance  tha' 
they  were  journeying  to  the  eame  city,  they  agreed  to  occupy  th< 
seat  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  where  they  could  all  sit  together, 

"  Up  with  you,"  eaid  the  stranger,  assieting  Mr.  Pictwick  on  ti 
the  roof  with  bo  much  precipitation,  aa  to  impair  the  gravity  o 
that  gentleman's  deportment  very  materially.  ^M 

"Any  luggage^  Sir?"  inquired  the  coachman.  ^B 

"  Who— I  ?  Brown  paper  parcel  here,  that's  aU,  other  luggagi 
gone  by  water, — pacldng-cases,  nailed  up — big  as  houses — heavy 
heavy,  damned  heavy,"  replied  the  stranger,  as  he  forced  into  hi 
pocket  aa  much  as  he  could  of  the  brown  paper  parcel^  which  pre 
Bested  most  suspiciouB  indicationa  of  containing  one  ahirt  and  i 
handkerchie£ 

"  Heads,  heads,  take  care  of  your  heads,"  cried  the  loquaciou 
stranger,  aa  they  carae  out  under  the  low  archway,  which  in  the* 
days  formed  the  entrance  to  the  coach-yard.  **  Terrible  place- 
dangerous  work — other  day — five  children — mother — tall  lady 
eating  sandwiches— forgot  the  arch — crash — knock — children  lool 
round — mother's  head  oflP — sandwich  in  her  hand — no  mouth  to  pu 
it  in — head  of  a  famOy  off — shocking,  shocking.  Looking  at  White 
hall^  Sir, — fine  plaice — little  window — somebody  else's  head  of 
there,  eh,  Sir? — he  didn't  keep  a  sharp  look-out  enough  eithe 
—eh,  sir,  eh  t " 

•'  I  was  nmiinating,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  on  the  strange  muta 
bility  of  human  affairs." 

**  Ah  i  I  see — in  at  the  palace  door  one  day,  out  at  the  wia 
the  next.     Philosopher,  Sir?" 

"  An  observer  of  human  nature,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Ah,  so  am  I.  Most  people  are  when  they've  little  to  do  an< 
less  to  get     Poet,  Sir?" 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  haa  a  strong  poetic  turn,"  said  Mi 
Pickwick. 

"  So  have  I,"  said  the  stranger.  '*  Epic  poem,- — ten  thouaan* 
lines — revolution  of  July— composed  it  on  the  spot — Mars  by  day 
Apollo  by  night, — Mng  the  field-piece,  twang  the  lyre." 

"You  were  present  at  that  glorious  scene,  Sirr'  said  Mi 
Snodgrasa, 

"  Present !  think  I  was  ;  fired  a  rauaket, — fired  with  an  idea 
— rushed  into  wine  shop — wrote  it  down — back  again — whiJi 
bang — another  idea^ — wine  shop  again — pen  and  ink — back  agail 
— cut  and  alash — noble  time,  Sir.  Sportaman,  Sir  1 
turning  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

"A  little,  Sir,"  replied  that  gentleman. 
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"  Fine  pursuit,  Sir,— fine  purBuit.^-DogH.  air  t " 

"  Fot  juBt  now,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Ah  I  you  ahould  keep  dogs — fine  animala — sa^cioiui  creatureii 
— niog  of  my  own  once — Pointer — surpriaing  instbct— out  flhoot- 
ing  one  day — entering  iucloBure — whistled — dog  fltopped— whistled 
again — PontcH— no  go  i  stock  atill— called  him — Ponto,  Ponto— 
wouldn't  moYe — dog  transfixed — staring  at  a  board — -looked  up,  saw 
an  inBcription — *  Gamekeeper  has  orders  to  shoot  all  dogs  found  in 
this  indoBure'— wouldn't  pass  it — wonderful  dog — valuable  dog 
that — very." 

•'  Singular  circumetance  that/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  Will  you 
allow  me  to  make  a  note  of  it  ? "  * 

"  Certainly,  Sir,  certainly^ — ^hundred  more  anecdotes  of  the  same 
animal — Fine  girl.  Sir "  (to  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  who  had  been 
hestowing  sundry  anti- Pickwickian  glances  on  a  young  lady  by  the 
road  aide). 

*'  Very  J "  said  Iklr.  Tupman. 

"  English  girls  not  ao  fine  aa  Spanish — noble  creatures — jet  hair 
—black  eyea — lovely  forme — eweet  creatures — beautiful." 

"  You  have  been  in  Spain,  Sir  1 "  said  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman. 

*'  Lived  there — ages." 

"Many  conquests.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr,  Tupman. 

"  Conqueata  J  Thousands,  Don  Bolaro  Fizzgig — Crrandee— 
only  daughter — Donna  Chriatina — aplendid  creature — loved  me  to 
distraction  —  jealoue  father  —  high  - aouled  daughter  —  handsome 
Englishman— Donna  ChTistina  in  despair — pruBsic  acid — stomach 
pump  in  my  portmanteau- — operation  performed — old  Bolaro  in 
(wataciea — consent  to  our  union— join  hands  and  floods  of  tears- 
romantic  atory- — very," 

"Is  the  lady  in  England  now,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Tupman, 
on  whom  the  deacription  of  her  charraa  had  produced  a  powerful 
impression. 

"  Dead,  Sir — dead,"  said  the  stranger,  applying  to  hia  right  eye 
the  brief  remnant  of  a  very  old  cambric  handkerchief.  "  Never  recov- 
ered the  stomach  pimip — undermined  conatitution^fell  a  victim," 

"  And  her  father  1 "  inquired  the  poetic  Snodgrass. 

"  Remorse  and  misery,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Sudden  disap- 
pearance— talk  of  the  whole  city — ^search  made  everywhere — with- 
out success — pubhc  fount.iin  in  the  great  equare  suddenly  ceased 

*  Although  we  find  this  circa mBtaace  recorded  us  a  "singular"  one,  in 
Mr.  Pickwick'8  note-book,  we  cannot  refmin  from  biimbly  expressing  out 
dissent  from  that  learned  autlinrity.  The  atraiigor's  &uecdate  is  not  one 
qaorter  so  woiidBrful  as  soma  of  Mr.  JeaBs's  "GleAiiiagA."  Ponto  unkt  iafec 
attvr  itaignihcajie^  before  th«  dogs  whoie  actione  be  recordi. — Sn. 
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playing — weeks  elapsed — still  a  stoppage— workmen  employed  to 
dean  it — water  drawn  off — father-in-law  discovered  sticking  head 
first  in  the  main  pipe,  with  a  full  confession  in  his  right  boot — 
took  him  oat,  and  the  fountain  played  away  again,  as  well  as  ever." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  note  that  little  romance  down.  Sir  1 " 
said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  deeply  affected. 

"  Oertainly,  Sir,  certainly, — fifby  more  if  you  like  to  hear  *em 
—strange  life  mine — rather  carious  history — ^not  extraordinary, 
but  singular." 

In  this  strain,  with  an  occasional  glass  of  ale,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, when  the  coach  changed  horses,  did  the  stranger  proceed, 
ontil  they  reached  Rochester  bridge,  by  which  time  the  note-books, 
both  oi  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  were  completely  filled 
with  selections  from  his  adventures. 

"Magnificent  ruin!"  said  Mr.  Augustus  Snodgrass,  with  all 
the  poetic  fervour  that  distinguished  him,  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  fine  old  castle. 

"  What  a  study  for  an  antiquarian,"  were  the  very  words  whidi 
fell  firom  Mr.  Pickwick's  mouth,  as  he  applied  his  telescope  to 
his  eye. 

"  Ah  !  fine  place,"  said  the  stranger,  "  glorious  pile — frowning 
walls — tottering  arches — dark  nooks — crumbling  staircases — Old 
cathedral  too — earthy  smell — pilgrims'  feet  worn  away  the  old 
steps — ^little  Saxon  doors — confessionals  like  money-takers'  boxes 
at  theatres — queer  customers  those  monks — Popes,  and  Lord 
Treasurers,  and  aU  sorts  of  old  fellows,  with  great  red  faces,  and 
broken  noses,  turning  up  every  day — buff  jerkins  too — match- 
locks— Sarcophagus — fine  place — old  legends  too — strange  stories: 
capital;"  and  the  stranger  continued  to  soliloquize  until  they 
reached  the  BuU  Inn,  in  the  High  street,  where  the  coach  stopped. 

"  Do  you  remain  here.  Sir  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle. 

"Here — not  I — but  you'd  better — good  house — nice  beds — 
Wright's  next  house,  dear — ^very  dear — half-a-crown  in  the  bill,  if 
yon  look  at  the  waiter — charge  you  more  if  you  dine  at  a  friend's 
than  they  would  if  you  dined  in  the  coffee-room — rum  fellows — very." 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  murmured  a  few 
words;  a  whisper  passed  from  Mr.  Pickwick  to  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
frnn  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  Mr.  Tupman,  and  nods  of  assent  were 
exchanged.     Mr.  Pickwick  addressed  the  stranger. 

"Ton  rendered  us  a  very  important  service,  this  morning, 
Si^"  said  he ;  "  will  you  allow  us  to  offer  a  slight  mark  of  our 
gnvtitode  l^  b^ging  the  favour  of  your  company  at  dinner)" 

''Great  pleasure— not  presume  to  dictate,  but  broiled  fowl  and 
■MhroooDM — capital  thing  1    What  time  1 " 
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"Let  me  see,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  referring  to  hia  watch, 
"  it  ia  now  nearly  three.     Shall  we  Bay  five  1 " 

••  Suit  me  excellently,"  said  the  8tranger>  "  five  precisely— till 
then — care  of  yourselves;"  and  lifting  the  pinched  up  hat  a  few 
inches  from  his  head,  and  carelessly  replacing  it  very  much  on  one 
side,  the  atraiiger,  with  half  the  brown  paper  parcel  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket,  walked  briskly  up  the  yard,  and  turned  into  the  high  street 

"  Evidently  a  traveller  in  many  countries,  and  a  close  observer 
of  .men  and  things,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  I  should  like  to  see  his  poem,*'  said  Mr.  Snodgrasa. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  dog,"  aaid  Mr.  Winkle. 

Mr.  Tupman  aaid  nothing ;  but  he  thought  of  Doona  Christina, 
the  stomach  pump,  and  the  fountain ;  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

A  private  sitting -room  having  been  engaged,  bed -rooms  in- 
spected, and  dinner  ordered,  the  party  walked  out  to  view  the  city, 
and  atyoiniiig  neighbourhood. 

We  do  not  ^nd^  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  notes 
on  the  four  towns,  Stroud,  Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Brompton, 
that  his  impressions  of  their  appearance  differ  in  any  material  point, 
from  those  of  other  travellers  who  have  gone  over  ^e  same  ground, 
Hia  general  description  is  eaaily  abridged 

"  The  principal  productions  of  these  towns,"  says  Mr.  Pickwick, 
*'  appear  to  be  soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  chalk,  shrimpSj  officers,  and 
dockyard  men.  The  commodities  chiefly  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
public  streets,  are  marine  stores,  hard-bake,  apples,  flat-fish,  and 
oysters.  The  streets  present  a  hvely  and  animated  appearance, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  conviviality  of  the  military.  It  is  tmly 
delightftd  to  a  philanthropic  mind,  to  see  these  gallant  men, 
staggering  along  imder  the  influence  of  an  overflow,  both  of  animal, 
and  ardent  spirits ;  more  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
following  them  about,  and  jesting  with  them,  aflbrds  a  cheap  and 
innocent  amusement  for  the  boy  population.  Nothing  (adds  Mr. 
Pickwick)  can  exceed  their  good  humour.  It  was  but  the  day 
before  my  arrival,  that  one  of  them  had  been  most  grossly  insulted 
in  the  house  of  a  publican.  The  bar -maid  had  positively  refused 
to  draw  him  any  more  hquor  j  in  return  for  which,  he  had  (merely 
in  playfulnesa)  drawn  his  bayonet,  and  wounded  the  girl  in  the 
shoulder.  And  yet  this  fine  feUow  was  the  very  first  to  go  down 
I  to  the  house  next  morning,  and  express  his  readiness  to  overlook 
the  matter,  and  forget  what  had  occurred  ! 

"The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  these  towns  (continues  Mr. 
Pickwick)  mu£t  be  very  great :  and  the  smell  which  pervades  the 
Btreeta  must  be  exceedingly  delicious  to  thoee  who  are  extremely 
foDd  of  smoking.     A  superficial  traveller  might  object  to  the  dirt 
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wMch  is  their  leading  characteristic ;  but  to  those  who  view  it  as 
an  indication  of  traffic,  and  commercial  prosperity,  it  is  truly 
gratifying." 

Punctual  to  five  o'clock,  came  the  stranger,  and  shortly  i^r- 
fuds  the  dinner.  He  had  divested  himself  of  his  brown  paper 
piioel,  but  had  made  no  alteration  in  his  attire;  and  was,  ii 
poBBible,  more  loquacious  than  ever. 

"What's  thatr*  he  inquired,  as  the  waiter  removed  one  of  the 
coyers.  • 

"Soles,  Sir." 

"  Soles — ah  1 — capital  fish — all  come  from  London — stage-coach 
I»opiietors  get  up  political  dinners — carriage  of  soles — dozens  of 
baskets — cunning  fellows.     Glass  of  wine,  Sir  1 " 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick — and  the  stranger  took 
wine ;  first  with  him,  and  then  with  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  then  with 
Mr.  Tupman,  and  then  with  Mr.  Winkle,  and  then  with  the  whole, 
party  together,  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  talked. 

"Devil  of  a  mess  on  the  staircase,  waiter,"  said  the  stranger, 
*  Forms  going  up — carpenters  coming  down — lamps,  glasses,  harps. 
Whaf  s  going  forward  1 " 

"  BaS,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"Assembly— eh?" 

"No,  Sir,  not  Assembly,  Sir.  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity, 
Sr." 

"  Many  fine  women  in  this  town,  do  you  know,  Sir  1 "  inquired 
Mr.  Tupman,  with  great  interest 

"Splendid — capital  Kent,  Sir — Every  body  knows  Kent — 
Apples,  cherries,  hops,  and  women.     Glass  of  wine,  Sir  ? " 

"With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman.  The  stranger 
filled,  and  emptied. 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  resuming 
the  subject  of  the  ball,  "  very  much." 

"Tickets  at  the  bar.  Sir,"  interposed  the  waiter,  "  half-a-guinea 
8Mb,  Sir." 

Mr.  Tupman  again  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be  present  at 
the  festivity ;  but  meeting  with  no  response  in  the  darkened  eye 
of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  or  the  abstracted  gaze  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  he 
Implied  himself  with  great  interest  to  the  port  wine  and  dessert 
▼Mch  had  just  been  placed  on  the  table.  The  waiter  withdrew, 
and  the  party  were  left  to  eiy'oy  the  cosy  couple  of  hours  succeed- 
ing dinner. 

"Beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "Bottle  stands — 
pass  it  round — way  of  the  sun — through  the  button-hole — no  heel- 
ttpa^"  and  he  emptied  his  ghuaB,  which  he  had  filled  a^Mut  ^i*^!^ 
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mittutea  before  ;  and  poured  out  another,  with  the  air  of  a  m&n  who 
WOE  used  to  it. 

The  wine  was  passed,  and  a  fresh  supply  ordered.  The  yisitor 
talked,  the  Pickwickiana  liatened.  Sir.  Tupman  felt  eveiy  moment 
more  diBpoaed  for  the  bolL  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance  glowed 
with  an  eipresBion  of  univereal  philanthropy ;  and  Mr,  Winkle, 
and  Mi.  Snodgrass,  fell  fast  asleep. 

*' They're  beginning  up  Btairs,"  said  the  stranger— *' hear  the 
company — fiddles  tuning— bow  the  harp— there  they  go;'*      The 
Yarious  BOtmdB  wMch  found  their  way  down  stairs,  announced  tl 
commencement  of  the  first  quadrille. 

*'  How  I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  again. 

"  So  should  I,"  aaid  the  stranger, — "  confounded  luggage — 
heavy  emacka — nothing  to  go  in^ — odd,  an't  it  1 " 

Now  general  beneTolence  was  one  of  the  leading  featurea  of  tiie 
Pickwickian  theory,  and  no  one  was  more  remarkable  for  the  zealooB 
manner  in  which  he  obeerved  so  noble  a  principlcj  than  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman.  The  number  of  instances,  recorded  on  the  transactions 
of  the  Society,  in  which  that  excellent  man  referred  objects  of 
charity  to  the  hoii&ea  of  other  members  for  left-off  garments,  or 
pecuniary  relief,  is  almost  incredible. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  lend  you  a  change  of  apparel  for 
the  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  "but  you  are  rather  alimj 
and  I  am — " 

"  Rather  fat — grown  up  Bacchua — cut  the  leaves — dismounted 
from  the  tub,  and  adopted  kersey^  eh  ?— not  double  distilled,  but 
double  milled — ha !  ha ! — pass  the  wine»" 

Whether  Mr.  Tupman  was  somewhat  indignant  at  the  peremptory 
tone  in  which  he  was  desired  to  pass  the  wine  which  the  stranger 
passed  so  quickly  away ;  or  whether  he  felt  very  properly  scandalized, 
at  an  inftuential  member  of  the  Pickwick  club  being  ignominioualy 
compared  to  a  dismounted  Bacchus,  is  a  fact  not  yet  completely 
ascertained  He  passed  the  wine^  coughed  twice,  and  looked  at 
the  stranger  for  several  seconds  with  a  stern  intensity ;  as  that 
individual,  however,  appeared  perfectly  collected,  and  quite  calm 
under  his  searching  glance,  he  gradually  relaxed,  and  reverted  to 
the  subject  of  the  ball 

"  I  was  about  to  observe.  Sir,"  he  said,  "  that  though  my 
apparel  would  be  too  large,  a  suit  of  my  friend  Mr.  Winkle's  woulcl, 
perhaps,  fit  you  better." 

The  stranger  took  Mr.  Winkle's  measure  with  his  eye ;  and 
that  feature  glistened  with  satisfaction  as  he  said — "Just  the 
thing ! " 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  round  him.     The  wine  which  had  exerted 
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tti  somniferonB  influence  over  Mr.  Snodgraas,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  had 
stolen  upon  the  senses  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  That  gentleman  had 
gradually  passed  through  the  various  stages  which  precede  the 
lethargy  produced  by  dinner,  and  its  consequences.  He  had  under- 
gone the  ordinary  transitions  from  the  height  of  conviyiality,  to  the 
dq)th  of  misery,  and  from  the  depth  of  misery,  to  the  height  of 
coayiviality.  Like  a  gas  lamp  in  the  street,  with  the  wind  in  the 
pipe,  he  had  exhibited  for  a  moment  an  unnatural  brilliancy :  thra 
Bimk  80  low  aa  to  be  scarcely  discernible :  after  a  short  interval,  he 
had  burst  out  again,  to  enlighten  for  a  moment,  then  flickeivd  with 
an  nncertain,  staggering  sort  of  light,  and  then  gone  out  altogether. 
HJB  head  was  sunk  upon  his  bosom ;  and  perpetual  snoring,  with 
a  partial  choke,  occasionally,  were  the  only  audible  indications  of 
the  great  man's  presence. 

The  temptation  to  be  present  at  the  ball,  and  to  form  his  first 
impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the  Kentish  ladies,  was  strong  upon 
Mr.  Tupman.  The  temptation  to  take  the  stranger  with  him,  was 
equally  great.  He  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  place,  and 
Hb  inhabitants ;  and  the  stranger  seemed  to  possess  as  great  a 
bowledge  of  both,  aa  if  he  had  lived  there  from  his  infancy.  Mr. 
Winkle  was  asleep,  and  Mr.  Tupman  had  had  sufficient  experience 
in  snch  matters  to  know,  that  the  moment  he  awoke,  he  would, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  roll  heavily  to  bed.  He  was 
nndedded.  "  Fill  your  glass,  and  pass  the  wine,"  said  the  inde- 
&tigable  visitor. 

Mr.  Tupman  did  as  he  was  requested;  and  the  additional 
itimnlus  of  the  last  glass  settled  his  determination. 

"Winkle's  bed-room  is  inside  mine,"  said  Mr.  Tupman;  "1 
couldn't  make  him  understand  what  I  wanted,  if  I  woke  him  now, 
bat  I  know  he  has  a  dress  suit,  in  a  carpet  bag;  and  supposing  you 
▼ore  it  to  the  ball,  and  took  it  off  when  we  returned,  I  could 
nplaoe  it  without  troubling  him  at  all  about  the  matter." 

"  Capital,"  said  the  stranger,  "  famous  plan  —  damned  odd 
Btnation — ^fourteen  coats  in  the  packing  cases,  and  obliged  to  wear 
another  man's — very  good  notion,  that — very." 

"We  must  purchase  our  tickets,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Not  worth  while  splitting  a  guinea,"  said  the  stranger,  "toss 
who  shall  pay  for  both — I  call ;  you  spin — first  time — woman — 
Woman — bewitching  woman,"  and  down  came  the  sovereign,  with 
the  Dragon  (called  by  courtesy  a  woman)  uppermost 

Mr.  Tupman  rang  the  bell,  purchased  the  tickets,  and  ordered 
chunber-candlestickB.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  stranger 
was  completely  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle'^, 

"Ifi  a  new  ooal^"  aaid  Mr.  Tujjman,  as  the  Btnngn  wuvefH^ 
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hiiQBelf  with  great  complacencj  in  a  cheral  glass.  "The  first 
that's  been  made  with  our  club  button," — and  he  called  hie  com- 
panion^B  attention  to  the  large  gilt  button  which  displayed  a  bust 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  centre,  and  the  letters  "P.  0."  on  either 
aide. 

"  P.  C."  said  the  stranger, — **  Queer  set  out — old  fellow's  like- 
ness, and  '  P.  C — What  does  P.  0.  stand  for  —  Peculiar  Coat, 
eh  ? "  Mr.  Tupman,  with  rising  indignation,  and  great  importance, 
explained  the  mystic  device. 

*'  Rather  short  in  the  waist,  a'nt  it  1 "  said  the  stranger,  screwing 
himself  round,  to  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  glass  of  the  waist  buttons 
which  were  half  way  up  hia  back.  "Like  a  general  postman's 
coat — queer  coata  those — made  by  contract — no  measuring — 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence — all  the  short  men  get  long 
coats — all  the  long  men  short  ones."  Running  on  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Tupman's  new  companion  adjusted  his  dress,  or  rather  the 
dress  of  Mr.  Winkle ;  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tupman,  ascended 
the  staircase  leadiog  to  the  baU  room. 

"What  names,  Siri"  said  the  man  at  the  door.  Mr.  Tracy 
Tnpman  was  stepping  forward  to  announce  hia  own  titles,  when 
the  stranger  prevented  him, 

"No  names  at  all," — and  then  he  whispered  Mr.  Tupman, 
"  Names  wo'nt  do — not  known— veiy  good  names  in  their  way, 
but  not  great  ones — capital  names  for  a  small  party,  but  won't 
make  ao  impression  in  public  assemblies  —  incog,  the  thing — 
Gentlemen  from  London— distiuguished  foreigners — anything." 
The  door  was  thrown  open ;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  and  the 
stranger,  entered  the  ball  room. 

It  was  a  long  room,  with  crimson-covered  benches,  and  wax 
candles  in  glass  chandeliers.  The  musicians  were  securely  con- 
fined in  an  elevated  den,  and  quadrilles  were  being  system atically 
got  through  by  two  or  three  sets  of  dancers.  Two  card-tables 
were  made  up  in  the  adjoining  card-room,  and  two  pair  of  old 
ladies,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  stout  gentlemen,  were 
executing  whist  therein. 

The  finale  concluded,  the  dancers  promenaded  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Tupman  and  his  companion  stationed  themselves  m  a  comer, 
to  observe  the  company. 

"  Charming  women,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  stranger,  "  fun  presently — nobs  not 
come  yet — queer  place — Dock-yard  jpeople  of  upper  rank  don't 
know  Dock-yard  people  of  lower  rank — Dock-yard  people  of  lower 
rank  don't  know  small  gentry — small  gentry  don't  know  tradei* 
people — -ComiDiawoner  don't  know  anybody." 
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"Who's  that  little  boy  with  the  light  hair  and  pink  eyes,  in  a 
hacy  diesB  f "  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Hush,  pray — ^pink  eyes — fancy  dress — little  boy — ^nonsense — 
Ensign  97th. — Honourable  Wilmot  Snipe — ^great  family — Snipes 
— Yeiy." 

"Sir  Thomas  Clubber,  Lady  Clubber,  and  the  Miss  Clubbers ! " 
ahooted  the  man  at  the  door  in  a  stentorian  voice.  A  great 
MDBation  was  created  throughout  the  room,  by  the  entrance  of  a 
tan  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  bright  buttons,  a  large  lady  in 
Uoe  Batin,  and  two  young  ladies  on  a  similar  scale,  in  fashionably- 
aade  dre^es  of  the  same  hue. 

<' Commissioner — ^head  of  the  yard — great  man — ^remarkably 
great  man,"  whispered  the  stranger  in  Mr.  Tupman's  ear,  as  the 
duoitable  committee  ushered  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  tuid  family  to  the 
top  of  the  room.  The  Honourable  Wilmot  Snipe,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  crowded  to  render  homage  to  the  Miss 
Clabbers ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  stood  bolt  upright,  and  looked 
miy'estically  oyer  his  black  neckerchief  at  the  assembled  company. 

"Mr.  Smithie,  Mrs.  Smithie,  and  the  Misses  Smithie,"  was  the 
next  announcement. 

"What's  Mr.  Smithie t"  inquired  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman. 

"  Something  in  the  yard,"  replied  the  stranger.  Mr.  Smithie 
bowed  deferentially  to  Sir  Thomas  Clubber;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Clubber  acknowledged  the  salute  with  conscious  condescension. 
Lady  Clubber  took  a  telescope  view  of  Mrs.  Smithie  and  family, 
tiirongh  her  eye-glass,  and  Mrs.  Smithie,  stared  in  her  turn,  at 
Mrs.  Somebody  else,  whose  husband  was  not  in  the  dock-yard  at 
all 

"Colonel  Bulder,  Mrs.  Colonel  Bulder,  and  Miss  Bulder,"  were 
the  next  arrivals. 

"Head  of  the  garrison,"  said  the  stranger,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Tupman's  inquiring  look. 

Miss  Bulder  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Miss  Clubbers  j  the 
greeting  between  Mrs.  Colonel  Bulder,  and  Lady  Clubber,  was  of 
the  most  affectionate  description ;  Colonel  Bulder  and  Sir  Thomas 
Clubber  exchanged  snuff-boxes,  and  looked  very  much  like  a  pair 
of  Alexander  SeUdrkB ; — "  Monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed." 

While  the  aristocracy  of  the  place — the  Bulders,  and  Clubbers, 
and  Snipes — ^were  thus  preserving  their  dignity  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  the  other,  classes  of  society  were  imitating  their 
example  in  other  parts  of  it.  The  less  aristocratic  officers  of  the 
97th  devoted  themselves  to  the  families  of  the  less  important 
fonetionaries  from  the  dock-yard.  The  solicitors'  wives,  and  tb& 
wine  merdfaui&tfs  wife^  headed  another  grade,  (the  \]frewef «  '?n& 
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visited  the  Bulders ;)  and  Mrs,  TomlinBon,  the  poat-office  keeper^ 
seemed  by  mutuEd  consent  to  have  been  choaen  the  leader  of  the 
trade  party. 

One  of  the  moet  popular  peraonagea,  in  his  own  circle;,  present, 
was  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  ring  of  upright  black  hair  round  hia 
head,  and  an  extensive  hald  plain  on  the  top  of  it— Doctor 
Slammer,  surgeon  to  the  97tli.  The  Doctor  took  snuff  with  every 
body,  chatted  with  every  body,  laughed,  danced,  made  jokes,  played 
whiat,  did  everything,  aud  was  everywhere.  To  these  pursuits, 
midtifarioiis  aa  they  were,  the  Uttle  Doctor  added  a  more  import- 
ant one  than  any — he  waa  indefatigable  in  paying  the  most  un- 
remitting  aud  devoted  attention  to  a  little  old  widow,  whose  rich 
dress  and  profusion  of  ornament  bespoke  her  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  a  limited  inrame. 

Upon  the  doctor,  and  the  widow,  the  eyes  both  of  Mr.  Tupman 
and  hk  companion  had  been  fixed  for  some  time,  when  the  stranger 
broke  silence. 

**  Lots  of  money — old  girl — pompous  doctor— not  a  bad  idea- 
good  fun,"  were  the  intelligible  sentences  which  issued  from  hk 
lipa,     Mr.  Tupman  looked  inquiBitively  in  bis  face. 

"  rU  dance  with  the  widow,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Don't  know — never  saw  her  in  all  my  life — cut  out  the  doctoi 
— -here  goe&"  And  the  stranger  forthwith  crossed  the  room  ;  and, 
leaning  against  a  mantel-piece,  commenced  gazing  with  an  air  of 
reapectful  and  melancholy  admimtion  on  the  fat  coimtenance  of  the 
little  old  lady,  Mr.  Tupman  looked  on,  in  mute  astonishment. 
The  stranger  progressed  rapidly ;  the  little  doctor  danced  with 
another  lady — the  widow  dropped  her  fan  ;  the  stranger  picked  it 
up,  and  presented  it, — a  smile — a  bow — a  curtsey — a  few  word* 
of  conversatioiL  The  stranger  walked  boldly  up  to,  and  returned 
with,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  j  a  little  introductory  panto- 
mime ;  and  the  stranger  and  Mra.  Budger  took  their  places  in  a 
quadrille. 

The  ainprise  of  Mr.  Tupman  at  this  sunimary  proceeding,  great 
as  it  was,  was  immeasurably  exceeded  by  the  aatonishment  of  the 
doctor.  The  stranger  was  young,  and  the  widow  was  flattered. 
The  doctor's  attentions  were  unheeded  by  the  widow;  and  the 
doctor's  indignation  was  wholly  lost  on  hia  imperturbable  rival 
Doctor  Slammer  was  paralyzed.  He,  Doctor  Slammer  of  the 
97tli,  to  be  extinguished  in  a  moment,  by  a  man  whom  nobody 
had  ever  seen  before,  and  whom  nobody  knew  even  now  !  Doctor 
Slammer— Doctor  Slammer  of  the  97th  rejected  !  ImpotiBible  I 
/*  could  not  be  1     Yee,  it  was ;  there  they  were.     What !  intro- 
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dadng  his  friend !  Could  he  believe  his  ejes !  He  looked  again, 
and  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  admitting  the  veracity  of 
his  optics;  Mrs.  Budger  was  dancing  with  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman; 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact.  There  was  the  widow  before 
him,  bouncing  bodily,  here  and  there,  with  unwonted  vigour ;  and 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  hopping  about,  with  a  face  expressive  of  the 
most  intense  solemnity,  dancing  (as  a  good  many  people  do)  as  if 
a  quadrille  were  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  but  a  severe  trial  to 
the  feelings,  which  it  requires  inflexible  resolution  to  encounter. 

Silently  and  patiently  did  the  doctor  bear  all  this,  and  all  the 
handings  of  negus,  and  watching  for  glasses,  and  darting  for 
Uscmts,  and  coquetting,  that  ensued;  but,  a  few  seconds  after 
the  stranger  had  disappeared  to  lead  Mrs.  Budger  to  her  carriage, 
he  darted  swiftly  from  the  room  with  every  particle  of  his  hiliierto- 
bottied-up  indignation  effervescing,  from  all  parts  of  his  counte- 
nance,  ui  a  perspiration  of  passion. 

The  stranger  was  returning,  and  Mr.  Tupman  was  beside  him. 
He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  laughed.  The  little  doctor  thirsted 
for  his  life.     He  was  exulting.     He  had  triumphed. 

"Sirl"  said  the  doctor,  in  an  awful  voice,  producing  a  card, 
and  retiring  into  an  angle  of  the  passage  "  my  name  is  Slammer, 
Doctor  Slammer,  Sir — 97th  regiment — Chatham  Barracks — ^my 
card,  Sir,  my  card."  He  would  have  added  more,  but  his  indig- 
nation choked  him. 

"  Ah ! "  replied  the  stranger,  coolly,  "  Slammer — much  obliged 
—polite  attention — ^not  ill  now.  Slammer — but  when  I  am — 
knock  you  up." 

"You — ^you're  a  shufQer,  Sir,"  gasped  the  forious  doctor,  "a 
poltroon — ^a  coward — a  liar — a — a — will  nothing  induce  you  to 
give  me  your  card.  Sir." 

^  "  Oh !  I  see,"  said  the  stranger,  half  aside,  "  negus  too  strong 
here — Hberal  landlord — very  foolish — very — lemonade  much  better 
—hot  rooms — elderly  gentlemen — suffer  for  it  in  the  morning — 
crad — cruel ; "  and  he  moved  on  a  step  or  two. 

"Tou  are  stopping  in  this  house.  Sir,"  said  the  indignant  little 
man;  "you  are  intoxicated  now,  Sir;  you  shall  hear  from  me  in 
the  morning,  Sir.     I  shall  find  you  out.  Sir ;  I  shall  find  you  out." 

"Rather  you  found  me  out,  than  found  me  at  home,"  replied 
tile  unmoved  stranger. 

Doctor  Slammer  looked  unutterable  ferocity,  as  he  fixed  his  hat 
OD  his  head  with  an  indignant  knock  :  and  the  stranger  and  Mr. 
Tapman  ascended  to  the  bed-room  of  the  latter  to  restore  the 
b(nTowed  plumage  to  the  unconscious  Winkle. 

That  gentleman  wu  fast  aaleevi    the   restoTation  ^«&  «oq!& 
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made.  The  stranger  was  extremely  jocose;  and  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman,  being  quite  bewildered  with  wine,  negus,  lights,  and 
ladies,  thought  the  whole  affair  an  exquisite  joke.  His  new  friend 
departed;  and,  after  experiencing  some  slight  diflSculty  in  finding  the 
Ofifice  in  his  night-cap,  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  his 
head,  and  finally  overturning  his  candlestick  in  his  struggles  to  put 
it  on,  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  managed  to  get  into  bed,  by  a  series  ci 
complicated  evolutions,  and  shortly  afterwards  sank  into  repose. 

Seven  o'clock  had  hardly  ceased  striking  on  the  following 
morning,  when  Mr.  Pickwicl^s  comprehensive  mind  was  aroused 
from  the  state  of  unconsciousness,  in  which  slumber  had  plunged 
it^  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  chamber  door. 

"Who's  there)"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting  up  in  bed. 

"Boots,  sir." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"Please,  sir,  can  you  tell  me,  which  gentleman  of  your  party 
wean  a  bright  blue  dress  coat,  with  a  gilt  button  with  p.  o.  on 
itr 

"Ifs  been  given  out  to  brush,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick;  and 
die  man  has  foi^tten  whom  it  belongs  to — "  Mr.  Winkle,"  he 
called  out,  "  next  room  but  two,  on  the  right  hand." 

"  Thank'ee,  sir,"  said  the  Boots,  and  away  he  went. 

"What's  the  matter  1"  cried  Mr.  Tupman,  as  a  loud  knocking 
tit  kit  door  roused  him  from  his  oblivious  repose. 

"Can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Winkle,  sir  1 "  replied  the  Boots  firom  the 
ootnde. 

"Winkle — Winkle,"  shouted  Mr.  Tupman,  calling  into  the  inner 
loom. 

"  Hallo  I  ^  replied  a  fidnt  voice  fi:om  within  the  bed-clothes. 

"You're  wanted — some  one  at  the  door — "  and  having  exerted 
himself  to  articulate  thus  much,  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  turned  round 
and  fen  &st  asleep  again. 

"Wanted  1 "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  hastily  jumping  out  of  bed,  and 
potting  on  a  few  articles  of  clothing :  "  wanted  !  at  this  distance 
from  town — who  on  earth  can  want  me  ! " 

"Gentleman  in  the  coffee  room,  sir,"  replied  the  Boots,  as  Mr. 
Winkle  opened  the  door,  and  confronted  him ;  "  gentleman  says 
hell  not  detain  you  a  moment,  sir,  but  he  can  take  no  denial" 

"Very  odd  I "  said  Mr.  Winkle ;  "  111  be  down  directly." 

He  hurriedly  wrapped  himself  in  a  travelliDg-shawl,  and  dressing- 
gown,  and  proceeded  down  stairs.  An  old  woman  and  a  couple  of 
wait^  were  cleaning  the  coffee  room,  and  an  officer  in  undress 
amform  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  He  turned  round  as  Mr 
Winkle  flnttred,  and  made  a  stiff  inclination  of  the  ^ead.    'H.v^Yn^ 
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ordered  the  atteodaota  to  retire,  and!  closed  the  door  very  carefully, 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Winkle,  I  presume  1 " 

"My  uame  is  Winkle,  sir." 

"  You  will  not  be  Burprised,  siTj  when  I  inform  you,  that  X  haye 
called  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Slammer,  d 
the  Kinety-aeventh." 

"  Doctor  Slammer  ! "'  said  Mr,  Winkle. 

"  Doctor  Slammer.  He  begged  me  to  expreas  hia  opinion  that 
your  condiict  of  laat  evening  was  of  a  description  which  no  gentle- 
man could  endure  :  and  (he  added)  which  no  one  gentleman  would 
pursue  towarda  another." 

Mr.  Winkle's  astonishmeut  was  too  real^  and  too  evident,  to 
escape  the  observation  of  Doctor  Slammer's  friend ;  be  therefore  pro- 
ceeded.—" My  friend,  Doctor  Slammer,  requested  me  to  add,  that 
he  is  firmly  persuaded  you  were  intoxicated  during  a  portion  of 
the  evening,  and  poseibly  nnconacioua  of  tbe  extent  of  the  inBult 
you  were  guilty  of.  He  commisaioned  me  to  say,  that  should  this 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  your  behaviour,  he  will  consent  to 
accept  a  written  apology,  to  be  penned  by  yon,  from  my  dictation." 

*'A  written  apology!"  repeated  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic tone  of  amazement  poaaible. 

"Of  course  you  know  the  alternative,"  replied  the  visitoi 
coolly. 

"  Were  you  entrusted  with  this  message  to  me,  by  name  1 "  in. 
quired  Mr.  Winkle^  whose  intellects  were  hopelessly  confused  by 
this  extraordinary  convereation. 

"I  was  not  present  myself,"  replied  the  visitor,  "and  in  con- 
sequence of  yoiu  ftrm  refusal  to  give  yoar  card  to  Doctor  Slammer, 
I  was  defiired  by  that  gentleman  to  identify  the  wearer  of  a  very 
uncommon  coat — a  bright  blue  dress  coat,  with  a  gilt  button, 
displaying  a  bust,  and  the  letters  *  p.  c'  " 

Mr.  Winkle  actually  staggered  with  astonishment,  as  he  heard 
his  own  costume  thus  minutely  described.  Doctor  Slammer'a 
friend  proceeded  i — 

"  From  the  inquiries  I  made  at  the  bar,  just  now,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  owner  of  the  coat  in  question  arrived  here,  with 
three  gentlemen,  yesterday  afternoon.  I  immediately  sent  up  to 
the  gentleman  who  was  described  aa  ajtpearing  the  head  of  the 
party;  and  he,  at  once,  referred  me  to  you," 

K  the  principal  tower  of  Rochester  Castle  had  suddenly  walked 
from  its  foundation,  and  stationed  itself  opposite  the  csoffee-room 
window,  Mr,  Winkle's  surprise  would  have  been  as  nothing,  com- 
pared with  the  profound  astonishment  with  which  he  had  heard 
iiua  addreBB,     Hia  first  impression  was,   that  his  coat  had  been 
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SUAen.  **  Will  you  allow  me  to  detain  you  one  moment  1 "  Bud 
he. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

Mr.  Winkle  ran  hastily  up-stairs,  and  with  a  trembling  hand 
(^ned  the  bag.  There  was  the  coat  in  its  usual  place,  but  ex- 
hibiting, on  a  dose  inspection,  evident  tokens  of  having  been  worn 
OD  the  preceding  night. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  letting  the  coat  fall  from 
his  hands.  "  I  took  too  much  wine  after  dinner,  and  have  a  very 
vague  recollection  of  walking  about  the  streets,  and  smoking  a 
cigar,  afterwards.  The  fact  is,  I  was  very  drunk ; — I  must  have 
changed  my  coat — ^gone  somewhere — and  insulted  somebody — ^I 
have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  this  message  is  the  terrible  consequence." 
Saying  which,  Mr.  Winkle  retraced  his  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  coffee-room,  with  the  gloomy  and  dreadful  resolve  of  accepting 
the  challenge  of  the  warlike  Doctor  Slammer,  and  abiding  by  the 
wont  consequences  that  might  ensue. 

To  this  determination  Mr.  Winkle  was  urged  by  a  variety  of 
considerations ;  the  first  of  which  was,  his  reputation  with  the 
dub.  He  had  always  been  looked  up  to  as  a  high  authority  on 
all  matters  of  amusement  and  dexterity,  whether  offensive,  de- 
fensive, or  inoffensive  ;  and  if,  on  this  very  first  occasion  of  being 
pQt  to  the  test,  he  shrunk  back  from  the  trial,  beneath  his  leader's 
^  his  name  and  standing  were  lost  for  ever.  Besides,  he  re- 
membered to  have  heard  it  frequently  surmised  by  the  uninitiated 
in  such  matters,  that  by  an  understood  arrangement  between  the 
Moonds,  the  pistols  were  seldom  loaded  with  ball;  and,  fm-ther- 
more,  he  reflected  that  if  he  applied  to  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  act  as  his 
lecond,  and  depicted  the  danger  in  glowing  terms,  that  gentleman 
might  possibly  communicate  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
vodd  certainly  lose  no  time  in  transmitting  it  to  the  local 
aathorities,  and  thus  prevent  the  killing  or  maiming  of  his 
lUlower. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  when  he  returned  to  the  coffee-room, 
and  intimated  his  intention  of  accepting  the  Doctor's  challenge. 

"  Will  you  refer  me  to  a  friend,  to  arrange  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  t "  said  the  officer. 

"  Quite  unnecessary,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle ;  *•  name  them  to  me, 
ud  I  can  procure  the  attendance  of  a  friend,  afterwards." 

"Shall  we  say — sunset  this  evening  1"  inquired  the  officer,  in 
a  careless  tone. 

"Very  good,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle ;  thinking  in  his  heart  it  was 
»«ybad. 

"You  know  Fort  Pitti" 
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"  Yea ;  I  saw  it  yesterday." 

"  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  into  tlie  field  which  borden 
the  trench,  take  the  foot-path  to  the  left,  when  yau  arrive  at  an 
angle  of  the  fortification ;  and  keep  straight  on  'till  you  see  me  ;  I 
will  precede  you  to  a  secluded  place,  where  the  afl^  can  be  con- 
ducted without  fear  of  interruption." 

'■'Fear  of  intemiptioa  !"  thought  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Nothing  more  to  arrange,  I  think,"  said  the  officer. 

"I  am  not  aware  of  anything  more,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"GkKjd  morning." 

"  Good  mornlug : "  and  the  officer  whistled  a  lively  air,  as  he 
strode  away. 

That  morning's  breakfaat  passed  heavily  oflF.  Mr.  Tupman  was 
Qot  in  a  condition  to  rise,  after  the  unwonted  dissipatioD  of  the 
previous  night ;  Mr.  Snodgrasa  appeared  to  labour  under  a  poetical 
depression  of  spirits ;  and  even  Mr.  Pickwick  evinced  an  unusual 
attachment  to  silence  and  soda  water.  Mr,  Winkle  eagerly  watched 
his  opportunity.  It  was  not  long  wanting.  Mr.  Snodgraas  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  the  castle,  and  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  the  only  other 
member  of  the  party  disposed  to  walk,  they  went  out  together. 

"  Snodgrass,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  when  they  had  turned  out  of 
the  public  street ;  "  Snodgraas,  my  dear  fellow,  can  I  rely  upon 
your  secresy?"  As  he  said  this,  he  most  devoutly  and  earnestly 
hoped  he  could  not. 

"  You  can,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgraas.     "  Hear  me  swear — " 

"No,  no;"  interrupted  Winkle,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  his 
oompanion's  unconsciously  pledging  himself  not  to  give  informa- 
tion ;  "  don't  swear,  don't  swear ;  it 's  quite  unneceesaiy." 

Mr.  Snodgrasa  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had,  in  the  spirit  of 
poesy,  raised  towards  the  clouds,  as  he  made  the  above  appeal,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  of  attention. 

"  I  want  your  assistance,  ray  dear  fellow,  in  an  affair  of  honour,' 
said  Mr.  WLukle. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass,  clasping  his  friend's 
hand. 

"With  a  Doctor^ — Doctor  Slammer,  of  tke  Ninety-seventh," 
said  Mr,  Winkle,  wishing  to  make  the  matter  appear  as  solemn  as 
possible  ;  "  an  afiair  with  an  officer,  seconded  by  another  officer,  at 
sunset  this  evening,  in  a  lonely  field  beyond  Fort  Pitt." 

"I  will  attend  you,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

He  was  astonished,  but  by  no  means  dismayed.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  rool  any  party  but  the  principal  can  be  in  such  cases 
Mr.  Winkle  had  forgotten  this.  He  had  judged  of  his  friend's 
/eelijaga  hy  hiB  own. 
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*'The  oonsequeiuies  may  be  dreadfol,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"The  Doctor,  I  believe,  is  a  very  good  shot,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 
,  I  i  "Most  of  these  military  men  are,"  observed  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
)n-        cabnly;  "but  so  are  you,  a'n't  youf 

Mr.  Winkle  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  perceiving  that  he 
had  not  alarmed  his  companion  sufficiently,  changed  his  ground. 

"Snodgrass,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  "if  I 
&11,  you  will  find  in  a  packet  which  I  shall  place  in  your  hands  a 
note  for  my —  for  my  fether." 

This  attack  was  a  failure  also.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  affected,  but 
he  ondertook  the  delivery  of  the  note,  as  readily  as  if  he  had  been 
•  Twopenny  Postman. 

"If  I  fall,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "or  if  the  Doctor  falls,  you,  my 
dear  Mend,  will  be  tried  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Shall  I 
lal   :     isrolve  my  fnend  in  transportation — possibly  for  life  !" 

Mr.  Snodgrass  winced  a  little  at  this,  but  his  heroism  was  in- 
Tindble.  "In  the  cause  of  friendship,"  he  fervently  exclaimed, 
*I  would  brave  all  dangers." 

How  Mr.  Winkle  cursed  his  companion's  devoted  friendship 
mtemally,  as  they  walked  silently  along,  side  by  side,  for  some 
minntes,  each  inmiersed  in  his  own  meditations !  The  morning 
was  wearing  away ;  he  grew  desperate. 

"Snodgrass,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly,  "do  not  let  me  be 
baulked  in  this  matter — do  not  give  information  to  the  local 
tathorities — do  not  obtain  the  assistance  of  several  peace  officers, 
to  take  either  me  or  Doctor  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety -seventh 
Regiment,  at  present  quartered  in  Chatham  Barracks,  into  custody, 
ttd  thus  prevent  this  duel ; — I  say,  do  not." 

Mr.  Snodgrass  seized  his  friend's  hand  warmly,  as  he  enthusi- 
Mtically  replied,  "  Not  for  worlds  !" 

A  thrill  passed  over  Mr.  Winkle's  frame,  as  the  conviction,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  his  friend's  fears,  and  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  an  animated  target,  rushed  forcibly  upon 
him. 

The  state  of  the  case  having  been  formally  explained  to  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  and  a  case  of  satisfaction  pistols,  with  the  satisfactory 
accompaniments  of  powder,  ball,  and  caps,  having  been  hired  from 
a  manufacturer  in  Rochester,  the  two  friends  returned  to  their  inn : 
Mr.  WinklOi  to  ruminate  on  the  approaching  struggle  ;  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  to  arrange  the  weapons  of  war,  and  put  them  into  proper 
Older  for  inmiediate  use. 

It  WM  a  dull  and  heavy  evening,  wnen  they  again  sallied  forth 
n  their  awkward  errand.     Mr.  Winkle  was  muf&ed  up  m  t^  \mi(g& 
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cloak  to  escape  oleervatioQ  ;  and  Mr.  SnodgrasB  bore  under  his  the 
infltrumenta  of  destruction. 

"  Have  you  got  eVry thing?"  said  Mr,  Winkle,  in  an  agitated  tone. 

"  EvYy  tiling/'  replied  Mr.  SnodgTaaa  ;  "  plenty  of  ammKnition^ 
in  case  the  shots  dou't  take  effect.  There's  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  powder  in  the  case,  and  I  have  got  two  newepapera  in  my  pocket, 
for  the  loadings." 

These  were  iuataucea  of  friendehip,  for  which  any  man  might 
reasonably  feel  most  gratefiil.  The  presumption  is,  that  the 
gratitude  of  Mr.  Winkle  was  too  powerful  for  utterance,  as  he 
said  nothing,  hut  continued  to  walk  on — rather  slowly. 

"  We  are  in  excellent  time,"  said  Mr.  Suodgrasa,  as  they  climbed 
the  fence  of  the  first  field ;  "  the  Bim  is  just  going  down."  Mr. 
Winkle  looked  up  at  the  declining  orb,  and  painfully  thought  of 
the  probability  of  his  "  going  down  "  himself,  before  long. 

**  There's  the  officer,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  after  a  hit 
minutes'  walking. 

"  Where  1"  said  Mr.  Snodgraaa. 

"There; — fehe  gentleman  in  the  blue  cloak."  Mr.  Snodgraes 
looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  forefinger  of  hia  friend, 
and  observed  a  figiu-e,  muflSed  up,  as  he  had  described.  The 
officer  evinced  his  conscioiisnesa  of  their  presence  by  alightly 
beckoning  with  hie  hand ;  and  the  two  friends  followed  him,  at  a 
little  distance,  as  he  walked  away. 

The  evening  grew  more  dull  every  moment,  and  a  melancholy 
wind  sounded  through  the  deserted  fields,  Uke  a  distant  giant, 
whistling  for  his  housendog.  The  sadness  of  the  scene  imparted 
sombre  tinge  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Winkle.  He  started  as  they 
passed  the  angle  of  the  trench — it  looked  like  a  colossal  grave. 

The  officer  turned  suddenly  from  the  path ;  and  after  climbing 
a  paling,  and  scaling  a  hedge,  entered  a  secluded  field.  Two  gentle* 
men  were  waiting  in  it ;  one  was  a  Uttle  fat  man,  with  black  hair  j 
and  the  other — a  portly  personage  in  a  braided  surtout — was  sitting 
with  perfect  equanunity  on  a  camp-stool. 

"  The  other  party,  and  a  surgeon,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Snod- 
graasj  "take  a  drop  of  brandy."  Mr.  Wiidtle  seized  the  wicker 
bottle,  which  his  friend  proffered,  and  took  a  lengthened  pull  af 
the  exhilarating  liquid. 

"My  fHenci,  sir,  Mr.  Snodgrass"  said  Brlr.  Winkl^  as  the 
officer  approached.  Doctor  Slammers  friend  bowed,  and  produced 
a  case  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Snodgrass  carried. 

"  We  have  nothing  fiurther  to  say,  sir,  I  think,"  he  coldly  re- 
marked, as  he  opened  the  case ;  *'  an  apology  has  been  resolutely 
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"Nothing,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Snodgraas,  who  began  to  feel  rather 
anoomfortable  himself. 

"Will  yon  step  forward t"  said  the  officer. 

"  CSertainly,'*  replied  Mr.  Snodgraas.  The  ground  was  measured, 
lad  preliminaries  arranged. 

"Ton  will  find  these  better  than  your  own,"  said  the  opposite 
aeoood,  producing  his  pistols.  "  You  saw  me  load  them.  Do  you 
o)^  to  use  them  ?"   . 

"Certainly  not,'*  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  offer  relieved  him 
fiom  considerable  embarrassment ;  for  his  previous  notions  of  load- 
ing a  pistol  were  rather  vague  and  undefined. 

"We  may  place  our  men,  then,  I  think,"  observed  the  officer, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  the  principals  were  chess-men,  and 
the  seconds  players. 

"I  think  we  may,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass;  who  would  have 
asB^ted  to  any  proposition,  because  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter.  The  officer  crossed  to  Doctor  Slammer,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass 
tent  up  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

"It's  all  ready,"  he  said,  offering  the  pistol.  "Give  me  your 
ciotk." 

"  You  have  got  the  packet,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  poor  Winkle. 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass.     "Be  steady,  and  wing  him." 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Winkle  that  this  advice  was  very  like  that 
which  by-standers  invariably  give  to  the  smallest  boy  in  a  street 
ight ;  namely,  "  Gro  in,  and  win  : " — an  admirable  thing  to  recom- 
■end,  if  you  only  know  how  to  do  it  He  took  off  his  doak, 
bwever,  in  silence — ^it  always  took  a  long  time  to  undo  that  cloak 
—and  accepted  the  pistol  The  seconds  retired,  the  gentleman  on 
Ae  camp-stool  did  the  same,  and  the  belligerents  approached  each 
oth». 

Mr.  Winkle  was  always  remarkable  for  extreme  humanity.  It 
■  e(Hijectured  that  his  unwillingness  to  hurt  a  fellow-creature  in- 
tntionally,  was  the  cause  of  his  shutting  his  eyes  when  he  arrived 
It  the  fiital  spot ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  his  eyes  being  closed, 
pnvrated  his  observing  the  very  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
doneanoar  of  Doctor  Slammer.  That  gentleman  started,  stared, 
retreated,  nibbed  his  eyes,  stared  again;  and,  finally,  shouted  "Stop, 
•top!" 

"What's  all  this V  said  Doctor  Slammer,  as  his  Mend  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass  came  running  up — "  That's  not  the  man." 

"Not  the  man  !"  said  Doctor  Slammer's  second. 

"  Not  the  man !"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Not  the  man !"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  camp-stool  in  bis 
hand. 
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"Certainly  Dot»"  replied  the  little  doctor.     "That's  not 
person  who  insiilted  me  last  night." 

"Very  extraordinary  !"  excltumed  the  oflBcer.  ' 

**  Very,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  camp-atooL  "  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  gentleman,  being  on  the  ground,  must  not 
be  considered^  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  he  the  indi\ddual  who  in- 
eolted  our  friend,  Doctor  Slammer,  yesterday  eTening,  whether  he 
is  really  that  individual  or  not  :'*  and  haviog  deUvered  this  Bug- 
gestion^  with  a  very  eage  and  mysterions  air,  the  man  with  the 
camp-atool  took  a  large  pinch  of  snu^  and  looked  profoundly  round, 
with  the  air  of  an  authority  in  such  matters. 

Now  Mr.  Winkle  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  hig  ears  too,  when 
he  heard  his  adversary  ctdl  out  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  an^i 
percei\Tng  by  what  he  had  afterwards  said,  that  there  waa,  beyond 
all  queBtion,  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  he  at  once  foresaw  the 
increase  of  reputation  he  should  inevitably  acquire,  by  concealing 
the  real  motive  of  his  coming  out :  he  therefore  stepped  boldly 
forward,  and  said—  I 

"  I  am  not  the  person.     I  know  it"  | 

"  TheUj  that,'*  said  the  man  with  the  camp-atool,  "  is  an  aflfront  to 
Debtor  Slammer,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  immediately." 

"  Pray  be  quiet,  Payne,"  said  the  Doctor'a  accond.  "  Why  did 
you  not  communicate  this  fact  to  me^  this  morning,  airi" 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,"  said  the  man  with  the  camp-stoolg 
indignantly. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  be  quiet,  Payne,"  said  the  other.  "  May  I 
repeat  my  question,  sir  V  \ 

"Becaufie^  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  had  time  to 
deliberate  upon  his  answer — "  because,  sir,  you  deacribed  an  in-^ 
toxicated  and  imgentlemanly  person  as  wearing  a  coat,  which  t 
have  the  honour,  not  only  to  wear,  but  to  have  invented — the 
proposed  nniform,  sir,  of  the  Pickwick  Olub  in  London.  The 
honour  of  that  uniform  I  feel  bound  to  maintain,  and  I  therefore, 
without  inquiry,  accepted  the  challenge  which  you  offered  me." 

"  My  dear  air,"  said  the  good-humoure^i  little  doctorj  advancing 
with  extended  band,  *'  I  honour  your  gallantry.  Permit  me  to  say, 
sir,  that  I  highly  admire  your  conduct,  and  extremely  regret  having 
caused  you  the  inconvenience  of  this  meeting,  to  no  purpose." 

•'I  beg  you  won't  mention  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

*^  I  shall  feel  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  said  the  little 
doctor. 

"  It  wiU  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasiu-e  to  know  you,  sir," 
rephed  Mr.  Winkle.  Thereupon  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Winkle  shook 
t&adSf  and  then  Mr.  Winkle  and  Lieutenant  Tappleton  (the  doctor*^ 
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aeoood),  and  then  Mr.  Winkle  and  the  man  with  the  camp-stool, 
and,  finally,  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass:  the  last  named 
gentleman  in  an  excess  of  admiration  at  the  noble  conduct  of  his 
henac  Mend. 

"I  think  we  may  acyoum,"  said  Lieutenant  Tappleton. 

"Certainly,"  added  the  Doctor. 

"Unless," interposed  the  man  with  the  camp-stool,  "unless  Mr 
Winkle  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  challenge ;  in  which  case,  ] 
mbmit,  he  has  a  right  to  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  self-denial,  expressed  himself  quite 
atisfied  abready. 

"Or  possibly,"  said  the  man  with  the  camp-stool,  "the  gentle- 
Dan's  second  may  feel  himself  afi&onted  with  some  observations 
iddch  fell  from  me  at  an  early  period  of  this  meeting :  if  so,  I 
lUl  be  happy  to  give  him  satisfaction  immediately." 

Mr.  Snodgrass  hastily  professed  himself  very  much  obliged 
with  the  handsome  offer  of  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last, 
which  he  was  only  induced  to  decline,  by  his  entire  contentment 
with  the  whole  proceedings.  The  two  seconds  adjusted  the  cases 
ud  the  whole  party  left  the  ground  in  a  much  more  lively  manner 
than  they  had  proceeded  to  it 

"Do  you  remain  long  here?"  inquired  Doctor  Slammer  of  Mr. 
Winkle,  as  they  walked  on  most  amicably  together. 

"I  think  we  shall  leave  here  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  your  friend 
at  my  rooms,  and  of  spending  a  pleasant  evening  with  you,  after 
this  awkward  mistake,"  said  the  little  doctor ;  "  are  you  disengaged 
dus  evening  *?" 

"We  have  some  friends  here,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  "and  I 
dtoold  not  like  to  leave  them  to-night.  Perhaps  you  and  youi 
ftiend  will  join  us  at  the  Bull." 

"With  great  pleasure,"  said  the  little  doctor ;  "  will  ten  o'clock 
be  too  late  to  look  in  for  half  an  hour  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
hitrodiice  you  to  my  friends,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman." 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Doctor 
Slammer,  little  suspecting  who  Mr.  Tupman  was. 

"You  will  be  sure  to  come  ?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Oh  certainly." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  road.  Cordial  farewells 
vere  exchanged,  and  the  party  separated  Doctor  Slammer  and 
\og  Menda  repaired  to  the  barracks,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  accompanied 
W  his  friend,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  returned  to  their  inn. 
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CHAPTER    m. 


4  NEW  AOQUAXNT/LNCE,    THE  STEOLLHE's    TALB — A  BISAGEEEAH 
INTBRHUPTION  ;   ANB    AST    UNPLEASANT    RENCM)NTRE. 


Mit.  Pickwick  had  felt  Bome  appreheaBioBB  in  consequence 
the  unusual  absence  of  hia  two  friends,  which  their  mjBterioiis  1 
haviour  during  the  whole  morning  had  by  no  means  tended 
diminiflh.  It  was,  therefore,  with  more  than  ordiQ;iry  pleasure  ti 
he  rose  to  greet  them  when  they  again  entered ;  and  with  m< 
than  ordinary  interest  that  he  in  quired  what  had  occurred 
detain  them  from  hia  aociety.  In  reply  to  hm  questions  on  t] 
point,  Mr.  Snodgrasa  was  about  to  offer  an  historical  account  of  t 
circumetancejj  just  now  detailed,  when  he  was  suddenly  check* 
by  observing  that  there  were  present,  not  only  Mr.  Tnpman  a 
their  atage-coach  companion  of  the  preceding  day,  hut  anotl 
stranger  of  equally  singular  appearance.  It  was  a  care-w( 
looking  man,  whose  sallow  face,  and  deeply  sunken  eyes,  wi 
rendered  still  more  striking  than  nature  had  made  tbein,  by  i 
atraight  black  hair  which  hung  in  matted  disorder  half  way  do' 
his  tiice.  His  eyes  were  almost  imnaturally  bright  and  piercin 
his  cheek-bones  were  high  and  prominent ;  and  his  jawa  were 
long  and  lank,  that  an  observer  would  have  supposed  he  \< 
diawing  the  flesh  of  his  face  in,  for  a  moment,  by  some  contracti 
of  the  muscles,  if  his  half-opened  mouth  and  immoveable  expressi 
had  not  annouiice<]L  that  it  waa  his  ordinary  appearance.  Rou 
his  neck  he  wore  a  green  shawl,  with  the  large  ends  straggli 
OTer  hia  chest,  and  making  their  appearance  occasionally,  benea 
the  worn  button-hole^  of  his  old  waistcoat,  Hia  upper  gann« 
waa  a  long  black  aurtout  ■  and  below  it,  he  wore  wide  di 
trousers,  and  large  boots,  running  rapidly  to  seed. 

It  was  on  this  uncouth -looking  person,  that  Mr.  Winkle's  ( 
rested,  and  it  was  towards  him  that  Mr.  Pickwick  extended  '. 
hand,  when  he  said  ''  A  friend  of  our  friend's  here.  We  di^yCOTei 
thia  morning  that  our  friend  was  connected  with  the  theatre  in  t 
place,  though  he  is  not  desirous  to  have  it  generally  known,  a 
this  gentleman,  is  a  member  of  the  eame  profession.  He  was  ab< 
to  favour  ma  with  a  Kttle  anecdote  connected  with  it,  when  y 
entered," 

"LotB  of  anecdote,"  said  the  green-coated  stranger  of  t 
day  before,  advancing  to  Mr,  Winkle  and  8j)eaking  in  a  I 
aon£deDtial  tone,     "  Rum  fellow — does  the   heavy  buainess — 
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actor — strange  man — all  sorts  of  miseries — dismal  Jemmy,  we  call 
him  on  the  drciiit."  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  politely 
welcomed  the  gentleman,  elegantly  designated  as  "  Dismal  Jemmy;" 
and  calling  for  brandy  and  water,  in  imitation  of  the  remainder  of 
the  company,  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  will  yon  oblige  us  with  pro- 
ceeding with  what  you  were  going  to  relate  1 " 

The  dismal  individual  took  a  dirty  roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket, 
ttid  taming  to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  had  just  taken  out  his  note- 
book, said  in  a  hollow  voice,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  outward 
man — "  Are  you  the  poet  1 " 

"  I — I  do  a  little  in  that  way,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass,  rather 
taken  aback  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question. 

"  Ah  !  poetry  makes  life,  what  lights  and  music  do  the  stage. 
Strip  the  one  of  its  false  embellishments,  and  the  other  of  its 
fllofflons,  and  what  is  there  real  in  either,  to  live  or  care  for  t " 

"Very  true.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"To  be  before  the  footlights,"  continued  the  dismal  man,  "is 
like  sitting  at  a  grand,  court  show,  and  admiring  the  silken  dresses 
of  the  gaudy  throng — to  be  behind  them,  is  to  be  the  people  who 
make  that  finery,  uncared  for  and  unknown,  and  left  to  sink  or 
swim,  to  starve  or  live,  as  fortune  wills  it." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass :  for  the  sunken  eye  of  the  dis- 
mal man  rested  on  him,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  something. 

"Go  on,  Jemmy,"  said  the  Spanish  traveller,  "like  black-eyed 
Soaan — all  in  the  Downs — no  croaking — speak  out — look  lively." 

"Will  you  make  another  glass  before  you  begin,  Sir?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

The  dismal  man  took  the  hint,  and  having  mixed  a  glass  of 
hiandy  and  water,  and  slowly  swallowed  half  of  it,  opened  the  roll 
of  paper  and  proceeded,  partly  to  read  and  partly  to  relate,  the 
ii^owing  incident,  which  we  find  recorded  on  the  Transactions  of 
the  dub,  as  "The  Stroller's  Tale." 
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"These  is  nothing  of  the  marvellous  in  what  I  am  going  to 
idate,"  said  the  dismal  man  ;  "  there  is  nothing  even  uncommon 
in  it  Want  and  sickness  are  too  common  in  many  stations  of  life, 
i«  to  deserve  more  notice  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  most 
w  sdinary  vicissitudes  of  human  nature.  I  have  thrown  these  few 
M    tttoa  together,  because  the  subject  of  them  waa  weU  kno^ii  \a  mii 
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ift,  step  by  atop 
from  which  h* 


for  many  yeara.     I  traced  hie  progress  downwards, 

until  at  last  he  reached  that  exceea  of  destitution  from  which 

never  rose  again, 

"  The  man  of  whom  I  apeak  was  a  low  pantoimme  actor  ;  and, 
like  many  pcopk  of  his  cLaas,  an  habitual  drunkard.  In  hjj 
better  days,  before  he  had  become  enfeebled  by  dissipation  anc 
emaciated  by  discaae,  he  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  ealary, 
which,  if  he  had  been  carefiil  and  prudeut,  he  might  have  continuec 
to  receive  for  some  years — not  many  ;  because  the&e  raen  either  dii 
early,  or,  by  unnatiiTally  taxing  their  bodily  energies,  lose,  pro 
maturely,  those  physical  powers  on  which  alone  they  can  depend 
for  subsistence.  His  besetting  sin  gained  so  fast  upon  him,  how 
ever,  that  it  was  found  impoflsible  to  employ  him  in  the  aituationi 
in  which  lie  really  was  useful  to  the  theatre.  The  publio-houai 
had  a  faecination  for  him  which  he  could  not  resist.  Neglected 
diseaae  and  hopeless  poverty  were  as  certain  to  be  hia  portion  ai 
death  itself,  if  he  persevered  in  the  same  coiu"8a ;  yet  he  dia 
persevere,  and  the  result  may  be  guessed.  He  could  obtain  nc 
engagement,  and  he  wanted  bread. 

"Eveiybody  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  theatrical  matters, 
knows  what  a  host  of  shabby,  poverty-Btricken  men,  bang  aboui 
the  stage  of  a  large  eatablishment — not  regularly  engaged  actors, 
but  ballet  people,  procession  men,  turableira,  and  bo  forth,  who  ar< 
taken  on  during  the  run  of  a  pantomime,  or  an  Easter  piece^  anc 
are  then  discharged,  until  the  production  of  some  heavy  spectaeU 
occasions  a  new  demand  for  their  eerrices.  To  this  mode  of  lii< 
the  man  was  compelled  to  resort ;  and  taking  the  chair  every  night, 
at  some  low  theatrical  house,  at  once  put  him  in  possession  of  i 
few  more  shillings  weekly,  and  enabled  bim  to  gratify  kis  old  pro- 
penalty.  Even  this  resource  shortly  failed  him ;  his  irregulariti^ 
were  too  great  to  admit  of  his  earning  the  wretched  pittance  h( 
might  thug  have  procured,  and  be  was  actually  reduced  to  a  8tat< 
bordering  on  starvation,  only  procuring  a  trifle  occasionally  bj 
borrowing  it  of  some  old  companion,  or  by  obtaining  an  appearanc* 
at  one  or  otlier  of  the  oommon^t  of  the  minor  theatres  ;  and  wbei 
he  did  earn  anything,  it  was  spent  in  the  old  way. 

"  About  this  time,  and  when  he  had  been  existing  for  upwardi 
of  a  year  no  one  knew  how,  I  had  a  short  engagement  at  one  od 
the  theatres  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water,  and  here  I  saw  thij 
man,  whom  I  had  lost  sight  of  for  some  time ;  for  I  had  been 
travelling  in  the  provinces,  and  he  had  been  skulking  in  the  lanei 
and  alleys  of  London.  I  was  dressed  to  leave  the  house,  and  wai 
crossing  the  sts^e  on  my  way  out,  when  he  tapped  me  on  th< 
shoulder.     Never  shall  I  forget  the  repulsive  sight  that  met  m] 
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eje  when  I  turned  round.  He  was  dressed  for  the  pantomime,  in 
all  the  absurdity  of  a  clown's  costume.  The  spectral  figures  in 
the  Dance  of  Death,  the  most  frightful  shapes  that  the  ablest 
painter  ever  portrayed  on  canvas,  never  presented  an  appearance 
half  so  ghastly.  His  bloated  body  and  shrunken  legs  —  their 
deformity  enhanced  a  hundred  fold  by  the  fantastic  dress — the 
glassy  eyes,  contrasting  fearfully  with  the  thick  white  paint  with 
▼hich  the  face  was  besmeared :  the  grotesquely-ornamented  head, 
tranbling  with  paralysis,  and  the  long  skinny  hands,  rubbed  with 
vtite  chalk — ^all  gave  him  a  hideous  and  unnatural  appearance,  of 
iridch  no  description  could  convey  an  adequate  idea,  and  which, 
to  tiliis  day,  I  shudder  to  think  o£  His  voice  was  hollow  and 
tranulous,  as  he  took  me  aside,  and  in  broken  words  recounted  a 
long  catalogue  of  sickness  and  privations,  terminating,  as  usual, 
vith  an  urgent  request  for  the  loan  of  a  trifling  sum  of  money.  I 
pDt  a  few  shillings  in  his  hand,  and,  as  I  turned  away,  I  heard 
the  roar  of  laughter  which  followed  his  first  tumble  on  to  the  stage. 

"A  few  nights  afterwards,  a  boy  put  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  in 
mj  hand,  on  which  were  scrawled  a  few  words  in  pencil,  intimating 
tbt  the  man  was  dangerously  ill,  and  begging  me,  after  the  per- 
fmnance,  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  some  street — I  forget  the 
name  of  it  now — at  no  great  distance  from  the  theatre.  I  promised 
to  comply,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away ;  and,  after  the  curtain  fell, 
dUied  forth  on  my  melancholy  errand. 

"  It  was  late,  for  I  had  been  playing  in  the  last  piece ;  and,  as 
it  was  a  benefit  night,  the  performances  had  been  protracted  to  an 
nnosual  length.  It  was  a  dark  cold  night,  with  a  chill  damp  wind, 
viuch  blew  the  rain  heavily  against  the  windows  and  house-fronts. 
Pools  of  water  had  collected  in  the  narrow  and  little-frequented 
streets,  and  as  many  of  the  thinly-scattered  oil-lamps  had  been 
blown  out  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  walk  was  not  only  a 
oomfortless,  but  most  uncertain  one.  I  had  fortunately  taken  the 
light  course,  however,  and  succeeded,  after  a  little  difficulty,  in 
finding  the  house  to  which  I  had  been  directed — a  coal  shed,  with 
one  story  above  it,  in  the  back  room  of  which  lay  the  object  of  my 
Match. 

"  A  wretched-looking  woman,  the  man's  wife,  met  me  on  the 
stairs,  and,  telling  me  that  he  had  just  fallen  into  a  kind  of  a  doze, 
led  me  softly  in,  and  placed  a  chair  for  me  at  the  bed-side.  The 
nek  man  was  lying  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  wall ;  and  as 
he  took  no  heed  of  my  presence,  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  place 
m  whidi  I  found  myself. 

"  He  was  lying  on  an  old  bedstead,  which  turned  up  during  the 
iay.    The  tattered  remains  of  a  checked  curtain  were  dr«.wu  TQivm!^ 
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the  Iwd'a  head,  to  exclude  the  wind,  which  howeTer  made  ite  waj 
into  the  comfortlesa  room  through  the  numerous  chinka  in  the 
door,  and  blew  it  to  and  fro  every  instant.  There  waa  a  low  cinder 
fire  in  a  rusty  unfixed  grate ;  and  an  old  three-cornered  stained 
tahle,  with  some  mediciae-bottles,  a  broken  glass,  and  a  few  other 
domestic  articlefl,  was  drawn  out  before  it.  A  little  child  was 
sleeping  on  a  temporary  bed  which  had  been  made  for  it  on  the 
floor,  and  the  woman  aat  on  a  chair  by  its  side.  There  were  a 
couple  of  shelves,  with  a  few  plates  and  cups  and  saucers :  and  a 
pair  of  stage  Bhoes  and  a  conple  of  foils  hung  lieneath  them.  With 
the  exception  of  little  heaps  of  raga  and  bundlea  which  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  into  the  coraera  of  the  room,  these  were  the  only 
things  in  the  apartment. 

"  1  had  had  time  to  note  these  little  particularB,  and  to  mark 
the  heavy  breathing  and  feverieh  startings  of  the  sick  man,  before 
he  waa  aware  of  my  presence.  In  his  restleaa  attempts  to  procure 
some  easy  rea ting-place  for  his  head,  he  tossed  his  hand  out  of  the 
bed,  and  it  fell  on  mine.  He  started  up,  and  stared  eagerly  in  my 
face. 

" '  Iflr.  Hutley,  John,'  said  his  wife  j  *  Mr,  Hutley,  that  you 
sent  for  to-night,  you  know.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  said  the  invaUd,  passing  hie  hand  across  his  forehead  j 
*  Hutley  —  Hutley — ^let  me  see.'  He  seemed  endeavouring  to 
collect  his  thoughts  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  graapiag  me  tightly 
by  the  wrist,  said,  '  Don't  leave  me— don't  leave  me,  old  fellow. 
She'll  murder  me ;  I  know  she  will.' 

"  *  Has  he  been  long  bo  ? '  said  I>  addreBsing  hia  weeping  wife. 

**  *  Since  yesterday  night,'  she  replied.  *  John,  John,  don't  you 
know  me  1 ' 

"  •  Don't  let  her  come  near  me,'  said  the  man,  with  a  shudder, 
as  she  stooped  over  him.  '  Drive  her  away ;  I  can't  bear  her  near 
me,'  He  stared  wildly  at  her,  with  a  look  of  deadly  apprehenaion, 
and  then  whispered  in  ray  ear,  *  I  beat  her,  Jem ;  I  heat  her 
yesterday,  and  many  timea  before.  I  have  starved  her,  and  the 
boy  too ;  and  now  I  am  weak  and  helplesSj  Jem,  she'll  murder  me 
for  it;  I  know  she  wdL  ff  yovi'd  seen  her  cry,  as  I  have,  you'd 
know  it  too.  Keep  her  otf.'  He  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  sank  back 
exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

"  I  knew  but  too  well  what  all  this  meant.  If  I  could  hare 
entertained  any  doubt  of  it,  for  an  instant,  one  gknce  at  the 
woman's  pale  feoe  and  wasted  form  would  have  sufficiently  explained 
the  real  state  of  the  caae.  *  You  had  better  stand  aside,'  8«dd  I  to 
the  poor  creature.  '  You  can  do  Mm  no  good.  Perhape  he  will 
be  calmer,  if  he  does  not  see  you.'     She  retired  out  of  the  man's 
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dgbi  He  opened  his  eyes,  after  a  few  seconds,  and  looked  anxiously 
round. 

" '  Is  she  gone  ? '  he  eagerly  inquired. 

"  *  Yes — ^yes,'  said  I ;  *she  shall  not  hurt  you.' 

"  •  m  tell  you  what,  Jem,'  said  the  man,  in  a  low  yoice,  '  she 
doM  hurt  me.  There's  something  in  her  eyes  wakes  such  a  dread- 
fbl  fear  in  my  heart,  that  it  drives  me  mad.  All  last  night,  her 
laige  staring  eyes  and  pale  face  were  close  to  mine ;  wherever  I 
turned,  they  turned ;  and  whenever  I  started  up  from  my  sleep, 
Bhe  was  at  the  bed-dde  looking  at  me.'  He  drew  me  closer  to  him, 
u  he  said  in  a  deep,  alarmed  whisper — '  Jem,  she  must  be  an  evil 
qmt — a  devil !  Hush !  I  know  she  is.  If  she  had  been  a 
w(Hnan,  she  would  have  died  long  ago.  No  woman  could  have 
borne  what  she  has.' 

"I  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  long  course  of  cruelty  and 
neglect  which  must  have  occurred  to  produce  such  an  impression 
on  soch  a  man.  I  could  say  nothing  in  reply ;  for  who  could  offer 
hope,  or  consolation,  to  the  abject  being  before  me  1 

"I  sat  there  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  during  which  time  he 
tossed  about,  murmuring  exclamations  of  pain  or  impatience, 
lesUessly  throwing  his  arms  here  and  there,  and  turning  constantly 
from  side  to  side.  At  length  he  fell  into  that  state  of  partial 
moonsciousness,  in  which  the  mind  wanders  uneasily  from  scene  to 
Boene,  and  from  place  to  place,  without  the  control  of  reason,  but 
itill  without  being  able  to  divest  itself  of  an  indescribable  sense 
of  present  suffering.  Finding  from  his  incoherent  wanderings  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  knowing  that  in  all  probability  the  fever  would 
not  grow  immediately  worse,  I  left  hrm,  promising  his  miserable 
Tife  that  I  would  repeat  my  visit  next  evening,  and,  if  necessary, 
Bt  np  with  the  patient  during  the  night. 

"I  kept  my  promise.  The  last  four  and  twenty  hours  had 
produced  a  frightful  alteration.  The  eyes,  though  deeply  sunk  and 
hesTy,  shone  with  a  lustre,  frightful  to  behold.  The  lips  were 
parched,  and  cracked  in  many  places :  the  dry  hard  sMn  glowed 
with  a  burning  heat,  and  there  was  an  almost  unearthly  air  of 
wild  anxiety  in  the  man's  face,  indicating  even  more  strongly  the 
nvages  of  the  disease.     The  fever  was  at  its  height. 

"  I  took  the  seat  I  had  occupied  the  night  before,  and  there  I 
lat  for  hours,  listening  to  sounds  which  must  strike  deep  to  the 
heart  of  the  most  callous  among  human  brings — the  awful  ravings 
of  a  dying  man.  From  what  I  had  heard  of  the  medical  attend- 
uifg  opinion,  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  for  him :  I  was  sitting  by 
bia  death-bed.  I  saw  the  wasted  limbs,  which  a  few  hours  before, 
bid  been  distorted  for  the  amusement  of  a  \)oifiteTO\u^  g^a^^tix 
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writhing  under  the  torturea  of  a  burning  fever — I  heard  the  clown 'i 
ahrill  laugh,  blending  with  the  low  murmurlDgs  of  the  dying  man. 

"  It  is  a  touching  thing  to  hear  the  mind  reverting  to  the  ordi- 
nary occupatioaa  and  pursuits  of  health,  when  the  body  lies  before 
you  weak  and  helpless ;  hut  when  those  occupations  are  of  a 
character  the  most  strongly  opposed  to  anything  we  associate  with 
grave  or  solemn  ideaa,  the  impression  produGcd  ifl  infinitely  more 
powerful.  The  theatre,  and  the  public -honee,  were  the  chief 
themes  of  the  wretched  man's  wanderings.  It  was  evening,  he 
fancied ;  he  had  a  part  to  play  that  night ;  it  waa  Late,  and  ho 
must  leave  home  instantly.  Why  did  they  hold  him,  and  prevent 
hifl  going — he  should  lose  the  money — he  must  go.  No  !  they 
would  not  let  him.  He  hid  his  face  in  his  burning  hande,  and 
feebly  bemoaned  his  own  weakness^  and  the  cruelty  of  his  persecu- 
tors. A  short  pauae,  and  he  uhouted  out  a  few  doggerel  rhymes — 
the  laat  he  had  ever  leamt.  He  roae  in  bed,  drew  up  his  withered 
limbs,  and  rolled  about  in  uncouth  positions ;  he  was  acting— he 
was  at  the  theatre.  A  minute's  silence,  and  he  murmured  the 
bui'den  of  some  roaring  song.  He  had  reached  the  old  houBe  at 
last ;  how  hot  the  room  was.  He  had  been  ill,  very  ill,  but  he 
was  well  now^  and  happy.  Fill  up  his  glass.  Who  was  that,  that 
dashed  it  from  his  lipe?  It  waa  the  aame  persecutor  that  had 
followed  him  before.  He  fell  back  upon  his  piUow,  and  moaned 
aloud.  A  short  period  of  oblivion,  and  he  was  wandering  through 
a  tedious  maze  of  low  arched  rooms — so  low,  sometimea,  that  ho 
must  creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  make  his  way  along ;  it 
was  close  and  dark^  and  every  way  he  turned,  some  obstacle  im- 
peded his  progress.  There  were  insecta  too,  hideous  crawling 
things,  with  eyes  that  stared  upon  him,  and  filled  the  very  adr 
around :  glisteoing  horribly  amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  the  place. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  alive  with  reptiles — the  vault  expanded 
to  an  enormous  size — ^frightful  figures  flitted  to  and  fro — and  the 
faces  of  men  he  knew,  rendered  hideous  by  gibing  and  mouthing, 
peered  out  from  among  them ;  they  were  searing  him  with  heated 
irons,  and  binding  his  head  with  cords  till  the  blood  started ;  and 
he  struggled  madly  for  life. 

"  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  paroxysms,  when  I  had  with  great 
difiiculty  held  him  down  in  his  bed,  he  sank  into  what  appeared 
to  be  a  slumber.  Overpowered  with  watching  and  exertion,  I  had 
closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  when  I  felt  a  violent  clutch  on  my 
shoulder.  I  awoke  instantly.  He  had  raised  himself  up,  so  aa  to 
seat  himself  in  bed — a  dreadful  change  had  come  over  his  face,  but 
consciouanesa  had  returned,  for  he  evidently  knew  me.  The  child 
vrbo  hsd  been  long  since  disturbed  by  his  ravings,  rose  from  itf 
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little  bed,  and  ran  towards  its  father,  screaming  with,  fright — the 
mother  hastily  caught  it  in  her  annSj  lest  he  should  iiyure  it  in 
the  violence  of  hia  insanity :  but,  terrified  by  the  alteration  of  hifl 
features,  stood  transfixed  by  the  bed-side.  He  grasped  my  shoulder 
convulsively,  and,  striking  his  breast  with  the  other  hand,  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  articulate.  It  was  xmavailing — he  extended 
his  arm  towards  them,  and  made  another  violent  effort.  There 
was  a  rattling  noise  in  the  throat — a  glare  of  the  eye — a  short 
stifled  groan— and  he  fell  hack— dead  ! " 


It  would  afford  us  the  highest  gratification  to  be  enabled  to 
record  Mr.  Pickwick'fi  opinion  of  the  foregoing  anecdote.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  been  enabled  bo  present  it 
to  our  readers,  but  for  a  moat  unfortunate  occurrence, 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  replaced  on  the  table  the  ghm  which,  dtuing 
the  last  few  sentences  of  the  tale,  he  had  retained  in  his  hand ;  and 
had  Just  made  up  his  miud  to  speak — indeed,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Mr,  Snodgrass's  note-book  for  stating,  that  he  had  actually 
opened  his  mouth— when  the  waiter  entered  the  room,  and  said — 

"  Some  gen tlemem,  Sir." 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  on  the  point  oi 
delivering  some  remarks  which  would  have  enlightened  the  world, 
if  not  the  Thames,  when  he  was  thus  interrupted :  for  he  gazed 
sternly  on  the  waiter's  countenance,  and  then  looked  round  on  the 
company  generally,  as  if  seeking  for  information  relative  to  the  new 
comers. 

"  Oh  ! "  BBid  Mr.  Winkle,  rising,  "  some  friends  of  mine — show 
them  in.  Very  pleaaarit  fellows,"  added  Mr.  Winkle,  after  the 
waiter  bad  retired — *'  Otficers  of  the  97th,  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  rather  oddly  this  morning.     You  will  like  them  very  mucL" 

Mr,  Pickwick's  equanimity  was  at  once  restored.  The  waiter 
returned,  and  ushered  three  gentlemen  into  the  room. 

*'  Lieutenant  Tappleton,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "  Lieutenant  Tap- 
pleton,  Mr,  Pickwick — Doctor  Payne,  Mr,  Pickwick — Mr.  Snod- 
grasa,  you  have  seen  before  :  my  friend^  Mr.  Tupman,  Doctor  Payne 
— Doctor  Slammer,  Mr.  Pickwick— Mr.  Tupman,  Doctor  Slam^." 

Here  Mr.  Winkle  suddenly  paused  ;  for  strong  emotion  was 
visible  on  the  countenance  both  of  Mr.  Tupman  and  the  Doctor. 

"I  have  met  this  gentleman  before,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
marked  emphasis. 

"  Indeed  !  "  add  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  And — and  that  person,  too,,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  the 
Doctor,  bestowing  a  scrutinizing  glance  on  the  green  -  coated 
ttmuffer,      "  J  think  I  gave  that  person  a  very  pressing  invitation 
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lait  night,  which  he  tiioiight  proper  to  dedina.''  Saying  which, 
the  Doctor  scowled  magnanimouBly  on  the  stranger,  and  whispered 
his  friend  Lieutenant  Tapideton. 

"You  don't  say  bo"  said  that  gentleman,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  whisper. 

"I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Doctor  Slammer. 

"Tou  are  bound  to  kick  him  on  the  spot,"  murmured  the  owner 
of  the  camp-stool,  with  great  importance. 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Payne,"  interposed  the  Lieutenant.  "  Will  you 
iDow  me  to  ask  you,  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
WM  considerably  mystified  by  this  very  unpolite  by-play — "  Will 
yon  allow  me  to  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  that  person  belongs  to  your 

PMtjt" 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  he  is  a  guest  of  ours." 

"He  is  a  member  of  your  dub,  or  I  am  mistaken  t "  said  the 
lieutenant,  inquiringly. 

"Certainly  not,"  responded  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"And  never  wears  your  dub-button  1"  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"No — never  !"  replied  the  astonished  Mr.  Kckwick. 

lieutenant  Tappleton  turned  round  to  his  friend  Doctor  Slam- 
■er,  with  a  scarcdy  perceptible  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  as  if  implying 
Mne  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection.  The  little  Doctor 
looked  wrathful,  but  confounded ;  and  Mr.  Payne  gazed  with  a 
feneious  aspect  on  the  beaming  countenance  of  the  unconscious 
Pickwick. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly  addressing  Mr.  Tupman,  in  a 
tone  which  made  that  gentleman  start  as  perceptibly  as  if  a  pin 
hid  been  cunningly  inserted  in  the  calf  of  his  leg — "  you  were  at 
diehdl  here,  last  night  1" 

Mr.  Tupman  gasped  a  faint  affirmative  ;  looking  very  hard  at 
Ml  Pidcwick  all  the  while. 

"That  person  was  your  companion,"  said  the  Doctor,  pointing 
to  the  still  unmoved  stranger. 

Hr.  Tupman  admitted  the  fact 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor  to  the  stranger,  "  I  ask  you  once 
tgim,  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  you  choose  to 
pre  me  your  card,  and  to  receive  the  treatment  of  a  gentleman  ; 
■  whether  you  impose  upon  me  the  necessity  of  personeJly  chastis- 
ing yon  on  the  spot  1 " 

'Stay,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I  really  cannot  allow  this 
Bitter  to  go  any  further  without  some  explanation.  Tupman, 
Mount  the  circumstances." 

Hr.  Tupman,  thus  solemnly  adjured,  stated  the  caae  vn  «k  ^«ii 
Mds ;  toofliiad  ■IvhtJ/  qd  the  borrowing  of  the  coat  \  tT^tioa^ai 
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largely  on  its  having  been  done  "  after  dinner ; "  wound  up  with  i 
little  penitence  on  hie  own  account ;  and  left  the  stranger  to  clea 
himself  as  he  beet  could. 

He  waa  apparently  about  to  proceed  to  do  so,  when  Lieutenan 
Tappleton,  who  had  been  eyeing  him  with  great  curiosity,  sai^ 
with  considerable  scorn — "  Haven't  I  seen  you  at  the  thi 
Sir?" 

"  Certainly/'  replied  the  unabashed  stranger. 

"  He  is  a  HtroUing  actor,"  aaid  the  Lieutenant,  contemptuously 
turning  to  Dr,  Slammer—"  He  acts  in  the  piece  that  the  OflScei 
of  the  62  nd  get  up  at  the  Rochester  Theatre  to-morrow  nighl 
You  cannot  proceed  in  this  affair,  Slammer — impossible  ! "        ^B 

"  Quite  I "  aaid  the  dignified  Payne,  ^ 

"  Sony  to  have  placed  you  in  this  disagreeable  situatioDj"  eui 
Lieutenant  Tappleton,  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  allow  me  t 
suggest,  that  the  beat  way  of  avoiding  &  recurrence  of  such  aceni 
in  future,  will  be  to  be  more  select  in  the  choice  of  your  oon 
paniona  Good  evening,  Sir  ! "  and  the  Lieutenant  bounced  ou 
of  the  room. 

"  And  allow  me  to  Bay,  Sir,"  said  the  irascible  Doctor  Payni 
"  that  if  I  bad  been  Tappleton,  or  if  I  had  been  Slammer,  I  woul 
have  pulled  your  nose,  Sir,  and  the  nose  of  every  man  in  thi 
company.  I  would.  Sir, — every  man.  Payne  is  my  name,  Sir-^ 
Doctor  Payne  of  the  43rd.  Good  evening,  Sir."  Having  conclude 
this  Bpeechj  and  uttered  the  three  last  words  iin  a  loud  key,  h 
atalked  majestically  after  hie  friend,  closely  followed  by  Doctd 
Slammer,  who  said  nothing,  but  contented  himself  by  witherin 
the  company  with  a  look. 

Rising  rage  and  extreme  bewilderment  had  swelled  the  nobl 
breast  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  almost  to  the  bursting  of  hie  waistcoal 
during  the  delivery  of  the  above  defiance.  He  stood  transfijted  t 
the  spot,  gating  on  vacancy.  The  closing  of  the  door  recalled  hil 
to  himseE  He  rushed  forward  with  fuiy  in  his  looks,  and  fire  ii 
his  eye.  His  hand  was  upon  the  lock  of  the  door ;  in  anothfl 
instant  it  would  have  been  on  the  throat  of  Doctor  Payne  of  th 
43rd,  had  not  Mr.  Snodgrasa  seized  his  revered  leader  by  the  cot 
tail,  and  dragged  him  backwards. 

••Restrain  him,"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  "Winkle,  Tupman— h 
must  not  peril  his  distinguished  life  in  such  a  cause  as  this."       '[ 

"Let  me  go,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Hold  him  tight,"  shouted  Mr  Snodgrass ;  and  by  the  unit! 
efforts  of  the  whole  company,  Irlr.  Pickwick  was  forced  into  an  an 
chmi. 

"Le&ve  him  alone,"  said  the  green-eoated  stranger—" 
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ind  water— jolly  old  gentJeman — ^lots  of  pluck — swallow  this — 
ah!— capital  stuff."  Having  previously  tested  the  virtues  of  a 
btunper,  which  had  been  mixed  by  the  dismal  man,  the  stranger 
applied  the  glass  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  mouth ;  and  the  remainder  of 
ito  contents  rapidly  disappeared. 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  the  brandy  and  water  had  done  its 
work;  the  amiable  countenance  of  Mr.  Pickwick  tras  fast  recover- 
ing its  customary  expression. 

"They  are  not  worth  your  notice,"  said  the  dismal  man. 

"You  are  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "they  are  not.  I 
am  ashamed  to  have  been  betrayed  into  this  warmth  of  feeling. 
Dtav  your  chair  up  to  the  table,  Sir." 

The  dismal  man  readily  complied :  a  circle  was  again  formed  round 
tk  table,  and  harmony  once  more  prevailed.  Some  lingering  irrita- 
tsUty  appeared  to  find  a  resting  place  in  Mr.  Winkle's  bosom, 
oecidoned  possibly  by  the  temporary  abstraction  of  his  coat — 
tboqgh  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  so  E(light  a  circum- 
itaooe  can  have  excited  even  a  passing  feeling  of  anger  in  a  Pick- 
wickian breast.  With  this  exception,  their  good  humour  was 
en^etely  restored;  and  the  evening  concluded  with  the  con- 
finality  with  which  it  had  begun. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

i  RBLD-DAT   AND   BIVOUAO — MORE  NEW   FRIENDS  ;   AND  AN 
INVITATION   TO   THE   COUNTRY. 


.Ctl 

iri! 

o»      Many  authors  entertain,  not  only  a  foolish,  but  a  really  dishonest 

!<i    Ajjection,  to  acknowledge  the  sources  from  whence  they  derive 

■idi  valuable  information.     We  have  no  such  feeling.     We  are 

Mdy  endeavouring  to  discharge  in  an  upright  manner,  the  respon- 

Ale  duties  of  our  editorial  functions ;  and  whatever  ambition  we 

H  aigbt  have  felt  under  other  circumstances,  to  lay  claim  to  the 

^  iMhonhip  of  these  adventures,  a  regard  for  truth  forbids  us  to 

io  more,  than  claim  the  merit  of  their  judicious  arrangement, 

-i   nd  impartial   narration.      The  Pickwick  papers   are   our  New 

Biver  Head ;  and  we  may  be  compared  to  the  New  River  Com- 

Rsay.     The  labours  of  others,  have  raised  for  us  an  immense 

tfXMrvoir  of  important   facts.      We  merely  lay  them  on,    and 

innicate  them,  in  a  clear  and  gentle  stream,  through  the 

oi  these  numbers,  to  a  world  thirsting  for  Plckmc^kiaak 
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Acting  in  thii  spirit,  and  resolutely  proceeding  on  our  deter- 
mination to  avow  our  obligations  to  the  authorities  we  have  con- 
sulted, we  frankly  aay^  that  to  the  note-book  of  Mr.  SnodgraiMi 
are  we  indebted  for  the  particulars  recorded  in  thie,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter — particulars,  which,  now  that  we  have  disbur- 
dened our  conscience,  we  shall  proceed  to  detail  without  further 
comment. 

The  whole  population  of  Rocheeter  and  the  adjoining  towns, 
rose  from  their  beda  at  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning,  iii 
a  state  of  the  utmost  bustle  and  excitement.  A  grand  review  waa 
to  take  place  upon  the  lines.  The  manoeuvrea  of  half  a  dozen 
regiments  were  to  be  iDspected  by  the  eagle  eye  of  the  commander- 
in-chief;  temporary  fortiJcations  had  been  erected,  the  citadel  vaa 
to  be  attacked  and  taken,  and  a  mine  wafl  to  be  spniDg. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was,  as  our  readers  may  have  gathered  from  the 
slight  extract  we  gave  from  his  description  of  Chatham,  an  eathusi 
aatic  admirer  of  the  army,  Nothing  coidd  have  been  more  de 
lightful  to  him — nothing  could  have  harmonized  so  well  with  fch< 
peculiar  feeling  of  each  of  his  companions— as  this  sight.  A» 
eordingly  they  were  soon  a-foot,  and  walking  tn  the  direction  ol 
the  scene  of  action,  towards  which  crowds  of  people  were  already 
poimng,  from  a  variety  of  t^uariierB, 

The  appearance  of  everything  on  the  lines,  denoted  that  thi 
approaching  ceremony  was  one  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  im 
portance.  There  were  sentries  posted  to  keep  the  ground  for  thi 
troops,  and  servants  on  the  batteries  keeping  places  for  the  ladiefl 
and  sergeants  running  to  and  fro,  with  vellum  covered  books  undeJ 
their  arras,  and  Colonel  Bulder,  in  full  military  uniform,  on  horse 
back,  gallopping  Erst  to  one  place  and  then  to  another,  and  backio| 
his  horse  among  the  peoplsj  and  prancing,  and  curvetting,  aii4 
shouting  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  and  maMng  himself  vei^ 
hoarse  in  the  voice,  and  very  red  in  the  face,  without  any  aesigo 
able  cause  or  reason  whatever.  Officers  were  running  backward 
and  forwards,  first  communicating  with  Colonel  Bulder,  and  thei 
ordering  the  sergeants,  and  then  running  away  altogether :  an* 
even  the  very  privates  themselves  looked  from  behind  their  glaze< 
stocks  with  an  air  of  mysterious  solemnity,  which  eufficientl} 
bespoke  the  special  nature  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  companions  stationed  themselves  il 
the  fixtnt  rank  of  the  crowd,  and  patiently  awaited  the  commence 
ment  of  the  procecdingB.  The  throng  was  increasing  evet^ 
moment ;  and  the  efforts  they  were  compelled  to  make,  to  retaii 
the  position  they  had  gained,  sufficiently  occupied  their  attentioi 
during  the  two  hours  that  ensued.     At  one  time  there  wan   < 
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nddeD  preasnre  from  behind ;  and  then  Mr.  Pickwick  was  jerked 
fcHTwaid  for  several  yards,  with  a  degi'ee  of  speed  and  elasticity 
higUy  inconsistent  with  the  general  gravity  of  his  demeanour ;  at 
another  moment  there  was  a  request  to  "keep  back"  from  the 
front,  and  then  the  butt  end  of  a  musket  was  either  dropped  upon 
Mr.  Pickwick's  toe,  to  remind  him  of  the  demand,  or  thrust  into 
his  diest  to  ensure  its  being  complied  with.  Then  some  facetious 
geatlemen  on  the  left,  after  pressing  sideways  in  a  body,  and 
aqneezing  Mr.  Snodgrass  into  the  very  last  extreme  of  human 
twtnre,  would  request  to  know  "  veie  he  yob  a  shovin'  to,"  and 
wben  Mr.  Winkle  had  done  expressing  his  excessive  indignation  at 
vitnessing  this  unprovoked  assault,  some  person  behind  would 
hock  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  beg  the  &vour  of  his  putting  his 
head  in  his  pocket  These,  and  other  practical  witticisms,  coupled 
with  the  unaccountable  absence  of  Mr.  Tupman  (who  had  suddenly 
diu^peared,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found),  rendered  their  situa- 
tion upon  the  whole  rather  more  uncomfortable,  than  pleasing  or 
doirable. 

At  length  that  low  roar  of  many  voices  ran  through  the  crowd, 
Thich  usually  announces  the  arri^  of  whatever  they  have  been 
waiting  for.  All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sally- 
port A  few  moments  of  eager  expectation,  and  colours  were  seen 
fluttering  gaily  in  the  air,  arms  glistened  brightly  in  the  sun  : 
odnmn  after  column  poured  on  to  the  plain.  The  troops  halted  and 
formed ;  the  word  of  command  rung  through  the  line,  there  was  a 
general  clash  of  muskets,  as  arms  were  presented ;  and  the  com- 
■ander-in-chief,  attended  by  Colonel  Bulder  and  numerous  officers, 
etntered  to  the  front  The  military  bands  struck  up  altogether : 
the  horses  stood  upon  two  legs  each,  cantered  backwards,  and 
whidced  their  tails  about  in  all  directions :  the  dogs  barked,  the 
mob  screamed,  the  troops  recovered,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
en  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but  a  long  perspective 
of  red  coats  and  white  trousers,  fixed  and  motionless. 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  so  folly  occupied  in  falling  about,  and 
■  diaentangling  himself,  miraculously,  from  between  the  legs  of 
J  hones,  l^t  he  had  not  enjoyed  sufficient  leisure  to  observe  the 
i  aeene  before  him,  until  it  assumed  the  appearance  we  have  just 
;  deacxibed.  When  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  stand  firmly  on  his 
l^  his  gratification  and  delight  were  unbounded. 

"  Can  anything  be  finer,  or  more  delightfrd  ? "  he  inquired  of 
Mr  Winkle. 

"  Nothing,''  replied  that  gentleman,  who  had  had  a  short  man 
•landing  on  each  of  his  feet,  for  the  quarter  of  an  hour  immediately 
pieeediDff. 
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**  It  IB  indeed  a  noble  and  &  brilliant  aiglit,"  said  Mr.  SnodgrasR, 
in  whose  bosom  a  blaze  of  poetry  was  rapidly  bureting  forth,  '*  to 
aee  the  gaDant  defenders  of  their  country,  drawn  up  in  brilliant 
array  before  its  peaceful  citizens :  their  (&c&a  beaming— not  with 
warlike  ferocity,  but  with  ciTiliaed  gentleneee :  their  eyes  flaahing 
— not  with  the  rude  fire  of  rapine  or  revenge,  but  with  the  soft 
light  of  humanity  and  inteUigence." 

Mr.  Pickwick  fiiUy  entered  into  the  spirit  of  thia  eiilogium,  but 
he  could  not  exactly  re-echo  its  terms ;  for  the  Boft  light  of  intelli* 
gence  burnt  rather  feebly  in  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  inaamuch  as 
the  command  "eyes  front "  had  been  given  ;  and  all  the  spectator 
saw  before  him  wob  Beveral  thouaand  pair  of  optica^  staring  straight 
forward,  wholly  divefited  of  any  expression  whatever. 

**  We  are  in  a  capital  situation,  now/'  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  lcK>k- 
ing  round  him.  The  crowd  had  gradually  dispersed  from  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  they  were  nearly  alone. 

*•  Capital  1 "  echoed  both  Mr.  Snodgrasa  and  Mr,  Winkle. 

"  What  are  they  doing  now  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  a^JUBting 
his  Bpectaeles. 

"I — 'I^ — rather  think,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  changing  colonr — "I 
rather  think  they're  going  to  fire." 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  haatDy. 

*'  I — I — really  think  they  are,"  urged  Mr.  Snodgrasa,  somewhat 
alanned. 

"  Impossible,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  had  hardly  uttered 
the  word,  when  tha  whole  half  dozen  regiments  levelled  their 
muskets  as  if  they  had  but  one  common  object,  and  that  object 
the  Pickwickiaaa ;  and  burst  forth  with  the  most  awful  and  tre- 
mendous diaeharge  that  ever  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  or  an 
elderly  gentleman  off  his. 

It  was  in  this  trying  situation,  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  of  blank 
cartridges,  and  harassed  by  the  operations  of  the  military,  a  fresh 
body  of  whom  had  begim  to  fiadl  in,  on  the  opposite  side,  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  displayed  that  perfect  coolness  and  self-poasesBion,  which 
tae  the  indispensable  acoompaniments  of  a  great  mind.  He  seixed 
Mr.  Winkle  by  the  arm,  and  placing  himself  between  that  gentle- 
man and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  eamestily  besought  them  to  remember 
that  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  rendered  deaf  by  the  noise, 
there  waa  no  immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
firing. 

"  But — but — suppose  some  of  the  men  should  happen  to  have 
bail  cartridges  by  mistake,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Winkle,  pallid  at 
the  supposition  he  was  himself  ooi^juring  up.  "  I  heard  something 
whisHe  through  the  air  just  now^-€o  sharp  :  dose  to  my  ear." 
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"We  had  better  throw  ourselyes  on  our  faces,  hadn't  we  ?" 
fiud  Mr.  SnodgrasB. 

"No,  no — it's  over  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  His  lip  might 
quiver,  and  his  cheek  might  blanch,  but  no  expression  of  fear  or 
ooDcem  escaped  the  lips  of  that  immortal  man. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  right :  the  firing  ceased ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion,  when 
a  quick  movement  was  visible  in  the  line :  the  hoarse  shout  of  the 
void  of  command  ran  along  it,  and  before  either  of  the  party 
eoald  form  a  guees  at  the  meaning  of  this  new  manoeuvre,  the 
Thole  of  the  half  dozen  regiments,  with  fixed  bayonets,  charged  at 
doable  quick  time  down  upon  the  very  spot  on  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  were  stationed. 

Blan  is  but  mortal ;  and  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human 
eoorage  cannot  extend.  Mr.  Pickwick  gazed  through  his  spectacles 
for  an  instant  on  the  advancing  mass ;  and  then  fairly  turned  his 
back  and — ^we  will  not  say  fled;  first,  because  it  is  an  ignoble 
torn,  and,  secondly,  because  Mr.  Pickwick's  figure  was  by  no 
means  adapted  for  that  mode  of  retreat — he  trotted  away,  at  as 
quick  a  rate  as  his  legs  would  convey  him ;  so  quickly,  indeed,  that 
he  did  not  perceive  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  to  the  full 
extent)  until  too  late. 

The  opposite  troops,  whose  falling-in  had  perplexed  Mr.  Pickwick 
a  few  seconds  before,  were  drawn  up  to  repel  the  mimic  attack  of  the 
sham  besiegers  of  the  citadel ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mr. 
lickwick  and  his  two  companions  found  themselves  suddenly  in- 
dosed  between  two  lines  of  great  length ;  the  one  advancing  at  a 
n{adpace,  and  the  other  firmly  waiting  the  collision  in  hostile  array. 

"  Hoi ! "  shouted  the  officers  of  the  advancing  line — 

"(Jet  out  of  the  way,"  cried  the  officers  of  the  stationary  one. 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  to  1 "  screamed  the  agitated  Pickwickians. 

"Hoi — ^hoi — hoi,"  was  the  only  reply.  There  was  a  moment 
of  intense  bewilderment,  a  heavy  tramp  of  footsteps,  a  violent  con- 
eniBion ;  a  smothered  laugh — the  half  dozen  regiments  were  half  a 
thousand  yards  off,  and  the  soles  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  boots  were 
derated  in  air. 

Mr.  SnodgD*SB  and  Mr.  Winkle  had  each  performed  a  com- 
pol«wy  summerset  with  remarkable  agility,  when  the  first  object 
that  met  the  eyes  of  the  latter  as  he  sat  on  the  ground,  staunching 
with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  the  stream  of  life  which  issued 
&opi  his'  nose,  was  his  venerated  leader  at  some  distance  of, 
rowdng  after  his  own  hat,  which  was  gambolling  playfully  away  in 
perspective. 

There  are  very  few  momeDta  in  a  man's  existence,  NvVi«u  \i<b 
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experiences  so  much  ludicrous  distress,  or  meets  with  so  little 
charitable  commiseration,  as  when  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  own  hat. 
A  vast  deal  of  coolness,  and  a  peculiar  degree  of  judgment,  are 
requisite  in  catching  a  hat  A  man  must  not  be  precipitate,  or  he 
runs  over  it :  he  must  not  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  or  he 
loses  it  altogether.  The  best  way  is,  to  keep  gently  up  with  the 
object  of  pursuit,  to  be  wary  and  cautious,  to  watch  your  oppor- 
tunity well,  get  gradually  before  it,  then  make  a  rapid  dive,  seize  it 
by  the  crown,  and  stick  it  firmly  on  your  head  :  smiling  pleasantly 
all  the  time,  as  if  you  thought  it  as  good  a  joke  as  anybody  else. 

There  was  a  fine  gentle  wind,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  hat  rolled 
Bportively  before  it.  The  wind  puflfed,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  puffed, 
md  the  hat  rolled  over  and  over  as  merrily  as  a  lively  porpoise  in 
a  strong  tide ;  and  on  it  might  have  rolled,  far  beyond  Mr.  Pick- 
wicks reach,  had  not  its  course  been  providentially  stopped,  just 
as  that  gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  it  to  its  fate. 

Mir.  Pickwick,  we  say,  was  completely  exhausted,  and  about  to 
give  up  the  chajse,  when  the  hat  was  blown  with  some  violence 
agUDSt  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  with 
half-a-dozen  other  vehicles,  on  the  spot  to  which  his  steps  had  been 
directed,  Mr.  Pickwick,  perceiving  his  advantage,  darted  briskly 
forward,  secured  his  property,  planted  it  on  his  head,  and  paused 
to  take  breatL  He  had  not  been  stationary  half  a  minute,  when 
be  heard  his  own  name  eagerly  pronounced  by  a  voice,  which  he 
at  aase  recognised  as  Mr.  Tupman's,  and,  looking  upwards,  he 
btbeld  a  sight  which  filled  him  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

In  an  open  barouche,  the  horses  of  which  had  been  taken  out, 
tte  better  to  accommodate  it  to  the  crowded  place,  stood  a  stout 
oM  gentleman,  in  a  blue  coat  and  bright  buttons,  corderoy  breeches 
and  top  boots,  two  young  ladies  in  scarfs  and  feathers,  a  young 
gentleman  apparently  enamoured  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  in 
scarfe  and  feathers,  a  lady  of  doubtful  age,  probably  the  aunt  of 
the  aforesaid,  and  Mr.  Tupman,  as  easy  and  unconcerned  as  if  he 
bad  belonged  to  the  family  from  the  first  moments  of  his  infancy. 
Fastened  up  behind  the  barouche  was  a  hamper  of  spacious 
dimensicms — one  of  those  hampers  which  always  awakens  in  a 
contemplative  mind,  associations  connected  with  cold  fowls,  tongue, 
and  bottles  of  wine — and  on  the  box  sat  a  fat  and  red-faced  boy, 
in  a  state  of  somnolency,  whom  no  speculative  observer  could  have 
forded  for  an  instant  without  setting  down  as  the  official  dis- 
penser of  the  contents  of  the  before-mentioned  hamper,  when  the 
proper  time  for  their  consumption  should  arrive. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  bestowed  a  hasty  glance  on  these  intere&tm^ 
ol^ectB,  when  he  was  a^ain  greeted  by  his  fedthful  dd&cip\e. 
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"  Pickwick — ^Pickwick,"  said    Mr.  Tupman  ;   '*  come   up 
Make  baste." 

"  Come  along,  Sir.  Pray,  come  up,"  aaid  the  atout  gentleman. 
*' Joe! — damn  that  boy,  he's  gone  to  aleep  again, — Joe^  let  down 
the  steps."  The  fat  hoy  rolled  slowly  oft'  the  box,  let  down  the 
atepsj  and  held  the  carriage  door  invitingly  open.  IVIr,  Snodgrasa 
and  Mr,  Wiokle  came  up  at  the  moment 

"Room  for  you  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  atont  man,  "Two 
insidej  and  one  out.  Joe,  make  room  for  one  of  these  gentlemen 
on  the  box.  Now,  Sir,  come  along ; "  and  the  stout  gentleman 
extended  his  arm,  and  pulled  first  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Mr. 
Snodgraae,  into  the  barouche  by  main  force.  Mr.  Winkle  monjited 
to  the  box,  the  fat  boy  waddled  to  the  same  perch,  and  fell  fauat 
aaleep  instantly. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  etout  man,  "  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Know  you  very  well,  gentlemen,  though  you  mayn't  remember  me.* 
1  spent  Bonie  ev'nins  at  your  club  laat  winter^picked  up  my 
friend  Mr.  Tupman  here  this  morning,  and  very  glad  I  waa  to  see 
him.  Well,  Sir,  and  how  are  you  ?  You  do  look  uncnmmon  well, 
to  be  sure." 

Mr.  Pickwick  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  cordially 
ehook  hands  with  the  stout  gentleman  in  the  top  boots. 

"Well,  and  how  are  you,  Siri"  said  the  Btout  gentleman,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Snodgrasa  with  paterual  anxiety.  "Channing,  eh! 
Well,  that's  rights— that's  right.  And  how  are  you,  Sir  (to  Mr. 
Winkle)  1  Well^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  are  well  j  very 
glad  I  am,  to  he  sure.  My  daughters,  gentlemen — -my  gals  these 
are ;  and  that's  ray  Bister,  Miss  Rachael  Wardle.  She'a  a  Missj 
she  is  ■  and  yet  she  au't  a  Miss — eh,  Sir— eh  ?"  And  the  stout 
gentleman  plaj^lly  inserted  his  elbow  between  the  ribs  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  laughed  very  heartily. 

"  Lor,  brother  I  '*  said  Miaa  Wardle,  with  a  deprecating  smile. 
"  True,  true,"  said  the  stout  gentleman ;  "  no  one  can  deny  it. 
Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  thia  ia  my  friend  Mr.  Trundle. 
And  now  you  all  know  each  other,  let's  be  comfortable  and  happy, 
and  see  what's  going  forward  j  that's  what  I  say."  So  the  stout 
gentleman  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  pulled  out  hia 
glass,  and  everybody  stood  up  in  the  carriage^  and  looked  over 
somebody  else's  shoulder  at  the  evolutions  of  the  military. 

Astounding  evolutions  they   were,   one    rank   firing  over   the 

heads  of  another  rank,  and  then  running  away  ;  and  then  the  othet 

rank  firing  over  the  heads  of  another  rank,  and  running  away  ici 

their  turn  ;  aod  then  forming  squares,  with  officers  in  the  centre  J 

mad  then  (i&aceiiding  the  trench  on  one  side  with  scaling  ladders* 
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ind  asoending  it  on  the  other  again  by  the  same  means ;  and 
knoeking  down  barricades  of  baskets,  and  behaving  in  the  most 
gallant  manner  possible.  Then  there  was  such  a  ramming  down 
of  the  contents  of  enormous  guus  on  the  battery,  with  instruments 
like  magnified  mops ;  such  a  preparation  before  they  were  let  off, 
and  such  an  awful  noise  when  they  did  go,  that  the  air  resounded 
with  the  screams  of  ladies.  The  young  Miss  Wardles  were  so 
frightened,  that  Mr.  Trundle  was  actually  obliged  to  hold  one  of 
them  up  in  the  carriage,  whUe  Mr.  Snodgrass  supported  the  other ; 
and  Mr.  Wardle's  sister  suffered  under  such  a  dreadful  state  of 
noTons  alarm,  that  Mr.  Tupman  found  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  to  keep  her  up  at  alL  Everybody 
▼aa  excited,  except  the  fat  boy,  and  he  slept  as  soundly  as  if  the 
roaring  of  cannon  were  his  ordinary  lullaby. 

"Joe,  Joe!"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  when  the  citadel  was 
taken,  and  the  besiegers  and  besieged  sat  down  to  dinner.  "  Damn 
that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep  again.  Be  good  enough  to  pinch  him. 
Sir— in  the  leg,  if  yon  please ;  nothing  else  wakes  him — thank  you. 
Undo  the  hamper,  Joe." 

The  fat  boy,  who  had  been  effectually  roused  by  the  compres- 
rioD  of  a  portion  of  his  leg,  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  Mr. 
Winkle,  rolled  off  the  box  once  again,  and  proceeded  to  unpack  the 
hamper,  with  more  expedition  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
ius  previous  inactivity. 

"  Now,  we  must  sit  dose,"  said  the  stout  gentleman.  After  a 
great  many  jokes  about  squeezing  the  ladies'  sleeves,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  blushing  at  simdry  jocose  proposals,  that  the  ladies 
ihonld  sit  in  the  gentlemen's  laps,  the  whole  party  were  stowed 
down  in  the  barouche ;  and  the  stout  gentleman  proceeded  to  hand 
the  things  from  the  fat  boy  (who  had  mounted  up  behind  for  the 
porpose)  into  the  carriage. 

"Now,  Joe,  knives  and  forks."  The  knives  and  forks  were 
handed  in,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  inside,  and  Mr.  Winkle 
on  the  box,  were  each  furnished  with  those  usefcQ  implements. 

"  Plates,  Joe,  plates."  A  similar  process  employed  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  crockery. 

"Now,  Joe,  the  fowls.  Damn  that  boy;  he's  gone  to  sleep 
•gain.  Joe !  Joe  l"  (Sundry  taps  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and 
the  fat  boy,  with  some  difficulty,  roused  from  his  lethargy).  "Come, 
hand  m  the  eatables." 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  last  word,  which  roused 
tile  onctuous  boy.  He  jumped  up :  and  the  leaden  eyes,  which 
twinkled  behind  his  mountainous  cheeks,  leered  horribly  upon  the 
food  as  he  nnpacked  it  from  the  basket. 


I 


Si  posTmnfous  papess  of 

"  Now,  make  haste,"  said  Mr.  Wardle  j  for  the  fat  boy  wm 
hanging  fondly  over  a  capoiij  which  he  eeemed  wholly  unable  to 
part  with.  The  boy  sighed  deeply,  and,  bestowing  an  ardent  gaze 
upon  its  plumpness,  unwillingly  consigned  it  to  hii  master, 

'*  That's  right — look  eharp.  Now  the  totigiie — now  the  pigeon- 
pie.  Take  care  of  that  veoJ  and  liam — raind  the  lobsters — take 
the  salad  out  of  the  cloth— give  me  the  dressing."  Such  were  the 
hurried  orders  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wardle,  as  he 
handed  in  the  different  articles  described,  and  placed  disbeB  in 
everybody's  hands,  and  on  everybody's  knees,  in  endless  number. 

"  Now,  aint  this  capital  ?"  inquired  that  jolly  personage,  when 
the  work  of  destniction  had  commenced. 

"Capital!"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  carving  a  fowl  on  the 
box. 

*' Glass  of  wine  1" 

'*  With  the  greatest  ple^asure." 

"  You'd  better  have  a  bottle  to  yourself,  up  there,  had'nt  you  !" 

"You're  very  good." 

"Joe!" 

**  Yes,  Sir."  {He  wasn't  asleep  this  time,  having  just  succeeded 
in  abstTacting  a  veal  patty.) 

"Bottle  of  wine  to  the  gentleman  on  the  box.  Glad  to  see 
you,  Sir," 

"Thankee."  Mr.  Winkle  emptied  his  glass,  and  placed  the 
bottle  on  the  coach-box,  by  his  aide. 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  have  the  pleasure,  Sirl"  said  Mr. 
Trundle  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

*'With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr,  Winkle  to  Mr.  Trundle; 
and  then  the  two  gentlemen  took  wine,  after  which  they  took  a 
glass  of  wine  round,  ladies  and  all 

"  How  deaj"  Emily  is  flirting  with  the  strange  gentleman/' 
whispered  the  spinstCT  amit,  with  true  spinster-aunt-like  envy,  to 
her  brother  Mr.  Wardle, 

"Oh !  I  don't  know,"  said  the  joUj  old  gentleman ;  "all  very 
natural,  I  dare  say — nothing  unusual,  Mr.  Pickwick,  some  wine. 
Sir?"  i^lr,  Pickwick,  who  had  been  deeply  investigating  the 
interior  of  the  pigeon -pie,  readily  aaeented, 

**  Emily,  my  dear,"  said  the  Bpinster  aunt,  with  a  patronising 
ur,  "don't  talk  so  loud,  love." 

"Lor,  aunt !" 

"Aunt  and  the  little  old  gentleman  want  to  have  it  aU  to 
fcheraselvcs,  I  thiuk,"  whispered  Miss  Isabella  Wardle  to  her  Bi^ite^ 
Emily.  The  young  ladies  laughed  very  heartily,  and  the  old  one 
£ned  to  look  aniiflble,  but  couldn't  manage  it. 
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"Toimg  gaU  have  mch  spirits,"  said  Miss  Wardle  to  Mr. 
Tupnum,  with  an  air  of  gentle  oommiseration,  as  if  animal  spirits 
vera  oontraband,  and  their  possession  without  a  permit,  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour. 

"Oh,  they  have,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  not  exactly  making  the 
wrt  of  reply  that  was  expected  from  him.     "  It's  quite  delightful." 

"Hem  I"  said  Miss  Wardle,  rather  dubiously. 

"Will  you  permit  me?"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  in  his  blandest 
maimer,  touching  the  enchanting  Rachael's  wrist  with  one  hand, 
and  gently  elevating  the  bottle  with  the  other.  "Will  you 
permit  me  1" 

"  Oh,  Sir  1"  Mr.  Tupman  looked  most  impressive;  and  Rachael 
eqfressed  her  fear  that  more  guns  were  going  off,  in  which  case,  of 
oonne,  she  would  have  required  support  again. 

"  Do  you  think  my  dear  nieces  pretty  V*  whispered  their  affec- 
tknate  aunt  to  Mr.  Tupman. 

"I  should,  if  their  aunt  wasn't  here,"  replied  the  ready  Pick- 
wickian, with  a  passionate  glance. 

"Oh,  you  naughty  man — ^but  really,  if  their  complexions  were' 
a  little  better,  don't  you  think  they  would  be  nice-looking  girls — 
by  candle-light  ?" 

"Yes;  I  think  they  would ;"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  with  an  air  of 
indifference. 

"Oh,  you  quiz — I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say." 

"  What  V  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  not  precisely  made 
up  his  mind  to  say  anything  at  all. 

"  You  were  going  to  say,  that  Isabella  stoops — I  know  you  were 
-you  men  are  such  observers.  Well,  so  she  does ;  it  can't  be 
denied;  and,  certainly,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
tliat  makes  a  girl  look  ugly,  it  is  stooping.  I  often  tell  her,  that 
viien  she  gets  a  little  older,  she'll  be  quite  frightful.  Well,  you 
m  a  qui* !" 

Mr.  Tupman  had  no  objection  to  earning  the  reputation  at  so 
cheap  a  rate :  so  he  looked  very  knowing,  and  smiled  mysteriously. 

"What  a  sarcastic  smile,"  said  the  admiring  Rachael;  "I 
dedare  I'm  quite  afraid  of  you." 

"Afraid  of  me!" 

"Oh,  you  can't  disguise  any  thing  from  me — I  know  what  that 
anile  means,  very  welL" 

"  What  f "  said  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
himaell 

"Yon  mean,"  said  the  amiable  aunt,  sinking  her  voice  still 
lower — "  You  mean,  that  you  don't  think  Isabella's  stooping  is  as 
bad  SB  Bmily's  boldness.    Well,  she  is  bold  1    You  caimot  t\i\i^ 
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how  wretched  it  makea  me  eometimea— I'm  sure  I  cry  about  it  foi 
houra  together^ — my  dear  brother  is  so  good,  aod  m  linsuspiciouft, 
that  he  never  sees  it ;  if  he  did,  I'm  quite  certain  it  would  break 
hiB  heart  I  wish  I  could  think  it  was  only  manner— I  hope  it 
may  be — "  (here  the  affectionate  relative  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
shook  her  head  deapondingly). 

"I'm  sm-e  aunt's  talking  about  us,"  whispered  Misa  Emily 
Wardle  to  her  sister — "I'm  quite  certain  of  it — 'she  looks  so 
malicious." 

'•  Is  she  V  replied  iHabclla—"  Hem  1  aunt,  dear !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  love  I" 

"  I'm  *o  afraid  you  11  catch  cold,  aunt — have  a  silk  handkerchief 
to  tie  round  your  dear  old  head — you  really  should  take  care  of 
youraelf — conBider  your  age  !" 

However  well  deserved  this  piece  of  retaliation  might  have  been, 
it  was  as  vindictive  a  one  aa  could  well  have  been  resorted  to. 
There  is  no  guefising  in  what  form  of  reply  the  aunt's  indignation 
woidd  have  vented  itself,  had  not  Mr.  Wardle  uncons^^iomly 
changed  the  subject,  by  calling  emphatically  for  Joe. 

"Damn  that  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "he's  gone  to  sleep 
again." 

"  Very  extraordinary  boy,  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "does  he 
always  sleep  in  thia  way  1" 

"  Sleep  !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "he's  always  asleep.  Gk>ea  on 
errands  fast  asleep,  and  anores  as  he  waits  at  table,'^ 

'*  How  very  odd  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Ahl  odd  indeed,**  returned  the  old  gentleman;  "I'm  proud 
of  that  boy — wouldn't  part  with  him  on  any  account — damme,  he's 
a  natural  curiosity  1  Here,  Joe— Joe — take  these  things  away,  and 
open  another  bottle^d'ye  hear?"  ' 

The  fat  boy  rose,  opened  hia  eyeSj  swallowed  the  huge  piece  of 
pie  be  had  been  in  the  act  of  maaticating  when  he  last  feU  asleep, 
and  slowly  obeyed  hie  master'H  orders — gloating  languidly  over  the 
remaina  of  the  feast,  aa  he  removed  tbe  plates,  and  deposited  them 
in  the  hamper.  The  fresh  bottle  was  produced,  and  speedily 
emptied  :  the  hamper  waa  made  fast  in  its  old  place— the  fat  boy 
once  more  mounted  the  box — the  spectacles  and  pocket-glass  were 
again  adjusted — and  the  evolutions  of  the  military  recommenced. 
There  was  a  great  fiazing  and  hanging  of  guns,  and  starting  of 
ladies — and  then  a  mine  was  aprung,  to  the  gratification  of  every 
body — and  when  the  mine  had  gone  off,  the  military  and  the  com- 
pany followed  its  example,  and  went  off  too. 

'*  Now,  mind,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  aa  he  shook  hands  wittti 
Mr  Piekwick  at  the  conclusion  of  a  conversation  which  had  b&en 
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anied  on  at  inteiYals,  during  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings — 
"ire  shall  see  you  aU  to-morrow." 

"Most  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Ton  have  got  the  address  V 

"Manor  Farm,  Dingley  Dell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  consulting 
his  pocket-book. 

"That's  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "I  don't  let  you  off, 
mind,  under  a  week ;  and  undertake  that  you  shall  see  everything 
vorth  seeing.  If  you've  come  down  for  a  country  life,  come  to 
me,  and  111  give  you  plenty  of  it.  Joe — damn  that  boy,  he's 
gone  to  sleep  again — Joe,  help  Tom  put  in  the  horses." 

The  horses  were  put  in — the  driver  mounted — the  fat  boy 
dambered  up  by  his  side — farewells  were  exchanged — and  the 
euriage  rattled  off.  As  the  Pickwickians  turned  round  to  take  a 
last  glimpse  of  it,  the  setting  sun  cast  a  rich  glow  on  the  faces  of 
thdr  entertainers,  and  fell  upon  the  form  of  the  fat  boy.  His 
head  was  sunk  upon  his  bosom ;  and  he  slumbered  again. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

i  leobt  onk show  wo,  among  otheb  mattebs,  how  mb. 

pickwick  undertook  to  drive,   and   mr.  winkle   to 
bide;   and  how  they  both  did  it. 

Bbioht  and  pleasant  was  the  sky,  balmy  the  air,  and  beautiful 
tke  appearance  of  every  object  around,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  leant 
vnt  the  balustrades  of  Rochester  Bridge,  contemplating  nature, 
nd  waiting  for  breakfast.  The  scene  was  indeed  one,  which 
niS^t  well  have  charmed  a  far  less  reflective  mind,  than  that  to 
*Uch  it  was  presented. 

On  the  left  of  the  spectator  lay  the  ruined  wall,  broken  in  many 

phees,  and  in  some,  overhanging  the  narrow  beach  below  in  rude 

nd  heavy  masses.     Huge  knots  of  sea-weed  hung  upon  the  jagged 

nd  pointed  stones,  trembling  in  every  breath  of  wind  ;  and  the 

gnen  ivy  dung  moumftdly  round  the  dark,  and  ruined  battlements. 

fieldnd  it  rose  the  ancient  castle,  its  towers  roofless,  and  its  massive 

walk  crumbling  «way,  but  telling  us  proudly  of  its  old  might  and 

^length,  as  when,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  it  rang  with  the  clash 

of  annfl,  or  resounded  with  the  noise  of  feasting  and  revelry.     On 

tHhtar  side,  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  covered  with  com-flelds  and 

pMtares,  with  here  and  there  a  windmill,  or  a  dislaiit  c\i\a^ 
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stretched  away  aa  far  ai  the  eye  could  see,  presenting  a  rich 
varied  landscape,  rendered  naore  beautiful  by  the  changing  BhadowB 
which  passed  swiftly  across  it,  as  the  thin  and  half-formed  clondi 
^mmed  away  in  the  light  of  the  morning  bim.  The  river,  reflect- 
ing the  clear  blue  of  the  aky,  glistened  and  sparkled  as  it  flowed 
noiselessly  on  ;  and  the  oars  of  the  fishermen  dipped  into  the  water 
with  a  clear  and  liquid  Bound,  aa  their  heavy  hut  picturesque  boats 
glided  slowly  down  the  stream. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused  from  the  agreeable  reverie  into  which 
he  had  been  led  by  the  objects  hefore  him,  by  a  deep  sigh,  and  a 
touch  on  hia  shoulder.    He  turned  round  :  and  the  dismal  man  was  : 
at  his  sida  j 

"  Contemplating  the  scene  V*  inquired  the  dismal  man,  i 

"I  was,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  j 

"  And  congratulating  yourself  on  being  up  ho  soon  ?"  Mr.  \ 
Pickwick  nodded  assent. 

"  Ah  1  people  need  to  rise  early,  to  see  the  sun  in  aU  his 
splendour,  for  his  brightness  seldom  lasts  the  day  through.  The 
morning  of  day  and  the  morning  of  life  are  but  too  much  alike." 

'*  You  speak  truly,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  How  common  the  saying,"  continued  the  dismal  man,  "  '  Tli* 
morning's  too  fine  to  last'  How  well  might  it  be  applied  to  our 
e very-day  existence.  God  !  what  woidd  I  forfeit  to  have  the  daya 
of  my  chOdhood  restored,  or  to  be  able  to  forget  them  for  ever !" 

"  You  have  seen  much  trouble,  Sir,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  com- 
passionately, 

"  I  have,"  said  the  dismal  man.  hurriedly ;  "  I  hava  More 
than  those  who  see  me  now  would  believe  possible.'*  He  paused! 
for  an  instant,  and  then  said,  abruptly,  | 

'*  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  on  such  a  morning  as  this,  that  drown--^ 
ing  would  be  happiness  and  peace  1"  i 

"  God  bless  me,  no  !"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick,  edging  a  little  fronil 
the  balustrade^  as  the  possibility  of  the  dismal  man's  tipping  bimj 
over,  by  way  of  esiperiment,  occurred  to  him  rather  forcibly, 

"  /  have  thought  so,  often,"  said  the  dismal  man,  without 
noticing  the  action.  "The  calm,  cool  water  seems  to  me  to 
murmur  an  invitation  to  repose  and  rest.  A  bound,  a  splash,  a 
brief  struggle  ;  there  ie  an  eddy  for  an  instant,  it  gradually  subsidea 
into  a  gentle  ripple  ;  the  waters  have  closed  above  your  head,  and 
the  world  has  closed  upon  your  miseries  and  misfortunes  for  ever." 
The  sunken  eye  of  the  cligmal  man  flashed  brightly  as  he  spokflt 
but  the  momentary  eicitement  quickly  subsided  ;  and  he  turned 
calmly  away,  aa  he  said — 

"There—Enough  of  that.      I  wished  to  see  you  on  another' 
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nbjeet    Ton  mrited  me  to  read  that  paper,  the  night  before  last, 
lod  listened  attentively  while  I  did  so." 

"  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  and  I  certainly  thought " 

**!  asked  for  no  opinion,"  said  the  dismal  man,  interrupting 

him,  ''and  I  want  none.     You  are  travelling  for  amusement  and 

iMtraction.     Suppose  I  forwarded  you  a  curious  manuscript — 

obaerve,  not  curious  because  wild  or  improbable,  but  curious  as  a 

leaf  from  the  romance  of  real  life.     Would  you  communicate  it  to 

1     the  dub,  of  which  you  have  spoken  so  frequently  1 " 

i;       "Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "if  you  wished  it;  and  it 

I    woold  be  entered  on  their  transactions." 

t       "  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  the  dismal  man.     "  Your  address ; " 

I    ud,  Mr.  Pickwick  having  communicated  their  probable  route,  the 

;    (Bsmal  man  carefully  noted  it  down  in  a  greasy  pocket-book,  and, 

noBting  Mr.  Pickwick's  pressing  invitation  to  breakfast,  left  that 

.    gwtleman  at  his  inn,  and  walked  slowly  away. 

jj       Mr.  Pickwick  found  that  his  three  companions  had  risen,  and 

(!    w«8  waiting  his  arrival  to  commence  breakfast,  which  was  ready 

laid  m  tempting  display.     They  sat  down  to  the  meal ;  and  broiled 

ham,  eggBj  tea,  coffee,  and  sundries,  began  to  disappear  with  a 

npdity  which  at  once  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  fare, 

ud  the  appetites  of  its  consumers. 

"Now,  about  Manor  Farm,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     ''How  shall 
wegol" 
I      "  We  had  better  consult  the  waiter,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Tupman ; 
•ad  the  waiter  was  summoned  accordingly. 

"Dingley  Dell,  gentlemen  —  fifteen  miles,  gentlemen — cross 
nud— postchaise,  Sirt" 
"Poet-chaise  won't  hold  more  than  two,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"True,  Sir — beg  your  pardon,  Sir. — Very  nice  four-wheel  chaise, 
Sir-HBeat  for  two  behind— one  in  front  for  the  gentleman  that 
drires— oh  !  beg  your  pardon.  Sir — that'll  only  hold  three." 
"What's  to  be  done!"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
"Perhaps  one  of  the  gentlemen  like  to  ride,  Sir,"  suggested  the 
viiter,  looking  towards  Mr.  Winkle ;  '*  very  good  saddle  horses. 
Sir— any  of  Mr.  Wardle's  men  coming  to  Rochester,  bring  'em 
hack,  Sir." 

"The  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Winkle,  will  you  go 
nhoiBebackl" 

Now  Mr.  Winkle  did  entertain  considerable  misgivings  in  the 
my  lowest  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  relative  to  his  equestrian 
lUl;  but,  as  he  would  not  have  them  even  suspected  on  any 
Mooimt,  he  at  once  replied  with  great  hardihood,  "  Certainly.  I 
ihonld  eigoy  it,  of  all  things." 
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Mr.  Winkle  had  rushed  upon  his  fate ;  there  waa  no  iBBonns, 

"  Let  them  be  at  the  door  by  eleven, "  said  Mr.  PickwiolL 

"  Very  well,  Sir/'  reptied  the  waiter. 

The  waiter  retired  ;  the  breakfast  concluded  ;  and  the  travellera 
ascended  to  their  respective  bedrooniB,  to  prepare  a  change  of 
clothing,  to  take  with  them  on  their  approaching  expedition. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  made  his  preUminary  arrangementB,  and  waa 
looking  over  the  coffee-room  blinds  at  the  passengers  in  the  street, 
when  the  waiter  entered,  and  announced  that  the  chaise  waa 
ready — an  announcement  which  the  vehicle  itself  confirmed,  by 
forthwith  appearing  before  the  ooffee-rooia  blinds  aforesaid. 

It  was  a  curiouB  little  green  box  on  four  wheels,  with  a  low 
plac*  like  a  wine  bin  for  two  behind,  and  an  elevated  perch  for  one 
in  front,  drawn  by  an  immense  brown  horse,  displaying  great 
Bynunetry  of  bone.  An  hostler  stood  near  it,  holding  by  the  bridle 
another  immense  horse — apparently  a  near  relative  of  the  animal 
in  the  chaise — ready  saddled  for  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  they  stood  upon  the 
pavement  while  the  coata  were  being  put  in,  "  Bless  my  soul  ! 
who's  to  drive  ?     I  never  thought  of  that." 

"  Oh  !  you,  of  course/'  said  Mr.  Tupraan, 

*•  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Snodgraa*. 

■■'  I !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Not  the  slightest  fear,  Sir,"  interposed  the  hostler, 
him  qiuet,  Sir ;  a  hinfant  in  anna  might  drive  him.'* 

"  He  don't  shy,  does  he  1 "  inquired  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"Shy,  Sirt — He  wouldn't  shy  if  he  waa  to  meet  a  vi^ggin-load 
of  monkeys,  with  their  tailfi  burnt  off.'^ 

The  last  recommendation  was  indispiitabla  Mr.  Tupman  and 
Mr.  Snodgrasa  got  into  the  bin  ;  Mr.  Pickwick  ascended  to  his 
perch,  and  deposited  his  feet  on  a  floor- clothed  shelf,  erected 
beneath  it,  for  that  purpose. 

"  Now,  shiny  Villiam,"  said  the 
"give   the  gen'lm'n   the  ribbitis." 
probably,  from  his  sleek  hair  and 
reins  in  Mr,  Pickwick's  left  hand 
whip  ioto  his  right. 

"  Woo,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  tall  quadraped  evinced  » 
decided  inclination  to  back  into  the  coffee-room  window. 

"Wo — 0,"  echoed  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  from  the  bin. 

"  Only  hifl  playfulness,  gen'lm'n,"  said  the  head  hostler,  en 
eouragingly,  "jist  kitch  hold  on  him,  Villiam.'^'  The  deputj 
restrained  the  animal's  impetuosity,  and  the  principal  ran  to  asuM 
Sir.  Winkh  in  mounting. 
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hostler  to  the  deputy  hostler^ 

"Shiny  Villiam  "— bo  called, 

oily  countenance — placed  the 

and  the  upper  hostler  thrust  ■ 
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"T'other  side,  Sir,  if  you  please." 

"Blowed  if  the  gen'lm'n  wora't  a  gettin'  up  on  the  wrong  side," 

vhispered  a  grinning  post-boy,  to  the  inexpressibly  gratified  waiter. 

Mr.  Winkle,  thus  instructed,  climbed  into   his  saddle,  with 

ibont  as  much  difficulty  as  he  would  have  experienced  in  getting 

up  the  side  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war. 

"All  right?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  inward  presenti- 
ment that  it  was  all  wrong. 
,,:        "All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  faintly. 
f        "Let  'em  go,"  cried  the  hostler, — "Hold  him  in.  Sir;"  and 
away  went  the  chaise,  and  the  saddle  horse,  with  Mr.  Pickwick  on 
f|    the  box  of  the  one,  and  Mr.  Winkle  on  the  back  of  the  other,  to 
j|    the  delight  and  gratification  of  the  whole  inn  yard. 
,;'       "  What  makes  him  go  sideways  1 "  said  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the 
1,1    bin,  to  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  saddle. 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  His  horse  was  going 
vp  the  street  in  the  most  mysterious  manner — side  first,  with  his 
head  towards  one  side  of  the  way,  and  his  tall  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  no  leisure  to  observe  either  this,  or  any 
other  particular,  the  whole  of  his  faculties  being  concentrated  in 
the  management  of  the  animal  attached  to  the  chaise,  who  displayed 
various  peculiarities,  highly  interesting  to  a  by-stander,  but  by  no 
means  equally  amusing  to  any  one  seated  behind  him.  Besides 
(xmstantly  jerking  his  head  up,  in  a  rery  unpleasant  and  uncom- 
fortable manner,  and  tugging  at  the  reins  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  hold 
them,  he  had  a  singular  propensity  for  darting  suddenly  every  now 
ttd  then  to  the  side  of  the  road,  then  stopping  short,  and  then 
tahing  forward  for  some  minutes,  at  a  speed  which  it  was  whoUy 
iopoBBible  to  control 

"What  can  he  mean  by  this?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  when  the 
hone  had  executed  this  manoeuvre  for  the  twentieth  tima 

"I  d<Mi't  know,"  replied  Mr.   Tupman;    "it  looks  very  like 
■hying,  don't  it  ? "  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  about  to  reply,  when  he  was 
iBtermpted  by  a  shout  fi-om  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Woo^"  said  that  gentleman,  "  I  have  dropped  my  whip." 
"  Winkle,"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  the  equestrian  came  trotting 
op  on  the  tall  horse,  with  his  hat  over  his  ears :  and  shaking  all 
over,  as  if  he  would  shake  to  pieces,  with  the  violence  of  the 
egaaae.     "  Pidc  up  the  whip,  there's  a  good  fellow."    Mr.  Winkle 
polled  at  the  bridle  of  the  tall  horse  till  he  was  black  in  the  face ; 
asd  having  at  lengtii  succeeded  in   stopping  him,  dismounted, 
iMHided  the  whip  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  grasping  the  reins,  prepared 
to  lemnml. 
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Now  whether  the  tall  horse,  in  the  natural  playfulnesB  of  1 
dijBpoaition,  was  desirous  of  having  a  little  innocent  recreation  with 
Mr.  Winkle,  or  whether  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  pcrfomi 
the  journey  aa  much  to  hia  own  satisfaction  without  a  rider  as  with 
one,  are  points  upon  which,  of  course,  we  can  arrive  at  no  definite 
and  distinct  condusiou.  By  whatever  motives  the  animal  waa 
actuated^  certain  it.  in  that  Mr.  Winkle  had  no  Hooner  touched  the 
reins,  than  he  slipped  them  over  hia  head,  and  dai-ted  backward! 
to  their  full  length, 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  soothingly, — "  poor  fellow^ 
good  old  horse."  The  *'  poor  feDow  "  was  proof  against  flattery  s 
the  more  Mr.  Winkle  tried  to  get  nearer  him,  the  more  he  sidled 
away  ;  aad,  notwithetanding  all  kinds  of  coaxing  and  wheedling, 
there  were  Mr,  Winkle  and  the  horse  going  round  and  round  each 
other  for  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  each  was  at  precisel]* 
the  same  dietaace  from  the  other  as  when  they  firat  commenced^ 
an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  thing  under  any  circumstances,  but 
particularly  so  in  a  lonely  road,  where  no  assistance  can  he  proJ 
cured. 

"What  am  T  to  do?"  shouted  Mr,  Winkle,  after  the  doflging 
had  been  proloni:ed  for  a  considetahle  time.  "  What  am  I  to  do  I 
I  can't  get  on  him  ?  " 

"You  had  better  lead  him  till  we  come  to  a  turnpike,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick  frnm  the  chaise, 

"But  he  won't  come,"  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  "Do  come,  and 
hold  him.* 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  very  personation  of  kindness  and 
humanity  :  he  threw  the  reins  on  the  horse's  back,  and  havini 
descended  from  hia  seat,  carefully  drew  the  chaise  into  the  hedge, 
lest  anything  should  come  along  the  roiid,  and  stepped  back  to  th| 
assistance  of  his  distressed  companionf  leaving  Mr.  Tupman  and 
Mr,  Snodgraaa  in  the  vehicle. 

The  horse  no  sooner  beheld  Mr.  Pickwick  advancing  toward! 
him^  with  the  chaise  whip  in  hia  hand,  than  he  eschaoged  thi 
rotary  motion  in  which  he  had  prcivioualy  indulged,  for  a  retn> 
grade  movement  of  so  very  determined  a  character,  that  it  at  ono€ 
drew  Mr.  Winkle,  who  waa  still  at  the  end  of  the  bridle,  at  i 
rather  quicker  rate  than  fast  walking,  in  the  direction  from  whict 
they  had  just  come.  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  to  his  assi-stance,  hut  th€ 
faster  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  forward,  the  faster  the  horse  ran  back- 
ward. There  wa^si  a  great  scraping  of  feet,  and  kicking  up  of  thi 
dust ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Winkle,  bis  amm  being  nearly  pulled  out  o1 
their  sockets,  fairly  let  go  hia  hold  The  horse  paused,  stared 
^book  hk  headf  turned  round,  and  quietly  trotted  home  to  Rocheatet^ 
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leaving  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Pickirick  gazing  on  each  other  witb 
countenances  of  blank  dismay,  A  rattling  noise  at  a  little  diataooe 
attracted  their  attention.     They  looked  up. 

**  BlesB  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  the  agonized  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  there's  the  other  horee  running  away  I " 

It  was  hut  too  true.  The  animal  waa  startled  by  the  no]at, 
and  the  reina  were  on  Ms  back.  The  result  may  be  gueesed.  He 
tore  off  with  the  four-wheeled  chaise  behind  him,  and  Mr.  Tupmao 
and  Mr.  Snodgraaa  in  the  four-wheeled  chaise.  The  heat  wajs  a 
ihort  one.  Mr.  Tupman  threw  himself  into  the  hedge,  Mr. 
Snodgraaa  followed  his  CKample,  the  hor&e  dashed  the  four-wheeled 
chaise  against  a  wooden  bridge^  separated  the  wheels  from  the 
body,  and  the  bin  from  the  perch  ;  and  finally  stood  stock  still,  to 
gase  upon  the  ruin  he  had  made. 

The  first  care  of  the  two  unapilt  friends  waa  to  extricate  their 
unfortunate  companions  from  their  bed  of  quickset — a  process 
which  gave  them  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  discovering  that 
they  had  sustained  no  injury,  beyond  sundry  rents  in  their  garments, 
and  various  lacerations  from  the  brambles.  The  next  thing  to  \x 
done  waa,  to  unhameas  the  horse.  This  complicated  process  having 
been  effected,  the  party  walked  slowly  forward,  leading  the  horse 
among  them,  and  abandoning  the  chaise  to  its  fate. 

An  hour's  walking  brought  the  travellers  to  a  little  road-side 
public  house,  with  two  elm-treos,  a  horse  trough,  and  a  sign -poet, 
in  front ;  one  or  two  deformed  hay-ricks  behind,  a  kitchen  garden 
ftt  the  side,  and  rotten  sheds  and  mouldering  out-houses,  jumbled 
in  strange  confusion,  all  about  it.  A  red-headed  man  was  working 
in  the  garden  ;  and  to  him  Mr.  Pickwick  called  lustily — "  HaU» 
there !  ** 

The  red-headed  man  raised  his  body,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  stared,  long  and  coolly,  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  com- 
panions. 

"  Hallo  there  I "  repeated  Jlr.  Pickwick. 

"  Hallo  !  "  was  the  red-headed  man's  reply. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Dingley  DeU  1 " 

"Better  er  seven  mile." 

"Is  it  a  good  roadl" 

"  Ko,  t'ant.*'  Having  uttered  this  brief  reply,  and  apparent] 
satisfied  himself  with  another  scrutiny,  the  red-headed  man  resumi 
hia  work, 

*'  We  want  to  put  this  horse  up  here,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
suppose  we  can,  can't  we t" 

"Want  to  put  that  ere  horse  up,  do  ee?"  ^repeated  the 
headed  man,  leaning  on  his  spade. 
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"Of  ooune,'*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  by  this  time 
idyanced,  horae  in  hand,  to  the  garden  rails. 

"  MiasuB  " — roared  the  man  with  the  red  head,  emerging  firom 
the  garden,  and  looking  very  hard  at  the  horse — "  Missus." 

A  taU  bony  woman — straight  all  the  way  down — ^in  a  coarse 
blue  pelisse,  with  the  waist  an  inch  or  two  below  her  arm-pits, 
responded  to  the  calL 

"  Can  we  put  this  horse  up  here,  my  good  woman  ? "  said  Mr. 
Tapman,  advancing,  and  speaking  in  his  most  seductive  tones. 
The  woman  looked  very  hard  at  the  whole  party ;  and  the  red- 
headed man  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 

"No,"  replied  the  woman,  after  a  little  consideration,  "I'm 
afeeid  on  it" 

"Afraid I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what's  the  woman 
afraid  of  I" 

"It  got  us  in  trouble  last  time,"  said  the  woman,  turning 
into  the  house ;  "  I  woant  have  nothin'  to  say  to  'un." 

"Most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life,"  said 
the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I — I — ^really  believe,"  whispered  Mr.  Winkle,  as  his  friends 
gathered  round  him,  "that  they  think  we  have  come  by  this 
ixuM  in  some  dishonest  manner." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  storm  of  indignation. 
Vr.  Winkle  modestly  repeated  his  suggestion. 

"  Hallo,  you  fellow ! "  said  the  angry  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  do  you 
timik  we  stole  this  horse  ? " 

"I'm  sure  ye  did,"  replied  the  red-headed  man,  with  a  grin 
vlddi  agitated  his  countenance  from  one  auricular  organ  to  the 
other.  Saying  which,  he  turned  into  the  house,  and  banged  the 
doorafter  him. 

"It's  like  a  dream," — ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  "a  hideous 
dream.  The  idea  of  a  man's  walking  about,  all  day,  with  a  dread- 
fiil  horse  that  he  can't  get  rid  of ! "  The  depressed  Pickwickians 
tomed  moodily  away,  with  the  tall  quadruped,  for  which  they  all 
felt  the  most  unmitigated  disgust,  following  slowly  at  their  heels. 

I    It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  four  friends  and  their 
fcor-footed  companion,  turned  into  the  lane  leading  to  Manor 
'\  hrm :  and  even  when  they  were  so  near  their  place  of  destination, 
i  tte  pleasure  they  would  otherwise  have  experienced,  was  materially 
dunped  as  th^  reflected  on  the  singularity  of  their  appearance, 
"  ind  the  absurdity  of  their  situation.    Tom  clothes,  lacerated  &ces, 
^baty  shoes,  exhausted  looks,  and,  above  all,  the  horse.     Oh,  how 
^  I(r.  Pickwick  cursed  that  horse :  he  had  eyed  the  noble  animal 
^fan  time  to  time  with  looks  expressive  of  hatred  and  revengit  -, 
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more  thau  once  he  had  calculated  the  probable  amount  of  the 
expense  he  would  incur  by  tiutting  his  throat ;  and  now  the  tempta- 
tion to  destroy  him,  or  to  cast  him  loose  upon  the  world,  niished 
upon  his  mind  with  tenfold  force.  He  was  roused  from  a  medita- 
tion on  these  dire  imagiuings,  by  the  sudden  appearaoco  of  twff, 
figuregf  at  a  turn  of  the  lane.  It  waa  Mr.  Wardle,  and  his  faithfal 
attendant,  the  fat  boy. 

"  Wby,  wliere  Jiave  yon  been!"  said  the  hospitable  old  gentl*- 
man.  **IVe  been  waiting  for  yon  all  day.  Well,  you  do  look 
tired.  What !  Scratches  !  Not  hurt,  I  hope— eh  ?  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that — very.  So  you've  been  spilt,  eh  1  Never  mind 
Common  accident  in  these  paits.  Joe — damn  that  boy,  he's  asleep 
again — Joe  take  that  horse  from  the  gentleman,  and  lead  it  into 
the  stable.'' 

The  fet  boy  sauntered  heavily  behind  them  with  the  aniinid; 
and  the  old  gentleman  condoling  with  hia  guests  in  homely  phrases, 
on  so  much  of  the  day's  adventures  as  they  thought  proper  to 
commnnicttte,  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen. 

"  We'll  have  you  put  to  rights  here/'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  and  then  I'll  introduce  you  to  the  people  in  the  parlour.  Emma, 
bring  out  the  cherry  brandy ;  now,  Jane,  a  needle  and  thread  here; 
towels  and  water,  Mary.     Come,  girlsj  bustle  about." 

Three  or  four  buxom  girls  speedily  dispersed  in  search  of  tha 
different  articles  in  requisition,  while  a  couple  of  large-headed^ 
circular-viEaged  males  rose  firom  their  seats  in  the  chimney  comer, 
(for  although  it  Wiia  a  May  evening,  their  attachment  to  the  woo( 
fire  appeared  as  cordial  as  if  it  were  Christmas,)  and  dived  mt< 
some  obscure  recesses,  from  which  they  speedily  produced  a  bottk 
of  blacking}  and  some  haif-dozeu  brushes. 

"  Bustle,"  said  the  old  gentleman  again,  but  the  admouitioi 
was  quite  unnecessary,  for  one  of  the  girls  poured  out  the  chenj 
brandy,  and  another  brought  in  the  towels,  and  one  of  the  mei 
suddenly  seizing  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  leg,  at  the  imminent  bazaic 
of  throwing  him  oflf  his  balance,  brushed  away  at  his  boot,  till  hil 
corns  were  red-hot ;  while  the  other  shampoo'd  Mr.  Winkle  with  i 
heavy  clothes  bnish,  indulging,  during  the  operation,  in  that  hiss* 
ing  sound,  which  hostlers  are  wont  to  produce,  when  engaged  \k 
rubbing  down  a  horse. 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  having  concluded,  his  ablutions,  took  a  surre] 
of  the  room,  while  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fir«.  sipping  hi 
cherry  brandy  with  heartfelt  satiafaetion.  He  describes  it^  aa  i 
large  apartment,  with  a  red  brick  floor,  and  a  capacious  chimney 
the  ceiling  garnished  with  haras*,  aides  of  bacon,  and  ropes  of  onioi 
The  walls  were  de«M>T»ted  with  scTeral  bun  ting- whips,  two  or  tl 
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bridles,  a  saddle,  and  an  old  rusty  blunderbuss,  with  an  inscription 
below  it,  intimating  that  it  was  "  Loaded  " — as  it  had  been,  on  the 
Mme  authority,  for  half  a  century  at  least.  An  old  eight-day 
elock,  of  solemn  and  sedate  demeanour,  ticked  gravely  in  one 
eonier ;  and  a  silver  watch,  of  equal  antiquity,  dangled  from  one 
df  the  many  hooks  which  ornamented  the  dresser. 

"Ready  t"  said  the  old  gentleman  inquiringly,  when  his  guests 
hid  been  washed,  mended,  brushed,  and  brandied. 
"Quite,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Come  along  then,"  and  the  party  having  traversed  several 
dark  passages,  and  being  j(nned  by  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  lingered 
behind  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  Emma,  for  which  he  had  been  duly 
rewarded  with  sundry  pushings  and  scratchings,  arrived  at  the 
parlour  door. 

"Welcome,"  said  their  hospitable  host,  throwing  it  open  and 
Btepping  forward  to  announce  them,  "Welcome,  gentlemen,  to 
Manor  Farm." 


OHAPTBR  VI. 

J     IK  OLD-FASHIONBD    OAM)-PAETY — THB    CLEEGYMAN*8    VERSES — 

THE   STORY   OF   THB   CONVICT's    RETURN. 

C 

-'  SxvBRAL  guests  who  were  assembled  in  the  old  parlour,  rose 
^.  to  greet  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  upon  their  entrance ;  and 
t  daiiig  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  with  all 
^■'  due  formalities,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  leisure  to  observe  the  appear- 
'  uioe,  and  speculate  upon  the  characters  and  pursuits,  of  the  persons 
^  by  vhom  he  was  surrounded — a  habit  in  which  he  in  common  with 
n1  many  other  mreat  men  delighted  to  indulge. 
^i  A  very  old  lady,  in  a  lofty  cap  and  faded  silk  gown — no  less  a 
^  penonage  than  Mr.  Wardle's  mother — occupied  the  post  of  honour 
^  on  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  chimney-piece ;  and  various  certi- 
h!  ficates  of  her  having  been  brought  up  in  the  way  she  should  go 
i4  when  young,  and  of  her  not  having  departed  from  it  when  old, 
^  ornamented  the  waUs,  in  the  form  of  samplers  of  ancient  date, 
worsted  landscapes  of  equal  antiquity,  and  crimson  silk  tea-kettle 
blders  of  a  more  modem  period.  The  aunt,  the  two  young  ladies, 
I  ad  Mr.  Wardle,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  paying  zealous  and 
»8|  unremitting  attentions  to  the  old  lady,  crowded  round  her  easy 
e;|  duir,  one  holding  her  ear-tmmpet,  another  an  orange,  and  a  third 
oij  k  imelling-bottle,  while  a  fourth  was  busily  engaged  in  patting  and 
pouching  the  pillows,  which  were  arranged  for  her  sn^apoxt.     Ow 
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the  opposite  aide,  sat  a  bald-headed  old  gentleman,  with  a  good> 
humoured  benevolent  face — the  clergyman  of  Dinglej  Dell ;  &d( 
next  him  sat  his  wife,  a  Btout  blooming  old  lady,  who  looked  an  i 
she  were  well  skilled,  Qot  only  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  oianufao 
turing  home-made  cordialB  greatly  to  other  people's  satisfacdoaj 
but  of  tasting  them  occasioDaDy  very  much  to  her  own.  A  littU 
hard-Iieaded,  Ripatone  pippin-faced  man,  was  converBirig  with  a  fal 
old  gentleman  in  one  comer ;  and  two  or  three  more  old  gentlemen 
and  two  or  three  more  old  ladies,  sat  bolt-upright  and  motinnlefl 
on  their  chairs,  staring  very  bard  at  lilr,  Pickwick  and  his  felloT»i 
voyagers, 

"  Air.  Pickwick,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Wardle,  at  the  very  top  of 
his  voice. 

"Ah  I"  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head;  "I  can't  heal 
you."  , 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  grandma ! "  screamed  both  the  young  ladia 
together. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  "  Well ;  it  don't  much  msttei 
He  don't  care  for  an  old  'ooinau  like  me,  I  dare  say." 

"I  assure  you,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  grasping  the  oh 
lady^B  band  ;  and  speaking  bo  loud  that  the  exertion  imparted  I 
crimson  hue  to  his  benevolent  countenance  ;  "I  assure  you,  Ma'aiq 
that  nothing  delights  me  more,  than  to  see  a  lady  of  your  time  0 
life  heading  so  fine  a  family,  and  lix>king  so  young  and  well" 

•'Ah  ! "  said  the  old  lady,  after  a  short  pause;  "It's  all  vei^ 
fine,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  eao't  hear  him." 

••  Grandma's  rather  put  out  now,"  said  Miss  IsabeDa  Wardl« 
in  a  low  tone  ;  "but  shell  talk  to  you  presently," 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  his  reatlinesa  to  humour  the  infirmitia 
of  age,  and  entered  into  a  general  conversation  with  the  otha 
m embers  of  the  circle.  ^ 

"  Delightful  fiitimtion  this,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Delightful !"  echoed  Messrs.  Snodgrasa,  Tupman,  and  Winkk 

"Well,  I  think  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Wardle. 

"There  ain't  a  better  fipot  o'  ground  in  all  Kent,  Sir,"  said  tb 
hard-headed  man  with  the  pippin-fac* ;  "there  aio't  indeed,  Sir— t 
I'm   sure   there   ain't,  Sir;"   and   the  hard-headed   man   looke^ 
tritimphaotly  round,  as  if  he  bad  been  very  much  contradicted 
aomeb<Hly,  but  had  got  the  better  of  him  at  last. 

"niere  ain't  a  better  spot  o'  ground  in  all  Kent,"  said  til 
hard-headed  man  again,  after  a  pause. 

"  'Cept  Mullins'  Meadows,"  observed  the  fat  man,  solemnly. 

"  Mullins'  Meadowa ! "  ejaculated  the  other,  with  profouii 
contempt. 
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"Ah,  Mnllins'  Meadows,"  repeated  the  fat  man. 
"Reglar  good  land  that,"  interposed  another  fat  man. 
"And  80  it  is,  sure-ly,"  said  a  third  fat  man. 
"Everybody  knows  that,"  said  the  corpulent  host. 
The  hard-headed  man  looked  dubiously  round,  but  finding  him 
idf  in  a  minority,  assumed  a  compassionate  air,  and  said  no  more. 
"What  are  they  talking  about?"  inquired  the  old  lady  of  one 
\    tf  her  grand-daughters,  in  a  yery  audible  voice ;  for,  like  many 
;    detf  people,  she  never  seemed  to  calculate  on  the  possibility  ai 
]   other  persoiui  hearing  what  she  said  herself. 
"About  the  land,  grandma." 

"What  about  the  land  1 — Nothing  the  matter,  is  there  1 " 
-       "No,  no.     Mr.  Miller  was  saying  our  land  was  better  than 
:    Mnllins'  Meadows." 

"  "How  should  he  know  anything  about  it!"  inquired  the  old 
I  l»dy  indignantly.  "  Miller's  a  conceited  coxcomb,  and  you  may  tell 
I  idm  I  said  so."  Saying  which,  the  old  lady,  quite  unconscious 
that  she  had  spoken  above  a  whisper,  drew  herself  up,  and  looked 
'.    earring  knives  at  the  hard-headed  delinquent. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  bustling  host,  with  a  natural  anxiety 
1  to  change  the  conversation, — "  What  say  you  to  a  rubber,  Mr. 
J   Pickwick  1" 

J       "I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  replied  that  gentleman ;  "but 
'    |ny  don't  make  up  one  on  my  account." 

J       "Oh,  I  assure  you,  mother's  very  fond  of  a  rubber,"  said  Mr. 
'    Wardlej  "ain't  you  mother  1" 

The  old  lady,  who  was  much  less  deaf  on  this  subject  than  on 
'^    aoy  other,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Joe,  Joe,"  said  the  old  gentleman — "Joe — damn  that — oh, 
^^   kere  he  is  j  put  out  the  card-tables." 

^  The  lethargic  youth  contrived  without  any  additional  rousing, 
to  Bet  out  two  card-tables ;  the  one  for  Pope  Joan,  and  the  other 
.  far  whist  The  whist-players  were,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  old  lady ; 
"^  Mr.  Miller  and  the  fat  gentleman.  The  round  game  comprised 
.    the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  rubber  was  conducted  with  all  that  gravity  of  deportment, 
1  and  sedateness  of  demeanour,  which  befit  the  pursuit  entitled 
^  "  whist " — a  solemn  observance,  to  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
title  of  "game"  has  been  very  irreverently  and  ignominiously  applied. 
The  round-game  table  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  boisterously  merry, 
M  materially  to '  interrupt  the  contemplations  of  Mr.  Miller,  who 
not  being  quite  so  much  absorbed  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
contrived  to  commit  various  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  which 
ezdted  the  wrath  of  the  fat  gentleman  to  a  very  great  extent^  and 
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called  forth  the  good-humour  of  the  old  lady  in  a  proportionate 
degree. 

"  There ! "  said  the  criminal  Miller  triumphantly,  as  he  took  up 
the  odd  trick  at  the  concluBion  of  a  hand ;  "that  could  not  have 
been  played  better,  I  flatter  myself  j;— impossible  to  have  made 
another  trick ! " 

"  Miller  oitgkt  to  have  trumped  the  diamond,  oughtn't  te.  Sir  ?  * 
said  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  Pickvick  nodded  assent 

"Ought  I,  though r'  said  the  nnfortunate,  with  a  douhtful 
appeal  to  his  partner. 

"  You  ought  Sir/^  said  the  fat  gentleman  in  an  awfiil  voice. 

"  Very  sorry,"  said  the  crest-fallen  Miller. 

"  Much  use  that,"  growled  the  fat  gentleman, 

"  Two  by  hououTB — makes  us  eight,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Another  hand.     "  Can  you  one  7 "  inquired  the  old  lady. 

"I  can,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick.  "Double,  single,  and  the 
rub." 

"  Never  was  such  luck,"  said  Mr.  Miller.  \ 

"  Never  was  such  cards,"  eaid  the  &t  gentleman. 

A  solemn  silence  ;  Mr.  Pickwick  humorous,  the  old  lady  serious, 
the  fat  gentleman  captious,  and  Jlr.  MUler  timorous, 

"  Another  double,"  said  the  old  lady :  triumpkimtly  making  a 
memorandum  of  the  circumstance,  by  placing  one  sixpence  and  a 
battered  halfpenny,  under  the  candlestick. 

*•  A  double.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Quite  aware  of  the  fact,  Sir,"  replied  the  fat  gentleman 
sharply. 

Another  ganifij.  with  a  similar  result,  was  followed  by  a  revoke 
from  the  unlucky  Miller ;  on  which  tiie  fat  gentleman  burst  into  a 
state  of  high  personal  excitement  which  lasted  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  game,  when  he  retired  into  a  comer,  and  remained  perfectly 
mute  for  one  hour  and  twenty-seven  minutes ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  he  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  offered  Mr.  Pickwick 
a  pinch  of  snutl'  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  n&ind 
to  a  Ohrifitian  forgiveness  of  injuries  sustained.  The  old  lady's 
hearing  decidedly  improved,  and  the  unlucky  Miller  felt  aa  much 
out  of  his  element,  aa  a  dolphin  in  a  sentry-box. 

Meanwhile  the  round  game  proceeded  right  merrily.  Isabella 
Wardle  and  Mr.  Tnmdle  "went  partners,"  and  Emily  Wardle  and 
Mr.  Suodgra'w  did  the  same;  and  even  Mr,  Tupman  and  the 
spinster  amit,  established  a  joint-stock  company  of  fish  and  flattery* 
Old  Mr.  Wardle  was  in  the  very  height  of  his  jollity  ;  and  he  was 
90  funny  in  his  management  of  the  board,  and  the  old  ladies  wert 
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n  sharp  after  their  wiunings,  that  the  whole  table  was  iu  a  per- 
petual roar  of  merriment  and  laughter.  There  was  one  old  lady  who 
always  had  about  half  a  dozen  cards  to  pay  for,  at  which  every- 
body laughed,  regularly  every  round;  and  when  the  old  lady 
looked  cross  at  having  to  pay,  they  laughed  louder  than  ever ;  on 
which  the  old  lady's  face  gradually  brightened  up,  tiU  at  last  she 
Isaghed  louder  than  any  of  them.  Then,  when  the  spinster  aunt 
got  "  matrimony,''  the  young  ladies  laughed  afresh,  and  the  spinster 
umt  seemed  disposed  to  be  pettish;  till,  feeling  Mr.  Tupman 
squeezing  her  hand  under  the  table,  she  brightened  up  too,  and 
looked  rath^  knowing  as  if  matrimony  in  reality  were  not  quite 
w  fieu-  off  as  some  people  thought  for;  whereupon  everybody 
bmghed  again,  and  especially  old  Mr.  Wardle,  who  enjoyed  a  joke 
as  much  as  the  youngest.  As  to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  he  did  nothing 
bat  whisper  poetical  sentiments  into  his  partner's  ear,  which  made 
(me  old  gentleman  facetiously  sly,  about  partnerships  at  cards  and 
partnerships  for  life,  and  caused  the  aforesaid  old  gentleman  to 
make  some  remarks  thereupon,  accompanied  with  divers  winks 
and  chuckles,  which  made  the  company  very  merry  and  the  old 
gentleman's  wife  especially  sa  And  Mr.  Winkle  came  out  with 
jokes  which  are  very  well  known  in  town,  but  are  not  at  all 
known  in  the  country ;  and  as  everybody  laughed  at  them  very 
lieartily,  and  said  they  were  very  capital,  Mr.  Winkle  was  in  a 
«tate  of  great  honour  and  glory.  And  the  benevolent  clergyman 
\  looked  pleasantly  on ;  for  the  happy  faces  which  surrounded  the 
taUe  made  the  good  old  man  feel  happy  too ;  and  though  the 
moriment  was  rather  boisterous,  still  it  came  f^om  the  heart  and 
not  from  the  lips  :  and  this  is  the  right  sort  of  merriment,  after 
aO. 

•  The  evening  glided  swiftly  away,  in  these  cheerful  recreations ; 
and  when  the  substantial,  though  homely  supper  had  been  de- 
spatched, and  the  little  party  formed  a  social  circle  round  the  fire, 
Mr.  Pickwick  thought  he  had  never  felt  so  happy  in  his  life,  and 
at  no  time  so  much  disposed  to  ei^oy,  and  make  the  most  of,  the 
pasong  moments. 

"Now  this,"  said  the  hospitable  host,  who  was  sitting  in  great 
rtate  next  the  old  lady's  arm-chair,  with  her  hand  fast  clasped  in 
his—"  This  is  just  what  I  like — the  happiest  moments  of  my  life 
We  been  passed  at  this  old  fire-side :  and  I  am  so  attached  to  it, 
that  I  keep  up  a  blazing  fire  here  every  evening,  until  it  actually 
grows  too  hot  to  bear  it.  Why,  my  poor  old  mother,  here,  used 
to  lit  before  this  fire-place  upon  that  little  stool,  when  she  was  a 
girl—didn't  you,  mother?" 
The  tear  which  starts  unbidden  to  the  eye  when  the  xecoV^fit^ 
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ago,  IB  iuddemfV 


tion  of  old  times  and  tlie  happmesB  of  many  years  ago, 

recalled,  stole  dowQ  the  old  lady's  face,  ap  she  shook  her  head  with 

ft  melancholy  eimila 

"  You  must  excuse  my  talking  about  this  old  plaoe^  Mr.  Pick* 
wick,"  resumed  the  host,  after  a  short  pause — "  for  I  love  it  dearly, 
and  know  no  other— the  old  houses  and  fields  seem  like  living 
friends  to  me  :  and  BO  does  onr  little  church  with  the  ivy» — about 
whichj  by-the-by,  our  exceUent  ^end  there,  made  a  aong  when  he 
first  came  amongst  ua,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  hare  you  anything  in 
your  glass  1 " 

"Plenty,  thank  you,"  replied  that  gentleman,  whose  poetic 
curioeity  had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  last  observations  of  his 
entertainer.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  were  talking  about  the 
song  of  the  Ivy." 

"You  must  aak  our  friend  opposite  about  that/'  said  the  hort 
knowingly  :  indicating  the  clergyman  by  a  nod  of  his  ^ead, 

"May  I  say  that  I  should  like  to  hear  you  repeat  it,  Sir?" 
iald  Mr.  Snotigrass. 

"  Why  really/'  replied  the  clergyman,  "it's  a  very  slight  affair] 
and  the  only  excuse  I  have  for  having  ever  perpetrated  it,  is,  that 
I  was  a  young  man  at  the  timei.  Such  as  it  ia,  however,  you  sfaaD 
hear  it  if  you  wish." 

A  murmur  of  curiosity  was  of  course  the  reply ;  and  the  old 
gentleman  proceeded  to  recite,  with  the  aid  of  sundry  prompting* 
(toib  his  wife,  the  lines  in  question.     "  1  call  them,"  said  he, 

Wit  Wo]^  ®tmi. 

Oh,  &  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o'er  ruiua  old  ! 

Of  right  choiG«  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween, 

In  hia  cell  so  lone  mud  cold. 

The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  atone  decayed. 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim  ; 

And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made, 

la  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  ia  the  Ivy  greeo. 

Fast  he  ateakth  on,  thoneh  he  wears  no  wingi^ 

And  a  staunch  old  heart  has  he. 

How  closely  he  twinath,  how  tight  he  clings^ 

To  hia  friend  the  huge  Oak  Tree  ! 

Anfl  slily  he  traileth  along  the  gronnd. 

And  hia  leav>3S  he  gently  waves, 

As  he  joyouslv  huga  and  crawl*>th  round 

The  rich  mould  of  dead  men's  graves. 

Crwpiuc  where  grim  death  has  boea, 
A  rare  old  plant  ia  the  Ivy  gr«»n. 
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Whole  ages  have  fled  and  their  works  decayed. 

And  nations  have  scattered  been  ; 

Bat  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade, 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  ereen. 

The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days. 

Shall  fatten  npon  the  past : 

For  the  stateliest  bailaing  man  can  raise, 

Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last 

Creeping  on,  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

While  the  old  gentleman  repeated  these  lines  a  second  time,  to 
enable  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  note  them  down,  Mr.  Pickwick  perused 
the  lineaments  of  his  fSftce  with  an  expression  of  great  interest. 
The  old  gentleman  having  concluded  his  dictation,  and  Mr.  Snod- 
gnsB  having  returned  his  note-book  to  his  pocket,  Mr.  Pickwick 
mi,- 

"Excuse  me,  Sir,  for  making  the  remark  on  so  short  an  ao- 
qaauitance ;  but  a  gentleman  like  yourself  cannot  fail,  I  should 
think,  to  have  observed  many  scenes  and  incidents  worth  recording, 
ia  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

"  I  have  witnessed  some  certainly,"  replied  the  old  gentleman ; 
"hat  the  incidents  and  characters  have  been  of  a  homely  and 
oniinary  nature,  my  sphere  of  action  being  so  very  limited." 

"You  did  make  some  notes,  I  think,  about  John  Edmunds, 
did  you  not  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Wardle  who  appeared  very  desirous  to 
diaw  his  friend  out,  for  the  edification  of  his  new  visitors. 

The  old  gentleman  slightly  nodded  his  head  in  token  of  assent, 
a^  was  proceeding  to  change  the  subject,  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
«d,_ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir ;  but  pray,  if  I  may  venture  to  in- 
quire, who  was  John  Edmunds  1 " 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  about  to  ask,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
e^erly. 

"  You  are  fairly  in  for  it,"  said  the  jolly  host.  "  You  must 
aatjafy  the  curiosity  of  these  gentlemen,  sooner  or  later ;  so  you 
lud  better  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  do 
»  at  once." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  good-humouredly  as  he  drew  his 
chair  forward; — the  remainder  of  the  party  drew  their  chairs 
closer  together,  especially  Mr.  Tupman  and  the  spinster  aunt,  who 
vere  possibly  rather  hard  of  hearing;  and  the  old  lady's  ear- 
tnunpet  having  been  duly  adjusted,  and  Mr.  Miller  (who  had 
&llen  asleep  during  the  recital  of  the  verses)  roused  from  his 
■iombers  by  an  admonitory  pinch,  administered  beneath  the  table 
^  his  ex-partner  the  solemn  fat  man.  the  old  gentleman,  ^\\>\iQiQ\ 
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further  preface,  commenced  the  following  tale,  to  which  we 
taken  the  liberty  of  prefixing  the  title  of 

THE  CONVIOT'S  RETURN. 

"When  I  firat  Rettled  in  this  village,"  aaid  the  old  gentleman, 
"  which  is  now  just  five-and-twenfcy  years  ngo,  the  moat  notorioua 
person  among  my  parishioners  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ed- 
munds, w}io  leased  a  ^maU  farm  near  thin  spot  He  was  a  morose, 
BaTage-hearted,  bad  man :  idle  and  dissobte  in  hie  habits ;  cruel 
and  ferocious  in  hie  disposition.  Beyond  the  few  lazy  and  reckleaa 
vagabonds  with  whom  he  sauntered  away  hia  time  in  the  fields,  or 
sotted  in  the  ale-house,  he  had  not  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance  j 
no  one  cared  to  speak  to  the  man  whom  many  feared,  and  every 
one  detested — and  Edmunds  was  shunned  by  alL 

*'  This  man  had  a  wife  and  one  aon,  who,  when  I  first  came 
here,  was  about  twelve  ye^rs  old.  Of  the  acuteness  of  that 
woman's  aufferings,  of  the  gentle  and  enduring  manner  in  which 
she  bore  them,  of  the  agony  of  solicitude  with  which  she  reared 
that  boy,  no  one  can  form  an  adequate  conception.  HeAveu 
forgive  me  the  siipposition,  if  it  be  as  uncharitable  one,  but  I  do 
firmly  and  in  my  sou!  believe^  that  the  man  eystematically  tried 
for  many  years  to  break  her  heart ;  but  she  bore  it  all  for  her 
child's  sake,  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  many,  for  hift 
father's  too;  for  bnite  as  he  waa  and  cruelly  as  he  treatedi 
her,  she  ha<l  loved  him  once;  and  the  recollectioa  of  what  he  had 
been  to  her,  awakened  feelings  of  forbearance  and  mceknesa  under 
suffering  in  her  bosom,  to  which  all  God's  creatures,  bnt  womeo^ 
are  Btrangera. 

"  They  were  poor — they  could  not  be  otherwise  when  the  man 
pursued  such  courses;  but  the  woman's  unceasing  and  unwearied 
eiertions,  early  and  late,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  kept  them 
above  actual  want.  Those  exertions  were  but  iU  repaid.  People 
who  passed  the  spot  in  the  evening — sometimes  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night — reported  that  they  had  heard  the  moans  and  aobs  of  a 
woman  in  distress,  and  the  sound  of  blows :  and  more  than  onoe,i 
when  it  was  past  midnight,  the  boy  knocked  softly  at  the  door  of 
a  neighbour's  house,  whither  he  had  been  sent,  to  escape  the 
drunken  fury  of  his  unnatural  father. 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  when  the  poor  creature 
often  bore  about  her  marks  of  ill-usage  and  violetice  which  she 
couM  not  wholly  conceal,  she  was  a  constant  attendant  at  our 
little  church.  Regularly  every  Sunday,  morning  and  afternoon, 
she  occupied  the  same  seat  with  the  boy  at  her  side  ;  and  tho\igh 
tbe^  were  both  poorly  dressed — much  more  so  than  many  of  their 
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od^boiin  who  were  in  a  lower  station — they  ^re  always  neat 
and  clean.  Every  one  had  a  friendly  nod  and  a  kind  word  for 
'poor  Mrs.  Edmunds  ;'  and  sometimes,  when  she  stopped  to  ex- 
change a  few  words  with  a  neighbour  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  in  the  little  row  of  elm  trees  which  leads  to  the  church 
porch,  or  lingered  behind  to  gaze  with  a  mother's  pride  and  fond- 
ness upon  her  healthy  boy,  as  he  sported  before  her  with  some 
little  companions,  her  care-worn  face  would  lighten  up  with  an 
eaqjression  of  heartfelt  gratitude;  and  she  would  look,  if  not 
dieerful  and  hap^^,  at  least  tranquil  and  contented. 

**  Five  or  six  years  passed  away ;  the  boy  had  become  a  robust 
and  well -grown  youth.  The  time  that  had  strengthened  the 
child's  slight  frame  and  knit  his  weak  limbs  into  the  strength 
of  manhood,  had  bowed  his  mother's  form,  and  enfeebled  her 
steps ;  but  tiie  arm  that  should  have  supported  her  was  no  longer 
lodged  in  hers ;  the  face  that  should  have  cheered  her,  no  more 
looked  upon  her  own.  She  occupied  her  old  seat,  but  there  was  a 
Tscant  one  beside  her.  The  Bible  was  kept  as  carefully  as  ever, 
the  places  were  found  and  folded  down  as  they  used  to  be :  but 
there  was  no  one  to  read  it  with  her ;  and  the  tears  fell  thick  and 
&8t  upon  the  book,  and  blotted  the  words  from  her  eyes.  Neigh- 
boars  were  as  Ismd  as  they  were  wont  to  be  of  old,  but  she 
dranned  their  greetings  with  averted  head.  There  was  no  linger- 
ing among  the  old  elm  trees  now — no  cheering  anticipations  of 
hapinneas  yet  in  store.  The  desolate  woman  drew  her  bonnet 
doser  over  her  face,  and  walked  hurriedly  away. 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  that  the  young  man,  who,  looking  back  to 
tile  earliest  of  his  childhood's  days  to  which  memory  and  consdous- 
nesB  extended,  and  carrying  his  recollection  down  to  that  moment, 
ooold  remember  nothing  which  was  not  in  some  way  connected 
with  a  long  series  of  voluntary  privations  suffered  by  his  mother 
ftf  his  sake,  with  ill-usage,  and  insult,  and  violence,  and  all  en- 
dnred  for  him ; — shall  I  teU  you,  that  he,  with  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  her  breaking  heart,  and  a  sullen  wilful  forgetfiilness  of  all 
die  had  done  and  borne  for  him,  had  linked  himself  with  depraved 
and  abandoned  men,  and  was  madly  pursuing  a  headlong  career, 
which  must  bring  death  to  him,  and  shame  to  herl  Alas  for 
hnman  nature !     You  have  anticipated  it  long  since. 

"The  measure  of  the  unhappy  woman's  misery  and  misfortune 
was  about  to  be  completed.  Numerous  offences  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  neighbourhood;  the  perpetrators  remained  undiA- 
eovered,  and  their  boldness  increased.  A  robbery  of  a  daring  and 
aggravated  nature  occasioned  a  vigilance  of  pursuit,  and  a  strictness 
of  aewdi,  they  had  not  calculated  cm.     Young  Edrnxm^A  ^<n«ai 
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suspected  with"  three  companioiis.     He  was   apprebende 
mi  tied — tried — condemaed — to  die, 

"The  wild  and  piercing  shriek  from  a  woman's  voice,  which 
resounded  through  the  court  when  the  solemn  sentence  was  pro- 
Botiticed,  rings  iu  my  ears  at  this  moment.  That  cry  fitnick  a 
terror  to  the  culprit's  heart,  which  trial,  condeinnation  —  ths 
approach  of  death  itaelf,  had  failed  to  awaken.  The  lips  which 
had  been  compressed  in  dogged  snllenoeaa  throughout,  quivered  aad 
parted  involuntarily ;  the  face  turned  ashy  pale  as  the  cold  per- 
spiration broke  forth  from  every  pore ;  the  sturdy  limbs  of  tho 
felon  trembled,  and  he  staggered  in  the  dock. 

"  In  the  first  transports  of  her  mental  angnishj  the  suffering 
mother  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  at  my  feet,  and  fervently 
besought  the  Almighty  Being  who  had  hitherto  supported  her  in 
all  her  troubles,  to  release  her  from  a  world  of  woe  and  misery,  and 
to  spare  the  life  of  her  only  child.  A  burst  of  grief,  and  a  violent 
struggle,  such  as  I  hope  I  may  never  have  to  witness  again,  buo- 
ceeded.  I  knew  that  her  heart  was  breaking  from  that  hour ;  but 
I  never  once  heard  complaint  or  murmur  escape  her  lips. 

"  It  was  a  piteous  spectacle  to  see  that  woman  in  the  prison 
yard  from  day  to  day,  eagerly  and  fervently  attempting,  by  affec- 
tion and  entreaty,  to  soften  the  hard  heart  of  her  obdiu-ate  son. 
It  was  in  vain.  He  remained  moody,  obstinate,  and  tmmoved 
Not  even  the  unlooked-for  commutation  of  his  aentence  to  trans- 
portation for  fourteen  years,  softened  for  an  instant  the  sulleq 
hardihood  of  his  demeanour.  1 

"  But  the  spirit  of  resignation  and  endurance  that  had  so  long 
upheld  her^  was  unable  to  contend  against  bodily  weakness  and 
infirmity.  She  fell  sick.  She  dragged  her  tottering  limbs  from 
the  bed  to  visit  her  son  once  more,  but  her  strength  failed  her^ 
and  she  sunk  powerless  on  the  groimd. 

"  And  now  the  boasted  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  young 
man  were  tested  indeed ;  and  the  retribution  that  fell  heavily 
upon  him,  nearly  drove  him  mad.  A  day  passed  away  and  hk 
mother  was  not  there ;  another  flew  by^  and  she  came  not  neai 
him ;  a  third  evening  arrived^  and  yet  he  had  not  seen  her ;  and 
in  four-and-twenty  hours,  he  was  to  be  separated  from  her — 
perhapa  for  ever.  Oh  !  how  the  long- forgot  ten  thoughts  of  forraet 
days  rushed  upon  his  mind,  as  he  almost  ran  up  and  dowTi  the 
narrow  yard— aa  if  intelligence  would  arrive  the  sooner  for  Ati 
hurrying — ^aod  how  bitterly  a  sense  of  his  helplessness  and  desola- 
tion rushed  upon  him,  when  he  heard  the  truth  1  His  mother,  thf 
only  parent  he  had  ever  known,  lay  ill— it  might  be,  dying— 
within  one  mile  of  the  ground  he  stood  on ;  were  he  free  and  ua 
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fettered,  a  few  minutes  vould  place  him  by  her  side.  He  nished 
to  the  gate,  and,  grasping  the  iron  rails  with  the  energy  oi 
desperation,  shook  it  till  it  rang  again,  and  threw  himself  against 
the  thick  wall  as  if  to  force  a  passage  through  the  stone ;  but  the 
strong  building  mocked  his  feeble  efforts,  and  he  beat  his  hands 
together  and  wept  like  a  child. 

"  I  bore  the  mother's  forgiveness  and  blessing  to  her  son  in 
prison ;  and  I  carried  his  solemn  assurance  of  repentance,  and  his 
fervent  supplication  for  pardon,  to  her  sick  bed.  I  heard  with 
pity  and  compassion,  the  repentant  man  devise  a  thousand  little 
pluis  for  her  comfort  and  support,  when  he  returned ;  but  I  knew 
that  many  months  before  he  could  reach  his  place  of  destination, 
his  mother  would  be  no  longer  of  this  world. 

"  He  was  removed  by  night.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  poor 
wmnan's  soul  took  its  flight  I  confidently  hope,  and  solemnly 
bdieve,  to  a  place  of  eternal  happiness  and  rest.  I  performed  the 
burial  service  over  her  remains.  She  lies  in  our  little  churchyard. 
There  is  no  stone  at  her  grave's  head.  Her  sorrows  were  known 
to  man ;  her  virtues  to  Grod. 

"  It  had  been  arranged  previously  to  the  convict's  departure, 
that  he  should  write  to  his  mother  so  soon  as  he  could  obtain  per- 
nunion,  and  that  the  letter  should  be  addressed  to  me.  The  father 
had  positively  refused  to  see  his  son  from  the  moment  of  his 
ai^hension  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether 
lie  lived  or  died.  Many  years  passed  over  without  any  intelligence 
of  him;  and  when  more  than  half  his  term  of  transportation  had 
spired  and  I  had  received  no  letter,  I  concluded  him  to  be  dead, 
u,  indeed,  I  almost  hoped  he  might  be. 

"Edmunds,  however,  had  been  sent  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  country  on  his  arrival  at  the  settlement ;  and  to  this  circum- 
BtaDce,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  the  &ct,  that  though  several 
letteis  were  despatched  none  of  them  ever  reached  my  hands.  He 
remamed  in  the  same  place  during  the  whole  fourteen  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  term  steadily  adhering  to  his  old  resolution, 
ud  the  pledge  he  gave  his  mother,  he  made  his  way  back  to 
England  amidst  innumerable  difficulties,  and  returned,  on  foot,  to 
his  native  place. 

"On  a  fine  Simday  evening,  in  the  month  of  August,  John 
Edmunds  set  foot  in  the  village  he  had  left  with  shame  and 
disgrace  seventeen  years  before.  His  nearest  way  lay  through  the 
<^Qrchyard.  The  man's  heart  swelled  as  he  crossed  the  stile. 
The  tidl  old  elms,  through  whose  branches  the  declining  sun  cast 
here  and  there  a  rich  ray  of  light  upon  the  shady  path,  awakened 
the  aiociatianfl  of  his  earliest  days.     He  pictured  Vmnae^i  «a  \L<t 
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waa  then,  clinging  to  his  mother's  hand,  and  walkmg  peacefully" 
church.  He  remembered  how  be  used  to  look  up  into  her  pale 
face  -f  and  how  her  eyes  would  sometimea  fill  with  tears  as  she 
gazed  upon  his  features — tears  which  fell  hot  upon  hia  forehead  aa 
she  stooped  to  kisa  him,  and  made  him  weep  too,  although  he  little 
knew  then  what  bitter  tears  hers  were.  He  thought  how  often  he 
had  run  merrily  down  that  path  with  some  childish  playfellow, 
Looking  back  ever  and  again,  to  catch  his  mother's  smile,  or  hear 
her  gentle  voice ;  and  then  a  veil  seemed  lifted  from  his  memory, 
and  words  of  kindness  unrequited,  and  warnings  despi&ed,  and 
promises  broken,  thronged  upon  his  recollection  till  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 

"  He  entered  the  church.  The  evening  service  wae  concluded 
and  the  congregation  had  diaperaed,  hut  it  was  not  yet  dosed 
His  steps  echoed  through  the  low  buOding  with,  a  hollow  sound, 
and  he  almost  feared  to  be  alone,  it  was  so  still  and  quiet  He 
looked  round  him.  Nothing  was  changed.  The  place  seemed 
LBmaller  than  it  used  to  be  ;  but  there  were  the  old  monuments  on 
f which  he  had  gazed  with  childish  awe  a  thousand  times;  the  little 
pulpit  with  its  faded  cushion  ;  the  Communion  table  before  which 
he  hail  so  often  repeated  the  Commandments  he  had  reverenced  aa 
a  child,  and  forgotten  as  a  man.  He  approached  the  old  seat ;  it 
looked  cold  and  desolate.  The  cushion  had  been  remov^,  and 
the  Bible  waa  not  there.  Perhaps  his  mother  now  occupied  a 
poorer  seat,  or  possibly  she  had  grown  infirm  and  could  not  reach 
the  church  alone.  He  dared  not  think  of  what  he  feared.  A  cold 
feeling  crept  over  Mm,  and  he  trembled  violently,  as  he  turned 
away. 

"An  old. man  entered  the  porch  just  as  he  reached  it. 
Edmunds  started  back  for  he  knew  him  well ;  many  a  time  had 
he  watched  him  digging  graves  in  the  churchyard.  What  would 
he  say  to  the  returned  convict  1  The  old  man  raised  hia  eyes  to 
the  stranger's  face,  bid  him  '  good  evening,'  and  walked  slowly  on. 
He  had  forgotten  hini. 

"  He  walked  down  the  hill,  and  through  the  village.  The 
weather  was  warm,  and  the  people  were  sitting  at  their  doors,  ot 
strolling  in  their  little  gardens  as  lie  passed,  erjoying  the  serenity 
of  the  evening,  and  their  rest  from  labour.  Many  a  look  was 
turned  towju-da  him,  and  many  a  doubtful  glance  he  cast  on  either 
side  to  see  whether  any  knew  and  shunned  him.  There  were  strange 
faces  in  almost  every  house ;  in  some  he  recognised  the  burly  form 
of  some  old  schoolfellow — a  boy  when  he  last  saw  him — surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  merry  children ;  in  others  he  saw,  seated  in  an  easy- 
phair  at  the  cottage  door,  a  feeble  and  infirm  old  man,  whom  he  only 
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remembered  as  a  hale  and  hearty  labourer ;  but  they  had  all  for- 
gotten him,  and  he  passed  on  uidaiown. 

"  The  last  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun  had  fallen  on  the  earth, 
casting  a  rich  glow  on  the  yellow  com  sheaves,  and  lengthening 
the  shadows  of  the  orchard  trees,  as  he  stood  before  the  old 
hcmse — the  home  of  his  infancy,  to  which  his  heart  had  yearned 
with  an  intensity  of  affection  not  to  be  described,  through  long  and 
weary  years  of  captivity  and  sorrow.  The  paling  was  low — 
though  he  well  remembered  the  time,  when  it  had  seemed  a  high 
waU  to  him ;  and  he  looked  over  into  the  old  garden.  There  were 
more  seeds  and  gayer  flowers  than  there  used  to  be,  but  there  were 
tiw  old  trees  still — the  very  tree,  under  which  he  had  lain  a 
thousand  times  when  tired  with  playing  in  the  sun,  and  felt  the 
soft  mild  sleep  of  happy  boyhood  steal  gently  upon  him. 
There  were  voices  within  the  house.  He  listened,  but  they  fell 
itangely  upon  his  ear ;  he  knew  them  not  They  were  merry  too ; 
and  he  well  knew  that  his  poor  old  mother  could  not  be  cheerful, 
and  he  away.  The  door  opened,  and  a  group  of  little  children 
bonnded  out,  shouting  and  romping.  The  father  with  a  little  boy 
in  his  arms,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  they  crowded  round  him, 
dapping  their  tiny  hands,  and  dragging  him  out,  to  join  theii 
joyous  sports.  The  convict  thought  on  the  many  times  he  had 
dmmk  from  his  father's  sight  in  that  very  place.  He  remembered 
how  often  he  had  buried  his  trembling  head  beneath  the  bed- 
dothes,  and  heard  the  harsh  word,  and  the  hard  stripe,  and  his 
niother's  wailing ;  and  though  the  man  sobbed  aloud  with  agony 
of  mind  as  he  left  the  spot,  his  fist  was  clenched,  and  his  teeth 
were  set,  in  fierce  and  deadly  passion. 

"  And  such  was  the  return  to  which  he  had  looked  through  the 
weary  perspective  of  many  years,  and  for  which  he  had  undergone 
10  much  suflfering  !  No  face  of  welcome,  no  look  of  forgiveness, 
no  house  to  receive,  no  hand  to  help  him — and  this  too  in  the  old 
village.  What  was  his  loneliness  in  the  wild  thick  woods  where 
man  was  never  seen,  to  this ! 

"  He  felt  that  in  the  distant  land  of  his  bondage  and  infamy,  he 
had  thought  of  his  native  place  as  it  was  when  he  left  it ; — not  as  it 
would  be,  when  he  returned.  The  sad  reality  struck  coldly  at  his 
heart,  and  his  spirit  sank  within  him.  He  had  not  courage  to  make 
inquiries,  or  to  present  himself  to  the  only  person  who  was  likely  to 
Keexn  him  with  kindness  and  compassion.  He  walked  slowly 
on ;  and  shunning  the  road-side  like  a  guilty  man,  turned  into  a 
meadow  he  well  remembered ;  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
threw  himself  upon  the  grass. 

"He  had  not  observed  that  a  man  was  lying  on  the  baaik 
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beside  him ;  hia  gannents  rustled  aa  he  tamed  round  to  steal  a 
look  at  the  new  comer ;  and  Edmunds  raised  hia  head. 

"  The  man  had  moved  into  a  Bitting  posture.  His  body  waa 
much  bent,  and  hia  face  was  wrinkled  and  yellow.  His  dress 
denote*!  bira  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  :  he  had  the  apfiearance 
of  being  very  old,  but  it  looked  more  the  effect  of  dieaijiation  or 
dieeaae,  than  length  of  years.  He  was  etariug  bard  at  the  stranger, 
and  though  his  eyes  were  luBtreleae  and  heavy  at  first,  they 
appeared  to  glow  with  an  unnatural  and  alarmed  exprcHflion  after 
they  had  been  fixed  upon  him  for  a  ahort  time,  until  they  seemed 
to  be  Btarting  from  their  sockets.  Edmunde  gradually  raised  him- 
self to  hia  kneea,  and  looked  more  and  more  earnestly  upon  the  old 
man's  face.     They  gazed  upon  each  otheF  in  silence. 

"  The  old  man  was  ghastly  pale.  He  Bhuddered  and  tottered 
to  hta  feet.  Edmunds  sprang  to  hia.  He  stepped  back  a  pace  or 
two.     Edmunds  advanced. 

" '  Let  me  hear  you  speak,'  said  the  convict  in  &  thick  broken 
voice, 

" '  Stand  off,'  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  dreadful  oath.  The 
convict  drew  closer  to  him. 

"  '  Stand  off,'  shxieked  the  old  maa  Furious  with  terror  he 
raised  his  stic^  and  struck  Edmunds  a  heavy  blow  across  the 
foce. 

" '  Father — devil/  murmured  the  convict,  between  his  set  teeth. 
He  nished  wildly  forward,  and  clenched  the  old  man  by  the  throat 
— but  he  was  hia  father  ;  and  his  aim  fell  powerless  by  his  side. 

"The  o!d  man  uttered  a  loud  yell  which  rang  through  the 
lonely  fields  like  the  howl  of  an  evil  spirit.  His  face  fcunied  black  : 
the  gore  rushed  from  his  mouth  and  noae,  and  dyed  the  grass  a 
deep  dark  red,  aa  he  staggered  and  felL  He  had  ruptured  a  blood 
vessel ;  and  he  was  a  dead  man  before  hk  son  could  raise  him 
from  that  thick,  aluggish,  pool 


"  In  that  comer  of  the  churchyard,"  aaid  the  old  gentleman,  after 
a  silence  of  a  few  moments,  "  In  that  comer  of  the  churchyard  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  there  lies  buried  a  man,  who  was  in 
my  employment  for  three  years  after  this  event :  and  who  was 
truly  contrite,  penitent,  and  humbled,  if  ever  man  was.  No  one 
save  myself  knew  in  that  man's  life-time  who  he  was,  or  whence 
he  came  : — it  was  John  Edmunds  the  returned  convict. "^ 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

HOW  MB.  WmKLE,  INSTEAD  OF  SHOOTING  AT  THB  PIOBON  AND 
IILLINO  THE  CBOW,  SHOT  AT  THE  OBOW  AND  WOtTNDED  THE 
nOEON;  HOW  the  DINOLET  DELL  CBICEET  CLUB,  PLAYED 
ILL  MUOOLETON,  AND  HOW  ALL  MUOOLBTON  DINED  AT  THE 
DINOLEY  DELL  EXPENSE:  WITH  OTHEB  INTEBBSTINO  AND 
INSTBUOnVB   MATTEBS. 

The  fatigoing  adventures  of  the  day  or  the  somniferoua 
influence  of  the  clergyman's  tale,  operated  so  strongly  on  the 
diDWBjr  tendencies  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  that,  in  less  than  five  minutes 
after  he  had  heen  shown  to  his  comfortable  bed-room,  he  fell  into 
I  soond  and  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  he  was  only  awakened  by 
the  morning  sun  darting  his  bright  beams  reproachfully  into  the 
apartment  Mr.  Pickwick  was  no  sluggard ;  and  he  sprang  like 
an  ardent  warrior  from  his  tent — ^bedstead. 

"Pleasant,  pleasant  country,"  sighed  the  enthusiastic  gentleman, 
aa  he  opened  his  lattice  window.  "  Who  could  live  to  gaze  from 
day  to  day  on  bricks  and  slates,  who  had  once  felt  the  infhience  of 
aaoene  like  this?  Who  could  continue  to  exist,  where  there  are 
no  eows  but  the  cows  on  the  chimney-pots ;  nothing  redolent  of 
Pai  but  pan-tiles ;  no  crop  but  stone  crop  t  Who  could  bear  to 
drag  out  a  life  in  such  a  spot  1  Who  I  ask  could  endure  it  1 "  and, 
baring  cross-examined  solitude  after  the  most  approved  precedents, 
at  considerable  length,  Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
lattice,  and  looked  around  him. 

The  rich,  sweet  smell  of  the  hay-ricks  rose  to  his  chamber 
window ;  the  hundred  perfumes  of  the  little  flower-garden  beneath 
vented  the  air  around;  the  deep-green  meadows  shone  in  the 
nuvning  dew  that  glistened  on  every  leaf  as  it  trembled  in  the 
gentle  air ;  and  the  birds  sang  as  if  every  sparkling  drop  were  to 
them  a  fountain  of  inspiration.  Mr.  Pickwick  fell  into  an  en- 
dunting,  and  delicious  reverie. 

"  Hallo ! "  was  the  sound  that  roused  him. 

He  looked  to  the  right  but  he  saw  nobody ;  his  eyes  wandered 
to  the  left)  and  pierced  the  prospect ;  he  stared  into  the  sky,  but 
he  wasn't  wanted  there ;  and  then  he  did  what  a  common  mind 
wookl  have  done  at  onoe — looked  into  the  garden,  and  there  saw 
UtWiidla. 
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"  How  are  you  < "  said  that  good-lmmoured  individiial, 
breath  with  hie  own  anticipations  of  pleasure.  "  Beautifiil  morn- 
ing, ain't  iti  Glad  to  fle«  you  up  so  early.  Make  haste  down, 
and  come  out.     I'll  wait  for  you  here." 

Mr.  Pickwick  needed  no  second  invitation.  Ten  minutes 
sufficed  for  the  completion  of  his  toilet,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  was  by  the  old  gentleman's  aide. 

**  Hallo  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  turn  :  seeing  that  his  com- 
panion waa  armed  with  a  gun,  and  that  another  lay  ready  on  the 
grass.     "  What's  going  forward  t " 

"  Why,  your  friend  and  I,"  replied  the  host,  *•  are  going  out 
rook-ehooting  before  breakfast     He's  a  very  good  shot  ain't  he  '1 " 

"  Pve  heajd  him  say  he's  a  capital  one,'*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
"but  I  never  saw  him  aim  at  anything." 

"  WeU,"  said  the  host,  "  I  wish  he'd  come.     Joe— Joe." 

The  fat  hoy,  who  under  the  excituig  in  linen  ce  of  the  morning 
did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  three  parts  and  a  fraction  asleep, 
emerged  from  the  bouae, 

"  Go  up,  and  call  the  gentleman,  and  tell  him  he'll  find  me  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  rookery.  Show  the  gentleman  the  way  there  j 
d'ye  hear?" 

The  boy  departed  to  execute  his  commission ;  and  the  host, 
carrying  both  guna  like  a  second  Bobinsou  Crusoe,  led  the  way  from 
the  garden. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  pausing  after  a  few 
minutes  walking,  in  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  information  was 
unnecessary;  for  the  incessant  cawing  of  the  unconscious  rooks, 
sufficiently  indicated  their  whereabout. 

The  old  gentleman  laid  one  gun  on  the  ground,  and  loaded  the 
other. 

"Here  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  as  he  spoke,  the 
forms  of  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Winkle  appeared 
in  the  distance.  The  fat  boy,  not  being  quite  certain  which 
gentleman  he  was  directed  to  call,  had  with  peculiar  sagacity,  and 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mistake,  called  them  alL 

"  Gome  along,"  shouted  the  old  gentleman,  addressing  Mr. 
Winkle ;  "  a  keen  hand  like  you  ought  to  have  been  up  long 
ago,  even  to  such  poor  work  as  this." 

Mr.  Winkle  responded  with  a  forced  smile,  and  took  up  tha 
B|mre  gun  with  an  exrpressiou  of  countenance  which  a  metaphysical 
rook,  impressed  with  a  foreboding  of  his  approaching  death  by 
violence,  may  be  supposed  to  assuma  It  might  have  been  keen- 
ness, but  it  looked  remarkably  like  misery. 

2^he  oM  gentlemaoi  nodded ;  and  two  ragged  boys  who  had  been 
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manhalled  to  the  spot  under  the  direction  of  the  infant  Lambert, 
forthwith  commenced  climbing  up  two  of  the  trees. 

"  What  are  thoee  lads  for  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick  abruptly. 
He  was  rather  alarmed ;  for  he  was  not  quite  certain  but  that  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  interest,  about  which  he  had  often  heard 
a  great  deal,  might  have  compelled  the  small  boys,  attached  to  the 
Boil,  to  earn  a  precarious  and  hazardous  subsistence  by  making 
marks  of  themselves  for  inexperienced  sportsmen. 

"Only  to  start  the  game,"  replied  Mj.  Wardle,  laughing. 

"To  what  1"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Why,  in  plain  English  to  frighten  the  rooks.* 

"Oh!     Is  that  all r 

"  Tou  are  satisfied  t  ** 

"Quite." 

"  Very  weU.     Shall  I  begin  ? " 

"If  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  glad  of  any  respite. 

"Stand  aside,  then.     Now  for  it" 

The  boy  shouted,  and  shook  a  branch  with  a  nest  on  it.  Half 
a  dozen  young  rooks  in  violent  conversation,  fiew  out  to  ask  what 
the  matter  was.  The  old  gentleman  fired  by  way  of  reply. 
Down  fell  one  bird,  and  off  flew  the  others. 

"Take  him  up,  Joe,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

There  was  a  snule  upon  the  youth's  face  as  he  advanced.  In- 
distinct visions  of  rook-pie  floated  through  his  imagination.  He 
koghed  as  he  retired  with  the  bird — it  was  a  plump  one. 

"Now,  Mr,  Winkle,"  said  the  host,  reloading  his  own  gun. 
"fire  away." 

Mr.  Winkle  advanced,  and  levelled  his  gun.  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  cowered  involuntarily  to  escape  damage  from  the 
heayy  fall  of  rooks,  which  they  felt  quite  certain  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  devastating  barrel  of  their  Mend.  There  was  a 
xdemn  pause — a  shout — ^a  flapping  of  wings — a  faint  click. 

"  Hallo  ! "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Won't  it  go?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Missed  fire,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  very  pale,  probably 
*  from  disappointment. 

"Odd,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  taking  the  gun.  "Never 
blew  one  of  them  miss  fire  before.  Why,  I  don't  see  anything  of 
the  cap." 

"Bless  my  soul,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  "I  declare  I  forgot  the 
cap!" 

The  slight  omission  was  rectified.  Mr.  Pickwick  crouched 
>gsin.  Mr.  Winkle  stepped  forward  with  an  air  of  determinatioo 
*od  resolntJuA ;  and  Mr.  Tupman  looked  out  from  behind  a^  \x«a 
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The  boy  Bhoubed  ;— four  birda  flew  out,  Mr,  Winlde  firei  There 
waa  a  scream  aa  of  an  individual — not  a  rook — in  corporeal 
angxtish.  Mr.  Tupman  had  Haved  the  livea  of  innumerable  un- 
offeodiiig  birda,  by  recei\ang  a  portion  of  the  charge  in  hia  left  arm. 

To  describe  the  confusion  that  ensued  would  be  impoaBible. 
To  tell  how  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  first  transports  of  his  emotion 
called  Mr.  Winkle  "Wretch !"  bow  Mr.  Tupman  lay  prostrate  on 
the  ground  ;  and  how  Mr.  Winkle  knelt  horror-atricken  beside  him  j 
how  Mr.  Tupman  called  distractedly  upon  some  feminine  Christian 
name,  and  then  opened  first  one  eye,  and  then  the  other,  and  then 
fell  back  and  shut  them  both  ; — all  this  would  he  as  difficult  to 
describe  in  detail,  as  it  would  be  to  depict  the  gradual  recovering 
of  the  unfortunate  individual,  the  binding  up  his  arm  with 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  the  conveying  him  back  by  slow  degrees 
supj»rt«d  by  the  arms  of  his  anxious  friends. 

They  drew  near  the  house.  The  ladies  were  at  the  garden-gate, 
waiting  for  their  arrival  and  their  breakfast.  The  spinster  aunt 
appeared ;  she  smiled,  and  beckoned  them  to  walk  quicker,  'Twas 
evident  she  knew  not  of  the  disaster.  Poor  thing  I  There  are 
times  when  ignorance  is  blisa  indeed.  ^H 

They  approached  nearer.  ^H 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  little  old  gentleman 7" 
said  Isabella  Wardle.  The  spinster  aunt  heeded  not  the  remark  ; 
she  thought  it  applied  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  In  her  eyes  Tracy  Tupman 
was  a  youth  ;  she  viewed  his  years  through  a  diminishing  gbisi. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  called  out  the  old  host  fearful  of  alarm- 
ing his  daughters.  The  Uttle  party  had  crowded  so  completely 
round  Mr.  Tupman,  that  they  could  not  yet  clearly  discern  the 
nature  of  the  accident. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  the  host. 

"  WTiat's  the  matter  1 "  screamed  the  ladies.  M 

"  Mr.  Tupman  baa  met  with  a  little  accident ;  that's  alh"      ^ 

The  spinster  aunt  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  burst  into  an 
hysteric  laugh,  and  fell  backwards  in  the  arms  of  her  nieces. 

"Throw  some  cold  water  over  her,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"No,  no,"  murmured  the  spinster  aunt;  "I  am  better  now. 
'  Bella,  EmOy — a  surgecn  J     Is  he  wounded  ?— Is  he  dead  1 — la  he 

ha,  ha,  ha  !  "     Here  the  spioster  aunt  burst  into  fit  number 

two,  of  hysteric  laughter,  interspersed  with  screams. 

"Calm  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  affected  almost  to  tears 
by  this  expression  of  sympathy  with  his  sufferings.  Dear,  dear 
Madam,  calm  yourself" 

**  It  u  his  voice ! "  exclaimed  the  spinster  aunt ;  and  strong 
tymptoma  of  fit  number  three  developed  themedvea  forthwith. 
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"Do  not  agitate  yourself  I  entreat  you,  dearest  Madam,"  said 
Ifr.  Tapman,  soothingly.    "  I  am  very  little  hurt,  I  assure  yoo." 

"Then  you  are  not  dead!"  egaculated  the  hysterical  lady. 
"Oh,  say  you  are  not  dead ! " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Rachael,"  interposed  Mr.  Wardle,  rather 
more  roughly  than  was  quite  consistent  with  the  poetic  nature  of 
the  scen&  "What  the  devil's  the  use  of  his  sailing  he  isn't 
deadt" 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "  I  require  no  assist- 
aaoe  but  yours.  Let  me  lean  on  your  arm,"  he  added,  in  a 
whisper,  "Oh  Miss  Bachael!"  The  agitated  female  advanced, 
and  offered  her  arm.  They  turned  into  the  breakfast  parlour. 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  gently  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  sank 
upon  the  sofa. 

"Are  you  faint  1"  inquired  the  anxious  RachaeL 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "  It  is  nothing.  I  shall  be  better 
pnseDtly."     He  closed  his  eyes. 

"He  sleeps,"  murmured  the  spinster  aunt  (His  organs  of 
TiaioD  had  been  closed  nearly  twenty  seconds.)  "Dear — dear — 
Mr.  Tupman." 

Mr.  Tupman  jumped  up—"  Oh,  say  those  words  again ! "  he 
axclaimed. 

The  lady  started.  "  Surely  you  did  not  hear  them ! "  she  said, 
bashfully. 

"  Oh  yes  I  did ! "  replied  Mr.  Tupman ;  "  repeat  them.  If  you 
woidd  have  me  recover,  repeat  them." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  Lady.     "  My  brother." 

Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  resumed  his  former  position;  and  Mr. 
Wardle  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  entered  the  room. 

The  arm  was  examined,  the  wound  dressed,  and  pronounced  to 
be  a  very  slight  one ;  and  the  minds  of  the  company  having  been 
thus  satisfied,  they  proceeded  to  satisfy  their  appetites  with 
countenances  to  which  an  expression  of  cheerfulness  was  again 
Rstored.  Mr.  Pickwick  alone  was  silent  and  reserved.  Doubt 
ind  distrust  were  exhibited  in  his  countenance.  His  confidence  in 
Mr.  Winkle  had  been  shaken — greatly  shaken — by  the  proceedings 
of  the  morning. 

"Are  you  a  cricketer  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Wardle  of  the  marksman. 

At  any  other  time,  Mr.  Winkle  would  have  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  He  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  and  modestly 
replied,  "No." 

"  Are  you,  Sir  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  I  was  once  upon  a  time,"  replied  the  host ;  "  but  I  have  givev 
it  up  now.     I  rabeoribe  to  the  club  here,  but  I  don't  play." 
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"The   grand   match  is   played  to-day,   I    believe,"  aau 
Pickwick. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  hcwt     **  Of  course  you  would  like  to  see  it." 

**I,  Sir/' replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "am  delighted  to  view  any 
sporta  which  may  be  eafely  indidged  io,  and  in  which  tlie  impotent 
effects  of  unakilM  people  do  not  endanger  human  life."  Mr. 
Pickwick  paused,  and  looked  steadily  on  Mr.  Winkle,  who  quailed 
beneath  his  leader's  Bearching  glance.  The  great  man  withdrew 
'  his  eyes  after  a  few  miimteB,  and  added :  *'  Shall  we  be  justified 
in  leaving  our  wounded  friend  to  the  care  of  the  ladies  ? " 

"  You  cannot  leave  me  in  better  handa,"  said  llr,  Tupnoan, 

"  Quite  impoflflible,"  said  Mr.  Snodgraas, 

It  was  therefore  settled  that  Mr.  Tupman  should  be  left  at 
home  in  charge  of  the  females ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
guests  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wardle  should  proceed  to  the 
spot,  where  was  to  be  held  that  trial  of  skill,  which  had  routed  all 
Muggleton  from  its  torpor,  and  innoculated  Dingley  Dell  with  a 
fever  of  excitement. 

As  their  walk  which  was  not  above  two  miles  long,  lay  through 
shady  lanes,  and  sequestered  footpaths ;  and  aa  their  conversation 
turned  upon  the  delightful  scenery  by  which  they  were  on  every 
tide  surrounded,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  almost  Inclined  to  regret  the 
expedition  they  had  used,  when  he  found  Mmself  in  the  main  street 
of  the  town  of  Muggleton. 

Everybody  whose  geniuB  has  a  topographical  bent,  knows  per- 
fectly weD,  that  Muggleton  is  a  corporate  town,  with  a  mayor, 
burgesBes,  and  freemen ;  and  anybody  who  has  conBulted  the 
addresses  of  the  mayor  to  the  freemen,  or  the  freemen  to  the 
mayor,  or  both  to  the  corporation,  or  aO  three  to  Parliament,  will 
learn  from  thence  what  they  ought  to  have  known  before,  that 
Muggleton  is  an  ancient  and  loyal  borough^  mingling  a  zealous  ad- 
vocacy of  GhriBtian  principles  with  a  devoted  attachment  to  com- 
mercial rights  ;  in  demonstration  whereof,  the  mayor,  corporation, 
and  other  inhabitants,  have  presented  at  divers  times,  no  fewer 
than  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  petitions,  against  tbe 
continnance  of  negro  slavery  abroad,  and  an  equal  number  against 
any  interference  with  the  factory  system  at  home ;  sixty-eight  for 
permitting  the  sale  of  benefices  in  the  church,  and  eighty-six  for 
abolishing  Sunday  trading  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stood  in  the  principal  street  of  this  illustriouf 
town,  and  gazed  with  an  air  of  curiosity  not  unmixed  with  interest, 
on  the  objects  around  him.  There  was  an  open  square  for  the 
market-place  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  a  large  inn  with  a  sign-pott 
in  Bvnt,  diBp]&ying  an  object  very  coDunon  in  art,  but  rarely  noet 
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irith  in  nature — ^to  wit,  a  blue  lion  with  three  bow  1^  in  the  air, 
balancing  himself  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  centre  daw  of  hia 
foarth  foot  There  were,  within  sight,  an  auctioneer's  and  fire- 
agency  office,  a  corn-factor's,  a  linen  draper's,  a  saddler's,  a  dis- 
tiller's, a  grocer's,  and  a  shoe  shop — the  last-mentioned  warehouse 
bdng  also  appropriated  to  the  diffusion  of  hats,  bonnets,  wearing 
apparel,  cotton  umbrellas,  and  useful  knowledge.  There  was  a 
red-brick  house  with  a  small  paved  court-yard  in  front,  which 
anybody  might  have  known  belonged  to  the  attorney :  and  there 
vas,  moreover,  another  red-brick  house  with  Venetian  blinds,  and 
a  large  brass  door-plate,  with  a  very  legible  announcement  that  it 
belonged  to  the  surgeon.  A  few  boys  were  making  their  way  to 
the  cricket-field ;  and  two  or  three  shopkeepers  who  were  standing 
at  their  doors,  looked  as  if  they  should  like  to  be  making  their 
vay  to  the  same  spot,  as  indeed  to  all  appearance  they  might  have 
done,  without  losing  any  great  amount  of  custom  thereby.  Mr. 
Pickwick  having  paused  to  make  these  observations,  to  be  noted 
down  at  a  more  convenient  period,  hastened  to  rejoin  his  friends, 
^0  had  turned  out  of  the  main  street,  and  were  already  within 
sight  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  wickets  were  pitched,  and  so  were  a  couple  of  marquees 
f(ff  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  the  contending  parties.  The  game 
had  not  yet  commenced.  Two  or  three  Dingley  Dellers,  and  All- 
Mnggletonians,  were  amusing  themselves  with  a  majestic  air  by 
throwing  the  ball  carelessly  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  several  other 
gentlemen  dressed  like  them,  in  straw  hats,  flannel  jackets,  and 
white  trowsers, — a  costume  in  which  they  looked  very  much  like 
amateur  stone-masons — ^were  sprinkled  about  the  tents,  towards 
one  of  which  Mr.  Wardle  conducted  the  party. 

Several  dozen  of  "  How-are-you's  ? "  hailed  the  old  gentleman's 
arrival ;  and  a  general  raising  of  the  straw  hats,  and  bending  for- 
ward of  the  flannel  jackets,  followed  his  introduction  of  his  guests 
u  gentlemen  from  London,  who  were  extremely  anxious  to  witness 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  with  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  they 
would  be  greatly  delighted. 

"  You  had  better  step  into  the  marquee  I  think,  Sir,"  said  one 
:'  Teiy  stout  gentleman,  whose  body  and  legs  looked  like  half  a 
t:  gigantic  roll  of  flannel,  elevated  on  a  couple  of  inflated  pillow- 
cases. 
,1  "YouTl  find  it  much  pleasanter,  Sir,"  urged  another  stout 
.1  gentleman,  who  strongly  resembled  the  other  half  of  the  roll  of 
flannel  aforesaid. 

"You're  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
rt  "This  way,'*  said  the  first  speaker;  "they  notch  Vn \ietft— \>J% 
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the  best  place  in  the  whole  field  - "  and  the  cricketer,  panting  od 
before,  preceded  them  t^  the  tent, 

"  Capital  game — smart  sport — fine  exercise — very,"  were  the 
words  which  fell  upon  Mr,  Pickwick's  ear  aa  be  entered  the  tent ; 
and  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyea,  was  hie  green^ioated  friend 
of  the  Rochester  coach,  holding  forth,  to  the  no  fiuiall  delight  and 
edification  of  a  select  circle  of  the  chosen  of  Ail-Muggleton.  Hia 
dress  was  slightly  improved,  and  he  wore  boots ;  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  him. 

The  stranger  recognised  his  friends  immediately ;  and^  darting 
forward  and  seizing  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  hand,  dragged  him  to  a 
seat,  with  hie  usual  impetuosity,  talking  all  the  while  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  were  under  his  especial  patrona^^e  and 
direction, 

"This  way—this  way — capital  fim — lota  of  beer — hopheads; 
rounds  of  beef — builocka  ;  mustard — cart  loads  ;  glorious  day- 
down  with  you— make  yourself  at  home^ — glad  to  see  you— very." 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  as  he  was  bid,  and  Mr.  Winkle  and 
Mr.  Snodgraaa  also  complied  with  the  directions  of  their  mjaterioiM 
friend.     Mr,  Wardle  looked  on,  in  silent  wonder.  ^H 

"Mr,  Wardle — a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  ^B 

**  Friend  of  yours  1 — My  dear  Sir,  how  are  you  1 — Friend  of  mp 
friend's — give  me  your  hand.  Sir  " — and  the  stranger  grasped  Mr. 
Wardk'a  hand  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  close  intimacy  of  many 
years,  and  then  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  as  if  to  take  a  full 
survey  of  his  face  and  figure,  and  then  shook  hands  with  him  again, 
if  p^issible,  more  warmly  than  before. 

"Well;  and  how  came  you  here!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a 
smile  in  which  benevolence  struggled  with  surprise, 

"Come,"  replied  the  stranger — "stopping  at  Crown — Grown 
at  Muggletou— met  a  party — flannel  jackets — white  trowsera— 
anchovy  sandwiches  —  devilled  kidneys  —  splendid  fellows  — 
glorious." 

Mr.  Pickwick  waa  aufiiciently  versed  in  the  stranger's  system 
of  stenography  to  infer  from  this  rapid  and  disjointed  communica- 
tion that  he  had,  somehow  or  other,  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  the  All-Muggletons,  which  he  had  converted,  by  a  procesfl 
peculiar  to  himself,  into  that  extent  of  good  fellowship  on  which 
a  general  invitation  may  be  easily  founded.  His  curiosity  was 
therefore  satisfied,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles  he  prepared 
himself  to  watch  the  play  which  was  just  commencing. 

All-Muggleton  had  the  first  innings ;  and  the  interest  became 
intense  when  Mr,  Dumkins  and  Mr.  Fodder,  two  of  the  moat  re- 
aowned  membeiB  of  that  most  distinguished  dub,  walked,  bat  in 
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hand,  to  their  respectire  wickets.  Mr.  Lnffey,  the  highest  ornament 
of  Dingley  Dell,  was  pitched  to  bowl  against  the  redoubtable 
Dumkins,  and  Mr.  Struggles  was  selected  to  do  the  same  kind 
office  for  the  hitherto  unconquered  Podder.  Several  players  were 
stationed,  to  "look  out/'  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  each 
fixed  himself  into  the  proper  attitude  by  placing  one  hand  on  each 
knee,  and  stooping  Tory  much  as  if  he  were  "  making  a  back  "  for 
Bome  beginner  at  leap-frog.  All  the  regular  players  do  this  sort  of 
thing ; — ^indeed  it's  generally  supposed  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  look  out  properly  in  any  other  position. 

The  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the  wickets;  the  scorers 
were  prepared  to  notch  the  runs ;  a  breathless  silence  ensued.  Mr. 
Lofifey  retired  a  few  paces  behind  the  wicket  of  the  passive  Podder, 
and  applied  the  ball  to  his  right  eye  for  several  seconds.  Dumkins 
confidently  awaited  its  coming,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  motions 
ofLuflfey. 

"Play,"  suddenly  cried  the  bowler.  The  ball  flew  firom  his 
hand  straight  and  swift  towards  the  centre  stump  of  the  wicket. 
The  wary  Dumkins  was  on  the  alert ;  it  fell  upon  the  tip  of  the  bat, 
and  bounded  far  away  over  the  heads  of  the  scouts,  who  had  just 
stooped  low  enough  to  let  it  fly  over  them. 

"  Run— run — ^another. — Now,  then,  throw  her  up — up  with  her 
—atop  there — another — ^no — ye& — no — throw  her  up,  throw  her 
Ofx" — Such  were  the  shouts  which  followed  the  stroke ;  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  All-Muggleton  had  scored  two.  Nor  was 
Podder  behindhand  in  earning  laurels  wherewith  to  garnish  himself 
and  Muggleton.  He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad 
ones,  took  the  good  ones,  and  sent  them  flying  to  all  parts  of  the 
field.  The  scouts  were  hot  and  tired ;  the  bowlers  were  changed 
and  bowled  till  their  arms  ached;  but  Dumkins  and  Podder 
remained  unconquered.  Did  an  elderly  gentleman  essay  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  ball,  it  rolled  between  his  legs,  or  slipped 
between  his  fingers.  Did  a  slim  gentleman  try  to  catch  it^  it 
struck  him  on  the  nose,  and  bounded  pleasantly  off  with  redoubled 
violence,  while  the  slim  gentleman's  eyes  filled  with  water,  and  his 
form  writhed  with  anguish.  Was  it  thrown  straight  up  to  the 
wicket,  Dumkins  had  reached  it  before  the  ball.  In  short,  when 
DnmkinB  was  caught  out,  and  Podder  stumped  out,  All-Muggleton 
had  notched  some  fifty-four,  while  the  score  of  the  Dingley  Dellers 
was  as  blank  as  their  faces.  The  advantage  was  too  great  to  be 
recovered.  In  vain  did  the  eager  Luffey,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Straggles,  do  all  that  skill  and  experience  could  suggest,  to 
regain  the  ground  Dingley  Dell  had  lost  in  the  contest;^ 
it  ms  of  no  avail ;  and  in  an  early  period  of  the  winning  giBonfi 
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Dlngley  Dell  gaye  in,  and  allowed  the  superior  proweaa  of  All- 
f  Muggleton. 

The  stranger,  meanwhile,  ha*!  been  eating,  drinkingj  ami  talking, 
without  ce««atiou.  At  every  gctod  stroke  he  expressed  his  satiafac- 
tion  and  approval  of  the  player  in  a  most  condescending  and 
patronising  maimer,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  piirty  concerned ;  while  at  every  bad  attempt  at 
a  catch,  and  every  failure  to  stop  the  ball,  he  launched  his  personal 
displeasure  at  the  head  of  the  devoted  individual  \u  euch  denuncia- 
tion&  as— "Ah,  ah  !— stupid "—" Now  butter-fingers"— "Muff" 
—  "  Humbug  "^ — and  bo  forth — ejaculationa  which  eeemed  to 
establish  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  around,  as  a  moat  excellent 
and  undeniable  judge  of  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  the  noble 

Qe  of  cricket. 

"  Capital  game— well  played- — some  strokes  admirable,"  said  the 
stranger  aa  both  sides  crowded  into  the  tent,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  game. 

"Yon  have  played  it  SirT'  inquired  Mr.  Wardle,  who  had 
been  much  amused  by  his  loqiiiacity. 

"  Played  it !  Think  I  have— thonsands  of  times — not  here — 
West  Indies — exciting  thing — hot  work — very." 

"It  must  be  rather  a  warm  purauit  in  such  a  olioiate,"  observed 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Warm  ! — red  hot — scorching — glowing.  Played  a  match  once 
— single  wicket — friend  the  CJolonel — Sir  Thomas  Blaao — who 
should  get  the  greatest  number  of  runs.  —  Won  the  tosa — firat 
innings — seven  o'clock,  a.m. — six  natives  to  look  out — -went  in; 
kept  in — heat  intense^ — natives  all  fainted — taken  away — fresh 
half-dozen  ordered — fainted  also — Blazo  bowling— supported  by 
two  natives— couldn't  bowl  me  out — fainted  too — cleared  away 
the  Colonel — ^wouldn't  give  in— faithful  attendant — Quanko  Sambi 
— last  man  left — sun  bo  hot,  bat  in  bhatersj  ball  scorched  brown 
—five  hundred  and  seventy  runs— rather  exhausted-^  Quanko 
mustered  up  last  remaining  strength — bowled  me  out — had  a  bath, 
and  went  out  to  dinner." 

"And  what  became  of  what's-his-name.  Sir?"  inquired  an  old 
gentleman, 

"Blazo?" 

"No — the  other  gentleman." 

«  Quanko  Samba  1" 

"Yea  Sir." 

"  Poor  Quanko— never  recovered  it — bowled  on,  on  my  account 
— bowled  ofi^  on  his  own— died  Sir."  Here  the  stranger  buried 
bhf  couateu&uce  in  a  brown  jug,  but  whether  to  bide  bia  emotioo 
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or  imbibe  its  contents,  we  cannot  distinctly  affirm.  We  only  know 
that  he  paused  suddenly,  drew  a  long  and  deep  breath,  and  looked 
anxiously  on,  as  two  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Dingley  Dell 
dub  approached  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  said — 

"  We  are  about  to  partake  of  a  plain  dinner  at  the  Blue  Lion, 
Sir;  we  hope  you  and  your  friends  will  join  us." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Wardle,  "  among  our  Mends  we  include 
Mr. ;"  and  he  looked  towards  the  stranger. 

"Jingle,"  said  that  versatile  gentleman,  taking  the  hint  at  once. 
"Jingle— Alfred  Jingle,  Esq.,  of  No  HaU,  Nowhere." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"So  shall  I,"  said  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  drawing  one  arm  through 
Mr.  Pickwick's,  and  another  through  Mr.  Wardle's,  as  he  whispered 
confidentially  in  the  ear  of  the  former  gentleman : — 

"Devilish  good  dinner — cold,  but  capital — peeped  into  the  room 
this  morning — fowls  and  pies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — pleasant 
feUowB  these — ^well  behaved,  too — ^very." 

There  being  no  further  preliminaries  to  arrange,  the  company 
straggled  into  the  town  in  little  knots  of  twos  and  threes ;  and 
vithin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  all  seated  in  the  great  room  of 
the  Blue  Lion  Inn  Muggleton — Mr.  Dumkins  acting  as  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Luflfey  officiating  as  vice. 

There  was  a  vast  deal  of  talking  and  rattling  of  knives  and 
forks,  and  plates  :  a  great  running  about  of  three  ponderous  headed 
waiters,  and  a  rapid  disappearance  of  the  substantial  viands  on  the 
table  ]  to  each  and  every  of  which  item  of  confusion,  the  facetious 
Kr.  Jingle  lent  the  aid  of  half-a-dozen  ordinary  men  at  least.  When 
everybody  had  eat  as  much  as  they  could,  the  cloth  was  removed, 
bottles,  glasses,  and  dessert  were  placed  on  the  table;  and  the 
waiters  withdrew  to  "  clear  away,"  or  in  other  words,  to  appropriate 
to  their  own  private  use  and  emolument,  whatever  remnants  of  the 
eatables  and  drinkables  they  could  contrive  to  lay  their  hands  on. 

Amidst  the  general  hum  of  mirth  and  conversation  that  eosued, 
there  was  a  little  man  with  a  puffy  Say -nothing -to -me, -or -111- 
contradict-you  sort  of  countenance,  who  remained  very  quiet; 
occasionally  looking  round  him  when  the  conversation  slackened, 
u  if  he  contemplated  putting  in  something  very  weighty :  and  now 
and  then  bursting  into  a  short  cough  of  inexpressible  grandeur. 
At  length,  during  a  moment  of  comparative  silence,  the  little  man 
called  out  in  a  very  loud,  solemn  voice, 

"Mr.  Luffey." 

Everybody  was  hushed  into  a  profound  stillness  as  the  individual 
^dressed,  replied, 

"ffir." 
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^ou  will  eDl*«r 


"  I  wish  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  SiTj  if  you 
the  gentlenien  to  fill  their  glaaeea." 

Mr.  Jiugle  uttered  a  patronizing  "hear^  hear,"  wbifih  was  re- 
sponded to,  by  the  remainder  of  the  company :  and  the  glasseH 
having  been  filled  the  Vice- President  assumed  an  air  of  wisdom  in 
a  atate  of  profound  attention  ■  and  aaid, 

"Mr.  Staple." 

"  Sir/'  said  the  little  man,  rising,  "  I  wish  to  address  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  and  not  to  our  worthy  nhainnau,  because  our 
worthy  cbairmaa  m  in  eome  measure— I  may  aay  in  a  great 
degree — the  subject  of  what  I  hare  to  aay,  or  I  may  say  bo 
—to—  „ 

"  State,"  fiuggeated  Mr.  Jingle.  ^| 

— "  Yes,  to  state,"  said  the  little  man,  "  I  thank  my  honouraOT? 
friend,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  m — ^(four  hears,  and  one 
certainly  from  Mr.  Jingle) — for  the  suggestion.  Sir,  I  am  a 
Deller — a  Dingley  Deller,  (cheere).  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
honour  of  forming  an  item  in  the  population  of  Muggleton ;  nor 
Sir,  I  will  frankly  admit,  do  I  covet  that  honour :  and  I  will  tell 
yoQ  why  Sir,  (hear) ;  to  Muggleton  I  will  readily  concede  all  thoae 
honours  and  distinctions  to  which  it  can  fairly  lay  ckim-^they  are 
too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  require  aid  or  recapitulation 
from  me.  But  Su:,  while  we  remember  that  Muggleton  has  given 
birth  to  a  Dumkins  and  a  Fodder,  let  us  never  forget  that  Dingley 
Dell  can  boast  a  Luffey  and  a  Struggles,  (Vociferous  cheering.) 
Let  me  not  be  considered  aa  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
the  former  gentlemen.  Sir,  I  envy  them  the  luxury  of  their  own 
feelings,  on  this  occasion.  (Cheers).  Every  gentleman  who  hears 
me,  ia  probably  acquainted  with  the  reply  made  by  an  individual, 
who — to  use  an  ordinary  figure  of  speech — *  hung  out  *  in  a  tub,  to 
the  emperor  Alexander: — 'If  I  were  not  Diogenes,' said  he  *I 
would  be  Alexander.*  I  can  well  imagine  these  gentlemen  to  say, 
*  If  I  were  not  DumkinB  I  would  be  LufiFey  ;  if  I  were  not  Fodder 
I  would  be  Struggles.*  (Enthuaiaam.)  But  gentlemen  of  Muggle- 
ton is  it  in  cricket  alone  that  your  fellow -townsmen  stand  pre- 
eminent 1  Have  you  never  heard  of  Dumkins  and  determination  1 
Have  you  never  been  taught  to  associate  Fodder  with  property  1 
(Great  applause).  Have  you  never^  when  struggling  for  your 
rights,  your  liberties^  and  your  privileges,  been  reduced,  if  only  for 
an  instant,  to  misgiving  and  despair  1  And  when  you  have  been 
thus  depressed,  has  not  the  name  of  Dumkins  laid  afresh  within 
your  breast,  the  fire  which  had  just  gone  out ;  and  has  not  a  word 
from  that  man,  lighted  it  again  as  brightly  as  if  it  had  nevei 
expired}     (Great  cheering.)     Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  Bun-Dund 
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with  a  rich  halo  of  enthusiastic  cheering,  the  united  names  of 
'Domkins  and  Podder.*" 

Here  the  little  man  ceased,  and  here  the  company  commenced 
a  raising  of  voices,  and  thumping  of  tables,  which  lasted  with  little 
intermission  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Other  toasts 
were  drunk.  Mr.  Luffey  and  Mr.  Struggles,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr.  Jingle,  were,  each  in  his  turn,  the  subject  of  unqualified 
ealogium ;  and  each  in  due  course  returned  thanks  for  the  honour. 
Enthusiastic  as  we  are  in  the  noble  cause  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves,  we  should  have  felt  a  sensation  of  pride  which 
we  cannot  express,  and  a  consciousness  of  having  done  something 
to  merit  immortality  of  which  we  are  now  deprived,  could  we  have 
laid  the  faintest  outline  of  these  addresses  before  our  ardent  readers. 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  usual,  took  a  great  mass  of  notes,  which  would 
no  doubt  have  afforded  most  useful  and  valuable  information,  had 
not  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  words  or  the  feverish  influence  of 
tlie  wine  made  that  gentleman's  hand  so  extremely  unsteady,  as  to 
render  his  writmg  nearly  unintelligible,  and  his  style  whoUy  so. 
By  dint  of  patient  investigation,  we  have  been  enabled  to  trace 
some  characters  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  names  of  the 
speakers ;  and  we  can  also  discern  an  entry  of  a  song  (supposed  to 
iiave  been  sung  by  Mr.  Jingle,)  in  which  the  words  "  bowl "  "  spark- 
ling "  "  ruby "  "  bright,"  and  "  wine  "  are  frequently  repeated  at 
riiort  intervals.  We  fancy  too,  that  we  can  discern  at  the  very  end 
of  the  notes,  some  indistinct  reference  to  "  broiled  bones;"  and  then 
tile  words  "  cold  "  "  without "  occur :  but  as  any  hypothesis  we 
could  found  upon  them  must  necessarily  rest  upon  mere  conjecture, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  any  of  the  speculations  to  which 
they  may  give  rise. 

We  will  therefore  return  to  Mr..  Tupman ;  merely  adding  that 
within  some  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  the  con- 
vocation of  worthies  of  Dingley  Dell  and  Muggleton,  were  heard  to 
■ng  with  great  feeling  and  emphasis,  the  beautiful  and  pathetio 
national  air,  of 

We  won't  go  home  'till  morning, 

We  won't  go  home  'till  morning, 

We  won't  go  home  'till  morning, 

Till  day-l^ht  doth  appear. 


OHAPTEK  VnL 

gTRONOLY    OLiraTRATIVE   OF    THE    POSITIOIT,  THAT    THK    OOU 
OF    THUB   LOTB   IB    NOT   A    RAILWAY. 

The  quiet  aecluBion  of  Dingley  DeU,  tlie  presence  of  bo  mai 
the  gentler  seXj  and  the  Bolicitude  and  aniiety  they  evinced  h 
behalf,  were  all  favourable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  1 
flofter  feelingB  whick  nature  had  implanted  deep  in  the  hoso: 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  and  which  now  appeared  destined  to  cent 
one  lovely  object.  The  young  ladiea  were  pretty,  their  mar 
winning,  theu-  diapoBitiooB  unexceptionable;  but  there  waa  a  dif 
in  the  air,  a  touch-me-not-iBhnefia  in  the  walk,  a  majesty  in  th« 
of  the  spinster  aunt,  to  which,  at  their  time  of  life  they  coiil( 
no  claim,  which  difltinguiehed  her  from  any  female  on  whom 
Tupman  had  ever  gazed.  That  there  was  something  kindit 
their  nature,  something  congenial  in  their  aoula^  eomething  myi 
oualy  sympathetic  in  their  bosoma,  was  evident.  Her  name 
the  first  tiiat  roae  to  Mr.  Tupman's  lips  aa  he  lay  wounded  oi 
grass  ;  and  her  hysteric  lai^hter,  was  the  first  sound  that  fell 
his  Ciif,  when  he  was  supported  to  the  house.  But  had  her  agiti 
arisen  from  an  amiable  and  feminine  sensibility  which  woiddg 
been  equally  irrepressible  in  any  case  ;  or  had  it  been  called! 
by  a  more  ardent  and  paEfflionate  feeling,  which  he^  of  all  men  Ir 
could  alone  awaken  I  These  were  the  doubts  which  racked 
brain  as  he  hiy  extended  on  the  sofa  :  these  were  the  doubts  n 
he  determined  should  be  at  once  and  for  ever  resolved. 

It  was  evening.  IsabeOa  and  Emily  had  strolled  out  with 
Trundle;  the  deaf  old  lady  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair; 
snoring  of  the  fat  boy,  penetrated  in  ft  low  and  monotonous  s* 
from  the  distant  kitchen  ;  the  buxom  servants  were  lounging  a 
side-door,  enjoying  the  pleafiantneas  of  the  hour,  and  the  deli 
of  a  flirtation,  on  first  principles,  with  certain  unwieldy  ani 
attached  to  the  farm  ;  and  there  sat  the  interesting  pair,  unc 
for  by  all,  caring  for  none,  and  dreaming  only  of  tbemfielvea  :  1 
they  sat,  in  short,  like  a  pair  of  carefully-folded  kid-glovea — b 
up  in  each  other. 

"  I  have  forgotten  my  flowers,"  said  the  ppinstcr  aunt. 

"  Water  them  now,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  in  accents  of  persuil 

"  You  will  take  cold  in  the  evening  air,"  urged  the  b; 
aaitt,  affectionately. 
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"Wo,  no,"  iaid  Mr,  Tupman,  rising;  ♦'it  will  do  me  good. 
Let  me  accompany  you." 

The  lady  paused  to  adjust  the  eiing  in  which  the  left  arm  oi 
Jhe  youth  vraa  placed,  and  taking  his  right  arm  led  him  to  the 

den. 

There  was  a  bower  at  the  ftirther  end,  with  honeysuckle, 
jttBamine,  and  creeping  plants — one  of  those  sweet  retreats,  which 
humane  men  erect  for  the  accommodation  of  spiders. 

The  spinster  aunt  took  tip  a  large  watering-pot  which  lay  in  one 

ner,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  arbour.     Mr.  Tupmaa  detained 

,  and  drew  her  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

"Miss  Wardle!"  said  he. 

The   spinster  aunt   trembled,   till  some   pebbles   which   had 
icddentally  found  their  way  into  the  large  watering-pot,  shook  ^ 
like  an  infanfs  rattle. 

"Miss  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Tupmaii,  "you  are  an  angeh" 

"  Mr.  Tupman ! "  exclaimed  Kaehael,  blushing  as  red  as  thft^ 
ntering-pot  itself. 

"Nay,"  said  the  eloquent  Pickwickian^" I  know  it  but  too 
tdL" 

"All  women  are  angels,  they  say,'*  murmured  the  lady, 
pUyfuUy. 

"  Then  what  can  pou  be  ;  or  to  what,  without  preanimptioio,  can 
I  oompare  you  1 "  replied  Mr.  Tupman.  "  Where  was  the  woman 
wer  seen,  who  resembled  you  1  Where  else  could  I  hope  to  find 
so  rare  a  eombination  of  excellence  and  beauty  1     Whei^  else  could 

I  leek  to Oh  ! "     Here  Mr.  Tupman  paused,  and  pressed  the 

bud  which  clasped  the  handle  of  the  happy  watering-pot. 

The  lady  turned  aside  her  head.  "  Men  are  such  deceivers,"  she 
wftly  whispered. 

"They  are,  they  are,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tupman  ;  "but  not  all 
men.  There  lives  at  least  one  being  who  can  never  change — one 
b«ing  who  would  be  content  to  devote  his  whole  existence  to  your 
happiness — who  Uvea  but  in  your  eyes— who  breathes  but  in  your 
smiles — who  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  life  itself  only  for  you." 

"  Could  such  an  individual  be  found,"  said  the  lady 

"But  he  can  be  found,"  said  the  ardent  Mr. Tupman,  interposing. 
**He  it  found.  He  is  here  Miss  Wardle."  And  ere  the  lady  was 
iware  of  his  intention,  Mr.  Tupman  had  sunk  upon  his  knees  at 
berfeeL 

"Mr.  Tupman,  riae,"  said  Rachael, 

"Never!"  was  the  valorous  reply.  "Oh,  Rachael ! '*^He 
•Bued  lier  passive  hand,  and  the  watering-pot  fell  to  the  ,ground  as 

preased  it  to  hia  lipa. — "  Oh,  Rachael  J  say  you  love  me." 
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"Mr.  Tupman,"  said  the  spinster  aunt,  with  averted  head — "I 
can  hardly  speak  the  words;  but — but — ^you  are  not  wholly 
indifferent  to  me." 

Mr.  Tupman  no  sooner  heard  this  avowal,  than  he  proceeded  to 
do  what  his  enthusiastic  emotions  prompted,  and  what,  for  aught 
we  know,  (for  we  are  but  little  acquainted  with  such  matters,) 
people  so  circumstanced  always  do.  He  jumped  up,  and,  throwing 
his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  spinster  aunt,  imprinted  upon  her 
lips  numerous  kisses,  which  after  a  due  show  of  struggling  and 
resistance,  she  received  so  passively,  that  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  more  Mr.  Tupman  might  have  bestowed,  if  the  lady  had  not 
given  a  very  unaffected  start  and  exclaimed  in  an  aflfrighted  tone, — 

"  Mr.  Tupman,  we  are  observed ! — we  are  discovered  ! " 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  round.  There  was  the  fat  boy,  perfectly 
motionless,  with  his  large  circular  eyes  staring  into  the  arbour, 
bnt  without  the  slightest  expression  on  his  face  that  the  most 
expert  physiognomist  could  have  referred  to  astonishment, 
ciuiosily,  or  any  other  known  passion  that  agitates  the  human 
breast.  Mr.  Tupman  gazed  on  the  &t  boy,  and  the  fat  boy  stared 
at  him ;  and  the  longer  Mr.  Tupman  observed  the  utter  vacancy 
of  the  &t  boy's  countenance,  the  more  convinced  he  became  that  he 
either  did  not  know,  or  did  not  understand,  anything  that  had  been 
going  forward.   Under  this  impression,  he  said  with  great  firmness, — 

"What  do  you  want  here.  Sir?" 

"Sai9>er'B  ready  Sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  Haye  you  just  come  here  Sir  f "  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  with  a 
piercing  look. 

"Just,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  at  him  very  hard  again ;  but  there  was  not 
a  wink  in  his  eye,  or  a  curve  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Tupman  took  the  arm  of  the  spinster  aunt,  and  walked 
towards  the  house ;  the  fat  boy  followed  behind. 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened,"  he  whispered. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  spinster  aunt. 

There  waa  a  sound  behind  them,  as  of  an  imperfectly  suppressed 
chuckle.  Mr.  Tupman  turned  sharply  roimd.  No ;  it  could  not 
We  been  the  fat  boy ;  there  was  not  a  gleam  of  mirth,  or  anything 
but  feeding  in  his  whole  visage. 

"He  must  have  been  fast  asleep,"  whispered  Mr.  Tupman. 
"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  spinster  aunt. 

They  both  laughed  heartily. 

Mr.  Tupman  was  wrong.  •  The  fat  boy,  for  once,  had  not  been 
^  asleep.  He  was  awake — wide  awake — to  what  had  been 
Somg  forward. 
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The  BUpper  passed  off  without  any  attempt  at  a  general  con- 
Teraation.  The  old  Lady  had  gone  to  bed;  Isabella  Wardla 
devoted  heiBelf  exclusively  to  Mr.  Trundle  ;  the  spinster  aunt's 
attentioiiB  were  reserved  for  Mr.  Tupnian  ;  and  Emily's  thoughta 
appeared  to  be  engrossed  by  «ome  distant  object — ^posaibly  thef 
were  with  the  absent  Snodgraas. 

Eleven — twelve— one  o'clock  had  struck,  and  the  gentlemea 
had  not  arrived.  Consternation  eat  on  every  face.  Could  they 
have  been  waylaid  and  robbed  T  Should  they  send  men  and 
lanterns  in  every  direction  by  which  they  could  be  supposed  likely 

to  have  travelled  home  \  or  should  they Hark !    there  they 

were.  What  could  have  made  them  so  late  1  A  strange  voice, 
too!  To  whom  could  it  belong?  They  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
whither  the  tniants  had  repaired,  and  at  once  obtained  rather  mora 
than  a  glimmering  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  hat  cockeJ 
completely  over  his  left  eye,  was  leaning  against  the  drcisser, 
shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  producing  a  constant 
succesaion  of  the  blandest  and  most  benevolent  BmUes  without  being 
moved  thereunto  by  any  dificemible  cause  or  pretence  whatsoever ; 
old  Mr.  Wardle,  with  a  higbly-inliamed  countenance,  was  grasping 
the  hand  of  a  strange  gentleman  muttering  protestations  of  eternal 
friendship  ;  Mr.  WinMe,  supporting  himself  by  the  eight-day  clock, 
was  feebly  invoking  destruction  upon  the  head  of  any  member  oi 
the  famOy  who  should  suggest  th^  propriety  of  bis  retiring  for  the 
night ;  and  Mr.  Snodgraas  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  with  an  expression 
of  the  moat  abject  and  hopeless  misery  that  the  human  mind  can 
imagine,  portmyetl  in  every  lineament  of  his  expressive  face. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ? "  inquired  the  tliree  ladies. 

"  Nothin'  the  matter,'*  rephed  Mr.  rickwick.  "  We — we're— 
all  right — I  say,  Wardle,  we're  all  right,  ain't  we  1 " 

"  I  fihotild  think  so,"  replied  the  jolly  host. — "  My  dears,  here'* 
my  friend  Mr.  Jingle — Mr,  Pickwick's  friend,  Mr.  Jingle,  comf 
•pon — little  visit." 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with  Mr.  Snodgrass  Sirl"  inquired 
Emily,  with  great  anxiety. 

"  Nothing  the  matter,  Ma'am,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Orickct 
dinner — glorious  party — capital  songs — old  port — claret — gQoC 
— very  good — wine,  Ma'am— wina" 

"It  wasn't  the  wine,"  murmured  Mr.  Snodgrass,  in  a  brokei 
voice.  "  It  was  the  salmon."  (Somehow  or  other,  it  never  is  tb' 
wine,  in  these  cases). 

"Hadn't  they  better  go  to  bed  Ma'am?"  inquired  £mmfl 
"  Two  of  the  boys  wiU  carry  the  gentlemen  ap  staira." 
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*'  I  won't  go  to  bed,"  aaid  Mr.  Winkle,  firmly. 

**  No  Living  boy  iball  carry  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  atoutly  'j-~. 
and  he  went  on  smiling  as  tiefore. 

*'  Hurrah  ! "  gaaped  Mr.  Winkle  faintly. 

"Hurrali  J"  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off  his  hat  and  dsSE 
ing  it  on  the  floor,  and  insanely  casting  hie  spectacleB  into  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen. — At  thia  humorous  feat  he  laughed  out^ 
right. 

"Let'a  —  have — -'nother  —  bottle,"  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  com- 
mencing in  a  very  loud  key,  and  ending  in  a  very  faint  one.  Hia 
head  dropped  upon  his  breast ;  and,  muttering  hia  invincible 
determiBation  not  to  go  to  bia  bed,  and  a  Banguinary  regret  that 
he  had  not  "  done  for  old  Tupman "  in  the  morning,  he  fell  fast 
asleep ;  in  which  condition  ho  waa  borne  to  his  apartment  by  two 
young  giants  under  the  personEd  superintendence  of  the  fat  boy,  to 
whose  protecting  care  Mr.  Snodgrasa  shortly  afterwards  confided 
his  own  person.  Mr,  Pickwick  accepted  the  proiTered  arm  of  Mr, 
Tupmau  and  quietly  disappeared,  smiling  more  than  ever ;  and  Mr, 
Wardle  after  taking  as  affectionate  a  leave  of  the  whole  fatnily  as  if 
he  were  ordered  for  immediate  execution,  consigned  to  Mr.  Trundle 
the  hononr  of  conveying  him  up  Btairs,  and  retired,  with  a  ve 
ftitile  attempt  to  look  impreaaively  solemn  and  dignified, 

"  What  a  shocking  scene  ! "  said  the  spinster  aunt 

"  Difi-gusting ! "  ejaculated  both  the  young  ladies. 

"  Dreadful^^eadful ! "  eaid  Jingle,  looking  very  grave  ;  he ' 
about  a  bottle  and  a  half  ahead  of  any  of  his  companions.    "  Horrid 
spectacle — very." 

"  What  a  nice  man  ! "  whispered   the  spinster  aunt   to  Mr 
Tupman.  ^m 

"  Good-looking,  too  )  '*  whispered  Emily  Wardle.  ^H 

"  Oh,  decidedly,"  observed  the  spinster  aunt.  ^^ 

Mr.  Tupman  thought  of  the  widow  at  Rochester :  and  bis 
mind  was  troubled.  The  aucceeding  half-hoiir's  conversation  waa 
not  of  a  nature  to  calm  his  perturbed  spirit.  The  new  visitor  waa 
very  talkative,  and  the  number  of  his  anecdotes  was  only  to  be 
exceeded  by  the  extent  of  his  politeness.  Mr.  Tupman  felt,  that 
as  Jingle's  popularity  increased,  he  (Tupman)  retired  further  into 
the  shade.  His  laughter  was  forced — his  merriment  feigned ;  and 
when  at  last  he  laid  hia  aching  teniplea  between  the  sheets,  h© 
thought,  with  horrid  delight  on  the  satisfaction  it  wonJd  afford 
him^  to  have  Jingle's  head  at  that  moment  between  the  feather  beJ 
and  the  mattrass. 

The   indetatigable   stranger   roae    betimes  next  morning,   and, 
Although  his  companioas  remained  in  bed  overpowered  with  thP 
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dissipation  of  the  previous  night,  exerted  j^ilnself  most  Buccessfolly 
to  promote  the  hilarity  of  the  breakfast-tab]».''  So  successful  were 
his  efforts,  that  even  the  deaf  old  lady  insisted  on.  having  one  or 
two  of  his  best  jokes  retailed  through  the  truiii}>et}*and  even  she 
condescended  to  observe  to  the  spinster  aunt,  that'  '-''he"  (meaning 
Jingle)  "  was  an  impudent  young  fellow  " — a  sentiMent  i»  which 
all  her  relations  then  and  there  present  thoroughly  coioetded.  >  ^ 

It  was  the  old  lady's  habit  on  the  fine  summer  molliin^  to 
repair  to  the  arbour  in  which  Mr.  Tupman  had  already  Bignali^sd' 
himself,  in  form  and  manner  following : — first,  the  fat  boy  fetched  , 
from  a  peg  behind  the  old  lady's  bed-room  door,  a  close  black  satin  ' 
honnet,  a  warm  cotton  shawl,  and  a  thick  stick  with  a  capacious 
handle ;  and  the  old  lady  having  put  on  the  bonnet  and  shawl  at 
her  leisure,  would  lean  one  hand  on  the  stick  and  the  other  on  the 
fiit  boy's  shoulder,  and  walk  leisurely  to  the  arbour,  where  the  fat 
b(7  would  leave  her  to  eigoy  the  fresh  air  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  would  return  and  reconduct 
her  hock  to  the  house. 

The  old  lady  was  very  precise  and  very  particular ;  and  as  this 
ceremony  had  been  observed  for  three  successive  smnmers  without 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  accustomed  form,  she  was  not  a 
little  surprised  on  this  particular  morning,  to  see  the  fat  boy,  instead 
of  leaving  the  arbour,  walk  a  few  paces  out  of  it,  look  carefully 
Kwnd  him  in  every  direction,  and  return  towards  her  with  great 
itealth  and  an  air  of  the  most  profound  mystery. 

The  old  lady  was  timorous — most  old  ladies  are — and  her  first 
impression  was  that  the  bloated  lad  was  about  to  do  her  some 
grievous  bodily  harm  with  the  view  of  possessing  himself  of  her 
loose  coin.  She  would  have  cried  for  assistance,  but  age  and 
infirmity  had  long  ago  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  screaming ; 
the,  therefore,  watched  his  motions  with  feelings  of  intense  terror, 
«  thidi  were  in  no  degree  diminished  by  his  coming  close  up  to  her, 
i     and  shouting  in  her  ear  in  an  agitated,  and  as  it  seemed  to  her,  a 

*  threatening  tone, — 

*  "Missus!" 

^  Kow  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Jingle  was  walking  in  the  garden 
t  dose  to  the  arbour  at  this  moment.  He  too  heard  the  shout  of 
ni  "MiBsua^"  and  stopped  to  hear  more.  There  were  three  reasons 
K  for  his  doing  so.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  idle  and  curious ; 
rd  Neimdly,  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous ;  thirdly,  and  lastly,  he  was 
ec  eoDoealed  from  view  by  some  flowering  shrubs.  So  there  he  stood, 
•nd  there  be  listened. 
"Missus,"  shouted  the  fat  boy. 
"WeU  Joe,"  said  the  trembling  old  lady.     "I'm  vuxe  1  \ivv% 
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been  a  good  miBtreaa  to  yt»ii  Joe.     You  have  invariably  been  tre*? 
very  kindly.     You  ha^ve 'never  bad  too  much  to  do ;  and  you  bave 
always  had  enough  tp  eat." 

Tbb  last  WAS  att  appeal  to  the  fat  boy's  most  aenwtiTe  feelin 
He  seemed  touched  as  he  repUed,  emphatically,^ — 

"Iluiows'I  has." 

^•Theii.what  can  you  want  to  do  nowT'  eaid  the  old  lady, 

gaiLij)|.<Jourage.  ^ 

.^r wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep,"  replied  the  boy.  ^M 

This  sounded  like  a  very  blood-thirety  mode  of  showing  o^ 
. '  gratitude ;  and  aa  the  old  lady  did  not  precisely  understand  the 
process  by  which  such  a  result  was  to  be  attained,  ail  her  fonnei 
horrors  returned 

"  What  do  you  think  I  see  in  this  very  arbour  last  night  1 " 
inquired  the  boy, 

'*  Bless  UB !  Whatt"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  alarmed  at  the 
solemn  manner  of  the  corpulent  youth. 

"The  Btrange  gentleman^ — him  as  had  his  arm  hurt — a  Msain' 
and  hnggin'- " 

"Who,  Joe — who?     None  of  the  acrvaDts,  I  hope."  ^| 

"  Worser  than  that,"  roared  the  fat  boy,  in  the  old  lady's  ea^ 

"  Not  one  of  my  grand-da'aters  1 " 

"Worser  than  that." 

"  Worse  than  thai  Joe  ! "  said  the  old  lady,  who  had  thought 
this  the  extreme  limit  of  human  atrocity,  "  Who  was  it,  Joe  \  1 
insist  upon  knowing," 

The  fat  boy  looked  cautiously  round,  and  having  concluded 
his  survey,  shouted  in  the  old  lady's  ear,— = 

**Mifia  Rachael." 

'■  What ! "  said  the  old  lady,  in  a  shrill  tone.     "  Speak  louder." 

"  Miss  Rachael/'  roared  the  fat  boy,  ^ 

»*Myda'ater]"  *W 

The  train  of  node  which  the  fat  boy  gave  by  way  of  assent, 
communicated  a  hlanc-mangc  like  motion  to  hia  fat  cheeks. 

"And  she  suffered  him ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 

A  grin  stole  over  the  fat  boy's  features  as  he  said, — 

"  I  see  her  a  kisain'  of  him  agin." 

If  Mr.  Jingle,  from  his  place  of  concealment,  could  have  beheld 
the  expression  which  the  old  lady's  fac«  assumed  at  this  communi- 
cation, the  probability  is  that  a  sudden  buret  of  laughter  would 
have  betrayed  hia  close  vicinity  to  the  summer-house.  He  listened 
attentively.  Fragments  of  angry  eecteuces  such  as,  "Without  mj 
permisflion  !  " — "At  her  time  of  life  " — "Miserable  old  'oonian  like 
m0  " — "Mi^ht  have  waited  tiU  I  was  dead,"  and  so  forth,  reached 
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hu  ean;  and  then  he  heard  the  heels  of  the  fat  boy's  boots 
croDching  the  gravel,  as  he  retired  and  left  the  old  lady  alone. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  perhaps,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
lea  a  &ct,  that  Mr.  Jingle  within  five  minutes  after  his  arrival  at 
Manor  Farm  on  the  preceding  night,  had  inwardly  resolved  to  lay 
siege  to  the  heart  of  the  spinster  aunt,  without  delay.  He  had 
observation  enough  to  see,  that  his  off-hand  manner  was  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  the  fair  object  of  his  attack;  and  he  had 
more  than  a  strong  suspicion  that  she  possessed  that  most  desirable 
of  all  requisites,  a  small  independence.  The  imperative  necessity 
of  ousting  his  rival  by  some  means  or  other,  flashed  quickly  upon 
him,  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  adopt  certain  proceedings 
tending  to  that  end  and  object,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Field- 
ing  tells  us  that  man  is  fire,  and  woman  tow,  and  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  sets  a  light  to  'em.  Mr.  Jingle  knew  that  young  men, 
to  spinster  aunts,  are  as  lighted  gas  to  gunpowder,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  essay  the  effect  of  an  explosion  without  loss  of  time. 

Full  of  reflections  upon  this  important  decision,  he  crept  from 
lua  place  of  concealment,  and,  under  cover  of  the  shrubs  before 
mentioned,  approached  the  house.  Fortune  seemed  determined  to 
&Tour  his  design.  Mr.  Tupman  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
left  the  garden  by  the  side  gate  just  as  he  obtained  a  view  of  it ; 
and  the  young  ladies  he  knew,  had  walked  out  alone,  soon  after 
breakfast.     The  coast  was  clear. 

The  breakfast-parlour  dopr  was  partially  open.  He  peeped  in, 
The  spinster  aunt  was  knitting.  He  coughed ;  she  looked  up  and 
smiled.  Hesitation  formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle's  char- 
Mter.  He  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips  mysteriously,  walked  in,  and 
closed  the  door. 

"Miss  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  with  affected  earnestness, 
"forgive  intrusion — short  acquaintance — no  time  for  ceremony — 
all  discovered." 

"  Sir  i "  said  the  spinster  aunt,  rather  astonished  by  the  unez- 
pected  apparition  and  somewhat  doubtful  of  Mr.  Jingle's  sanity. 

"Hush! "said  Mr.  Jingle,  in  a  stage  whisper; — "large  boy 
—Sampling  face — round  eyes — rascal ! "  Here  he  shook  his  head 
e^ressively,  and  the  spinster  aunt  trembled  with  agitation. 

"I  presume  you  allude  to  Joseph  Sir)"  said  the  lady,  making 
u  effort  to  appear  composed. 

"Yes,  Ma'am — damn  that  Joe! — treacherous  dog,  Joe — told 

the  old  lady— old  lady  furious — wild— raving — arbour — Tupman 

— kissing  and  hugging — all  that  sort  of  thing — eh.  Ma'am — eh  ? " 

"Mr.  Jingle,"  sud  the  spinster  aunt,  "if  you  come  here  Sir,  to 
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**Not  at  all — bj  no  means,"  replied  the  unabashed  Mr,  Jingle] 
— '*  overheard  the  tale—came  to  warn  you  of  jour  danger — teade? 
my  aervices— prevent  the  hubbub.  Never  mind — think  it  im  m- 
Bult — leave  the  room  "--  and  he  turned,  as  if  to  carry  the  threat 
into  execution. 

*'  What  shall  I  do  ! "  aaid  the  poor  spinster,  buiBting  into 
"My  brother  will  be  furious  ! " 

**  Of  couree  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Jingle  pausing — "  outrageona.' 

**  Oh  Mr.  Jingle,  what  can  I  say ! "  exclaimed  the  spinster 
ftiint,  in  another  &0(k1  of  despair.  ^^ 

"  Say  he  dreamt  it/'  replied  Mr.  Jingle,  coolly.  ^| 

•  A  ray  of  comfort  darted  across  the  mind  of  the  epinster  affl 
at  ihia  suggestion.  Mr.  Jingle  perceived  it,  and  followed  up  hia 
Bdvantage. 

**  Pooh,  pooh  !• — nothing  more  easy — blackfifuard  boy — lovely 
woman — fat  boy  horsewhipped — you  believed — end  of  the  matter 
—all  comfortable." 

Whether  the  probability  of  ©acaping  from  the  consequences  of 
thia  ill-timed  discovery  was  delightful  to  tbe  epinater'a  feelings,  or 
whether  the  hearing  herself  described  as  a  "  lovely  woman " 
softened  the  asperity  of  her  grief,  we  know  not.  She  bluehed 
slightly,  and  cast  a  giateful  look  on  Mr.  Jingle. 

That  insinuating  gentleman  sighed  deeply,  fixed  hia  eyes  on 
the  spinster  aunt's  face  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  started  melo- 
dramatically, and  suddenly  withdrew  them. 

"  You  seem  unha[)py  Mr.  Jingle,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  plaintive 
voice.  "  May  I  show  my  gratitude  for  your  kind  interference,  by 
inquiring  into  the  cause,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  its  removal  1 " 

*-  Ha  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jingle,  with  another  start — -"  removal  1 
remove  my  unhappiness,  and  your  love  bestowed  upon  a  man  who 
is  insensible  to  the  blessing— who  even  now  contemplates  a  design 
upon  the  affections  of  the  niece  of  the  creature  who — but  no ;  be 
is  my  friend  j  I  will  not  expose  his  vicea  Miss  Wardle — fare- 
well ! "  At  the  coucluBion  of  this  address,  the  most  consecutiva 
he  was  ever  known  to  utter,  Mr.  Jingle  applied  to  hia  eyes  tho 
remnant  of  a  handkerchief  before  noticed,  and  turned  towards  the 
door. 

"  Stay,  Mr,  Jingle  1 "  said  the  spinster  aunt  emphatically- 
**  You  have  made  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Tupmait — explain  it." 

"  Never  !  "exclaimed  Jingle,  with  a  profeseionai  (i.e.  theatrical^ 
air.  "  Never  I "  and,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  had  no  deair* 
to  be  qnestioned  further,  he  drew  a  chair  close  to  that  of  th^ 
Bpinster  aunt  and  sat  down. 

"Mr.  Jingle,"  said  the  aunt,  "I   entreat — I  implore  yoa 
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then  is  any  dreadful  mystery  connected  with  Mr.  Tupman,  reyeal 
it" 

"Can  I,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  aunt's  face — 
"Can  I  see — ^lorely  creature — sacrificed  at  the  shrine — heartless 
avarice ! "  He  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  various  conflicting 
emotions  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said  in  a  low  deep  yoice — 
"Tupman  only  wants  your  money." 

"  The  wretch ! "  exclaimed  the  spinster,  with  energetic  indigna- 
tion.   (Mr.  Jingle's  doubts  were  resolved.     She  had  money). 

"More  than  that,"  said  Jingle — "loves  another." 

"  Another  1 "  ejaculated  the  spinster.     "  Who  ? " 

"Short  girl — ^black  eyes — niece  Emily." 

There  was  a  pause. 

Now  if  there  were  one  individual  in  the  whole  world,  of  whom 
the  spinster  aunt  entertained  a  mortal  and  deeply-rooted  jealousy, 
H  was  this  identical  niece.  The  colour  rushed  over  her  face  and 
neck,  and  she  tossed  her  head  in  silence  with  an  air  of  ineffiible 
contempt.  At  last,  biting  her  thin  lips,  and  bridling  up,  she 
Bid,— 

"It  can't  be.     I  won't  beUeve  it* 
!        "Watch  'em,"  said  Jingle, 
i        "  I  will,"  said  the  aunt. 

"Watch  his  looks." 

"Twill." 

"His  whispers." 

"I  will." 

"Hell  sit  next  her  at  tabla" 

"Let  him." 

"HeTl  flatter  her." 

"Let  him." 

"Hell  pay  her  every  possible  attention." 

"Let  him." 

"And  he'U  cut  you." 

"Cut  meX"  screamed  the  spinster  aimt     ^* He  cut  me\ — wiU 
he!"  and  she  treinbled  with  rage  and  disappointment 

"You  will  convince  yourself?"  said  Jingle, 

"I  will" 

"You'll  show  your  spirit  ? " 

"I  will" 

"You'll  not  have  him  afterwards!" 

"Never." 

"You'll  take  somebody  else  I " 

"Yes." 

"YoQ  shaa" 
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Mr.  Jingle  feU  on  his  knees,  remained  thereupon  for  five 
thereafter :  and  rose  the  accepted  lover  of  the   epinster  aumt — 
conditionally  upon  Tupman'e  perjury  being  made  clear  and  mamfest* 

The  burden  of  proof  lay  with  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle ;  and  he  pro- 
duceti  his  evidence  that  very  day  at  dinner.  The  spinster  aunt 
could  hardly  believe  her  eyes,  Mr.  Tracy  Tuprnan  waa  established 
at  Emily's  side,  ogling,  whispering,  and  smiling,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Snodgrasa.  Not  a  word,  not  a  look,  not  a  glance,  did  he 
heatow  upon  his  heart's  pride  of  the  evening  before. 

"  Damn  that  bay  1 "  thought  old  Mr.  Wardle  to  himself.— He 
had  heard  the  story  from  his  mother.  "Damn  that  hoy  1  He 
must  have  been  asleep.     It's  all  imagination.'' 

" Traitor ! "  thought  the  spinster  aunt  to  herself.  "Dear  Mr. 
Jingle  waa  not  deceiving  me.     Oh  1  how  I  hate  the  wretch  !  " 

The  following  conversation  may  serve  to  explain  to  our  readers, 
this  apparently  unaccountable  alteration  of  deportment,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman. 

The  time  waa  evening ;  the  scene  the  garden.  There  were 
two  figures  walking  in  a  side  path  ;  one  was  rather  short  and  stout ; 
the  other  rather  tall  and  alim.  They  were  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr. 
Jingle.     The  etout  figure  commenced  the  dialc^e. 

"  How  did  I  do  it  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  Splendid — capital — couldn't  act  better  myeelf— you  muat 
tpeat  the  part  to-moirow — €very  evening,  till  further  notice." 

"Does  Rachael  still  wish  it?" 

"  Of  course — she  don^t  like  it — but  must  be  done — avert  aus- 
picion — afraid  of  her  brother — says  there's  no  help  for  it — only 
few  days  more — when  old  folks  blinded — crown  your  happiness.'* 

"  Any  message  1 " 

"Love — best  love — kindest  regards — unidterable  affection. 
Can  I  say  anything  for  you  ?"  j 

"  My  d^r  fellow,"  replied  the  unsuapieious  Mr.  Tupman,  far- ' 
vently  grasping  his  "friend's"  hand— "carry  my  best  love — saj^ 
how  hard  I  find  it  to  difisemhle — say  anything  that's  kind :  but 
add  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  necessity  of  the  suggestion  she  made 
to  me,  through  you,  this  morning.  Say  I  applaud  her  wisdonm 
I  and  admire  her  discretion." 

'*  I  will     Anything  more  ? " 

"  Nothing ;  only  add  how  ardently  I  long  for  the  time  when 
taay  caU  her  mine,  and  all  dissimulation  may  he  unnecessary. '' 

"  Certainly,  certainly.     Anything  more  t " 

"Oh,  my  Mend  I"  said  poor  Mr.  Tupman,  again  grasping 
hand  of  his  companion,  "  receive  my  wannest  thanks  for  your  di*-' 
iaterested  Idndnesa  ;  and   forgive   me  if  I   have   ever,  evea-  tx^ 
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thought,  done  you  the  izgustice  of  supposing  that  you  eoiUd  stand 
in  my  way.     My  dear  friend  can  I  ever  repay  you  t" 

"Don't  talk  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Jingle.  He  stopped  short,  as 
if  stfddenly  recollectiiig  something,  and  said, — "  By-the-by,  you 
can't  spare  ten  pounds,  can  you?— very  particular  purpose — pay 
yon  in  three  days." 

"I  dare  say  I  can,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart     "  Three  days,  you  say  1 " 

"Only  three  days — ^all  over  then — no  more  difficulties." 

Mr.  Tupman  counted  the  money  into  his  companion's  hand, 
and  he  dropped  it  piece  by  piece  into  his  pocket,  as  they  walked 
towards  the  house. 

"Be  carefiil,"  said  Mr.  Jingle—" not  a  look." 

"Not  a  wink,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"NotasyUabla" 

"Not  a  whisper." 

"All  your  attentions  to  the  niece — ^rather  rude,  than  other- 
wiae,  to  tbe  aunt — only  way  of  deceiving  the  old  ones." 

"Fll  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  aloud. 

"And  /'ll  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Jingle  iotemally;  and  they 
entered  the  house. 

The  scene  of  that  afternoon  was  repeated  that  evening,  and  on 
the  three  afternoons  and  evenings  next  ensuing.  On  the  fourth, 
the  hofit  was  in  high  spirits,  for  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  there 
WIS  no  ground  for  the  charge  against  Mr.  Tupman.  So  was  Mr. 
Tapman,  for  Mr.  Jingle  had  told  him  that  his  jiffair  would  soon 
be  brought  to  a  crisis.  So  was  Mr.  Pickwick,  for  he  was  seldom 
otherwise.  So  was  not  Mr.  Snodgrass,  for  he  had  grown  jealous 
of  Mr.  Tupman.  So  was  the  old  lady,  for  she  had  been  winning 
•t  whist.  So  were  Mr.  Jingle  and  Miss  Wardle,  for  reasons  of 
raffident  importance  in  this  eventful  history,  to  be  narrated  in 
^     another  chapter. 

ij 
i: 
k 
"  CHAPTER  IX. 

▲   DISCOYEBT   AND    A    CHA8B. 

Thi  supper  was  ready  laid,  the  chairs  were  drawn  round  the 
^le,  bottles,  jugs  and  glasses  were  arranged  upon  the  sideboard, 
ttd  everything  betokened  the  approach  of  the  most  convivial  period 
in  the  whole  four  and  twenty  hours. 
*  '       "Vhtre's  Rachael  1"  said  Mr.  Wardle. 
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"Aye,  and  Jingle f  added  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  host,  **  I  wonder  I  havent  miHsed  him 
before.  Why,  I  don't  think  I've  heard  Ma  voice  for  two  houre  at 
leaat.     Emily,  my  dear,  ring  the  bell" 

The  bell  waa  runo;,  and  the  fat  boy  appeared. 

"  Where's  Miss  Rachael  T"     He  couldn't  say. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Jingle,  then  V     He  didn't  know. 

Every  body  looked  eurpriaed.  It  was  late — past  eleven  o'clock. 
Mr,  Tupmaa  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  They  were  loitering  somewhere, 
talking  about  him.     Ha,  ha !  capital  notion  that — fiinny, 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Wardle,  after  a  short  pausBj  "  they'll  turn 
ap  presently,  I  dare  say.     I  never  wait  supper  for  anybody." 

"Excellent  rule,  that^"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "admirable." 

"Pray,  sit  down,"  ^d  the  host, 

"  Certainly/'  aaid  Mj:.  Pickwick  :  and  down  they  aat. 

There  was  a  gigantic  round  of  cold  beef  on  the  table,  and 
E*ickwick  was  supplied  with  a  plentiful  portion  of  it.  He  had 
raised  his  fork  to  his  lips,  and  was  on  the  very  point  of  opening 
his  mouth  for  the  reception  of  a  piece  of  beef,  when  the  hum  oi 
many  voices  suddenly  arose  ua  the  kitchen.  He  paused,  and  laid 
down  his  fork.  Mr.  Wardle  paused  too,  and  iasensibly  released 
his  hold  of  the  carving-knife,  which  remained  inserted  in  the  beef. 
He  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick.     Mr.  Pickwick  looked  at  him. 

Heavy  footstepa  were  heard  in  the  passage ;  the  parlour  door 
was  suddenly  burst   open ;   and   the   man  who  had  cleaned  Mr. 
Pickwick's  boots  on  his  first  arrival,  rushed  into  the  room,  followed  i 
by  the  fat  boy,  and  all  the  domestics.  j 

"What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  this  T"  exclaimed  the  host    | 

"The  kitchen  chimney  ain't  arfire,  is  it,  Emmat"  inquired  the' 
old  lady, 

"Lor  grandma !     No,"  icreamed  both  the  young  ladiea. 

"What's  the  matter  1"  roared  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  man  gajsped  for  breath,  and  faintly  ejaculated — 

"They  ha'  gone,  Maa'r  1 — gone  right  clean  off,  Sir!"  (At  this 
juncture,  Mr.  Tupmau  waa  observed  to  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  to  turn  very  pale.) 

"  Who's  gone  t"  said  Mr.  Wardle,  fiercely, 

"Mufi'r  Jingle  and  Miss  Eachael,  in  a  po'-chay,  from  Blue  Lion, 
Mmggleton.  I  was  there ;  but  I  couldn't  stop  'em ;  so  I  run  off  to 
teU'ee," 

"  I  paid  hia  expenses ! "  said  Mr,  Tupman,  jumping  up  frauticallyJ 
"  He's  got  ten  pounds  of  mine  ! — stop  him  \ — he's  swindled  me  ! — *. 
I  won't  bear  it  I — I'll  have  justice,  Pickwick  ! — I  won't  stand  it  1  ** 
Aad  with  eaudry  incoherent  exclamationa  of  the  like  nature,  thid 
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unhappy  gentleman  apirn  round  and  round  the  apartment,  in  a 
transport  of  frenzy. 

"Lord  presenre  us!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  eyeing  the 
extraordinary  geetures  of  his  friend  with  terrified  surprise.  "  He's 
gone  mad !     What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Do!"  said  the  stout  old  host,  who  regarded  only  the  last 
words  of  the  sentence.  "  Put  the  horse  in  the  gig !  Ill  get  a 
chaise  at  the  Lion,  and  follow  'em  instantly.  Where" — he  ex- 
claimed, as  the  man  ran  out  to  execute  the  commission — "Where's 
that  villain,  Joel" 

"  Here  I  am ;  but  I  han't  a  willin,"  replied  a  voice.  It  was  the 
&t  boy's. 

"Let  me  get  at  him,  Pickwick!"  cried  Wardle,  as  he  rushed 
at  the  ill-starred  youth.  "He  was  bribed  by  that  scoundrel, 
Jingle,  to  put  me  on  a  vnrong  scent,  by  telling  a  cock-and-a-bull  story 
of  mj  sister  and  your  friend  Tupman !"  (Here  Mr.  Tupman  sunk 
into  a  chair.)     "  Let  me  get  at  him !" 

"Don't  let  him  !"  screamed  all  the  women,  above  whose  excla- 
nations,  the  blubbering  of  the  fat  boy,  was  distinctly  audible. 

"I  won't  be  held!"  cried  the  old  man.  "Mr.  Winkle,  take 
y«mr  hands  off!    Mr.  Pickwick,  let  me  go,  Sir !" 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  in  that  moment  of  turmoil  and  con- 
iiiaion,  to  behold  the  placid  and  philosophical  expression  of  Mr. 
V  Pickwick's  face,  albeit  somewhat  flushed  with  exertion,  as  he  stood 
I.  with  his  arms  firmly  clasped  round  the  extensive  waist  of  their 
corpulent  host,  thus  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  his  passion, 
while  the  fat  boy  was  scratched,  and  pulled,  and  pushed  from  the 
room  by  all  the  females  congregated  therein.  He  had  no  sooner 
released  his  hold,  than  the  man  entered  to  announce  that  the  gig 
W8  ready. 

"Don't  let  him  go  alone !"  screamed  the  females.     "  Hell  kill 
KKnebody !" 
"Ill  go  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
hi       "You're  a  good  fellow,  Pickwick,"  said  the  host,  grasping  his 
rl   liand.    "  Emma,  give  Mr.  Pickwick  a  shawl  to  tie  round  his  neck 
—make  haste.     Look  after  your  grandmother,  girls ;  she's  fainted 
»vay.    Now  then,  are  you  ready  ?" 
(A       Mr;  Pickwick's  mouth  and  chin,  having  been  hastily  enveloped 
U   in  a  large  shawl :  his  hat  having  been  put  on  his  head,  and  hii 

gnat  coat  thrown  over  his  arm,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
ill]       They  jmnped  into  the  gig.     "  Give  her,  her  head,  Tom,"  cried 
!-   titt  host ;  and  away  they  went,  down  the  narrow  lanes  :  jolting 
t  f    i>  and  out  of  the  cart-ruts,  and  bumping  up  against  the  hedges  on 
tb   tithn  nda,  at  if  th^  would  go  to  pieces  every  moment. 
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"  How  mucli  are  they  a-head  1 "  shouted  Wardle,  afl  they  droT 
up  to  the  door  of  the  Blue  Lion,  round  which  a  little  crowd  ha 
collected,  late  aa  it  was, 

"  Not  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour,"  was  cTery body's  reply 

"Chaise  and  four  directly! — out  with  'em!  Put  up  the  gi 
afterwarda." 

'•  Now,  boya  !  "  cried  the  landJotd — **  chaise  and  four  out^— maJi 
haste — look  alive  there  ! " 

Away  ran  the  hostlers,  and  the  boya.  The  lanterns  glimmerec 
aB  the  men  ran  to  and  fro ;  the  horses'  hoofa  clattered  on  tli 
uneven  paving  of  the  yard ;  the  chaise  rumbled  aa  it  was  draw 
out  of  the  coach-houae  ;  and  all  waa  noise  and  bustle. 

"Now  then  1  —  is  that  chaise  eomitig  out  to-night?"  crie 
Wardle. 

"  Coming  down  the  yard  qow,  Sir,"  replied  the  hostler. 

Out  came  the  chaise — in  went  the  horses— on  sprung  the  boys- 
in  got  the  travellers. 

'^Mind^ — the  seven -mile  stage  in  less  than  half  an  hoiir! 
shouted  Wardle. 

"  Off  with  you  ! " 

The  boys  applied  whip  and  spur,  the  waiters  shouted,  tl 
hostlers  cheered,  and  away  they  went,  fast  and  furiously, 

"Pretty  situation,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  he  had  had 
moment's  time  for  reflection.  "  Pretty  situation  for  the  Gener 
Chainnan  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  Damp  chaise — strange  horses- 
fifteen  miles  aa  hour — and  twelve  o'clock  at  night  I " 

For  the  first  three  or  four  miles,  not  a  word  was  spoken  1: 
either  of  the  gentlemen,  each  being  too  much  immersed  in  his  ow 
reflections,  to  address  any  observations  to  his  companion,  Whc 
they  had  gone  over  that  much  ground,  however,  and  the  hors< 
getting  thoroughly  warmed  began  to  do  their  work  in  really  goc 
style,  Mr.  Pickwick  became  too  much  exhilarated  with  the  rapidil 
of  the  motion,  to  remain  any  longer  perfectly  mute. 

"  We're  sure  to  catch  them,  I  think,"  said  be. 

"  Hope  flo,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Fine  night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  up  at  the  moon,  whic 
was  shining  brigbtly, 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  returned  Wardle  ;  "for  they'll  have  had  a 
the  advantage  of  the  moonlight  to  get  the  start  of  us,  and  we  sha 
lose  it     It  will  have  gone  down  in  another  hour." 

"  It  will  be  rather  unpleasant  going  at  this  rate  in  the  dari 
won't  it  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I  dare  say  it  will,"  replied  hie  friend  drUy. 

Mr,  Pickwick'a  temporary  excitement  began  to  sober  down 
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Uttle,  as  he  reflected  upon  the  inconyemeiices  and  dangers  of  the 
expedition  in  which  he  had  so  thoughtlessly  embarked.  He  was 
roused  by  a  loud  shouting  of  the  post-boy  on  the  leader. 

"  Yo — ^yo — yo — ^yo — ^yoe,"  went  the  first  boy. 

"  Yo — ^yo — ^yo — ^yoe ! "  went  the  second. 

"Yo — ^yo — yo — ^yoe!"  chimed  in  old  Wardle  himself,  most 
lustily,  with  his  head  and  half  his  body  out  of  the  coach  window. 

"Yo — ^yo — ^yo — ^yoe!"  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  up  the 
harden  of  the  cry,  though  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  its 
meaning  or  object.  And  amidst  the  yo — yoing  of  the  whole  four, 
the  chuse  stopped. 

"What's  the  mtatterf"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

«There*s  a  gate  here,"  replied  old  Wardle,  "We  shall  hear 
Bomething  of  the  fugitives." 

After  a  lapse  of  five  minutes,  consumed  in  incessant  knocking 
uA  shouting,  an  old  man  in  his  shirt  and  trousers  emerged  from 
the  turnpike-house,  and  opened  the  gate. 

"How  long  is  it  since  a  post-chaise  went  through  hereV 
inquired  Mr.  Wardle. 

"How  long?" 

"Ah!" 

"  Why,  I  don't  rightly  know.  It  wom't  a  long  time  ago,  nor 
it  wom't  a  short  time  ago — just  between  the  two,  perhaps." 

"  Has  any  chaise  been  by  at  all  t" 

"Oh  yes,  there's  been  a  chay  by." 

"How  long  ago,  my  friend?"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "an 
hour?" 

"Ah,  I  dare  say  it  might  be,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Or  two  hours  ? "  inquired  the  post-boy  on  the  wheeler. 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was,"  returned  the  old  man 
doubtfully. 

"Driye  on,  boys,"  cried  the  testy  old  gentleman :  "don't  waste 
my  more  time  with  that  old  idiot ! " 

"  Idiot ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man  with  a  grin,  as  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  with  the  gate  half  closed,  watching  the  chaise 
which  rapidly  diminished  in  the  increasing  distance.  "  No — not 
much  o'  that  either ;  you're  lost  ten  minutes  here,  and  gone  away 
IB  wise  as  you  came  arter  aU.  If  every  man  on  the  line  as  has  a 
punea  give  him  earns  it  half  as  well,  you  won't  catch  t'other  chay 
^  ride  Michlmas,  old  short  and  fat"  And  with  another  pro* 
loQged  grin,  the  old  man  closed  the  gate,  re-entered  his  house,  and 
bolted  the  door  aftor  him. 

Meanwhile  the  chaise  proceeded,  without  any  slackening  of 
pMe^  towwda  the  oonclnaioB  of  the  attge.     The  moon,  »a  '^Itx^ 
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bad  foretold,  was  rapidlj  on  the  wane ;  large  tiers  of  dark  be&y; 
clovids  wiiich  had  been  gradually  overspreadiiig  the  eky  for  some 
time  past,  now  formed  one  black  mass  over  bead  ;  and  large  drops 
of  rain  wfiich  pattered  every  now  and  then  againet  the  windows  of 
the  chaise,  eeemed  to  warn  the  trarellerfl  of  the  rapid  approach  of 
a  Btormy  night.  The  wind,  too,  which  was  directly  against  them, 
Bwept  in  furious  guste  down  the  narrow  road,  and  howled  diamally 
through  the  trees  which  skirted  the  pathway.  Mr.  Pickwick  drew 
his  coat  closer  about  him,  coiled  himself  more  snugly  up  into  the 
comer  of  the  chaise,  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  he  was 
only  awakened  by  the  atopping  of  the  vehicle,  the  sound  of  the 
hoBtlOT's  beU,  and  a  loud  cry  of  "  Horsea  on  directly  1 " 

But^ere  another  delay  occurred  Tbe  boya  were  sleeping  with 
such  mysterious  soundness,  that  it  took  five  minutes  apiece  to 
wake  them.  The  iioatler  had  somehow  or  other  mislaid  the  key  of 
the  stable,  and  even  when  that  was  found,  t^wo  sleepy  helpers  put 
the  wrong  hamesa  on  the  wrong  horBca,  and  the  whole  process  of 
hameasing  bad  to  be  gone  through  afresh.  Had  Mr.  Pickwick 
been  alone,  these  multiplied  obstacles  would  have  completely  put 
an  end  to  the  pursuit  at  once,  but  old  Wardle  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  daunted ;  and  he  laid  about  him  with  such  hearty  good-will, 
cuffing  this  man,  and  pnahing  that ;  strapping  a  buckle  here,  and 
taking  in  a  link  there,  that  tbe  chaise  was  ready  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  under  so  many 
difficulties. 

They  resumed  their  journey  j  and  certainly  tbe  prospect  before 
them  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  stage  was  fifteen  miles 
long,  the  night  was  dark,  the  wind  high,  and  the  rain  pouring  in 
torrents.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  great  way  against  such 
obstacles  united  :  it  was  hard  upon  one  o^dock  already ;  and  nearly 
two  hours  were  consumed  in  getting  to  the  end  of  the  stage. 
Here,  however,  an  object  presented  itael^  which  re-kindled  their 
hopes,  and  re-animated  their  drooping  spirits. 

"  When  did  this  chaise  come  in  t "  cried  old  Wardle,  leaping  out 
of  his  own  vehicle,  and  pointing  to  one  covered  wiiJi  wet  mud, 
which  was  standing  in  the  yard 

"Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  Sir;"  replied  the  hostler,  to 
whom  the  question  was  addressed 

*' Lady  and  gentleman  1"  inquired  Wardle,  almoet  breathlen 
with  impatienoe. 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"Tall  gentleman— ndreBB  coat — long  legs — tbin  bodyt' 

«Yea,  Sir." 

"Elderly  kdy — tbin  face— rather  skinay — eh  1" 
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"Yes,  Sir." 

"  By  Heavens,  it's  them,  PicVariek,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 

*•  Would  have  been  here  before,"  jsaid  the  hoetler,  '*  but  thej 
broke  a  trace." 

"TiB  them,"  said  Wanlle,  "it  ia,  by  Jove  I  Chaise  and  four 
iutantly.  We  Bhall  catch  them  yet,  before  they  reach  the  next 
iriige.  A  guinea  a -piece,  boys — ^be  aHve  there — ^baatle  about — 
ftfflre's  good  fellows." 

And  with  such  admonitiona  as  these,  the  old  gentleman  ran  up 
ud  down  the  yard,  and  bustled  to  and  ft-o,  in  a  state  of  excitement 

ich  commiHiicated  itself  to  Mr.  Pickwick  also  ;  and  under  the 

Inence  of  which,  that  gentleman  got  himself  into  complicated 
eotanglementB  with  hamees,  and  mixed  up  with  horses  and  wheels 
d  chaises,  in  the  moat  eurpriaing  manner,  firmly  believing  that  by 
^  doing,  be  was  materially  forwarding  the  preparations  for  their 
nraxoing  their  journey. 

"Jump  in — jump  in!"  cried  old  Wardle,  climbing  into  the 
ebise,  pulling  up  the  steps,  and  slamming  the  door  after  him. 
"Come  along,  make  haate."  And  before  Mr.  Pickwick  knew 
precisely  what  he  was  about,  he  felt  himself  forced  io  at  the  other 
door,  by  one  piill  from  the  old  gentleman,  and  one  push  from  the 
hwUer  ]  and  off  they  were  again, 

"  Ah  !  we  are  moving  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman  exultingly. 
They  were  indeed,  as  was  aufficiently  testified  to  Mr,  Piekwicl?^  by 
laa  constant  collisiona  either  with  the  hard  wood- work  of  the  chaise, 
or  the  body  of  his  companion. 

**  Hold  up  ! "  said  the  stout  old  Mr.  Wardle,  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
ityed  head  foremost  into  his  capacious  waistcoat. 

"  I  never  did  feel  such  a  jolting  in  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick* 

** Never  mind,"  replied  his  companion,   "it'll   soon  be  over, 
steady." 

Mr.  Pickwick  planted  himself  into  his  own  comer,  as  firmly  at 
b  could  ;  and  on  whirled  the  chaise  faster  than  ever. 

They  had  travelled  in  this  way  about  three  miles,  when  Mr, 
Wardle,  who  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  suddenly  drew  in  his  face,  covered  with  splashes,  and 
exclaimed  in  breathless  eagerness — 
"Here  they  are!" 

Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  window.  Yes :  there 
tag  a  chaise  and  four,  a  short  distance  before  them,  dashing  along 
«t  fan  gallop. 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  almost  shrieked  the  old  gentleman.  "Two 
ponew  a-piece,  boys — don't  let  'em  gain  on  m — keep  it  up— keep 
it  11^" 
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The  horaes  in  the  first  chaise  started  on  at  their  utmost  speed  \ 
and  those  in  Mr.  Wardle's  galloped  furiously  behind  them. 

"I  see  his  head,"  exclaimed  the  choleric  old  man,  "Damme,  I 
Bee  his  head." 
"So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "that's  he." 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  mistaken.  The  countenance  of  Mr. 
Jingle,  completely  coated  with  the  mud  thrown  up  by  the  wheels, 
was  plainly  discernible  at  the  window  of  his  chaise;  and  the 
motion  of  his  arm,  which  he  was  waving  violently  towards  the 
postilions,  denoted  that  he  was  encouraging  them  to  increased 
exertion. 

The  interest  was  intense.  Fields,  trees,  and  hedges,  seemed  to 
rash  past  them  with  the  velocity  of  a  whirlwind,  so  rapid  was  the 
pace  at  which  they  tore  along.  They  were  close  by  the  side  of 
the  first  chaise.  Jingle's  voice  could  be  plainly  heard,  even  above 
the  din  of  the  wheels,  urging  on  the  boys.  Old  Mr.  Wardle 
foamed  with  rage  and  excitement  He  roared  out  scoundrels  and 
Tilhdns  by  the  dozen,  clenched  his  fist  and  shook  it  expressively 
at  the  object  of  his  indignation ;  but  Mr.  Jingle  only  auswered 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  replied  to  his  menaces  by  a  shout 
of  triumph,  as  his  horses,  answering  the  increased  appUcation  of 
whip  and  spur,  broke  into  a  faster  gallop,  and  left  the  pursuers 
behind. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  just  drawn  in  his  head,  and  Mr.  Wardle, 
ednnsted  with  shouting,  had  done  the  same,  when  a  tremendous 
|ri|4iiiew  them  forward  against  the  front  of  the  vehicle.  There 
ip  A  sudden  bump — a  loud  crash — away  rolled  a  wheel,  and  over 
#Mt  the  chaise. 

After  a  very  few  seconds  of  bewilderment  and  confusion,  in  which 
nothing  but  the  plunging  of  horses,  and  breaking  of  glass,  could 
be  made  out,  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  himself  violently  pulled  out  firom 
among  the  ruins  of  the  chaise ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  his 
feet^  and  extricated  his  head  from  the  skirts  of  bis  great  coat 
which  materially  impeded  the  usefulness  of  his  spectacles,  the  full 
i^Baster  of  the  case  met  his  view. 

Old  Mr.  Wardle  without  a  hat,  and  his  clothes  torn  in  several 
places,  stood  by  his  side,  and  the  fragments  of  the  chaise  lay 
scattered  at  their  feet.  The  post-boys,  who  had  succeeded  in 
cutting  the  traces,  were  standing,  disfigured  with  mud  and  dis- 
I'rdered  by  hard  riding,  by  the  horses'  heads.  About  a  hundred 
yuds  in  advance  was  the  other  chaise,  which  had  pulled  up  on 
bearing  the  crash.  The  postilions,  each  with  a  broad  grin  con- 
^ulang  his  countenance,  were  viewing  the  adverse  party  from  theii 
laddleB,  and  Mr.  Jii^e  was  contemplating  the  wreck  tram  >2^« 
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day   waa  ffSSM 


coach -window,   with   evident   eatiafaction.      The 

breaking^  and  the  whole  scene  waa  rendered  *  perfectly  visible  by 

the  grey  light  of  the  morning. 

"  Hallo  ! "  shouted  the  ahameleea  Jingle,  "  any  body  damaged  1 
— elderly  gentlemen — no  light  weigh  ti — dangeroiw  work — very." 

**  You're  a  raacal ! "  roared  Wardle. 

"  Ha  !  ha  1 "  replied  Jingle  ;  and  then  he  added,  with  a  know- 
ing wink,  and  a  jerk  of  the  thumb  towards  the  interior  of  tho 
chaise—**  I  say — she's  very  well — desires  her  compliments — bega 
you  won't  trouble  yourself — love  to  Tuppy — won't  you  get  np 
behind  T-^irive  on  boys." 

The  postilions  reaunied  their  proper  attitudes,  and  away  rattled 
the  chaise,  Mr.  Jingle  fluttering  in  deriBion  a  white  huidkerchlef 
from  the  coach  window. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  adventure,  not  even  the  upset,  had  difl> 
turbed  the  ealm  and  equable  current  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  temper. 
The  villany  however,  which  could  first  borrow  money  of  his 
faithful  follower,  and  then  abbreviate  his  name  to  "  Tuppy,"  was 
more  than  he  could  patiently  bear.  He  drew  his  breath  hard,  and 
coloured  up  to  the  very  tips  of  his  spectacles,  as  he  said,  slowly 
and  emphatically — 

"  If  ever  I  meet  that  man  again,  111 — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Wardle,  "that's  all  very  weE:  but 
wbUe  we  stand  talking  here^  theyll  get  their  licence,  and  be 
married  La  London." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused^  bottled  up  his  vengeance,  and  corked  it 
down. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  stage  \ "  inquired  Mr.  Wardle,^o 
one  of  the  boys. 

"Sli  mile,  a'nt  it,  Tomi'* 

"  Raytber  better. *' 

"  Raytber  better  nor  six  mile,  Sir." 

"  Can't  be  helped,"  said  Wardle,  "  we  must  walk  it,  PickwicP 

"  No  help  for  it,"  replied  that  truly  great  man. 

So  sending  forward  one  of  the  boys  on  horseback,  to  procure 
a  fresh  chaise  and  horses,  and  leaving  the  other  behind  to  take 
care  of  the  broken  one,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Wardle  set  man- 
fully forward  on  the  walk,  first  tying  their  shawls  round  their 
necks,  and  slouching  down  their  hata  to  escape  as  much  as  possibla 
from  the  deluge  of  rain,  which  after  a  alight  oeaaation, 
begun  to  pour  heavily  down. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CLIABINO  UP   ALL  DOUBTS  (iF   ANY   EXISTED)  OF  THE   DISINTEB- 
BSTEDNESS  OF  MB.  JINGLE'S  CHABAOTEB. 

These  are  in  London  several  old  inns,  once  the  head  quarters 
of  celebrated  coaches  in  the  days  when  coaches  performed  their 
joDmeys  in  a  graver  and  more  solemn  manner  than  they  do  in 
these  times;  but  which  have  now  degenerated  into  little  more 
than  the  abiding  and  booking  places  of  country  wagons.  The 
nader  would  look  in  vain  for  any  of  these  ancient  hostelries, 
imong  the  Gk)lden  Crosses  and  Bull  and  Mouths,  which  rear  their 
itately  fronts  in  the  improved  streets  of  London.  If  he  would 
light  upon  any  of  these  old  places,  he  must  direct  his  steps  to  the 
ohBcnrer  quarters  of  the  town ;  and  there  in  some  secluded  nooks 
he  will  find  several,  still  standing  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  sturdi- 
nesB,  amidst  the  modem  innovations  which  surround  them. 

In  the  Borough  especially,  there  still  remain  some  half  dozen 
old  mns,  which  have  preserved  their  external  features  unchanged, 
and  which  have  escaped  alike  the  rage  for  public  improvement, 
and  the  encroachments  of  private  speculation.  Great,  rambling, 
qneer,  old  places  they  are,  with  galleries,  and  passages,  and  stair- 
eaaeB,  wide  enough  and  antiquated  enough,  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  hundred  ghost  stories,  supposing  we  should  ever  be  reduced 
to  the  lamentable  necessity  of  inventing  any,  and  that  the  world 
ihoold  exist  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  innumerable  veracious 
legends  connected  with  old  London  Bridge,  and  its  adjacent 
neighbourhood  on  the  Surrey  side. 

It  was  in  the  yard  of  one  of  these  inns— of  no  less  celebrated  a 
one  than  the  White  Hart — that  a  man  was  busily  employed  in 
iKvshing  the  dirt  off  a  pair  of  boots,  early  on  the  morning  succeed- 
ing the  events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  habited  in  a 
coaraMtriped  waistcoat,  with  black  calico  sleeves,  and  blue  glass 
hattoos :  drab  breeches  and  leggings.  A  bright  red  handkerchief 
was  wound  in  a  very  loose  and  unstudied  style  round  his  neck, 
ud  an  old  white  hat  was  carelessly  thrown  on  one  side  of  Ids 
head.  There  were  two  rows  of  boots  before  him,  one  cleaned  and 
the  other  dirty,  and  at  every  addition  he  made  to  the  clean  row 
1m  paused  from  his  work,  and  contemplated  its  results  witt 
vvideot  satisfaction. 

The  yard  presented  none  of  that  bustle  and  actiyity  which  are 
the  Dioal  characteristics  of  a  large  coach  inn.     Tbiee  oit  {o\a 
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lumbermg  wagonfi,  each  with  a  pile  of  goods  beneath  its  ampk 
canopy,  about  the  height  of  the  Bccond-floor  window  of  an  ordinary 
houee,  were  stowed  away  beneath  a  lofty  roof  which  extended  over 
one  end  of  the  yard ;  and  another,  which  waa  probably  to  com' 
mence  its  journey  that  morniugj  was  drawn  out  into  the  open 
space.  A  double  tier  of  bed-room  galleriea,  with  old  clumsy 
balustradefl,  ran  roiiod  two  aides  of  the  straggling  area,  and  a 
double  row  of  bella  to  correapond,  aheltered  from  the  weather  by  a 
little  sloping  roof,  hung  over  the  door  leading  to  the  bar  and 
ooffee-room.  Two  or  three  gigs  and  chaise-carts  were  wheeled  up 
under  different  little  sheda  and  pent-housea;  and  the  occaaiontJ 
heavy  tread  of  a  cart-horae,  or  rattling  of  a  chain  at  the  further 
end  of  the  yard,  announced  to  any  body  who  cared  about  the  matter, 
that  the  stable  lay  in  that  direction.  When  we  Etdd  that  a  few 
boys  in  smock  frocks,  were  lying  asleep  on  heavy  packages,  wool- 
pdcks,  and  other  articles  that  were  scattered  about  on  heaps  ol 
straw,  we  have  described  as  fully  aa  need  be,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  yard  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  High  Street,  Borough, 
on  the  particular  morning  in  question, 

A  loud  ringing  of  one  of  the  beUs,  waa  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  araart  chambermaid  in  the  upper  sleeping  gallery,  who, 
after  tapping  at  one  of  the  doora,  and  receiving  a  request  fTom 
within,  called  over  the  balustradea. 

"Sam  J" 

"  Hallo/'  replied  the  man  with  the  white  hat. 

•'  Number  twenty-two  wants  his  boots/* 

"Ask  number  twenty-two,  vether  he'U  have  'em  nowj  or  vait 
till  he  gets  'em,"  waa  the  reply. 

*'Corae,  don't  be  a  fool,  Sara,"  said  the  girl,  coaxingly,  "th« 
geutlemau  wants  his  boots  directly." 

"Well,  you  are  a  nice  young  'ooman  for  a  musical  party,  you 
ere,"  said  the  boot-«leaner.  "Look  at  these  here  bodta — eleven 
pair  o'  boota ;  and  one  shoe  as  b'longa  to  number  aix,  with  the 
wooden  leg.  The  eleven  boots  is  to  be  called  at  half-past  eight 
and  the  shoe  at  nine.  Who's  number  twenty-two,  that's  to  put 
all  the  others  out  1  No,  no ;  reg'Iar  rotation^  as  Jack  Ketch  aaid, 
ven  he  tied  the  men  up.  Sorry  to  keep  you  a  watin',  Sir,  but 
1 11  attend  to  you  directly." 

Saying  which,  the  man  in  the  white  hat  set  to  work  upoo  « 
top-boot  with  increased  aaaiduity. 

There  waa  another  loud  ring  ;  and  the  bustling  old  landlady  oi 
the  White  Hart  made  her  appearance  in  the  opposite  gallery, 

"Sam,"  cried  the  landlady,  "where 'a  that  hizy,  idle — why  Saoi 
— oh,  there  you  are  ;  why  don't  you  answer  1 " 
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"  Vonldn*t  be  gen-teel  to  answer,  'till  you'd  done  taUdng,**  re- 
plied Stun,  gruffly. 

"  Here,  clean  them  shoes  for  number  seventeen  directly,  and 
take  'em  to  private  sitting-room,  number  five,  first  floor." 

The  landlady  flung  a  pair  of  lady's  shoes  into  the  yard,  and 
boBtled  away. 

"  Number  5,"  said  Sam,  as  he  picked  up  the  shoes,  and  taking 
a  jnece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  made  a  memorandum  of  their 
dwdnation  on  the  soles — "  Lady's  shoes  and  private  sittin'  room  < 
I  Boppose  »}u  didn't  come  in  the  vaggin." 

"She  came  in  early  this  morning,"  cried  the  girl,  who  was  still 
leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  gallery,  "  with  a  gentleman  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  it's  him  as  wants  his  boots,  and  you'd  better 
do  'em,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

"Yy  didn't  you  say  so  before  1"  said  Sam,  with  great  indigna- 
tioD,  singling  out  the  boots  in  question  from  the  heap  before  him. 
"For  all  I  know'd  he  vas  one  o'  the  regular  three-pennies.  Private 
iDom !  and  a  lady  too  !  If  he's  anything  of  a  genlm'n,  he's  vurth 
a  shillin'  a  day,  let  alone  the  arrands." 

Stimulated  by  this  inspiring  reflection,  Mr.  Samuel  brushed 
away  with  such  hearty  good  will,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  boots 
and  shoes,  with  a  polish  which  would  have  struck  envy  to  the  soul 
of  the  amiable  Mr.  Warren,  (for  they  used  Day  and  Martin  at  the 
White  Hart)  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  number  five. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  man's  voice,  in  reply  to  Sam's  rap  at  the 
door. 

Sam  made  his  best  bow,  and  stepped  into  the  presence  of  a 
lady  and  gentleman  seated  at  breakfast  Having  officiously  de- 
posited the  gentleman's  boots  right  and  left  at  his  feet,  and  the 
lady's  shoes  right  and  left  at  hers,  he  backed  towards  the  door. 

"Boots,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"Sir,"  said  Sam,  closing  the  door,  and  keeping  his  hand  on  the 
lAiob  of  the  lock. 

"  Do  you  know — what's  a-name — Doctors'  Commons  ? " 

"Yes  Sir." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Paul's  Church-yard,  Sir;  low  archway  on  the  carriagenside, 
bookseller's  at  one  comer,  hot-el  on  the  other,  and  two  porters  in 
the  middle  aa  touts  for  licences." 

"  Touts  for  licences  ! "  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Touts  for  licences,"  replied  Sam.  "  Two  coves  in  vhite  aprons 
— toncheB  their  hats  ven  you  walk  in — 'Licence,  Sir,  licence?' 
Queer  sort,  them,  and  their  mas'rs  too,  Sir — Old  Bailey  Proctors 
-HUid  no  mistake." 
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"  What  do  they  do  1 "  inquired  the  gentleman, 

"  Do !  You,  Sir !  That  an't  the  worst  on  it,  neither.  Thef 
puts  things  into  old  gen'lm'na  heads  as  they  never  dreamed  of. 
My  father,  Sir,  yob  a  eoachmaa.  A  vidower  he  vos,  and  fat 
enough  for  anything — ^un  common  fat,  to  be  aure.  His  missua 
dies,  and  leaves  him  four  hundred  pound,  Dowu  he  goea  to  the 
Oommons,  to  see  the  lawyer  and  draw  the  blimt — ^wery  smart- 
top  hoota  on— nosegay  in  hk  button-hole— hroad-hrimmed  tile^- 
green  shawl— quite  the  gen'lm'n.  Goes  through  the  archvay, 
thinking  how  he  should  inwest  the  money — up  comes  the  touter, 
touches  his  hat — ■*  Licence,  Sir,  licence  T — 'What*s  thatT  says 
my  father. — ^' Licence,  Sir,'  says  ha — *What  licenced'  aaya  my 
father. — *Mamage  licence,' says  the  touter. — *Dash  my  Testit,' 
says  my  father,  '  I  never  thought  o'  that* — -^  I  think  you  wants 
onsj  Sir,'  says  the  touter.  My  father  pulls  up,  and  thinks  a  hit — 
•  Ko,'  says  he,  *  damme,  Fra  too  old,  b'aides  I'm  a  many  sizes  too 
large,'  says  he. — '  Not  a  hit  on  it,  Sir,'  says  the  touter.^ — *  Think 
not?'  says  my  father. — 'I'm  smts  not,'  says  he;  *we  married  a 
genlm'n  twice  your  size,  last  Monday.' — '  Did  you,  though,'  aays 
my  father.^* To  be  sure,  ve  did,'  says  the  touter,  'you're  a  babby 
to  him— thb  vay.  Sir— this  vay  ! ' — and  sure  enough  my  father 
w^ks  arter  him^  like  a  tame  monkey  behind  a  horgan,  Into  a  little 
back  office,  vere  a  feller  sat  among  dirty  papers  and  tin  boxei, 
making  believe  he  was  busy.  *  Pray  take  a  seat,  vile  I  makes  od 
the  affidavit,  Sir/  says  the  lawyer, — *  Thankee,  Sir,'  says  my 
father,  and  down  he  sat,  and  stared  vith  all  his  eyes,  and  Ms 
mouth  vide  open,  at  the  names  on  the  boiea, — *  What's  your 
name,  Sir  ?  *  says  the  lawyer.—*  Tony  Weller/  gays  my  father.— 
'Panshr  says  the  lawyer.^— 'Belle  Savage,*  says  my  father;  for 
he  stopped  there  veil,  he  drove  up,  and  he  knoVd  nothing  about 
parishes,  he  didn't. — *And  what's  the  lady's  name?'  says  the 
lawyer.  My  father  w;ia  struck  all  of  a  heap.  '  Blessed  if  I 
know,'  says  he. — 'Not  knowj'  says  the  lawyer. — *No  more 
nor  you  do/  aays  my  father,  'can't  T  put  that  in  arterwardsr— 
'  Impossible  1 '  says  the  lawyer. — *  Wery  well,'  says  my  father, 
after  he'd  thought  a  moment,  'put  down  Mrs.  Clarke.* — 'What 
darker  says  the  lawyer,  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink. — *  Susan 
Clarke,  Markis  o' Granby,  Dorking,'  says  my  father;  "she'll  have 
me,  if  I  ask  her,  I  de&tBay — I  never  said  nothing  to  her,  but  she'll 
have  me,  I  know.'  The  licence  waa  made  out,  and  she  did  have 
him,  and  what's  more  Bhe*8  got  him  now  ]  and  /  never  had  any  oi 
the  four  hundred  pound,  worse  luck.  Beg  yom*  pardon,  Sir,"  said 
Sam,  when  he  had  concluded,  "but  vhen  I  gets  on  this  her« 
grievsiucef  I  nins  on  like  a  new  barrow  vith  the  rheel  greaaed" 
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laving  Baid  which,  and  having  paused  for  an  instant  to  see 
rhether  he  was  wanted  for  any  thing  more,  Sam  left  the  room. 

"  Half-past  nine — just  the  time — oflF  at  once  ; "  said  the  gentle- 
Doan,  whom  we  need  hardly  introduce  as  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Time — for  what  ? "  said  the  spinster  aunt,  ooquettishly. 

"Licence,  dearest  of  angels — ^give  notice  at  the  church — call 
yon  mine,  to-morrow" — said  Mr.  Jingle,  and  he  squeezed  the 
spinster  aunt's  hand. 

"  The  licence  !  "  said  Rachael,  blushing. 

"  The  licence,"  repeated  Mr.  Jingle — 

"In  hurry,  post-haste  for  a  licence, 
In  hony,  ding  dong  I  come  back." 

"How  you  run  on,"  said  Rachael. 

"Run  on — ^nothing  to  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years, 
when  we're  united — run  on — they'll  fly  on — bolt — mizzle — steam- 
Migine — thousand-horse  power — nothing  to  it." 

"Can't  —  can't  we  be  married  before  to-morrow  morning t" 
inqnired  Rachael. 

"Impossible — can't  be — notice  at  the  church — ^leave  the  licence 
today — ceremony  come  off  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  80  terrified,  lest  my  brother  should  discover  us  ! "  said 
RacfaaeL 

"Discover — nonsense — too  much  shaken  by  the  break  down — 
besides — extreme  caution — gave  up  the  post-chaise — walked  on — 
took  a  hackney-coach — came  to  the  Borough — last  place  in  the 
world  that  he'd  look  in — ha  !  ha ! — capital  notion  that — very." 

"Don't  be  long,"  said  the  spinster,  affectionately,  as  Mr.  Jingle 
itnck  the  pinched  up  hat  on  his  head. 

"Long  away  from  you? — Cruel  charmer,"  and  Mr.  Jingle 
skipped  playfully  up  to  the  spinster  aunt,  imprinted  a  chaste  kiss 
upon  her  lips,  and  danced  out  of  the  room. 

"Dear  man  1 "  said  the  spinster,  as  the  door  closed  after  him. 

"Rum  old  girl,"  said  Mr.   Jingle,   as  he  walked  down  the 


It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  perfidy  of  our  species ;  and  we 
will  not  therefore,  pursue  the  thread  of  Mr.  Jingle's  meditations,  as 
he  wended  his  way  to  Doctors'  Commons.  It  will  be  suiBBcient  for 
onr  pmpose  to  relate,  that  escaping  the  snares  of  the  dragons  in 
white  aprons,  who  guard  the  entrance  to  that  enchanted  region,  he 
nached  the  Vicar  (xeneral's  office  in  safety,  and  having  procured  a 
Ug^y  flattering  address  on  parchment,  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbniy,  to  his  "trusty  and  well-beloved  Alfred  Jingle  and 
Bachael  Wardle,  greetings"  he  carefully  deposited  the  my«^c 
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document  in  his  pocket,  and  retraced  Mb  steps  in  triumph  to  thi 
Borough. 

He  was  yet  on  bis  way  to  the  White  Hart,  when  two  plump 
gentlemen  and  one  thiE  one,  entered  the  yard,  and  Inoked  round 
in  search  of  some  authorified  person  of  whom  they  could  make  ■ 
few  inqmriea.  Mr.  Samuel  WeUer  happened  to  be  at  that  moment 
engaged  in  bumiehing  a  pair  of  painted  topa,  the  personal 
property  of  a  farmer,  who  was  refreshing  himself  witb  a  slight 
lunch  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  cold  beef  and  a  pot  or  two  of 
porter,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  Borough  market ;  and  to  him  the 
thin  gentleman  straightway  advanced — 

"  My  friend,'*  said  the  thin  gentleman. 

"  You're  one  o'  the  adwice  gratis  order,"  thought  Sam,  "  or  yoo 
wouldn't  be  bo  werry  fond  o'  me  all  at  once."  But  he  only  said— 
"  WeU  Sir." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  thin  gentleman,  with  a  conciliatoTy  hem— 
"Have  you  got  many  people  stopping  here,  now!  I*retty  busy. 
Eht" 

Sam  stole  a  look  at  the  inquirer.  He  was  a  little  high-dried 
man,  with  a  dark  squeezed  up  face,  and  smaU  restless  black  eyes, 
that  kept  winking  and  twinkling  on  each  side  of  his  little  in- 
quisitive nose,  aa  if  they  were  playing  a  perpetual  game  of  peep-bc 
with  that  feature.  He  was  dressed  all  in  black,  with  boots  u 
shiny  as  his  eyes,  a  low  white  neckcloth,  and  a  clean  shirt  witb 
a  frill  to  it.  A  gold  watch-chain,  and  seals,  depended  fipom 
his  fob.  He  carried  hia  black  kid  gloves  in  his  hands,  not  m 
them ;  and  as  he  spoke,  thrust  hia  wrists  beneath  his  coat-tails,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  propounding  some  regular 
posers. 

**  Pretty  busy,  eh  1 "  said  the  little  man. 

"  Oh,  werry  well.  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  we  shan't  be  ban  Is 
and  we  shan't  make  our  fort'ns.     We  eats  our  biled  mutton  with- 
out capers,  and  don't  care  for  horse-radish  ven  ve  can  get  beef" 

'*  Ah,"  said  the  little  man,  "  you're  a  wag,  a'nt  you  ? " 

"  My  eldest  brother  was  troubled  with  that  complaint,"  eaici 
Sam  ;  "it  may  be  catching~I  used  to  sleep  with  him." 

"This  is  a  curious  old  house  of  youra,"  said  the  little  man, 
looking  round  him. 

"  If  you'd  sent  word  you  was  a  coming,  we'd  ha'  had  it  repaired ; " 
replied  the  imperturbable  Sam. 

The  little  man  seemed  rather  baffled  by  these  several  repulses, 
and  a  short  consultation  took  place  between  him  and  the  two  plump 
gentlemen.  At  its  conclusion,  the  little  man  took  a  pinch  of 
gnuff  from  &n  oblong  Bilver  box,  and  was  apparently  on  the  pouit 
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of  renewing  the  conversation,  when  one  of  the  plump  gemtleineii^ 
who  in  addition  to  a  benevolent  countenance,  pogsessed  a  pair  o| 
apectaclea,  and  a  pair  of  black  gaiters,  interfered — 

"The  fart  of  the  matter  ia,"  aaid  the  benevolent  gentlemanu 
"  that  my  friend  here  (pointing  to  the  other  plump  gentleman  J 
will  give  ycm  half  a  gaioea,  if  youll  answer  one  or  two — "  ] 

"  Now,  my  dear  Sir— my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  *'  pra; 
allow  me^ — my  dear  Sir,  the  very  first  principle  to  be  observed 
these  casea,   is  this;    if  you  place  a  matter  in   the   hands   of 
professional  man,  you  mnat  in  no  way  interfere  in  the  progress 
the  businesB  ;  you  must  repose  implicit  confidence  in  him.      ReallyJ 
Mr.  (he  turned  to  the  other  plump  gentleman,  and  said) — I  forgei 
your  friend's  name."  \ 

"  Pickwick,"  aaid  Mr.  Wardle,  for  it  was  no  other  than  that  joll^ 
personage, 

*•  Ah,  Pickwick^ — really  Mr.  Pickwick,  my  dear  Sir,  excuse  m€ 
— I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  private  suggestions  of  youre,  ai 
amicus  curiiB^  but  you  must  see  the  impropriety  of  your  interferinj 
with  my  conduct  in  this  case,  with  auch  an  ad  capiandum  argii- 
ment,  as  the  offer  of  half  a  guinea.  Really,  my  dear  Sir,  really, 
and  the  little  man  took  au  argumentative  pinch  of  Htmff,  and  lookd 
very  profound 

'*  My  only  wish,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  was  to  bring  thii 
very  unpleasant  matter  to  as  speedy  a  close  as  possible." 

*'  Quite  right — quite  right,"  said  the  little  man. 

**  With  which  view,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  made  use  d 
the  argument  which  my  experience  of  men  has  taught  me  is  tlift 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  any  case." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  little  man,  "  very  good,  very  good,  indeed ; 
but  you  should  have  suggested  it  to  me^  My  dear  Sir,  I'm  quite 
certain  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  confidence  which 
must  be  placed  in  professional  men.  If  any  authority  can  be 
necessary  on  such  a  point,  my  dear  Sir,  let  me  refer  you  to  the 
well-known  case  in  Barnwell  and — " 

"Never  mind  George  Banivell,"  interrupted  Sam,  who  b«l 
remained  a  wondering  listener  during  this  short  colloquy ;  "  every 
body  knowfl  vhat  sort  of  a  case  his  was,  tho'  it's  always  been  my 
opinion,  mind  you,  that  the  young  'ooman  deserved  scragging  » 
precious  sight*  more  than  he  did.  Hows'erer,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  You  vant  me  to  accept  of  half  a  guinea.  Werry  MeD, 
I'm  agreeable :  I  can't  say  no  fairer  than  that,  can  I,  Sirl  (Mr. 
Pickwick  smiled.)  Then  the  next  question  is,  what  the  devil  do 
you  want  with  me,  as  the  man  said  ren  he  seed  the  ghost  f " 

"We  want  to  know"—  said  Mr.  Wardle. 
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lei      "Now  my  dear  Sir — my  dear  Sir,"  interposed  the  busy  little 
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man. 

Mr.  Wardle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was  silent. 

"We  want  to  know,"  said  the  little  man,  solemnly ;  "  and  we  ask 

^  the  question  of  you,  in  order  that  we  may  not  awaken  apprehensions 

inside — we  want  to  know  who  youVe  got  in  this  house,  at  present." 

"Who  there  is  in  the  house ! "  said  Sam,  in  whose  mind  the 
IninateB  were  always  represented  by  that  particular  article  of  their 
eoBtume^  which  came  under  his  immediate  superintendence. 
"There's  a  Yooden  leg  in  number  six,  there's  a  paj|{  of  Hessians 
in  thirteen,  there's  two  pair  of  halves  in  the  commercial,  there's 
Aeae  here  painted  tops  in  the  snuggery  inside  the  bar,  and  five 
more  tops  in  the  coffee-room." 

"Nothing  more?"  said  the  little  man. 

"Stop  a  bit,"  replied  Sam,  suddenly  recollecting  himself. 
"Tes;  there's  a  pair  of  Vellingtons  a  good  deal  yom,  and  a  pair 
0^  lady's  shoes,  in  number  five." 

"What  sort  of  shoes?"  hastily  inquired  Wardle,  who,  together 
with  Mr.  Pickwick,  had  been  lost  in  bewilderment  at  the  singular 
catalogue  of  visiters. 

"  Country  make,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Any  maker's  name  ? " 

"Brown." 

"Whereof?" 

"Muggleton." 

"  It  M  them,"  exclaimed  Wardle.  "  By  Heavens,  we've  found 
them." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Sam.     "  The  Vellingtons  has  gone  to  Doctors' 


"No,"  said  the  little  man. 

"Yes,  for  a  licence." 

"  We're  in  time,'^  exclaimed  Wardle.  "  Show  us  the  room  j  not 
a  moment  is  to  be  lost" 

"Pray,  my  dear  Sir — pray,"  said  the  little  man;  "caution, 
CMition."  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  red  silk  purse,  and  looked 
veiy  hard  at  Sam  as  he  drew  out  a  sovereign. 

Sam  grinned  expressively. 

"  Show  us  into  the  room  at  once,  without  announcing  us,"  said 
the  httle  man,  "  and  it's  yours." 

Sam  threw  the  painted  tops  into  a  comer,  and  led  the  way 
throng  a  dark  passage,  and  up  a  wide  staircase.  He  paused  at 
the  end  of  a  second  passage,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Here  it  is,"  whispered  the  attorney,  as  he  deposited  the  money 
in  the  hand  of  their  pdde. 
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The  man  atppped  forward  for  a  few  pacea,  followed  by  the 
fiiendB  and  their  leg^il  adviser.     He  stopped  at  &  door. 

"  la  thia  the  room  1 "  munniired  the  little  gentlemaiu 

Sara  nodtled  aaeent 

Old  Wardle  opened  the  door ;  and  the  whole  three  walked  into 
the  room  just  aa  Mr.  Jingle,  who  had  that  moment  retaraed,  bad 
produced  the  licence  to  the  apinster  aunt. 

The  spiiiBter  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and,  throwing  herself  ii  t 
chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  bands.  Mr  Jingle  crumpled  ip 
the  hcence,  ^nd  thrust  it  into  his  coat-pocket.  The  unweloome 
riaiters  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 

"  You — you  are  a  nice  rascal,  ar'n't  you ! "  exclaimed  Wardle, 
breathleaa  with  pasaiott, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  laying  hia  hat 
on  the  table.  "  Pray^  consider — pray.  Sca?idulu7n  m^/pitxttm^ 
defamation  of  character,  action  for  damages.  Calm  yoitrsel^  my 
dear  Sir,  pray — " 

"  How  dsLre  you  drag  my  sister  from  my  houae !"  eaid  the  old 
man. 

"Ay — ay^ — very  good^"  said  the  little  gentleman,  "yon  miy 
ask  that.     How  dare  you,  Sir  1 — eh,  Sir  T " 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Jingle,  in  so  fierce  t 
tonC}  that  the  little  gentleman  involuntarily  fell  hack  a  step  or 
two. 

**  Who  ia  he,  you  Bcoundrel  1 "  interposed  Wardla  "  He's  my 
lawyer,  Mr.  Perker,  of  Gray's  inn.  Perker,  I'll  have  this  fehow 
prosecuted — indicted— 1*11— I'll — damme,  I'll  ruin  him.  And  you," 
continued  Mr.  Wardle  turning  abruptly  round  to  hia  sister,  "  yom. 
Rachael^  at  a  time  of  life  when  you  ought  to  know  better,  what  do 
you  mean  by  mnning  away  with  a  vagabond,  disgracing  your 
family,  and  making  yourself  miserable.  Get  on  your  bonnet,  and 
come  back.  Call  a  hackney-coach  there,  directly,  and  bring  thi» 
lady*8  bill,  d'ye  hear — d^e  hearl" 

'*Cert'nly^  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  who  had  answered  Wardle'» 
violent  ringing  of  the  bell  with  a  degree  of  celerity,  which  must 
have  appeared  marveUous  to  any  body  who  didn't  know  that  hia  ey^ 
bad  been  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  key-hole  during  the  whole 
interview.  ^ 

"Get  on  your  bonnet,"  repeated  Wardle.  ^B 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Jingle.     "  Leave  the  room,  wH 
— no  business  here — lady's  free  to  act  aa  she  pleases— more  than 
one-and-twenty." 

"More  than  one-and-twenty  1"  ejaculated  Wardle,  con  tempi, 
tnously.     "  More  than  cne-and-forty  I " 
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"I  a'nt,"  said  the  spinster  aunt,  her  indignation  getting  the 
better  of  her  determination  to  faint. 

"  You  are,"  replied  Wardle,  "  you're  fifty  if  you're  an  hour." 
Here  the  spinster  aunt  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  became 


"  A  glass  of  water,"  said  the  humane  Mr.  Pickwick,  summoning 
the  landlady. 

"  A  gloat  of  water ! "  said  the  passionate  Wardle.  "  Bring  a 
backet,  and  throw  it  all  over  her ;  it  11  do  her  good,  and  she  richly 
deserves  it" 

"TJgh,  you  brute!"  ejaculated  the  kind-hearted  landlady. 
"Poor  dear."  And  with  sundry  ejaculations,  of  "Come  now, 
there's  a  dear — drink  a  little  of  this — ^itll  do  you  good — don't 
gire  way  so — ^there's  a  love,"  &c  &c.  the  landlady,  assisted  by  a 
efaamber-maid,  proceeded  to  vinegar  the  forehead,  beat  the  hands, 
titillate  the  nose,  and  unlace  the  stays  of  the  spinster  aunt,  and  to 
administer  such  other  restoratives  as  are  usually  applied  by  com- 
passionate females  to  ladies  who  are  endeavouring  to  ferment 
themselves  into  hysterica 

"Coach  is  ready.  Sir,"  said  Sam,  appearing  at  the  door. 

"  Come  along,"  cried  Wardle.     "  I'll  cany  her  down  stairs." 

At  this  proposition,  the  hysterics  came  on  with  redoubled 
violence. 

The  landlady  was  about  to  enter  a  very  violent  protest  against 
this  proceeding,  and  had  already  given  vent  to  an  indignant  in- 
quiry whether  Mr.  Wardle  considered  himself  a  lord  of  the  creation, 
when  Mr.  Jingle  interposed — 

"Boots,"  said  he,  "get  me  an  oflBcer." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  littie  Mr.  Perker.    "  Consider,  Sir,  consider." 

"Ill  not  consider,"  replied  Jingle,  "she's  her  own  mistress — 
Me  who  dares  to  take  her  away — unless  she  wishes  it" 

"  I  vfon't  be  taken  away,"  murmured  the  spinster  aunt.  "  I 
don't  wish  it"     (Here  there  was  a  frightful  relapse.) 

"My  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  in  a  low  tone,  taking  Mr. 
Wardle  and  Mr.  Pickwick  apart :  "  My  dear  Sir,  we're  in  a  very 
awkward  situation.  It's  a  distressing  case — very  j  I  never  knew 
one  more  so ;  but  really,  my  dear  Sir,  really  we  have  no  power  to 
eontroul  this  lady's  actions.  I  warned  you  before  we  came,  my 
dear  Sir,  that  there  was  nothing  to  look  to  but  a  compromise." 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"What  kind  of  compromise  would  you  recommend  ? "  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick, 

"Why,  my  dear  Sir,  our  friend's  in  an  unpleasant  position — 
veiy  much  so.     We  must  lie  coptent  to  suffer  some  pecuniax^  VmaT 
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**ril  suffer  any,  rather  than  submit  to  this  disgrace,  and  l«t 
her,  fool  as  she  ia,  be  made  miseTable  for  life,"  said  Wardle. 

"  I  rather  think  it  can  be  done,"  said  the  bustling  little  man, 
"Mr.  Jingle,  wdll  you  step  with  us  into  the  next  room  for  % 
moment  T " 

Mr.  Jingle  assented,  and  the  quartette  walked  into  an  emp^ 
apartment. 

"  Now  Sir/*  said  the  Ktfcle  man,  as  he  carefully  closed  the 
door,  "  is  there  no  way  of  acMjominodating  this  matter^step  thi» 
way  Sir,  for  a  moment — into  this  wimiow,  Sir,  where  we  can  be 
alone — there,  Sir,  there,  pray  Bit  down,  Sir.  Now,  my  dear  Sir, 
between  you  and  I,  we  know  very  woU,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  have 
run  off  with  this  lady  for  the  sake  of  her  mouey.  Don't  frown, 
Sir,  don't  frown  ;  I  say,  between  you  and  I,  we  know  it  We  are 
both  men  of  the  world,  and  we  know  very  well  that  our  friendU 
here,  are  not — eh  1 " 

Mr.  Jingle's  face  gradually  relaxed;  and  something  distantly 
resembling  a  wink,  quivered  for  an  instant  in  bis  left  eye. 

"Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  little  man,  observing  tlw 
impression  he  had  made.  "  Now  the  fact  is,  that  beyond  a  few 
htindreds,  the  lady  has  little  or  nothing  till  the  death  of  her  mother 
— fine  old  lady,  my  dear  Sir." 

"  Oldy"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  briefly  but  emphatically. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  attorney,  with  a  slight  cough.  "Yon 
are  right,  my  dear  Sir,  she  is  ratlicr  old.  She  comes  of  an  old 
family  though,  my  dear  Sir ;  old  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
founder  of  that  family  came  into  Kent,  \s  hen  Juliiijs  Caasar  invaded 
Britain  ; — only  one  member  of  it,  since,  who  hasn't  lived  to  eighty- 
five,  and  Ae  was  behwided  by  one  of  the  Henrys.  The  old  lady  ii 
not  seventy-three  now,  my  dear  Sir.^'  The  little  man  paused,  and 
took  a  piiich  of  snuff. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sir — ^you  don't  take  snuff? — ah  !  so  much 
better — expensive  habit— well,  my  dear  Sir,  you're  a  fine  young 
man,  man  of  the  world — able  to  push  your  fortune,  if  you  had 
capital,  eh  1 " 

*nVeU,"  said  JMr.  Jingle  again, 

"  Do  you  comprehend  me  ?" 

"Not  quite." 

"  Don't  you  think — now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  put  it  to  you,  don^t 
you  think — that  fifty  pounds  and  Liberty,  would  be  better  than 
Mias  Wardle  and  expectation  1 " 

"  Won't  do-^not  half  enough  I "  said  Mr.  Jingle,  rising. 

'•Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Sir,"  remonstrated  the   little  attoi 
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seizmg  him  by  the  button.  "  (lood  round  sum — &  man  like  you 
could  treble  it  in  no  time — ^great  deal  to  be  done  with  fifty  pounds, 
my  dear  Sir." 

"More  to  be  done  with  a  hundred  and  fifty,"  replied  Mr. 
Jingle,  coolly. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  we  won't  waste  time  in  splitting  straws," 
resumed  the  little  man,  "  say — say-^— seventy." 

"Won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"Don't  go  away,  my  dear  Sir — pray  don't  hurry,"  said  the 
little  man.     "  Eighty ;  come :  I'll  write  you  a  cheque  at  once." 

"Won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"Well,  my  dear  Sir,  well,"  said  the  little  man,  still  detaining 
him;  "just  tell  me  what  tdll  do." 

"  Expensive  aflFair,"  said  Mr.  Jingle.  "  Money  out  of  pocket 
—posting,  nine  pounds ;  licence,  three — that's  twelve — compensa- 
tion, a  hundred — ^hundred  and  twelve — Breach  of  honour — and 
loflB  of  the  lady—" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Sir,  yes,"  said  the  little  man,  with  a  knowing 
look,  "never  mind  the  last  two  items.  That's  a  hundred  and 
twelve — say  a  hundred — come." 

"  And  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Come,  come,  I'll  write  you  a  cheque,"  said  the  little  man ; 
and  down  he  sat  at  the  table  for  that  purpose. 

"Ill  make  it  payable  the  day  afber  to-morrow,"  said  the  little 
man,  with  a  look  towards  Mr.  Wardle ;  "  and  we  can  get  the  lady 
away,  meanwhile."     Mr.  Wardle  sullenly  nodded  assent. 

"  A  hundred,"  said  the  little  man. 

"And  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  My  dear  Siry"  remonstrated  the  little  man. 

"  Give  it  him,"  interposed  Mr.  Wardle,  "  and  let  him  go." 

The  cheque  was  written  by  the  little  gentleman,  and  pocketed 
by  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Now,  leave  this  house  instantly  ! "  said  Wardle,  starting  up. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  urged  the  little  man. 

"And  mind,"  said  Mr.  Wardle,  "that  nothing  should  have  in 
dttced  me  to  make  this  compromise — not  even  a  regard  for  my 
&mily — if  I  had  not  known,  that  the  moment  you  got  any  money 
in  that  pocket  of  yours,  you'd  go  to  the  devil  faster,  if  possible, 
than  you  would  without  it — " 

"My  dear  Sir,"  urged  the  little  man  again. 

"  Be  quiet,  Perker,"  resumed  Wardle.    "  Leave  the  room.  Sir." 

"OflF  directly,"  said  the  unabashed  Jingle.  "Bye — ^bye — 
Pickwick." 

If  any  dispassionate  spectator  could  have  beheld  t\ie  ooosiW 
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nance  of  the  illiistrioiia  man,  whoRe  name  forms  the  leading^  feat 
of  the  title  of  this  work,  during  the  hitter  part  of  this  coDvers»- 
tion,  he  would  have  been  almost  induced  to  wonder  that  the 
indigDnnt  fire  which  flashed  from  his  eyes,  did  not  melt  the 
glasses  of  hia  spectacles^ — so  majestic  was  hia  wrath.  His  nostril* 
dilated,  and  hb  fistfi  clenched  invohintarilj,  a&  he  heard  himfielf 
addressed  by  the  villain.  But'  he  restrained  himself  agaia — be 
did  not  pulverige  him. 

"  Here,"  continued  the  hardened  traitor,  tossing  the  licence  at 
Mr.  Pickwick's  leet ;  "get  the  name  altered — take  home  the  huiy 
— do  for  Tuppy." 

llr.  Pickwick  was  a  philosopher,  hut  philosophers  are  only  men 
in  annotir,  after  all.  The  sljaft  had  reached  him,  penetrated 
through  hia  philosophical  haraesa,  to  his  very  heart.  In  the  freniy 
of  his  rage,  he  hm-Ied  the  inkstand  madly  forward,  aud  followed  it 
up  himself.  But  Mr.  Jingle  had  disappeared,  and  he  found  himself 
caught  in  the  arms  of  Sara.  • 

"Hallo,"  said  that  eccentric  functionary,  "fiirniter'a  cheap 
vere  you  come  from.  Self-acting  ink,  that  'ere ;  it's  wrote  yooi 
mark  upon  the  waU,  old  gen'lm'n.  Hold  still,  Sir :  wot'e  the  nae 
o'  mnnin'  arter  a  man  as  has  made  hia  lucky,  and  got  to  t'  other 
end  of  the  Borough  by  this  time." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  mind,  like  those  of  all  truly  great  men,  was  open 
to  conviction.  He  was  a  quick,  and  powerful  reasoner ;  and  a 
moment's  reflection  aujfficed  to  remind  him  of  the  impotency  of 
his  rage.  It  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  roused.  He  jmnted 
for  breath,  and  looked  benignantiy  round  upon  his  friends. 

Shall  we  tell  the  lamentations  that  ensued,  when  Miss  Wardle 
found  herself  deserted  by  the  faithless  Jingle  1  Siiall  we  extract 
Mr.  Pickwick's  masterly  description  of  that  heart-rending  scene  I 
His  note-book,  blotted  with  the  tears  of  sympathising  humanity, 
lies  open  before  us  ;  one  word,  and  it  is  in  the  printer's  hands. 
But,  no !  we  will  be  resolute !  We  will  not  wring  the  public 
bosom,  with  the  delineation  of  such  suffering  t 

Slowly  and  sadly  did  the  two  friends  and  the  deserted  lady, 
return  next  day  in  the  Muggletou  heavy  coach.  Dimly  and 
darkly  had  the  sombre  shadows  of  a  siunmer's  night  fallen  upon  all 
around,  when  they  again  reached  Dmgley  Dell,  and  stood  within 
the  entrance  to  Manor  Farm. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
arvoLvnro   anothbe   journey,    and   an   antiquarian   dis- 

COVERT.  RECORDING  MR.  PICKWICK'S  DETERMINATION  TO 
BE  PRESENT  AT  AN  ELECTION  ;  AND  CONTAININO  A  MANU- 
SCRIPT   OF    THE   OLD   CLERGYMAN'^ 

A  NIGHT  of  quiet  and  repose  in  the  profound  silence  of  Dingley 
Dell,  and  an  hour's  breathing  of  its  fresh  and  fragrant  air  on  the 
enguing  morning,  completely  recovered  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the 
effects  of  Ms  late  fatigue  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind.  That 
illastrious  man  had  been  separated  from  his  friends  and  followers, 
for  two  whole  days;  and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  which  no  common  imagination  can  adequately  conceive, 
that  he  stepped  forward  to  greet  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
as  he  encountered  those  gentlemen  on  his  return  from  his  early 
walk.  The  pleasure  was  mutual ;  for  who  could  ever  gaze  on  Mr. 
Pickwick's  beaming  face  without  experiencing  the  sensation  1  But 
still  a  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  his  companions  which  that  great 
man  could  not  but  be  sensible  of,  and  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
aocount  for.  There  was  a  mysterious  air  about  them  both,  as 
mrasual  as  it  was  alarming. 

"And  how,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  he  had  grasped  his 
followers  by  the  hand,  and  exchanged  warm  salutations  of  welcome ; 
"howis  Tupmanl" 

Mr.  Winkle,  to  whom  the  question  was  more  peculiarly  ad- 
dressed, made  no  reply.  He  turned  away  his  head,  and  appeared 
absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection. 

"  Snodgrass,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  earnestly,  "  How  is  our  friend 

j    -he  is  not  ill ?" 

!        "No,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass;   and  a  tear  trembled  on  his 

•    sentimental  eye-lid,  like  a  rain-drop  on  a  window-frame.     "  No ; 

f    he  is  not  m." 

i       Mr.  Pickwick  stopped,  and  gazed  on  each  of  his  friends  in 

ii    *^"^ 

j        "Winkle — Snodgrass,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick:  "what  does  this 
1    mean  1    Where  is  our  friend  ?    What  has  happened  1    Speak — I 
wiynre,  I  entreat — nay,  I  command  you,  speak." 

There  was  a  solemnity — a  dignity — in  Mr.  Pickwick's  manner, 
not  to  be  withstood. 
,        "He  is  gone,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
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"  (Jone  I "  exclaimed  Mr,  Pickwick,  ' 

"  GonC;,"  repeated  Mr.  Snodgraafl. 

**  Where  1"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick- 

"  We  can  only  giiesa,  from  that  comraunication,"  replied  Mr, 
Snodgraaa,  taking  a  letter  from  hia  pocket,  and  x^acing  it  in  hk 
friend's  hand.  *'  Yesterday  morning,  when  a  letter  was  received 
from  Mr.  Wardle,  elating  that  you  would  be  home  with  his  sister 
at  night,  the  melancholy  which  had  hung  over  our  MeDd  during  the 
whole  of  the  previous  day,  was  observed  to  increase.  He  shortly 
afterwards  disappeared  :  he  was  miasing  during  the  whole  day, 
and  in  the  evening  this  letter  was  brought  by  the  hoatlcr  from  the 
Crown,  at  Muggleton.  It  had  been  left  in  his  charge  in  the 
morning,  with  a  Btrict  injunction  that  it  ehould  not  be  delivered 
until  night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  opened  the  epistle.  It  was  in  his  friend's  hand- 
writing, and  these  were  ita  contents  : 

"  My  dear  Pickwick, 
**  You,  my  dear  friend,  are  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
morial  frailties  and  weakneaaea  which  ordinary  people  cannot  over- 
come. You  do  not  know  what  it  is,  at  one  blow,  to  be  deserted 
by  a  lovely  and  fascinating  creature,  and  to  fall  a  victim  to  th« 
artifieea  of  a  villain,  who  hid  the  grin  of  cimning,  beneath  th« 
mask  of  friendship.     I  hope  you  never  may. 

"  Any  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  the  Leather  Bottle,  Oobham,  i 
Kent,  wlQ  be  forwarded — supposing  I  atill  exist.  I  hasten  from 
the  sight  of  that  world,  which  has  become  odious  to  me.  Should 
I  hasten  from  it  altogether,  pity^forgive  me.  Life,  my  dear  Pick- , 
wick,  has  become  insupportable  to  me.  The  spirit  which  bums 
within  us,  is  a  porter's  knot,  on  which  to  rest  the  heavy  load  of 
worldly  cares  and  troubles ;  and  when  that  spirit  faib  us,  the 
burden  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  We  sink  beneath  it.  You  may 
tell  Rachael — Ah,  that  name  ! —  "  Tract  Tupjian." 

"We  muat  leave  this  place,  directly,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  as  he 
refolded  the  note.  "  It  would  not  have  been  decent  for  us  to  re- 
main here,  under  any  circumstances,  after  what  has  happened; 
and  now  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  search  of  our  friend."  And  ao 
saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  house. 

His  intention  was  rapidly  cammnnicated.  The  entreaties  to 
remain  were  pressing,  but  Mr.  Pickwick  was  inflexible.  Businfisat 
he  said,  required  his  immediate  attendance. 

The  old  clergyman  was  present. 

"You  are  not  reiUly  going!"  said  he,  taking  Mr.  Pickwick 
uude.  I 


^ 


Mr.  Pickwick  reiterated  iiia  former  determination. 
"Then  here,"  eaid  the  old  gentleman,  "is  a  little  manuscript, 
«hkh  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  you  myself. 
Uoimd  it  on  the  death  of  a  friend  of  mioe— a  medical  rnan^  engaged 
I  our  County  Lunatic  Asylum — among  a  variety  of  papers^  which 
fhad  the  option  of  destroying  or  preserving,  as  I  thought  proper, 
r  caa  hardly  helieve  that  the  manuBcript  m  genuine,  though  it 
certainly  is  not  in  my  friend's  hand.  However,  whether  it  be  the 
genuine  production  of  a  maniac,  or  founded  upon  the  ravinge  oi 
Bome  unhappy  being,  which  I  think  more  prohahle,  read  it,  and 
judge  for  yourself." 

Mr.  Pickwick  received  the  manuscript,  and  parted  from  the 
I  iwieTolent  old  gentleman  with  many  expressions  of  good-will  and 
erteem. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  take  leave  of  the  inmates  of 
Manor  Farm,  from  whom  they  had  received  so  much  hospitality 
•nd  kindness.  Mr.  Pickwick  kmed  the  young  ladies^we  were 
going  to  say,  as  if  they  were  hie  own  daughtere,  only  aa  he  might 
jKJssibly  have  infused  a  little  more  warmth  into  the  salutation,  the 
oomparisou  wonld  not  be  quite  appropriate^ — hugged  the  old  lady 
with  filial  cordiality :  and  patted  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  female 
«ervauts  in  a  most  patriarchal  manner,  aB  he  slipped  into  the  handji 
of  each,  some  more  eubetantial  expreaaionB  of  his  approval.  The 
ge  of  cordialities  with  their  fine  old  host  and  Mr.  Trundle, 
*litere  even  more  hearty  and  prolonged ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
SiKxlgrasB  had  been  several  times  called  for,  and  at  last  emerged 
innn  a  dark  passage  followed  soon  after  by  Emily  (whose  bright 
^Gs  looked  unusually  dim)  that  the  three  friends  were  enabled  to 
taa  themselves  from  their  friendly  entertainers.  Many  a  backward 
look  they  gave  at  the  Farm,  as  they  walked  slowly  away :  and 
nuny  a  Mss  did  Mr.  Snodgrasa  waft  in  the  air,  in  acknowledgment 
of  something  very  like  a  lady's  handkerchief,  which  was  waved 
i^m  one  of  the  upper  windows,  uutil  a  turn  of  the  lane  hid  the 
«ld  house  from  their  sight. 

At  Muggleton  they  procured  a  conveyance  to  Rochester.  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  last- named  place,  the  violence  of  their 
grief  had  sufificieutly  abated  to  admit  of  their  making  a  very 
eioellent  early  dinner ;  and  having  procured  the  necessary  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  road,  the  three  friends  set  forward  again  in 
tlie  afternoon  to  walk  to  Cobhara, 

A  delightful  walk  it  was :  for  it  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  in 
June,  and  their  way  lay  through  a  deep  and  shady  wood,  cooled 
by  the  light  wind  which  gently  rustled  the  thick  foliage,  and 
<iiiirened   by  th«   songs  of  the   birds   that  perobed  vq^'a  SUtA 
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bough  B.  The  ivy  and  the  moss  crejjt  in  thick  clusters 
old  trees,  and  the  soft  green  turf  oTerspread  the  ground  hie  a 
Bilkea  mat.  Tliey  emerged  upon  an  open  park,  vrith  an  ancienfc 
hallj  displaying  the  quaint  and  picturesque  architecture  of  Eliza- 
beth's time.  Long  vistas  of  stately  oaks  and  elm  trees  appeared 
on  every  side ;  large  herds  of  deer  were  cropping  the  fresh 
grass ;  and  occasiooally  a  startled  hare  scoured  along  the  ground, 
with  the  speed  of  the  Bhadowa  thrown  by  the  light  cloudi 
which  sweep  across  a  sunny  landscape  like  a  passing  breath  of 
summer. 

"  If  this,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  about  him  ;  "  if  this  were 
the  place  to  which  all  who  are  troubled  with  our  friend's  oom plaint 
carae,  I  fancy  their  old  attachment  to  this  world  would  very  soon 
return." 

*'  I  think  80  too,"  said  Mr,  Winkle. 

"  And  reaUy,"  added  Mr,  Pickwickj  after  half  an  hour's  walloS 
had  brought  them  to  the  village,  "  really  for  a  misanthrope's  choice, 
this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable  places  of  residence, 
I  ever  met  with." 

In   this  opinion  also,   both   Mr.   Winkle   and  Mr.    Snodgrasa 
expressed   their   concurrence ;    and  having  been  directed   to  th« 
Leather  Bottle,  a  clean  and  commodious  village  ale-house,  the  three 
travellers  entered,  and  at  once  inquired   for  a  gentleman  of, 
name  of  Tuprnan, 

"Show   the    gentlemen    into    the    parlour,    Tom,"   saidi 
landlady. 

A  stout  country  lad  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  i 
the  three  fiiends  entered  a  long,  low-roofed  room,  furnished  with 
a  large  number  of  high-backed  leather- cushioned  chairs,  of  fantastic 
shapes,  aod  embellish esd  with  a  great  variety  of  old  portraits  and 
roughly-coloured  [irints  of  some  antiquity.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  was  a  table,  with  a  white  cloth  upon  it,  well  covered  with 
a  roast  fowl,  bacon,  ale,  and  et  ceteras ;  and  at  the  table  sat  Mr, 
Tupman,  looking  as  unhke  a  man  who  had  taken  his  leave  of  the 
worldj  as  possible. 

On  the  entrance  of  his  friends,  that  gentleman  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  with  a  moumful  air  advanced  to  meet 
them. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,"  he  said,  as  he  grasped  Mr. 
Pickwick's  hand.     "  It's  very  kind." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  sitting  down,  and  wiping  from  hii 
forehead  the  perspiration  which  the  walk  had  engendered.  "  Finish 
your  dinner,  and  walk   out  with   me.      I  wish   to   speak  to  you 
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Mr.  Tupman  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  having 
/efresbed  himself  with  a  copious  draught  of  ale,  waited  his  Mend's 
leJBore.  The  dinner  was  quickly  despatched,  and  they  walked  out 
together. 

For  half  an  hour,  their  forms  might  have  been  seen  pacing  the 
churchyard  to  and  fro,  while  Mr.  Pickwick  was  engaged  in  com- 
batting his  companion's  resolution.  Any  repetition  of  his  arguments 
would  be  useless ;  for  what  language  could  convey  to  them  that 
raergy  and  force  which  their  great  originator's  manner  communi- 
cated? Whether  Mr.  Tupman  was  ahready  tired  of  retirement, 
OT  whether  he  was  wholly  unable  to  resist  the  eloquent  appeal 
which  was  made  to  him,  matters  not;  he  did  not  resist  it 
at  last. 

"It  mattered  little  to  him,"  he  said,  "where  he  dragged  out 
the  miserable  remainder  of  his  days :  and  since  his  Mend  laid  so 
much  stress  upon  his  hiunble  companionship,  he  was  willing  to  share 
his  adventures." 

Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  ;  they  shook  hands ;  and  walked  back  to 
r»-join  their  companions. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Pickwick  made  that  immortal 
discovery,  which  has  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  Mends,  and 
the  envy  of  every  antiquarian  in  this  or  any  other  country.  They 
had  passed  the  door  of  their  inn,  and  walked  a  little  way  down  the 
village,  before  they  recollected  the  precise  spot  in  which  it  stood. 
As  they  turned  back,  Mr.  Pickwick's  eye  fell  upon  a  small  broken 
stone,  partially  buried  in  the  ground,  in  front  of  ^  cottage-door. 
He  paused. 

"This  is  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  What  is  strange  ] "  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  staring  eagerly  at 
every  object  near  him,  but  the  right  one.  "God  bless  me,  what's 
the  matter  r' 

This  last  was  an  ejaculation  of  irrepressible  astonishment, 
occasioned  by  seeing  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  discovery, 
fUl  on  his  knees  before  the  little  stone,  and  commence  wiping  the 
dust  off  it  with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  There  is  an  inscription  here,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  Is  it  possible  ! "  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  I  can  discern,"  continued  Mr,  Pickwick,  rubbing  away  with 
all  his  might,  and  gazing  intently  through  his  spectacles  :  "  I  can 
diBcem  a  cross,  and  a  B,  and  then  a  T.  This  is  important," 
eontinued  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting  up.  "This  is  some  very  old 
inscription,  existing  perhaps  long  before  the  ancient  alms-houses  in 
this  place.     It  must  not  be  lost." 

He  tapped  at  the  cottage-door.     A  kbouring  man  opened  it. 
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"  Do  jou  know  how  this  atone  came  here,  my  friend  \ "  inquired 
the  benevolent  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"No,  I  doan't,  Sir,"  replied  the  num,  civilly.  "It  was  hew 
long  afore  I  war  horn,  or  any  on  ub." 

Mr.  Pickwick  glanced  triumpliantiy  at  hia  companion, 

"You — you — are  not  particularly  attached  to  it,  I  dare  say," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  trembling  with  anxiety.  •'  You  wouldn't  mind 
selling  it,  now  1 " 

"  Ah  !  but  who'd  buy  it  1 "  inquired  the  man,  with  aa  expreasioB 
of  fac«  which  he  probably  meant  to  be  very  cmming. 

"  I'U  give  you  ten  shillingfl  for  it,  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Pidcwick, 
"if  you  would  take  it  up  for  me." 

The  astjoniahment  of  the  village  may  be  easily  imagined^  when 
(the  little  stone  having  been  raised  with  one  wrench  of  a  spade), 
Mr.  Pickwick*  by  dint  of  freat  personal  exertion,  bore  it  with  Ml 
own  hands  to  the  inn,  and  after  having  carefully  washed  it, 
deposited  it  on  the  table. 

The  exultation  and  joy  of  the  PickwickianB  knew  no  bounds, 
when  their  patience  and  assiduity,  their  washing  and  scraping,  were 
crowned  with  sucoess.  The  stone  was  tmeven  and  broken^  and  the 
letters  were  straggling  and  irregular,  but  the  following  fragment  ot 
an  inscnption  was  dearly  to  be  deciphered  : 
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Bir.  Pickwick's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  as  he  sat  and  gloated 
over  the  treasure  he  had  discovered.  He  had  attained  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  his  ambition.  In  a  comity  known  to  abound 
in  remains  of  the  early  ages  ;  in  a  village  in  which  there  still 
existed  some  memorials  of  the  olden  time,  he — he,  the  Ch  airman 
of  the  Pickwick  Club — had  diBCovered  a  strange  and  cuiioiu 
inscription  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  which  had  wholly  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  many  learned  men  who  had  preceded  him. 
He  could  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

"  This — this,"  said  he,  "  determines  me.  We  return  to  town, 
to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !  "  exclaimed  his  admiring  followers. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  This  treasure  must  be  ftt 

once  deposited   where   it   can  be  tkoTox^sJcLVj  'YKscKt\%ia.ted,  and 

properly  underatood,     I  have  anotiier  i«»»qu  iai  Nioi*  Wvav^    ^-^^ 
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few  days,  an  election  is  to  take  place  for  the  borough  of  EatanswilL 
%t  which  Mr.  Parker,  a  gentleman  whom  I  lately  met,  is  the  agent 
of  one  of  the  candidates.  We  will  behold,  and  minutely  examine, 
a  scene  so  interesting  to  every  Englishman." 

"  We  will,"  was  the  animated  cry  of  three  voices. 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  round  him.  The  attachment  and  fervour 
of  his  followers,  lighted  up  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  within  him.  He 
was  their  leader,  and  he  felt  it 

"Let  us  celebrate  this  happy  meeting,  with  a  convivial  glass," 
said  he.  This  proposition,  like  the  other,  was  received  with 
unanimous  applause.  And  having  himself  deposited  the  important 
stone  in  a  small  deal  box,  purchased  from  the  landlady  for  the 
purpose,  he  placed  himself  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  the  table ; 
and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  festivity  and  conversation. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock — a  late  hour  for  the  little  village  of  / 
Cobham — ^when  Mr.  Pickwick  retired  to  the  bed-room  which  had  ' 
been  prepared  for  his  reception.    He  threw  open  the  lattice-window, 
and  setting  his  light  upon  the  table,  fell  into  a  train  of  meditation 
on  the  hurried  events  of  the  two  preceding  days. 

The  hour  and  the  place  were  both  favourable  to  contemplation ; 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused,  by  the  church-clock  striking  twelve. 
The  first  stroke  of  the  hour  sounded  solemnly  in  his  ear,  but  when 
the  bell  ceased  the  stillness  seemed  insupportable; — he  almost 
felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  companion.  He  was  nervous  and  excited  ; 
and  hastily  undressing  himself,  and  placing  his  light  in  the 
chimney,  got  into  bed. 

Every  one  has  experienced  that  disagreeable  state  of  mind,  in 
which  a  sensation  of  bodily  weariness  in  vain  contends  against  an 
inabihty  to  sleep.  It  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  condition  at  this 
moment :  he  tossed  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  and 
pereeveringly  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  coax  himself  to  slumber.  It 
waa  of  no  use.  Whether  it  was  the  unwonted  exertion  he  had 
undergone,  or  the  heat,  or  the  brandy  and  water,  or  the  strange 
bed — whatever  it  was,  his  thoughts  kept  reverting  very  uncomfort- 
ably to  the  grim  pictures  down  stairs,  and  the  old  stories  to  which 
th^  had  given  rise  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  After  half  an 
hour's  tumbling  about,  he  came  to  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion, 
that  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  sleep ,  so  he  got  op  and  partially 
dressed  himself.  Anything,  he  thought,  was  better  than  lying 
there  fancying  all  kinds  of  horrors.  He  looked  out  of  the  window 
—it  was  very  dark.  He  walked  about  the  room — ^it  was  very 
lonely. 

^ebad  taken  a  few  turns  from  the  door  to  the  mudoyi,  «Q!\ 
Aaa  the  window  to  the  door,  when  the  dergyman'a  ii»ivx»ctV5^ 
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for  the  first  time  entered  his  head  It  was  a  good  thought. ' 
it  failed  to  inti^reist  biia,  it  might  send  him  to  eleep.  He  toolE 
from  his  coat-pocket,  and  drawing  a  small  table  towards  Ms  bed 
side,  trimmed  the  light,  put  oo  hia  spectacles,  and  composed  him' 
Belf  to  read.  It  was  a  strange  handwriting,  and  the  paper  wai 
much  soiled  and  blotted.  The  title  gave  him  a  sudden  start,  toOj 
and  he  could  not  avoid  casting  a  wistful  glance  roimd  the  room 
Reflecting  on  the  absurdity  of  giving  way  to  Buck  feelings,  howeveji 
he  trimmed  the  light  again,  and  read  aa  follows : 


A    MADMAN'S   MANUSCRIPT, 

"  Yes  ! — a  madman^s  I  How  that  word  would  have  atrui 
my  heart,  many  years  ago  !  How  it  would  have  rouaed  the  terroi 
that  ufled  to  come  upon  me  fiometimea ;  Bending  the  blood  biasing 
and  tingling  through  my  veins,  'till  the  cx)ld  dew  of  fear  stood  in 
large  drops  upon  my  skin,  and  my  knees  knocked  together  with 
fright !  I  like  it  now  though.  It's  a  fine  name.  Shew  me  tbfi 
monarch  whose  angry  frown  was  ever  feared  like  the  glare  of  i 
matiman'a  eye — whose  cord  and  axe,  were  ever  half  so  sure  aa  l| 
madman's  gripe.  Ho  !  ho  !  It's  a  grand  thing  to  be  mad  !  to  bd 
peeped  at  like  a  wild  lion  through  the  iron  bars — to  gna*b  one'i 
teeth  and  howl,  through  the  long  still  night,  to  the  merry  ring  « 
a  heavy  chain — and  to  rolj  and  twine  among  the  straw,  tran* 
ported  with  such  brave  musia  Hurrah  for  the  madbouse !  01 
it's  a  rare  place  ! 

"  I  remember  days  when  1  was  afraid  of  being  mad ;  whea  | 
used  to  start  from  my  sleep,  and  faU.  upon  my  knees,  and  pray  t^ 
be  spared  from  the  curse  of  my  race;  when  I  rushed  from  thi 
sight  of  merriment  or  happiness,  to  hide  myself  in  some  lonely  plae^ 
and  spend  the  weary  hours  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  fcTBlj 
that  was  to  consume  my  brain.  I  knew  that  madness  was  mixed 
up  with  my  very  bloody  and  the  marrow  of  my  bones ;  that  oQ« 
generation  had  passed  away  without  the  pestilence  appearing  amon^ 
them,  and  that  I  was  the  first  in  whom  it  would  revive.  I  knew 
it  must  be  so  :  that  so  it  always  had  been,  and  so  it  ever  would  bflf 
and  when  I  cowered  in  some  obscure  corner  of  a  crowded  room,  aad 
saw  men  whisper,  and  point,  and  turn  their  eyes  towards  me,  1 
knew  they  were  telling  each  other  of  the  doomed  madman  ;  aod  I 
slunk  away  again  to  mope  in  aolitude. 

"  I  did  this  for  years  ;  long,  long  years  they  were.  The  nighH 
here  are  long  sometimes — veiy  long ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  tin 
restieBB  nights,  and  dreadful  dreams  I  had  at  that  time.     It  makfll 
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me  cold  to  remember  them.  Large  dusky  forms  with  sly  and 
jeering  faces  crouched  in  the  comers  of  the  room,  and  bent  over 
my  bed  at  night,  tempting  me  to  madness.  They  told  me  in  low 
whispers,  that  the  floor  of  the  old  house  in  which  my  father's 
&ther  died,  was  stained  with  his  own  blood,  shed  by  his  own 
hand  in  raging  madness.  I  drove  my  fingers  into  my  ears,  but 
they  screamed  into  my  head  till  the  room  rang  with  it,  that  in 
one  generation  before  him  the  madness  slumbered,  but  that  his 
grandfather  had  lived  for  years  with  his  hands  fettered  to  the 
ground,  to  prevent  his  tearing  himself  to  pieces.  I  knew  they 
told  the  truth — I  knew  it  well  I  had  found  it  out  years  before, 
though  they  had  tried  to  keep  it  from  me.  Ha !  ha !  I  was  too 
canning  for  them,  madman  as  they  thought  me. 

"At  last  it  came  upon  me,  and  I  wondered  how  I  could  ever 
have  feared  it  I  eoi^d  go  into  the  world  now,  and  laugh  and 
ihout  with  the  best  among  them.  I  knew  I  was  mad,  but  they 
did  not  even  suspect  it.  How  I  used  to  hug  myself  with  delight, 
when  I  thought  of  the  fine  trick  I  was  playing  them  after  their  old 
pointing  and  leering,  when  I  was  not  mad,  but  only  dreading  that 
I  might  one  day  become  so !  And  how  I  used  to  laugh  for  joy, 
when  I  was  alone,  and  thought  how  well  I  kept  my  secret,  and 
how  quickly  my  kind  friends  would  have  fallen  from  me,  if  they 
had  blown  the  truth.  I  could  have  screamed  with  ecstacy  when  I 
dmed  alone  with  some  fine  roaring  fellow,  to  think  how  pale  he 
3|  would  have  turned,  and  how  fast  he  would  have  run,  if  he  had 
-  bown  that  the  dear  friend  who  sat  close  to  him,  sharpening  a 
bright  glittering  knife,  was  a  madman  with  all  the  power,  and  half 
the  will,  to  plunge  it  in  his  heart.     Oh,  it  was  a  merry  life  \ 

"  Riches  became  mine,  wealth  poured  in  upon  me,  and  I  rioted 

hi  pleasures  enhanced  a  thousand  fold  to  me  by  the  consciousness 

of  my  well-kept  secret.      I  inherited  an  estate.     The  law — the 

ttgle-eyed  law  itself,  had  been  deceived,  and  had  handed  over 

^  duputed  thousands  to  a  madman's  hands.     Where  was  the  wit  of 

^  the  sharp^hted  men  of  sound  mind  1    Where  the  dexterity  of  the 

s>^  lawyers,  eager  to  discover  a  flaw  1    The  madman's  cunning  had 

^  wer-reached  them  alL 

I?  "I  had  money.  How  I  was  courted!  I  spent  it  profusely. 
.*  Hflfw  I  was  praised  !  How  those  three  proud  overbearing  brothers 
V  hmnbled  themselves  before  me  !  The  old  white-headed  father,  too 
»»  —such  deference — such  respect — such  devoted  friendship — why  he 
Worshipped  me.  The  old  man  had  a  daughter,  and  the  young  men 
li^  »  Mater ;  and  aU  the  five  were  poor.  I  was  rich ;  and  when  I 
»?  Burned  the  girl,  I  saw  a  smile  of  triumph  play  upon  the  faces  of 
■^■^  W  needy  relatives,  as  they  thought  of  their  well-planned  Bchem^ 
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and  their  fine  pme.  It  was  for  me  to  smile.  To  amile  !  Tc 
laugh  outright,  and  tear  my  hair,  and  roll  upon  the  ground  with 
shriekB  of  merrimeiit.  They  little  thought  they  had  married  her 
to  a  madman. 

*'  Stay.  If  they  had  known  it,  would  they  have  aaved  her  1  A 
sister'a  happiness  against  her  husband'a  gold.  The  lightest  feather 
I  blow  into  the  air,  against  the  gay  chain  that  omauieuts  my 
body! 

"  In  one  thing  I  waa  deceived  with  aD  my  cunning.  If  I  had 
not  been  mad — for  though  we  madmen  are  sharp-witted  enough, 
we  get  bewOdered  sometimes — I  should  have  known  that  the  girl 
would  rather  have  been  placed,  stiff  and  cold  in  a  dull  leaden 
coffin,  than  borne  an  envied  bride  to  my  rich,  glittering,  house.  1 
should  have  known  that  her  heart  was  with  the  dark-eyed  boy 
whose  name  I  once  heard  her  breathe  in  her  troubled  sleep ;  and 
that  ehe  had  been  sacrificed  to  me,  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the 
old  white-headed  man,  and  the  haughty  brothers. 

"  I  don^t  remember  forms  or  faces  now,  but  I  know  the  girl  waa 
beautiful.  I  hmw  she  was ;  for  in  the  bright  moonlight  nights, 
when  I  start  up  from  my  sleep,  and  all  is  quiet  about  me,  I  see, 
standing  still  and  motionless  in  one  corner  of  this  cell,  a  slight  and 
wasted  figure  with  long  black  hair,  which  streaming  down  her 
back,  stirs  with  no  earthly  wind,  and  eyes  that  fix  their  gaze  od 
me,  and  never  wink  or  close.  Hush  !  the  blood  chilis  at  my  heart 
as  I  write  it  down— that  form  is  her's ;  the  face  is  very  pale,  and  , 
the  eyes  are  glassy  bright ;  but  I  know  them  welL  That  fignre 
never  moves  j  it  never  frowns  and  mouths  as  others  do,  that  fill 
this  place  sometimes ;  but  it  is  much  more  dreadful  to  m«j  even 
than  the  spirits  that  tempted  me  many  years  ago — it  comes  fresh 
from  the  grave ;  and  is  so  very  death-like. 

"  For  nearly  a  year  I  saw  that  face  grow  paler ;  for  nearly  a 
year,  I  saw  the  tears  steal  down  the  mournful  cheeks,  and  never  ; 
knew  the  cause.     I  found  it  out  at  last  though.     They  could  not  : 
keep  it  from  me  long.     She  had  never  liked  me ;    I  had  never 
thought  she  did  :  she  despised  my  wealth,  and  hated  the  splendour  ' 
in  which  she  lived  ; — ^I  had  not  expected  that.     She  loved  another. 
This  I  had  never  thought  of     Strange  feelings  came  over  me,  and 
thoughts  tbrced  upon  me  by  some  secret  power,  whirled  round  and 
round  my  brain.     I  did  not  hate  her,  though  I  hated  the  hoy  she 
atiil  wept  for.     I  pitied — yes,  I  pitied — the  wretched  life  to  which 
her  cold  and  selfish  relations  had  doomed  her.     I  knew  that  she  ' 
aould  not  live  long,  but  the  thought  that  before  her  death  she  might 
give  birth  to  some  ill-fated  Icieing,  desAwieA  to  Va-iid  d&^»m  madnew  ' 
to  Its  offspring,  determined  me.     1  leaolyeA  t^'^c^^^t-  | 
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**  For  many  weeks  I  thought  of  poison,  and  then  of  drowning, 
uid  then  of  fire.  A  fine  sight  the  grand  house  in  flames,  and  the 
madman's  wife  smouldering  away  to  cinders.  Think  of  the  jest  of 
a  laige  reward,  too,  and  of  some  sane  man  swinging  in  the  wind 
for  a  deed  he  never  did,  and  all  through  a  madman's  cunning !  I 
thought  often  of  this,  but  I  gave  it  up  at  last.  Oh  !  the  pleasure 
of  stropping  the  razor  day  after  day,  feeling  the  sharp  edge,  and 
thinking  of  the  gash  one  stroke  of  its  thin  bright  point  would 


"  At  last  the  old  spirits  who  had  been  with  me  so  often  before, 
whispered  in  my  ear  that  the  time  was  come,  and  thrust  the  open 
razor  into  my  hand.  I  grasped  it  firmly,  rose  softly  firom  the  bed, 
and  leaned  over  my  sleeping  wife.  Her  face  was  buried  in  her 
hands.  I  withdrew  them  softly,  and  they  fell  listlessly  on  her 
hosom.  She  had  been  weeping ;  for  the  traces  of  the  tears  were 
still  wet  upon  her  cheek.  Her  fe,ce  was  calm  and  placid ;  and  even 
as  I  looked  upon  it,  a  tranquil  smile  lighted  up  her  pale  features. 
I  laid  my  hand  softly  on  her  shoulder.  She  started — it  was  only 
a  passing  dream.  I  leant  forward  again.  She  screamed,  and 
iroke. 

"One  motion  of  my  hand,  and  she  would  never  again  have 
uttered  cry  or  sound.  But  I  was  startled,  and  drew  back.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  they  cowed 
and  frightened  me ;  and  I  quailed  beneath  them.  She  rose  from 
the  bed,  still  gazing  fixedly  and  steadily  on  me.  I  trembled  ;  the 
Tasor  was  in  my  hand,  but  I  could  not  move.  She  made  towards 
the  door.  As  she  neared  it,  she  turned,  and  withdrew  her  eyes 
from  my  face.  The  spell  was  broken.  I  bounded  forward,  and 
clutched  her  by  the  arm.  Uttering  shriek  upon  shriek,  she  sunk 
npon  the  ground. 

"Now  I  could  have  killed  her  without  a  struggle;  but  the 
house  was  alarmed.  I  heard  the  tread  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
I  replaced  the  razor  in  its  usual  drawer,  unfastened  the  door,  and 
called  loudly  for  assistance. 

"  They  came,  and  raised  her,  and  placed  her  on  the  bed.  She 
lay  bereft  of  animation  for  hours ;  and  when  life,  look,  and  speech 
retomed,  her  senses  had  deserted  her,  and  she  raved  wildly  and 
foriously. 

"Doctors  were  called  in — great  men  who  rolled  up  to  my  door 
ia  easy  caniages,  with  fine  horses  and  gaudy  servants.     They  were 
at  her  bedside  for  weeks.     They  had  a  great  meeting,  OAii  ^w- 
"olted  together  in  low  and  eolemn  voices  in  anotlier  Toom.     Cixifc, 
iie  elevBrest  and  most  celebrated  among  them,  took  me  asv^e,  ««A 
bidding  me  prepare  for  the  worst,  told  me— me,  tke  maAHiMiX 
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— that  my  wife  was  mad.  Ho  stood  close  beside  me  at  an  open 
window,  his  eyes  looking  in  my  face,  and  hia  hand  laid  upon  my 
ann.  With  one  effortj  I  could  have  hurled  him  into  the  street 
beneath.  It  would  have  been  rare  sport  to  have  done  it ;  but  my 
secret  was  at  stake,  a^d  I  let  him  go.  A  few  days  after,  they  toW 
me  I  must  place  her  under  some  restraint :  I  must  provide  a 
^  keeper  for  her.  //  I  went  into  the  open  fields  where  none  could 
hear  me,  and  laughed  till  the  air  reeou tided  with  my  ehouta ! 

"  She  died  next  day.  The  white-headed  old  man  followed  her 
to  the  grave,  and  the  proud  brothers  dropped  a  tear  over  the  insen- 
sible corp&e  of  hefj  whose  aufTeringB  they  had  regarded  in  her  liffi- 
time  with  muscles  of  iron.  All  this  was  food  for  ray  secret  mirth, 
and  I  laughed  behind  the  white  handkerchief  which  I  held  up  to 
my  face,  as  we  rode  home,  'till  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

'*But  though  I  had  carried  my  object  and  killed  her,  I  waa 
reatleaa  and  disturbed,  and  I  felt  that  before  long,  my  secret  must 
be  known.  I  could  not  hide  the  wild  mirth  and  joy  which  boiled 
within  me,  and  made  me  when  I  was  alone,  at  home,  jump  up  and 
beat  my  hands  together,  and  dance  round  and  round,  and  roar 
aloud.  When  I  went  out,  and  saw  the  busy  crowds  hurrying 
about  the  streets :  or  to  the  theatre,  and  heard  the  sound  of  music, 
and  beheld  the  people  dancing,  I  felt  such  glee,  that  I  could  have 
rushed  among  them^  and  torn  them  to  pieces  limb  from  limb,  and 
howled  in  transport.  But  I  ground  my  teeth,  and  struck  my  feet 
upon  the  floor,  and  drove  my  sharp  nails  into  my  hands.  I  kept 
it  down  I  aad  no  one  knew  I  was  a  madman  yet. 

'*  I  remember — though  it's  one  of  the  last  things  I  can  remem- 
ber :  for  now  I  mix  realitiea  with  my  dreams,  and  having  ao  much 
to  do,  and  being  always  hurried  here,  have  no  time  to  separate  the 
two,  from  some  strange  confusion  in  which  they  get  involved — I 
remember  how  I  let  it  out  at  last  Ha  I  ha  !  I  think  I  see  their 
frightened  looks  now,  and  feel  the  ease  with  which  I  flung  them 
from  me,  and  dashed  my  clenched  fist  into  their  white  faces,  and 
then  flew  like  the  wind,  and  left  them  screaming  and  shouting  f»r 
behind.  The  strength  of  a  giant  comes  upon  me  when  I  think  of 
it.  There — see  how  this  iron  bar  bends  beneath  my  furiou* 
wrench.  I  could  snap  it  like  a  twig,  only  there  are  long  galleriei 
here  with  many  doors — I  don't  think  I  could  find  my  way  along 
them :  and  even  if  I  could,  T  know  there  are  iron  gates  beloi^ 
which  they  keep  locked  and  barre^l  They  know  what  a  clever 
madman  I  have  been,  and  they  are  proud  to  have  me  here,  to 
show. 

"  Let  me  see  ; — -yes,  I  had  been  out  It  was  late  at  night  when 
/  reached  home,   and   found   the   proudest   of  the   three   proml 
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biotheiB,  waiting  to  see  me — urgent  busiaess  he  said :  I  recollect 
it  well.  I  hated  that  man  with  all  a  madman's  hate.  Many  and 
many  a  time  had  my  fingers  longed  to  tear  him.  They  told  me  ht 
was  there.  I  ran  swiftly  up  stairs.  He  had  a  word  to  say  to  ma. 
I  dismissed  the  servants.  It  was  late,  and  we  were  alone  together 
—for  the  first  time. 

"  I  kept  my  eyes  carefully  firom  him  at  first,  for  I  knew  what  he 
little  thought — and  I  gloried  in  the  knowledge — that  the  light  of 
madness  gleamed  from  them  like  fire.  We  sat  in  sUence  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  spoke  at  last  My  recent  dissipation,  and  strange 
nmarks,  made  so  soon  after  his  sister's  death,  were  an  insult  to 
her  memory.  Coupling  together  many  circumstances  which  had  at 
first  escapcKl  his  observation,  he  thought  I  had  not  treated  her  well. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  right  in  inferring  that  I  meant 
to  cast  a  reproach  upon  her  memory,  and  a  disrespect  upon  hei 
fiunily.  It  was  due  to  the  uniform  he  wore,  to  demand  this 
explanation. 

"  This  man  had  a  commission  in  the  army — a  commission,  pur- 
chased with  my  money,  and  his  sister's  misery.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  been  foremost  in  the  plot  to  ensnare  me,  and  grasp  my 
wealth.  This  was  the  man  who  had  been  the  main  instrument  in 
fbrdng  his  sister  to  wed  me ;  well  knowing  that  her  heart  was 
given  to  that  puling  boy.  Due!  Due  to  his  uniform!  The 
Uvery  of  his  degradation  !  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  him — I  could 
not  help  it — ^but  I  spoke  not  a  word. 

"I  saw  the  sudden  change  that  came  upon  him,  beneath  my 
gaze.  He  was  a  bold  man,  but  the  colour  faded  from  his  face,  and 
he  drew  back  his  chair.  I  dragged  mine  nearer  to  him ;  and  as  I 
laughed — I  was  very  merry  then — I  saw  him  shudder.  I  felt  the 
madness  rising  within  me.     He  was  afraid  of  me. 

"  *  You  were  very  fond  of  your  sister  when  she  was  alive ' — I 
gaid— 'Very.' 

"  He  looked  uneasily  round  him,  and  I  saw  his  hand  grasp  the 
back  of  Ms  chair :  but  he  said  nothing. 

" '  You  villain,'  said  I,  *  I  found  you  out ;  I  discovered  your 
hellish  plots  against  me;  I  know  her  heart  was  fixed  on  some 
Me  else  before  you  compelled  her  to  marry  me.  I  know  it — 
I  know  it.' 

"  He  jumped  suddenly  from  his  chair,  brandished  it  aloft,  and 
tad  me  stand  back — for  I  took  care  to  be  getting  closer  to  him,  all 
the  time  I  spoke. 

"I  screamed  rather  than  talked,  for  I  felt  tumultuous  passions 
(ddjing  through  my  veins,  and  the  old  spirits  whispering  and 
taontiag  me  to  tear  his  heart  out 
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"'Damn  you,'  Baid  I,  starting  \ip,  and  ruehing  upon  him; 
killed  her.     I  am  a  raatimaa.     Down  with  you.     Blood,  blood,  1 
will  have  it. ' 

"  I  turned  aside  with  one  blow,  the  chair  he  hurled  at  me  id 
his  terror,  and  closed  with  him ;  and  with  a  heavy  crash,  we  rolled 
upon  the  floor  together. 

"It  was  a  fine  struggle  that,  for  he  was  a  tall  strong  man, 
fighting  for  his  life ;  and  I,  a  powciful  madmaD^  thirsting  to  de- 
stroy him.  I  knew  no  strength  could  equal  mine,  and  I  was  right 
Eight,  a^in,  though  a  madman  !  His  struggles  grew  fainter.  I 
knelt  upon  hia  chest,  and  clasped  his  brawny  throat,  firmly  with 
both  hands.  Hia  face  grew  purple ;  his  eyes  were  starting  from 
hiB  head,  and  with  pTotruded  tongue,  he  seemed  to  mock  me.  I 
squeezed  the  tighter. 

"  The  door  waa  suddenly  hurst  open  with  a  loud  noise,  and  a 
crowd  of  people  rushed  forward,  crying  aloud  to  each  other,  to 
secure  the  madman. 

"  My  secret  was  out ;  and  my  only  stniggle  now,  was  for  liberty 
and  freedom.  I  gained  my  feet  before  a  hand  was  on  me,  threw 
myself  among  my  assailants,  and  clefired  my  way  with  my  strong 
arm  aa  if  I  bore  a  hatchet  in  my  hand,  and  hewed  them  down 
before  me.  I  gained  the  door,  dropped  over  the  banisters,  and  in 
an  instant  wa^  in  the  street 

"  Straight  and  swift  I  ran^  and  no  one  dared  to  stop  ma  I 
heard  the  noise  of  feet  behind,  and  redoubled  my  speed.  It  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  and  at  length  died  away 
altogether:  bu.t  on  I  bounded,  through  marsh  and  rivulet,  over 
fence  and  wall,  with  a  v,i]d  shout  which  was  taken  up  by  the 
strange  beings  that  flocked  around  me  on  every  side,  and  swelled 
the  sound,  till  it  pierced  the  air.  I  was  borne  upon  the  arms  of 
demons  who  swept  along  upon  the  wind,  and  bore  down  bank  and 
hedge  before  them,  and  spun  me  round  and  round  with  a  rustle 
and  a  speed  that  made  my  head  swito,  until  at  last  they  threw  rae 
from  them  with  a  violent  shock,  and  I  fell  heavily  upon  the  earth- 
When  I  woke  I  found  myself  here — here  in  this  gay  cell  whertt 
the  sun-light  seldom  comes,  and  the  moon  steals  in,  in  rays  which 
only  serve  to  show  the  dark  shadows  about  me,  and  that  silent 
figure  in  its  old  comer.  When  I  lie  awake,  I  can  sometimes  hear 
strange  shrieks  and  cries  from  distant  parts  of  this  large  place. 
What  they  are,  I  know  not ;  but  they  neither  come  from  that  pale 
form,  nor  does  it  regard  tbera.  For  from  the  first  shades  of  dtisk 
'till  the  earliest  light  of  morning,  it  still  stands  motionless  in  the 
same  place,  listening  to  the  music  of  my  iron  chain,  and  watching 
wf  ^Ambols  on  my  straw  bed." 
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At  the  end  of  the  manuscript,  was  written,  in  another  hand, 
duB  note : — 

[The  unhappy  man  whose  ravings  are  recorded  above,  was  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  baneful  results  of  energies  misdirected 
in  early  life,  and  excesses  prolonged  until  their  consequences  could 
Dever  be  repaired.  The  thoughtless  riot,  dissipation,  and  de- 
bauchery of  his  younger  days,  produced  fever  and  delirium.  The 
fiist  eJOfects  of  the  latter,  was  the  strange  delusion,  founded  upon  a 
weU-known  medical  theory,  strongly  contended  for  by  some,  and  as 
strongly  contested  by  others,  that  an  hereditary  madness  existed  in 
his  fiunily.  This  produced  a  settled  gloom,  which  in  time  developed 
a  morbid  insanily,  and  finally  terminated  in  raving  madness. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  events  he  detailed,  though 
distorted  in  the  description  by  his  diseased  imagination,  really 
happened.  It  is  only  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  vices  of  his  early  career,  that  his  passions,  when  no  longer 
OQDtroulled  by  reason,  did  not  lead  him  to  the  commission  of  still 
more  frightful  deeds.] 

Mr.  Pickwicks  candle  was  just  expiring  in  the  socket,  as  he 
concluded  the  perusal  of  the  old  clergyman's  manuscript ;  and  when 
the  %ht  went  suddenly  out,  without  any  previous  flicker  by  way 
(^warning,  it  communicated  a  very  considerable  start  to  his  excited 
frame  Hastily  throwing  off  such  articles  of  clothing  as  he  had 
pot  on  when  he  rose  from  his  uneasy  bed,  and  casting  a  fearful 
glance  around,  he  once  more  scrambled  hastily  between  the  sheets, 
and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  into  his  chamber  when  he  awoke, 
and  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  The  gloom  which  had 
oppressed  him  on  the  previous  night,  had  disappeared  with  the 
dark  shadows  which  shrouded  the  landscape,  and  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  as  light  and  gay  as  the  morning  itself.  After  a 
bearty  breakfast,  the  four  gentlemen  sallied  forth  to  walk  to 
Gravesend,  followed  by  a  man  bearing  the  stone  in  its  deal  box. 
They  reached  that  town  about  one  o'clock,  (their  luggage  they  had 
directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  City,  from  Rochester,)  and  being 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  places  on  the  outside  of  a  coach,  arrived 
in  London  in  sound  health  and  spirits,  on  that  same  afternoon. 

The  next  three  or  four  days  were  occupied  with  the  preparations 
▼hich  were  necessary  for  their  journey  to  the  borough  of  Eatanswill. 
As  any  reference  to  that  most  important  undertaking  demands  a 
separate  cbapter,  we  may  devote  the  few  lines  which  remain  at  the 
doie  of  thia,  to  narrate,  with  great  brevity,  the  history  of  the 
antiquarian  diaooveiT. 
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It  appears  from  the  Tmnaactions  of  tlie  Club,  then,  that  Mr< 
Pickwick  lectured  upoo  the  diacoveiy  at  a  General  Club  Meeting, 
Ronvened  on  the  night  siioceeding  their  retuni,  and  entered  into  a 
variety  of  ingeniouB  and  erudite  speculations  on  the  meaning  of  the 
inecription.  It  also  appears  that  a  skilful  artist  executed  a  faith- 
ful delineation  of  the  curiosity,  which  was  engraven  on  stone,  aid 
presented  to  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society,  and  other  learned 
bodies — that  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  without  number,  were 
created  by  rival  controversies  which  were  penned  upon  the  subject 
— and  that  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  wrote  a  Pamphlet,  contaioiig 
ninety-six  pages  of  very  small  print,  and  twenty-seven  diflerent 
readings  of  the  uificription.  That  three  old  gentlemen  cut  off  their 
eldest  sons  with  a  shilling  a- piece  for  presuming  to  doubt  the 
antiquity  of  the  fragment — and  that  one  enthusiastic  individual  cut 
himself  off  prematurely,  in  despair  at  being  unable  to  fathom  it£ 
meaning.  That  Mr,  Pickwick  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  seventeen  native  and  foreign  societies,  for  making  the  discoveiy; 
that  none  of  the  seventeen  could  make  anything  of  it,  but  that  all 
the  seventeen  agreed  it  was  very  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Blotton,  indeed — and  the  name  will  be  doomed  to  the  un- 
dying contempt  of  those  who  cultivate  the  mysterious  and  the  Bublime 
— Mr.  Blotton,  we  say,  with  the  doubt  and  cavilling  peculiar  to 
vulgar  minda,  presumed  to  state  a  view  of  the  case,  as  degrading  ai 
ridiculous.  Mr.  Blotton,  with  a  mean  desire  to  tarnish  the  lustre 
of  the  immortal  name  of  Pickwick,  actually  undertook  a  journey  to 
Cobham  in  person,  and  on  his  return,  sarr-astically  observed  in  aa 
oration  at  the  club,  that  he  had  seen  the  man  from  whom  the  stone 
was  pimjhased ;  that  the  man  presuined  the  stone  to  be  ancient, 
but  solemnly  denied  the  antiquity  of  the  inscription— inasmuch  as 
he  represented  it  to  have  been  rudely  carved  by  himself  in  an  idle 
mood,  and  to  display  letters  intended  to  bear  neither  more  nor  lea* 
than  the  simple  construction  of — "  Bill  Stumps,  his  mark  : "  and 
that  Mr,  Stumps,  being  httle  in  the  habit  of  original  compositioB, 
and  more  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  the  sound  of  words  than  hj 
the  strict  rules  of  orthography,  had  omitted  the  concludiag  "L" 
of  his  christian  name. 

The  Pickwick  Club,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
enlightened  an  Institution,  received  this  statement  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserved,  expelled  the  presumptuous  and  ill-conditioned 
Blotton  from  the  society,  and  voted  Mr.  Pickwick  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles,  in  token  of  their  confidence  and  approbation  ;  in  retiira 
for  which,  Mr.  Pickwick  caused  a  portrait  of  himself  to  be  painted, 
and  hung  up  in  the  club-room^ — which  portrait,  by  the  by,  he  did 
moi  xnah  to  h&ve  destroyed  when  he  grew  a  few  years  older. 
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Mr.  Blotton  was  ejected  but  not  conquered.  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  seventeen  learned  societies,  containing 
a  repetition  of  the  statement  he  had  already  made,  and  rather  more 
than  half  intimating  his  opinion  that  the  seventeen  learned  societies 
afiHresaid,  were  so  many  "  humbugs."  Hereupon  the  virtuous  in- 
dignation of  the  seventeen  learned  societies  being  roused,  several 
fresh  pamphlets  appeared ;  the  foreign  learned  societies  corre- 
sponded with  the  native  learned  societies,  the  native  learned  societies 
translated  the  pamphlets  of  the  foreign  learned  societies  into 
English,  the  foreign  learned  societies  translated  the  pamphlets  of 
fte  native  learned  societies  into  all  sorts  of  languages :  and  thus 
eommenced  that  celebrated  scientific  discussion  so  well  known  to 
all  men,  as  the  Pickwick  controversy. 

But  this  base  attempt  to  injure  Mr.  Pickwick,  recoiled  upon  the 
head  of  its  calumnious  author.  The  seventeen  learned  societies 
onanimously  voted  the  presumptuous  Blotton  an  ignorant  meddler ; 
and  forthwith  set  to  work  upon  more  treatises  than  ever.  And 
to  this  day  the  stone  remains  an  illegible  monument  of  Mr.  Pick- 
tick's  greatness,  and  a  lasting  trophy  of  the  littleness  of  his 
aemies. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

DEgCRlPTIVB  OF  A.  VEKY  IMPORTANT  PROCEEDING  ON  THE  PART 
OP  MR.  PICKWICK  ;  NO  LESS  AN  EPOCH  IN  HIS  LIFE,  THAN  IN 
THIS   HISTORY. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  apartments  in  Goswell  Street,  although  on  a 
limited  scale,  were  not  only  of  a  very  neat  and  comfortable  de- 
Kription,  but  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  residence  of  a  man  of  his 
genius  and  observation.  His  sitting-room  was  the  first  floor  front, 
hia  bed-room  the  second  floor  front ;  and  thus,  whether  he  were 
aitting  at  his  desk  in  the  parlour,  or  standing  before  the  dressing- 
glass  in  his  dormitory,  he  had  an  equal  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating human  nature  in  all  the  numerous  phases  it  exhibits,  in  that 
not  more  populous  than  popular  thoroughfare.  His  landlady,  Mrs. 
Bardell — the  relict  and  sole  executrix  of  a  deceased  custom-house 
officer — was  a  comely  woman  of  bustling  manners  and  agreeable 
appearance,  with  a  natural  genius  for  cooking,  improved  by  study 
and  long  practice  into  an  exquisite  talent.     There  were  no  children, 

00  aervants,  no  fowls.     The  only  other  inmates  of  the  house  were 

1  Urge  man,  and  a  small  boy;  the  first  a  lodger,  the  aecoiA  % 
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production  of  Mrs.  Bardell's.  The  large  man  waa  always  hi 
precisely  at  ten  o'clock  at  nighty  at  which  hour  he  regularly  coo- 
densed  himaelf  into  the  limita  of  a  dwarfish  French  bedstead  in 
the  back  parlour ;  and  the  infantine  eports  and  gymnastic  exercisea 
of  Master  Bandell  were  exclusively  confineti  to  the  neighbouring 
pavements  and  gutters.  Cleanliness  and  quiet  reigned  throughout 
the  house  ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Pickwick's  will  was  law. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  these  points  of  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  establishment,  and  conversant  with  the  admirable  regulation 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's  mind,  hia  appearance  and  behaviour  on  the 
morning  previous  to  that  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  journey 
to  Eatanswill,  would  hare  been  moat  mysterious  and  unaccount- 
able. He  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  with  hurried  8tep&,  popped 
hifl  head  out  of  the  window  at  intervals  of  ahout  three  minutes 
each,  constantly  referred  to  his  watch,  and  exhibited  many  other 
manifestations  of  impatience,  very  unusual  with  him.  It  waa 
evident  that  something  of  great  importance  was  in  contemplation, 
but  what  that  something  was  not  even  Mrs.  Bardell  herself  had 
been  enabled  to  discover. 

"Mrs.  Bardell,^'  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick  at  last,  as  that  amiable 
female  approached  the  termination  of  a  prolonged  dusting  of  the 
apartment —  | 

"Sir/*  said  Mrg.  BardeU.  ' 

"  Your  little  boy  is  a  very  long  time  gone." 

"Why  it's  a  good  long  way  to  the  Borough,  Sir,"  remonstrated 
MrH,  Bardell. 

"j4Ji"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  "very  true ;  so  it  is." 

Mr.  Pickwick  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Mrs.  Bardell  resumed 
her  dusting- 

"  Mrs.  BardeU/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
minutes. 

"Sir/*  aaid  Mrs.  Bardell  again. 

"  Do  you  tiiink  it's  a  much  greater  expense  to  keep  two  people^ 
than  to  keep  one  ? " 

"  La,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  colouring  up  to  the 
Fcry  border  of  her  cap,  as  she  fancied  she  observed  a  species  of 
matrimonial  twinkle  to  the  eyes  of  her  lodger  ;  "  La,  Mr,  Pickwick, 
what  a  question  !  *' 

"  Well,  but  do  youl"  inquired  Mr,  Pickwick. 

*'  That  depends — ''  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  approaching  the  duster 
very  near  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  elbow,  which  waa  planted  oo  the 
table  ;  **  that  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  person,  you  know,  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  and  whether  it's  a  saving  and  careful  person,  Sir," 

"  That's  vei7  tnie,"  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  but  the  person  1  ban 
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in  my  eye  (here  he  looked  very  hard  at  Mrs.  Bardell)  I  think 
poBseases  these  qualities ;  and  has,  moreover,  a  considerable  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  of  sharpness,  Mrs.  Bardell ; 
which  may  be  of  material  use  to  me." 

"La,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell ;  the  crimson  rising  to 
Der  cap-border  again. 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  energetic,  as  was  his  wont 
in  speaking  of  a  subject  which  interested  him,  "  I  do,  indeed  j 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bardell,  I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

"Dear  me,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"You'U  think  it  very  strange  now,"  said  the  amiable  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  a  good-humoured  glance  at  his  companion,  "  that  I 
never  consulted  you  about  this  matter,  and  never  even  mentioned 
it,  till  I  sent  your  little  boy  out  this  morning — eh  1 " 

Mrs.  Bardell  could  only  reply  by  a  look.  She  had  long 
worshipped  Mr.  Pickwick  at  a  distance,  but  here  she  was,  all  at  once, 
ndsed  to  a  pinnacle  to  which  her  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
iwpes  had  never  dared  to  aspire.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  going  to 
propose — a  deliberate  plan,  too — sent  her  little  boy  to  the  Borough, 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way — how  thoughtful — how  considerate ! 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what  do  you  think?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mirs.  Bardell,  trembling  with  agitation, 
"you're  very  kind.  Sir." 

"  Itll  save  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  won't  it  ? "  said  Mr. 
Kckwick. 

"Oh,  I  never  thought  anything  of  the  trouble.  Sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bardell ;  "  and,  of  course,  I  should  take  more  trouble  to  please  you 
then,  than  ever ;  but  it  is  so  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  have  so 
much  consideration  for  my  loneliness." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "I  never  thought  of 
that  When  I  am  in  town,  you'll  always  have  somebody  to  sit 
with  you.     To  be  sure,  so  you  wilL" 

"I'm  sure  I  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
BaidelL" 

"And  your  little  boy — "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Bless  his  heart,"  interposed  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a  maternal 
sob. 

"  He,  too,  will  have  a  companion,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  a 
'  one,  wholl  teach  him,  I'll  be  bound,  more  tricks  in  a  week, 
than  he  would  ever  learn  in  a  year."  And  Mr.  Pickwick  smiled 
placidly. 

"Oh  you  dear—"  said  Mrs.  BardelL 

Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

*'0h  you  kind,  good,  playful  dear,"  said  Mrs.  BaideYLv  aav\ 
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without  more  ado,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  flung  her  armi 
round  Mr.  Pickwick's  neck,  with  a  cataract  of  tears,  and  a  chorus 
of  aobfl. 

"  Bless  my  aoul,"  cried  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick  ;^ — ^"Mn, 
Bardell  my  good  woman — dear  me,  what  a  situation — -pray  con- 
eider. — Mrs.  BardelL,  don^t — if  anybody  should  come — " 

"  Oh,  let  them  come,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell,  frantically  ;  "111 
never  leave  you — dear^  kind,  good,  bouI  ;"  aud,  with  theae  words, 
Mra.  Bardell  clung  the  tighter. 

"  Mercy  upwn  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  fltruggling  violently  ;  "I 
hear  Bomebody  coming  up  the  atairs.  Don't,  don't,  there's  a  good 
creature,  don't,"  But  entreaty  and  remonstrance  were  alike  un- 
availing :  for  Mrs.  Bardell  had  fainted  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  arms ; 
and  before  be  coidd  gain  time  to  deposit  her  on  a  chair,  Jlaster 
Bardell  entered  the  room,  uaheriag  in  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle, 
and  Mr,  Snodgrasa. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  struck  motionless  and  siieechless.  He  stoodj 
with  hifl  lovely  burden  in  his  arms,  gazing  vaccantly  on  the  coun- 
tenancea  of  hia  friends,  without  the  slighteat  attempt  at  recognition 
or  explanation.  They,  in  their  turn,  stared  at  him  ;  and  Masteri 
Bardell,  in  hia  turn,  stared  at  everybody. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Pickwickians  was  so  absorbing,  and 
the  perplexity  of  Mr.  Pickwick  was  so  extreme,  that  they  might 
have  remained  in  exactly  the  same  relative  situations  until  the 
suspended  animation  of  the  lady  was  restored,  had  it  not  been  ibr, 
a  most  beautiful  and  touching  expression  of  filial  affection  on  the: 
part  of  her  youthful  son.  Clad  in  a  tight  suit  of  corderoy,  spangledj 
with  brass  buttons  of  a  very  considerable  size,  he  at  first  stood  atj 
the  door  astounded  and  uncertain  ;  but  by  degrees,  the  impresBiotti 
that  his  mother  must  have  suffered  some  personal  damage,  pervaded 
his  partially  developed  mind,  and  considering  Llr.  Pickwick  as  the 
aggressor,  he  set  up  an  appalling  and  scmiearthly  kind  of  howlmg, 
and  butting  forward  with  his  head,  commenced  assailing  that 
immortal  gentleman  about  the  back  and  legs,  with  such  blows  and 
pinchea  as  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  violence  of  his  excite- 
ment, allowed. 

"  Take  this  little  villain  away,"  said  the  agonised  Blr,  Pickwick, 
"he's  mad. 

"  What  u  the  matter  1 "  said  the  three  tongue-tied  Pickwickians. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  rephed  Mr.  Pickwick,  pettishly.  *'  Take  away 
the  boy — (here  Mr,  Winkle  carried  the  interestiug  boy,  screaming 
and  struggling,  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment). — Now  help 
me,  lead  this  woman  down  stairs." 

"  Oh,  I  am  better  now/'  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  faintly. 
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"  Let  me  lead  you  down  etairSj"  said  the  ever 
Tupman, 

"Thank  you.  Sir  —  ttaiik  you;"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardel] 
hysterically.  And  down  Btairs  she  waB  led  accordingly,  accompania 
by  lier  affectionate  son. 

"I  cannot  conceive — "  eaid  Mr.  Pfckwick,  when  hia  friend 
returned — "  I  cannot  conceive  what  haa  been  the  matter  with  tha 
woman.  I  had  merely  announced  to  her  my  intention  of  keeping 
a  man  servant,  when  she  fell  into  the  extraoidinary  paroxysm  il 
which  you  found  her.     Very  extraordinary  thing." 

"  Very,"  eaid  hia  three  friends. 

"  Placed  me  in  such  an  extremely  awkward  situation,"  continue 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Very  ; "  was  the  reply  of  his  followera,  aa  they  coughed  slightly 
aod  looked  dubiously  at  each  other. 

Thk  behaviour  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Pickwick.     He  i 
their  increduUty.     They  evidently  suspected  him. 

"  There  m  a  man  in  the  passage  now,"  eaid  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  It's  the  man  I  spoke  to  you  about,"  said  Mr.  Pickwic 
sent  for  him  to  the  Borough  this  morning.     Have  the  gootlueW  I 
call  him  up,  Snodgrasa." 

Mr.  Snodgrass  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Welle 
forthwith  presented  himself. 

"Oh — you  remember  me,  I  suppose!"  said  Mr.  PickmcL 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  patronising  wiuh 
"  Queer  start  that  'ere,  but  he  was  one  too  many  for  you,  warn* 
he  ?     Up  to  snuflF  and  a  pinch  or  two  over — eh  ? " 

"Never  miod  that  matter  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily,  **1 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  else.     Sit  down." 

"  Thank'ee,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  And  down  he  sat  without  farthej 
bidding,  having  previously  deposited  his  old  white  hat  on  th< 
lauding  outside  the  door.  *'  Ta'nt  a  werry  good  'un  to  look  at," 
8^d  Sam,  "  but  ifs  an  astouishin'  'un  to  wear  ;  and  afore  the  brim 
went,  it  Wiis  a  wery  handsome  tUe.  Hows'ever  it's  lighter  withonl 
it,  that's  one  thing,  and  eveiy  hole  lets  in  some  air,  that's  another— 
wentiiation  gossamer  I  calls  it,"  On  the  delivery  of  this  sentimeot, 
Mr.  Weller  smiled  agreeably  upon  the  assembled  Pickwickians. 

"  Now  with  regard  to  the  matter  on  which  I,  with  the 
cmrence  of  these  gentlemen,  sent  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  j 

"  That's  the  pint,  Sir,"  interposed  Sam ;  "  out  vith  it, 
father  said  to  the  child,  ven  he  swallowed  a  farden." 

"  We  want  to  know,  in  the  first  pla<!e,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
'*  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  be  discontented  with  your  presen* 
situation." 
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Afore  I  answers  that  'ere  question,  genTm'n,"  replied  Mr. 
ler,  *•  /  should  like  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  you*re 
goiD'  to  piirwide  me  vith  a  better." 

A  Bimbeam  of  placid  benevolence  played  on  Mr.  Pickwick'i 
fcatores  as  he  aaid,  "  I  have  half  made  up  my  mind  to  engage  you 
mjnelf." 

"  Have  you,  though  1 "  aaid  Sam. 
Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 
' Wages?"  inquired  Sam. 
"Twelve  pounda  a  year,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
<•  Clothes  r 
"Twoaiiits." 
*'Work?» 

'*  To  attend  upon  me ;   and  travel  about  with  me  and 
gentlemen  here." 

"Take  the  hill  down,"  said  Sam,  emphatically.     *'  I'm  let  to  a 
B»gle  gentleman,  and  the  terms  m  agreed  upon." 
"You  accept  the  Bituationl"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"Cerf  nly,"  replied  Sara.     "  If  the  clothes  fits  me  half  as  well  as 
tliB  place,  they'll  do." 
*'  You  can  get  a  character  of  course  1 "  said  Mr.  PickMrick. 
"Afik  the  landlady  o*  the  White  Hart  about  that,  Sir,"  replied 
Sun. 
"  Can  you  come  this  evening  1 " 
"I'll  get  into  the  dothes  this  minute,  if  the/re  here,"  eaid  Sam 

great  alacrity. 
"Call  at  eight  this  evening/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "and  if  the 
dries  are  eatiefactory,  they  shall  be  pro  vide  A" 
With  the  aingle  exception  of  one  amiable  indiscretion,  in  which 
In  assiatant  hoUBemaid  had  eq^ially  participated,  the  history  of  Mr. 
)fB  conduct  was  so  very  blaraelesa,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  felt 
jufltified  in  closing  the  engagement  that  very  evening.  With 
promptness  and  energy  which  characterised  not  only  the  public 
pTOoeedings,  but  all  the  private  actiona  of  this  eactraordinary  man, 
be  at  once  led  his  new  attendant  to  one  of  tho&e  convenient 
emporiums  where  gentlemen's  new  and  second-hand  clothes  are 
provided,  and  the  troublesome  and  inconvenient  formality  of 
meaBurement  dispensed  with ;  and  before  night  had  closed  in,  Mr. 
Weller  was  furnished  with  a  grey  coat  with  the  *  p.  c*  button,  a 
black  hat  with  a  cockade  to  it,  a  pink  striped  waistcoat,  light 
breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  variety  of  other  necessaries,  too  numerous 
to  recapitulate. 

**  Well,"  said  that  suddenly-transfonneil  individual,  as  he  took 
tui  teat  on  the  outside  of  the  EatanswiU  coach  next  momxi^;  ^^A 
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wonder  vether  I'm  meant  to  be  a  footinan,  or  a  groom,  or' 
keeper,  or  a  Beeijsman.  f  looks  likt*  a  8<irt  of  compo  of  every  oq« 
on  'era.  Never  mind  ;  there's  change  of  air,  |jletity  to  see,  and  little^ 
to  do ;  and  all  this  suite  my  complaint  uucommoa,  bo  long  lilb, 
to  the  Pickvicks,  says  h" 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

SOME    A,CC01JFT    OP     EATAXSWILL  ;      07     TBS,    STATB    OF 
TaBRKIN  ;    AND  OF  THE  ELECTION  OF  A  MKMBKB  TO  i 
PARLIAMENT    FOE    THAT    ANCIENT,     LOYAL,     AND     PATRIOTIO. 
BOEOUGH, 
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We  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  up  to  the  period  of  ' 
being  first  imroerRed  in  the  voluminoUB  papers  of  the  Pickwick  club, 
we  ha<i  never  heju"d  of  Eiatanawill ;  we  will  with  equal  candour 
admit,  that  we  have  in  vain  searched  for  proof  of  the  actual 
existence  of  such  a  place  at  the  present  day.  Knowing  the  deep 
relian(«  to  be  placed  on  every  note  and  statement  of  Mr,  Pickwick's, 
aud  not  presumin,^  to  aet  np  nur  recollection  agaiuet  the  reoorded 
declarations  ')f  that  great  man,  we  have  coneulted  every  authority^ 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  to  which  we  could  possibly  refer,  Wa 
have  traced  every  name  in  schedulea  A  and  E^  without  meeting  withli 
that  of  Eatanswill  ;  we  have  minutely  examined  every  comer  of  tha 
Pocket  County  Maps  issued  for  the  benefit  of  society  by  our  dia- 
tinguiahed  publishers,  and  the  same  result  has  attended  oui{ 
investigation.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  that  Mr,  Pickwick, 
with  that  anxious  desire. to  abstain  from  giving  offence  to  auy,  and 
with  those  delicate  feelings  for  which  all  who  knew  him  well  knoW 
he  was  so  eminently  remarkable,  purposely  substituted  a  fictitious 
designation,  for  the  real  name  of  the  place  in  which  his  oKservatioa4 
were  made.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  a  little  circumi 
stance,  apparently  alight  and  trivial  in  itself,  but  when  considered 
in  this  point  of  view,  not  MideaerviDg  of  notice.  In  Mr,  Pickwick'* 
note-book,  we  can  just  trace  an  entry  of  the  fact,  that  the  placea  of 
himself  and  followers  were  booked  by  the  Norwit^b  coach  ;  but  thi» 
entry  was  afterwards  lifted  through,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  coo*^ 
cealing  even  the  direction  in  which  the  borough  is  situated.  W* 
will  not,  therefore,  hazard  a  guess  upon  the  fluty'ect,  but  will  at  once 
proceed  with  this  history  ;  content  with  the  muteriala  whio 
characters  have  provided  for  ua 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  EataaswiU  people,  like  the  peof 
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^fflsn7  other  small  towns,  considered  themselves  of  the  atmost  and 
most  mighty  importance,  and  that  every  man  in  Eatanswill,  con- 
scjous  of  the  weight  that  attached  to  his  example,  felt  himself 
bound  to  unite,  heart  and  soul,  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties 
that  divided  the  town — ^the  Blues  and  the  Bufis.  Now  the  Blues 
lost  Qo  opportunity  of  opposing  the  Buffs,  and  the  Buffs  lost  no 
opportunity  of  opposing  the  Blues ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
vhenever  the  Buffs  and  Blues  met  together  at  public  meeting, 
Town-HaU,  fair,  or  market,  disputes  and  high  words  arose  between 
them.  With  these  dissensions  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
every  thing  in  Eatanswill  was  made  a  party-question.  If  the 
BuflEs  proposed  to  new  skylight  the  market-place,  the  Blues  got  up 
pahlic  meetings,  and  denounced  the  proceeding ;  if  the  Blues  pro- 
posed the  erection  of  an  additional  pump  in  the  High  Street,  the 
6u&  rose  as  one  man  and  stood  aghast  at  the  enormity.  There 
were  Blue  shops  and  Buff  shops.  Blue  inns  and  Buff  inns ; — there 
was  a  Blue  aisle  and  a  Buff  aisle,  in  the  very  church  itself. 

Of  course  it  was  essentially  and  indispensably  necessary  that 
Mch  of  these  powerful  parties  should  have  its  chosen  organ  and 
representative :  and,  accordingly,  there  were  two  newspapers  in 
the  town — the  Eatanswill  Grazette  and  the  Eatanswill  Inde- 
pendent; the  former  advocating  Blue  principles,  and  the  latter 
oondocted  on  grounds  decidedly  Buff.  Fine  newspapers  they  were. 
Such  leading  articles,  and  such  spirited  attacks  ! — **  Our  worthless 
eontemporary  the  Gkkzette  "-^^  That  disgraceful  and  dastardly 
journal,  the  Independent " — "  That  false  and  scurrilous  print,  the 
Independent" — "That  vile  and  slanderous  calumniator,  the 
Gazette;" — these,  and  other  spirit-stirring  denunciations  were 
strewn  plentifully  over  the  columns  of  each,  in  every  number,  and 
excited  feelings  of  the  most  intense  delight  and  indignation  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  townspeople. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  with  his  usual  foresight  and  sagacity,  had  chosen 

fc  peculiarly  desirable  moment  for  his  visit  to  the  borough.     Never 

was  such  a  contest  known.     The  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of 

Slmnkey  Hall,  was  the  Blue  candidate ;  and  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esq., 

of  Fiz^  Lodge,  near  Eatanswill,  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his 

friends  to  stand  forward  on  the  Buff  interest     The  Gazette  warned 

the  electors  of  Eatanswill  that  the  eyes  not  only  of  England,  but 

of  the  whole  civilised  world,  were  upon  them ;  and  the  Independent 

imperatiyely  demanded   to   know,    whether   the   constituency  of 

Eatanswill  w|ire  the  grand  fellows  they  had  always  taken  them 

fw,  or  base  and  servile  tools,  undeserving  alike  of  the  name  of 

Eogjishmen  and  the  blessings  of  fireedom.     Never   had  such  a 

eommotion  agitated  the  town  before. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
panioufl,  assisted  by  Saiu,  dismomited  from  the  roof  of  ti 
Eatanswill  coach.  Large  blue  silk  fkga  were  flying  from  tt 
windowa  of  the  Town  Arms  Inn,  and  bills  were  posted  in  evei 
Ba£b,  intimating,  in  gigantic  letters,  that  the  honourable  Samn 
Slum  key's  Committee  aat  there  daily.  A  crowd  of  idlers  we 
aaseinbled  in  the  road,  looking  at  a  hoarse  man  in  the  balcon 
who  was  apparently  talking  himself  very  red  in  the  face  in  M 
SIumkey'B  behalf;  but  the  force  and  point  of  whose  argmmeti 
were  aomewhat  impaired  by  the  peqjetual  beating  of  four  lar 
drums  which  Mr.  Fizkin's  committee  had  stationed  at  the  stK 
corner.  There  was  a  busy  little  man  beside  him,  though,  w 
took  off  his  hat  at  intervala  and  motionid  to  the  people  to  chei 
which  they  regularly  did,  moat  enthiisiaatically ;  and  aa  the  re 
faced  gentleman  went  on  talking  till  he  was  redder  in  the  ft 
than  ever,  it  seemed  to  answer  hia  purpose  quite  aa  well  as 
anybody  had  heard  him. 

The  Pickwickians  had  no  sooner  dismounted,  than  they  we 
Burroimded  by  a  branch  mob  of  the  honest  and  independent,  w 
forthwith  aet  up  three  deafening  cheers,  which  being  responded 
by  the  main  body  (for  it's  not  at  all  necessary  for  a  crowd 
know  what  they  are  cheering  about)  swelled  into  a  trcmeudous  re 
of  triumph,  which  stopped  even  the  red-faced  man  in  the  Ijalcon; 

"  Hurrah  1 "  shouted  the  mob  in  conclusion. 

"  One  cheer  more,"  screamed  the  little  fugleman  in  the  balcon 
and  out  shouted  the  mob  again,  as  if  lungs  were  cast  iron,  wi 
steel  works. 

"  Slumkey  for  ever  ! "  roared  the  honest  and  independent. 

•*  Slumkey  for  ever ! "  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off  bis  hi 

"No  Fizkin,"  roared  the  crowd. 

"  Certainly  not,"  shouted  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  And  then  there  was  another  roaring,  like  that 
a  whole  menagerie  when  the  elephant  has  rung  the  bell  for  t 
cold  meat. 

"  Who  is  Slumkey  1 "  whispered  Mr  Tupman. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick  in  the  same  toi 
"  Hush,  Don't  a^k  any  questions.  It's  always  beet  on  thi 
occasions  to  do  what  the  mob  do." 

"But  suppose  there  are  two  mobs?"  suggested  Mr.  Snodgraa 

"  Shout  with  the  largest,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Volumes  oould  not  have  said  more. 

They  entered  the  house,  the  crowd  opening  right  and  left 
let  them  pass,  and  cheering  vociferously.  The  first  object  of  © 
iidemtion  was  to  secure  quarters  for  the  night. 
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"Can  we  have  beds  here  t"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  summoning 
the  waiter. 

"Don't  know,  Sir,"  replied  the  man;  "afraid  we're  full,  Sir- 
Ill  inquire,  sir."  Away  he  went  for  that  purpose,  and  presently 
returned,  to  ask  whether  the  gentlemen  were  "  Blue." 

Aa  ndther  Mr.  Pickwick  nor  his  companions  took  any  vital 
interest  in  the  cause  of  either  candidate,  the  question  was  rather  a 
difficult  one  to  answer.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Pickwick  bethought 
hinuelf  of  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Perker. 

"Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Perker  t"  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Certainly,  Sir;  honourable  Mr.  Samuel  Slumkey's  agent" 

"He  is  Blue,  I  think?" 

"Oh  yes,  Sir." 

"  Then  t(w  are  Blue,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  but  observing  that 
the  man  looked  rather  doubtfril  at  this  accommodating  announce- 
)  ment,  he  gave  him  his  card,  and  desired  him  to  present  it  to  Mr. 
•:  Perker  forthwith,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  in  the  house.  The 
I  waiter  retired ;  and  re-appearing  almost  immediately  with  a  request 
^t  Mr.  Pickwick  would  follow  him,  led  the  way  to  a  large  room 
on  the  first  floor,  where,  seated  at  a  long  table  covered  with  books 
lod  papers,  was  Mr.  Perker. 

"Ah — ah  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  advancing  to  meet 
him ;  "very  happy  to  see  you,  my  dear  Sir,  very.  Pray  sit  down. 
So  you  have  carried  your  intention  into  effect.  You  have  come 
fcwn  here  to  see  an  election — eh  ? " 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Spirited  contest,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his 
,  hands.  "  I  like  to  see  sturdy  patriotism,  on  whatever  side  it  is 
!  »Iled  forth ; — and  so  it's  a  spirited  contest  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  little  man,  "very  much  so  indeed.  We 
have  opened  all  the  public  houses  in  the  place,  and  left  our  adver- 
sary nothing  but  the  beer-shops — masterly  stroke  of  policy  that, 
my  dear  Sir,  eht" — ^and  the  little  man  smiled  complacently,  and 
took  a  large  pinch  of  snuJQT. 

"And  what  are  the  probabilities  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest  f " 
inqoired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Why  doubtful,  my  dear  Sir ;  rather  doubtful  as  yet,"  replied 
the  little  man.  "  Fizkin's  people  have  got  three-and-thirty  voters 
in  the  lock-up  coach-house  at  the  White  Hart" 

"In  the  coach-house!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  considerably 
istonished  by  this  second  stroke  of  policy. 

"  They  keep  'em  locked  up  there,  tUl  they  want  'em,"  Tesvmi«A 
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the  little  man,  "  The  effect  af  that  ie,  you  Bee,  to  prevent  oui 
getting  at  them  ;  and  even  if  we  couldj  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for^ 
they  keep  them  very  dniak  on  purpoae.  Smart  fellow  Fizkin'a 
agent — very  smart  fellow  indeed," 

Mr.  Pickwick  stared,  but  said  nothing. 

"  We  are  pretty  confident,  though,"  ^id  Mr.  Perker,  sinkmg 
his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper.  "  We  had  a  little  tea-party  here, 
last  night^five-and-forty  women,  my  dear  Sir — and  gave  every 
one  of  *em  a  green  parasol  when  she  went  away,"  i 

'•  A  parasol ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  i 

"Fact,  my  dear  Sir,  fact.  Five-and-forty  green  parasols,  atj 
seven  and  six-pence  a-piece.  All  women  like  finery, — extraordinary 
the  effectt  of  those  parasols.  Secured  ail  their  huebaudfi,  and  half 
their  brothers — beats  stockings,  and  flannel,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  hollow.  My  idea,  my  dear  Sir,  entirely.  Hail,  rain,  or  bud- 
flhine,  you  can^t  walk  half  a  dozen  yards  up  the  street,  without  enH 
countering  half  a  dozen  green  parasole."  i 

Here  the  Uttle  man  indulged  in  a  convulsion  of  mirth,  which! 
was  only  checked  by  the  entrance  of  a  third  party. 

This  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  sandy-coloured  head  inclinedi 
to  baldness,  and  a  face  in  which  solemn  importaoce  was  blended 
with  a  look  of  uu fathomable  profundity.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
long  brown  surtout,  with  a  black  cloth  waistcoat,  and  drab 
trousers.  A  double  eye-glass  dangled  at  his  waistcoat :  and  on  hia 
head  he  wore  a  very  low-crowned  hat  with  a  broad  brim.  The 
new  comer  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pickwick  as  Mr.  Pott,  the  editor 
of  the  Eatanawill  Gfizette.  After  a  few  preliiniujuy  remarks,  Mr, 
Pott  turned  round  to  llr.  Pickwick,  and  said  with  solemnity — 

"This  contest  excites  great  inter&^t  in  the  metropolis,  Sir?" 

"  I  believe  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"To  which    I    have    reason    to   know,"    said    Pott,    looking  | 
towards   Mr.    Perker   for    corroboration,  —  "to   which    I    hute ' 
reason    to   know   my  article   of  last   Saturday  in   some   degrM 
contributed." 

"  Not  the  least  doubt  of  that,"  said  the  little  man.  'ijfl 

"  The  press  Ih  a  mighty  engine,  Sir,"  said  Pott.  '^H 

Mr.  Pickwick  yielded  his  fullest  assent  to  the  proposition. 

*'  But  I  tru-^t,  Sir,"  said  Pott,  "  that  I  have  never  abused  the 
enormous  power  I  wield.  I  tniat,  Sir,  that  I  have  never  pointed 
the  noble  instrument  which  is  placet!  in  my  hands,  against  the 
sacred  bosom  of  private  life,  or  the  tender  breast  of  individual' 
reputation ; — I  trust,  Sir,  that  I  have  devoted  my  energies  to— tt> 
endeavours ^humbJe  they  may  be,  humble  I  know  they  are — Ml 
tBsti}  thosp  principles  of— which — are — " 
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Here  the  editor  of  the  Eatanewill  Gazette,  appearing  to  ramble, 
Mr.  Pickwick  came  to  his  relief,  and  said — 

"Certainly." 

"And  what,  Sir" — said  Pott — "what,  Sir,  let  me  ask  you  as 
an  impartial  man,  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  London,  with 
reference  to  my  contest  with  the  Independent  1 " 

"Greatly  excited,  no  doubt,"  interposed  Mr.  Perker,  with  a  look 
jf  ilynesB  which  was  very  likialy  accidental 

"  That  contest,"  said  Pott,  "  shall  be  prolonged  so  long  as  I  have 
lealth  and  strength,  and  that  portion  of  talent  with  which  I  am 
pfted.  From  that  contest.  Sir,  although  it  may  unsettle  men's 
ninds  and  excite  their  feelings,  and  render  them  incapable  for  the 
Ikcharge  of  the  every-day  duties  of  ordinary  life ;  from  that  con- 
»t,  Sir,  I  will  never  shrink,  till  I  have  set  my  heel  upon  the 
Gatanswill  Independent  I  wish  the  people  of  London,  and  the 
)eople  of  this  country  to  know.  Sir,  that  they  may  rely  upon  me  j 
-tiiat  I  will  not  desert  them,  that  I  am  resolved  to  stand  by 
hem.  Sir,  to  the  last." 

"Your  conduct  is  most  noble,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  he 
insped  the  hand  of  the  magnanimous  Pott. 

"You  are.  Sir,  I  perceive,  a  man  of  sense  and  talent,"  said 
tfr.  Pott,  almost  breathless  with  the  vehemence  of  his  patriotic 
ledaration.  "  I  am  most  happy,  Sir,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
och  a  man." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  feel  deeply  honoured  by  this 
xpression  of  your  opinion.  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  introduce  you  to 
ay  fellow-travellers,  the  other  corresponding  members  of  the  club 
am  proud  to  have  founded." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Mr.  Pott. 

Mr.  Pickwick  withdrew,  and  returning  with  his  three  friends, 
Tesented  them  in  due  form  to  the  editor  of  the  Eatanswill 
lazette. 

"  Now  my  dear  Pott,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  '  the  question  is, 
rtuit  are  we  to  do  with  our  friends  here  ? " 

"  We  can  stop  in  this  house,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Not  a  spare  bed  in  the  house,  my  dear  Sir — not  a  single  bed." 

"  Extremely  awkward,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Very  ;"  said  his  fellow-voyagers. 

"I  have  an  idea  upon  this  subject,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "which  I 
kbink  may  be  very  successfully  adopted.  They  have  two  beds  at 
file  Peacock,  and  I  can  boldly  say,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Pott,  that 
Ae  will  be  delighted  to  accommodate  Mr.  Pickwick  and  any  one  of 
W«  Mends,  if  the  other  two  gentlemen  and  their  servant  do  not 
object  to  shifting,  as  they  beet  can,  at  the  Peacock." 
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After  repeated  pressmgg  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pott,  and  repeated 
protestations  on  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  could  not  think  of 
bcommoding  or  troubling  hia  amiahle  wife,  it  was  decided  that 
thJB  was  the  only  feasible  ajrangement  that  oould  be  made.  So  it 
wag  made ;  and  after  dining  together  at  the  Town  Arms,  the  fnenda 
separated,  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrasw  repairing  to  the 
Peacock,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr*  Winkle  pronceeditig  to  the 
manaion  of  Mr.  Pott ;  it  having  been  previouBly  arranged  that  they 
should  all  re-asaemble  at  the  Town  Arms  in  the  morning,  and 
accompany  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey^a  procession  to  the 
place  of  uomination. 

Mr.  Pott's  domestic  circle  was  limited  to  himself  and  his  wifa. 
All  men  whom  mighty  genius  has  raised  to  a  proud  eminence  in 
the  world,  have  usuaDy  some  little  weakness  which  appears  the 
more  conspicuous  from  the  contrast  it  presents  to  their  general 
character.  K  Mr,  Pott  had  a  weakness,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he 
was  rather  too  submisaLve  to  the  somewhat  contemptuous  controul 
and  sway  of  his  wife.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  laying  any 
particular  stress  upon  the  fact,  because  on  the  present  occasioa  all 
Mrs.  Pott's  most  winning  ways  were  brought  into  requisition  to 
receive  the  two  gentlemen, 

'*My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "Mr.  Pickwick— Mr.  Pickwick  (A 
Londoa" 

Mrs,  Pott  received  Mr.  Pickwick's  paternal  grasp  of  the  hand 
with  enchanting  Bweetneas :  and  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  not  been 
announced  at  all,  sUded  and  bowed,  unnoticed  in  an  obscure  comer. 

"  P.  my  dear—"  said  Mrs,  Pott. 

"  My  hfe,"  said  Mr,  Pott. 

**  Pray  introduce  the  other  gentleman." 

"  I  beg  a  tboufiand  pardons,"  said  Mr.  Pott  **  Permit  me— 
Mrs.  Pott,  Mr.  — " 

"  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Winkle,"  echoed  Mr,  Pott ;  and  the  ceremony  of  introductioD 
was  complete. 

"  We  owe  you  many  apologies.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  for 
disturbing  your  domestic  arrangements  at  so  short  a  notice." 

"  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it.  Sir,"  repUed  the  feminine  Pott, 
with  vivacity.  "  It  is  a  high  treat  to  me,  I  assure  you,  to  see  ^y 
new  faces ;  living  as  I  do,  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  is 
this  duU  place,  and  seeing  nobody," 

"  Nobody,  my  dear  1 "  exdaimed  Mr.  Pott,  archly. 

"  Nobody  but  ymi"  retorted  Mrs.  Pott,  with  asperity. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  host  in  explanation  of  his 
wife^A  lament,  "  that  we  are  in  some  measure  cut  off  from  manT 
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flU'oTmentB  and  pleasures  of  which  we  might  otherwise  partake.  My 
public  station,  as  editor  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  the  position 
vhich  that  paper  holds  in  the  country,  my  constant  immersion  in 
the  Tortex  of  politics — " 

"P.  my  dear — "  interposed  Mrs.  Pott 

"My  life—"  said  the  editor. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  endeavour  to  find  some  topic  of 
eoQTersation  in  which  these  gentlemen  might  take  some  rational 
interest." 

"But  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  with  great  humility,  "Mr. 
Pickwick  does  take  an  interest  in  it." 

"It's  well  for  him  if  he  can,"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  emphatically ;  "  I 
am  wearied  out  of  my  life  with  your  politics,  and  quarrels  with  the 
Independent,  and  nonsense.  I  am  quite  astonished  P.  at  your 
makiDg  such  an  exhibition  of  your  absurdity." 

"But  my  dear—"  said  Mr.  Pott 
J       "  Oh,  nonsense,  don't  talk  to  me ; "  said  Mrs.  Pott     "  Do  you 
r    play  karte.  Sir  1 " 

ii       "I  shiJl  be  very  happy  to  learn,  under  your  tuition,"  replied 
;f    Mr.  Wmkle. 

"Well,  then,  draw  that  little  table  into  this  window,  and  let 
me  get  out  of  hearing  of  those  prosy  politics." 

"Jane,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  to  the  servant  who  brought  in  candles, 
"go  down  into  the  office,  and  bring  me  up  the  file  of  the  Gazette  for 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty  Eight.  I'll  just  read  you — "  added 
tlie  editor,  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I'll  just  read  you  a  few  of 
tlie  leaders  I  wrote  at  that  time,  upon  the  Buff  job  of  appointing  a 
new  tollman  to  the  turnpike  here ;  I  rather  think  they'll  amuse 
r   you." 

ie-|      "I  should  like  to  hear  them  very  much,  indeed,"  said  Mr. 

I  Kckwick, 

!  Up  came  the  file,  and  down  sat  the  editor,  with  Mr.  Pickwick 
2td,  at  his  side. 

;  We  have  in  vain  pored  over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  note- 
"fi  ^k,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  general  summary  of  these 

I  beautiful  compositions.     We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 

^o'i  ^^  perfeetly  enraptured  with  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  the  style ; 

a;|  ^iKleed  Mr.  Winkle  has  recorded  the  fact  that  his  eyes  were  closed, 

:.  ir^  ^  if  with  excess  of  pleasure,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 

.  PerasaL 

The  announcement  of  supper  put  a  stop  both  to  the  game  at 

htrte,  and  the  recapitulation  of  the  beauties  of  the  Eatanswill 
'  Oasette.  Mrs.  Pott  was  in  the  highest  spirits  and  the  most 
'  4(ree»ble  humour.     Mr.  Winkle  had  already  made  oona^^en^Afi 
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sitate  .to  uwH 


progress  in  her  good  opinion,  and  ahe  did  not  hesitate  .t 
him,  Gonfidentially,  that  Mr,  Pickwick  was  "  a  delightful  old  dear,' 
These  terms  convey  a  familiarity  of  expression,  in  which  few  a 
those  who  were  intimately  auquahited  with  that  coloftsal-mindec 
man,  would  have  presumed  to  indulge.  We  have  preserved  them 
nevertheless,  asj  affonliag  at  once  a  touching  and  a  convinring  proo 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  every  class  of  society 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  made  his  way  to  their  hearts  aD( 
feelings. 

It  was  a  late  hour  of  the  night — long  after  Mr.  Tnpman  ani 
Mr,  Snodgrapp  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  tb 
Peacock— when  the  two  friends  retired  to  rest.  Slumber  soon  fe| 
upon  the  aensea  of  MJr.  Winkle,  but  hia  feeHngB  had  been  excited 
and  hia  admiration  roused ;  and  for  mitny  hours  after  sleep  ha 
rendered  him  insensible  to  earthly  objects,  the  face  and  figure  o 
the  agreeable  Mrs.  Pott  presented  themselves  again  and  again  t 
his  wandering  imiigination. 

The  noise  and  bustle  which  uehered  in  the  morning,  wer 
sufficient  to  dispel  from  the  mind  of  the  most  romantic  visionar; 
in  existence,  any  afisociationa  but  thoae  which  were  immediately 
connected  with  the  rapidly-approaching  election.  The  beating  o 
dnims,  the  blowing  of  horns  and  trumpets,  the  shouting  of  men 
and  tramping  of  horses,  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  street 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day ;  and  an  occasional  fight  betwe« 
the  light  skirmishers  of  either  party,  at  once  enlivened  the  pre 
parationa,  and  agreeably  diversified  their  character. 

*'  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  aa  his  valet  appeared  at  hi 
bed-room  door,  just  as  he  was  concluding  hia  toilet ;  "  all  alive  tc 
day,  I  euppi^'^e  1 " 

**  Regular  game.  Sir,"  replied    Mr.   Weller;    "our  people'B 
eol-lecting  down  at  the  Town  Anns,  and  they're  a  hollering  then 
selves  hoarse  already." 

''*  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "do  they  seem  devoted  to  thd 
party,  Sam  1 " 

"  Never  see  such  dewotion  in  my  life,  Sir."  ^H 

"  Energetic,  eh  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '^ 

**  Uncommon,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  I  never  see  men  eat  and  dihi 
so  much  afore.     I  wonder  they  a'nt  afeer  d  o'  bustin," 

"  That's  the  mistaken  kindness  of  the  gentry  here,"  said  Ml 
Pickwick. 

•^  Werry  likely,"  replied  Sam,  briefly. 

"Fine,  fresh,  hearty  fellows  they  seem,"  said  Mr.  Pic 
glancing  from  the  window. 

"  Werry  fresh,"  replied  Sam  j  "  me,  and  the  two  waiters  i 
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Peacock,  hai^  been  a  pumpin'  over  the  independent  woters   as 
nipped  there  last  night." 

"Pumping  over  independent  voters !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes,"  said  his  attendant,  "  every  man  slept  vere  he  fell  down ; 
we  dragged  'em  out,  one  by  one,  this  mornin'  and  put  'em  under 
the  pump,  and  they're  in  reg'lar  fine  order,  now.  Shillin'  a  head 
the  committee  paid  for  that  'ere  job." 

"Can  such  things  be ! "  exclaimed  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Lord  bless  your  heart,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  "  why  where  was  you 
half  baptized  1 — thaf  s  nothin',  that  a'nt." 

"  Nothing  1"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'*   "Nothin'  at  all.  Sir,"  replied  his  attendant.    "  The  night  afore 
the  last  day  o'  the  last  election  here,  the  opposite  party  bribed  the 
bar-maid  at  the  Town  Arms,  to  hocus  the  brandy  and  water  of 
fourteen  unpolled  electors  as  was  a  stoppin'  in  the  house." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'hocussing'  brandy  and  water?" 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Puttin'  laud'num  in  it,"  replied  Sam.  "  Blessed  if  she  didn't 
lend  'em  all  to  sleep  till  twelve  hours  arter  the  election  was  over. 
They  took  one  man  up  to  the  booth,  in  a  truck,  fast  asleep,  by  way 
of  experiment,  but  it  was  no  go — they  wouldn't  poll  him ;  so  they 
brought  him  back,  and  put  him  to  bed  again." 

"Strange  practices,  these,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  half  speaking  to 
himself,  and  half  addressing  Sam. 

"Not  half  so  strange  as  a  miraculous  circumstance  as  happened 
to  my  own  father,  at  an  election-time,  in  this  wery  place,  Sir," 
tepli^  Sam. 

"What  was  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Why  he  drove  a  coach  down  here  once,"  said  Sam ;  "  'Lection 

time  came  on,  and  he  was  engaged  by  vun  party  to  iDring  down 

woters  from  London.      Night  afore  he  was  a  going  to  drive  up, 

committee  on  t'other  side  sends  for  him  quietly,  and  away  he  goes 

vith  the  messenger,  who   shows  him  in; — large  room — ^lots  of 

gen'l'm'n — heaps  of  papers,  pens  and  ink,  and  all  that  'ere.     *  Ah, 

Mr.  WeUer,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n  m  the  chair,  '  glad  to  see  you,  Sir ; 

how  are  you  ? ' — '  Werry  well,  thank'ee.  Sir,'  says  my  father ;  *  I 

hope  yott'rc  pretty  middlin,'  says  he — *  Pretty  well,  thank'ee,  Sir,' 

says  the  gen'l'm'n ;  *  sit  down,  Mr.  Weller — pray  sit  down,  Sir.'   So 

my  father  *  sits  down,  and  he  and  the  geni'm'n  looks  wery  hard  at 

*    each  other.     *You  don't  remember  me?'  says  the  gen'l'm'n. — 

.    'Can't  say  I  do,'  says  my  father — *0h,  I  know  you,'  says  the 

"^   geni'm'n ;  *  knoVd  you  ven  you  was  a  boy,'  says  he. — *  Well,  I  don't 

I    remember  you,'   says   my  father — 'That's   wery  odd,'  says  the 

'^    genTm'n — *Wery,'.  says  mj  father — 'You   must  bkve  8^  "\mA 
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mem'ry  Mr.  Weller,'  aaya  the  gen'l'm'n — *  Well,  it  is  a  wery  bad' 
aaya  my  father — *  I  thought  bo/  says  the  gen'l'm'n.  So  then  thtj 
poura  him  out  a  glass  a'  wiDe,  and  gammoiiB  him  about  his  driving 
and  gets  him  into  a  reg'Iar  good  humour,  and  at  last  shoves  i 
twenty  pound  note  in  his  hand.  '  It's  a  wery  bad  road  betweei 
this  and  Loodon,'  says  the  gea'l'm'u — '  Here  and  there  it  it  a  wer) 
heavy  road/  says  ray  father—*  'Specially  near  the  canal,  I  think, 
saya  the  gen'l'm'n — 'Naaty  bit,  that  'ere/  says  my  father — *WelL 
Mr.  Weller/  saya  the  gen'l'm'n,  *  you're  a  wery  good  whip,  and  cai 
do  what  you  like  with  your  horses,  we  know.  We're  all  wery  font 
o'  you,  Mr.  Weller,  so  in  case  you  should  have  an  accident  whei 
you're  a  brining  these  here  woters  down,  and  shmdJ  tip  'em  ove] 
into  the  canal  vithout  hurtin'  'em,  this  is  for  yourself,'  says  he— 
*  Gren'l'm'n,  you're  wery  Mnd,*  saya  my  father,  '  aud  I'll  drink  you; 
health  in  another  glass  of  wine/  says  he ;  vich  he  did,  and  tber 
buttons  up  the  money,  and  bowa  himself  out.  You  vouldn' 
believe,  Sir/'  continued  Sam,  with  a  ?ook  of  inexpressible  im 
pudence  at  his  master,  "  that  on  the  wery  day  as  he  came  dowt 
with  them  woters,  his  coach  was  upset  on  that  'ere  wery  spot,  aot 
ev'ry  man  on  'em  wiiis  turned  iuto  the  canal."  h 

"  And  got  out  again  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily.        W 

"Why/'  replied  Sam,  veiy  slowly,  "I  rather  think  one  ol( 
gentleman  was  missin' ;  I  know  his  hat  was  found,  but  I  a'n' 
quite  certain  whether  his  head  was  in  it  or  not.  But  what  I  lool 
at,  is  the  hex-traordiuary,  and  wonderful  coincidence,  that  arte: 
what  that  gen'l'm'n  said  my  father^a  coach  should  be  upset  in  th*' 
wery  place,  and  on  that  wery  day  I  " 

"It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  extraordioary  circumstance  indeed,' 
said  Mr,  Pickwick  "  Uut  brush  my  hat,  Sam,  for  I  hear  Mr 
Winkle  calling  me  to  breakfast." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Pickwick  descended  to  the  parlour 
where  he  found  breakfuat  laid,  and  the  family  already  assembled 
The  meal  was  hastily  despatched ;  each  of  the  gentlemen's  hab 
was  decorated  with  an  enormous  blue  favour,  made  up  by  the  fai; 
hands  of  Mrs.  Pott  herself,  and  as  Mr.  Winkle  had  undertaken  U 
escort  that  lady  to  a  house  top,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  th< 
hustings,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Pott  repaired  alone  to  the  Toi« 
Arms,  from  the  back  window  of  which,  one  of  Mr.  Slumkey*' 
committee  was  addressing  six  small  boys,  and  one  girl,  whom  h 
dignified,  at  every  second  sentence,  with  the  impo.^ing  title  ol 
"  men  of  Eatanswili,"  whereat  the  six  small  boys  aforesaid  che>erd 
prodigiously. 

The  stable-yard  exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  gloi^ 
iod  strength  of  the  Eatanswill  Etues.     There  wfu  a  regular  arm] 
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of  blae  flags,  some  with  one  handle,  and  some  with  two,  exhibiting 
appropriate  devices,  in  golden  characters  four  feet  high,  and  stout 
in  proportion.  There  was  a  grand  band  of  trumpets,  bassoons  and 
drums,  marshalled  four  abreast,  and  earning  their  money,  if  ever 
men  did,  especially  the  drum  beaters,  who  were  very  muscular. 
There  were  bodies  of  constables  with  blue  staves,  twenty  committee- 
men with  blue  scarfs,  and  a  mob  of  voters  with  blue  cockades. 
There  were  electors  on  horseback,  and  electors  a-foot.  There  was 
an  open  carriage  and  four,  for  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey ; 
and  there  were  four  carriages  and  pair,  for  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters :  and  the  flags  were  rustling,  and  the  band  was  playing, 
and  the  constables  were  swearing,  and  the  twenty  committee-men 
were  squabbling,  and  the  mob  were  shouting,  and  the  horses  were 
backing,  and  the  post-boys  perspiring ;  and  everybody,  and  every- 
thing, then  and  there  assembled,  was  for  the  special  use,  behoof, 
honour,  and  renown,  of  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  of 
Slumkey  Hall,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the 
Borough  of  Eatanswill,  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Loud  and  long  were  the  cheers,  and  mighty  was  the  rustling  of 
one  of  the  blue  flags,  with  "  Liberty  of  the  Press  "  inscribed  there- 
on, when  the  sandy  head  of  Mr.  Pott  was  discerned  in  one  of  the 
windows,  by  the  mob  beneath ;  and  tremendous  was  the  enthusiasm 
when  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  himself,  in  top  boots,  and  a 
EJ  bine  neckerchief,  advanced  and  seized  the  hand  of  the  said  Pott, 
>  and  melo- dramatically  testified  by  gestures  to  the  crowd,  his 
ineffaceable  obligations  to  the  Eatanswill  Grazette. 
"Is  everything  ready?"  said  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey 
-:   to  Mr.  Perker. 

I;       "  Everything,  my  dear  Sir,"  was  the  little  man's  reply. 
>j       "Nothing  has  been  omitted,  I  hopel"  said  the  honourable 
^■1-:    Samuel  Slumkey. 

«^  "  Nothing  has  been  left  undone,  my  dear  Sir — nothing  whatever. 
^.  There  are  twenty  washed  men  at  the  street  door  for  you  to  shake 
i;  hands  with ;  and  six  children  in  arms  that  you're  to  pat  on  the 
-1  liead,  and  inquire  the  age  of ;  be  particular  about  the  children,  my 
'•}  dear  Sir, — it  has  always  a  great  efiect,  that  sort  of  thing." 
'       "PU  take  care,"  said  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey. 

"  And,  perhaps,  my  dear  Sir — "  said  the  cautious  little  man, 
■    "perhaps  if  you  eott^c^ — I  don't  mean  to  say  it's  indispensable — 
bat  if  you  could  manage  to  kiss  one  of  'em,  it  would  produce  a  very 
great  impression  on  the  crowd." 

"  Wooldn't  it  have  as  good  an  efiiect  if  the  proposer  or  secondei 
did  thftti"  said  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey. 
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"Why,  I  am  afraid  it  wouldn't,"  replied  the  agent ;  *"  if  it  wew 
done  by  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  it  would  make  you  very 
popular." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkcy,  with  a  i* 
signed  air,  "  then  it  must  be  done.     That's  all" 

"Arrange  the  prooeasion/'  cried  the  twenty  committee-meiL 

Amidst  the  cheers  of  the  aasembled  throng,  the  band,  and  the 
constables,  and  the  committee-men,  and  the  voters,  and  the  horse- 
men^ and  the  carriages,  took  their  places  —  each  of  the  two- 
horse  vehicles  being  closely  packed  with  as  many  gentlemen  ni 
could  manage  to  stand  upright  in  it ;  and  that  assigned  to  Mr, 
Perker,  containing  Mi.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr-  Snodgrass,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  of  the  committee  beside. 

There  was  a  moment  of  awful  Buspense  as  the  procession  waited 
for  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  to  step  into  hia  carriage. 
Suddenly  the  crowd  eet  up  a  great  cheering. 

"He  has  come  out,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  greatly  excitwi 
the  more  m  aa  their  pofiition  did  not  enable  them  to  see  what  wal 
going  forward. 

Another  cheer,  much  louder.  ^M 

"  He  haa  shaken  hands  with  the  men/'  cried  the  little  agemP 

Another  cheer,  far  more  vehement. 

"He  has  patted  the  babes  on  the  head,"  eaid  Mr.  Perker 
trembling  with  anxiety. 

A  roar  of  applause  that  rent  the  air. 

"  He  has  kissed  one  of  'em  ! "  exclaimed  the  delighted  littU 
man. 

A  second  roar. 

"  He  has  kissed  another,"  gasped  the  excited  manager. 

A  third  roar. 

'*  He's  kissing  'em  all  J  '*  ecreamed  the  enthusiastic  little  gentl* 
man.  And  hailed  by  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  multitude,  th( 
procession  moved  on. 

How  or  by  what  means  it  became  mixed  up  with  the  othei 
procession,  and  how  it  was  ever  extricated  from  the  e-onfusion  con- 
sequent thereupon,  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  describe, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pickwick's  hat  was  knocked  over  hia  eje&^  nosei 
and  mouth,  by  one  poke  of  a  Buff  flag  staff,  very  early  in  the  proceed- 
ings. He  describes  himself  bs  being  amrounded  on  every  side^ 
when  he  could  catch  a  glimpae  of  the  scene,  by  angry  and  ferocioul 
countenances,  by  a  vast  cloud  of  dust,  and  by  a  dense  crowd  oi 
combatants.  He  represents  himself  aa  being  for<«d  from  tb« 
carriage  by  some  unseen  power,  and  being  personally  engaged  ill 
B  pugQkiic  encounter ;  but  with  whom,  or  how,  or  why, 
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rhoUy  anable  to  state.  He  theD  felt  himself  farced  up  some 
wooden  steps  by  the  persona  from  behind  :  and  on  remoTing  his 
hit,  found  himself  Burrounded  by  his  fi-icnda,  iu  the  very  front  of 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  hustings.  The  right  was  reserved  for  the 
Buff  party,  and  the  centre  for  the  mayor  and  his  officers ;  one  of 
Thoin — the  fat  crier  of  Eatanswill — waa  ringing  an  enormous  bell, 
by  way  of  commanding  silence,  while  Mr,  Horatio  Fizkinj  and  the 
Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  with  their  haniis  upon  their  hearts, 
vera  bowing  with  the  utmost  affability  to  the  troubled  sea  of  heads 
that  inundated  the  open  Bpace  in  front ;  and  from  whence  arose  a 
itorm  of  groans,  and  shouts,  and  yeUsj  and  hootings,  th^it  would 
hiTe  done  honour  to  an  earthquake. 
"  There's  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Tnpman,  pulling  his  friend  by  the 
{     Ikeve. 

i        "  Where  t "  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  which 
r     hfi  had  fortunately  kept  in  his  pocket  hitherto. 

"There,"  said  Mr,  Tupman,  "on  the  top  of  that  house."  And 
tfaete  sure  enough^  in  the  leaden  gutter  of  a  tiled  roofj  were  Mr. 
Wmkle  and  Mrs.  Pott,  comfortably  seated  in  a  couple  of  chairs, 
nviag  their  hhndkerchiefti  in  token  of  recognition — a  compliment 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  retiimed  by  kissing  his  hand  to  the  lady, 

The  proceedings  had  not  yet  commenced  ;  and  as  an  inactive 
crowd  is  generally  disposed  to  be  jocose,  this  very  innocent  action 
Waa  sufficient  to  awaken  their  facetiousness, 

"Oh  you  wicked  old  rascal,"  cried  one  voice,  '* looking  arter 
tbe  girls,  are  you  ? " 
"Oh  you  wenerable  sinner,"  cned  another. 
"  Putting  on  his  spectacles  to  look  at  a  married  'ooman  1 "  said 
I  third, 
"  I  see  him  a  vinkin   at  her,  vith  hia  vicked  old  eye,"  shouted 
Ifr'   » fourth, 
ir       "Look  arter  your  wife,   Pott,"  bellowed  a  fifth; — and  then 

there  was  a  roar  of  laughter, 
k  As  these  taunts  were  acM^ompanied  with  invidious  comparisons 
p  between  Mr.  Pickwick  and  an  aged  ranij  and  several  witticisms  of 
Ik  ^e  hke  nature  •  and  as  they  moreover  rather  tended  to  convey 
ft.  reflections  upon  the  honour  of  an  innocent  lady,  Mr.  Pickwick's 
li  iiHligiiation  was  excessive ;  but  as  silence  was  procl turned  at  the 
I  moment,  he  contented  himself  by  scorching  the  mob  with  a  look 
IT  of  pity  for  their  misguided  minds,  at  which  they  laughed  more 
«l.    boisterously  than  ever. 

ftl;        *'SQence,"  roared  the  mayor's  attendants, 
I'        "\Muffin,   proclaim   silence,"   said  the  mayor,  with  an  wr  of 
It'    pomp  befitting  his  lofly  station.     In  obedience  to  th\B  comm&iid 
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the  crier  peri'ormed  another  concerto  on  the  bell,   whereupoj^ 
gentleman  in  the  crowd  called  out  "  inuflina  ; "  which  occasionec 
anotheT  laugh. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Mayor,  at  oa  loud  a  pitch  as  he  coulc 
possibly  force  his  voice  toj  "  Gentlemen.  Brother  electors  of  th* 
Borough  of  EatanswilL  We  are  met  here  to-day,  for  the  purpos" 
of  chooBing  a  representative  in  the  room  of  our  kte — " 

Here  the  Mayor  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 

'*  Suc-ce83  to  the  Mayor  !  "  cried  the  voice,  "  and  may  he  nevfr 
desert  the  nail  and  aarspan  busineaa,  as  he  got  hia  mouey  by." 

This  allusion  to  the  professional  pursuita  of  the  orator  was  re 
ceived  with  a  atorra  of  deligbtj  which,  with  a  bell-accompaniment 
rendered  the  remainder  of  hia  speech  inaudible,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  the  ci^ncluding  sentence,  in  which  he  thanked  the  meeting  fo-: 
the  patient  attention  with  which  they  had  heajd  him  throughout,— 
an  expression  of  gratitude  which  elicited  another  burst  of  mirtli 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration. 

Next,  a  tall  thin  gentleman,  ui  a  very  stiff  white  neckerchiel 
after  being  repeatedly  desired  by  the  crowd  to  "send  a  boy  home 
to  ask  whether  he  hadn't  left  hia  woice  under  the  piDow,"  begge* 
to  nominate  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  them  in  Parlia 
ment.  And  when  he  said  it  was  Horatio  Fizkiu,  Esquire,  of  Fizkii 
Lodge,  near  EatanswiU,  the  Fizkinifcea  applauded,  and  the  Slum 
keyites  groaned,  so  long,  and  so  loudly,  that  both  he  and  th« 
seconder  might  have  sung  comic  songs  in  lieu  of  speaking,  withoul 
anybody's  being  a  bit  the  wiser. 

The  friends  of  Horatio  Fizkin^  Esquire,  having  had  their  inn- 
ings, a  little  choleric,  pink-faced  man  atood  forward  to  propose 
another  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the  electors  of  Eatans- 
wiU in  Parliament;  and  very swimraingly the  pink-faced  geiitlemap 
would  have  got  on»  if  he  had  not  b^en  rather  too  choleric  to  enter- 
tain a  sufficient  perception  of  the  fun  of  the  crowd.  But  after  a 
very  few  sentences  of  figurative  eloquence,  the  pink-faced  gentle- 
man got  from  denouncing  those  who  interrupted  him  in  the  mob, 
to  exchanging  defiances  with  the  gentlemen  on  the  hustinge; 
whereupon  arose  an  uproar  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  o( 
expressing  hia  feelings  by  serious  pantomime,  which  he  did,  and 
then  left  the  stage  to  his  seconder,  who  defivered  a  written  speech 
of  half  an  hour's  length,  and  wouldn't  be  stopped,  because  he  had 
Bent  it  an  to  the  Eatanswtlj  Gazette,  and  the  EatanswiU  Gazette 
had  printed  it,  every  word. 

Then  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  of  Fijskin  Lodge,  near  Eatana^ill, 
presented  himself  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  electors  ;  which 
he  no  Booner  did,  than   the  band  employed  by  the  bonouribll 
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Samuel  Slum  key,  commeuced  perforniing  with  a  power  to  t 
their  atreagth  in  the  morning  was  a  trifle  j  id  letura  for  w 
the  Buff  crowd  belaboured  the  heads  and  shomilderB  of  the 
crowd  •  on  which  the  Blue  crowd  endeavoured  to  dispoeaeas  i 
BelvfcB  of  their  very  unpleasant  neighbourB  the  Buff  crowd  j  & 
scene  of  struggling,  and  pushing,  and  fighting,  succeeded,  to  ^ 
we  can  no  more  do  justice  than  the  Mayor  could,  althoug 
issued  imperative  orders  to  twelve  constablea  to  seize  tlie 
leaders,  wlio  might  amount  in  number  to  two  hundred  and 
or  thereabouts.  At  all  these  encountere,  Horatio  Fizkin,  Est 
of  Fizkin  Lodge,  and  his  friends,  waxed  fierce  and  furious ; 
at  last  Horatio  FizkiUj^  Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  begged  t( 
bia  opponent,  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slum^ey 
whether  that  band  played  by  hia  consent  ^  which  questioi 
honoorable  Samuel  Slumkey  declining  to  answer,  Horatio  Fi 
Esquire,  of  Fizkio  Lodge,  shook  Mb  fist  in  the  countenance  o 
honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall-  upon  whic 
honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  his  blood  being  up,  defied  H< 
FizMn,  Esquire,  to  mortal  combat.  At  this  violation  of  all  k 
rules  and  precedents  of  order,  the  Mayor  commanded  anothei 
tasia  on  the  bell,  and  declared  that  he  would  bring  before  hii 
both  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esqaire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  and  the  honou 
Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall,  and  bind  them  over  to 
the  peace.  Upon  this  terrific  denunciation,  the  supporters  o 
two  candidates  interfered,  and  after  the  friends  of  each  part] 
quarrelled  in  pairs  for  threenqnartera  of  an  hour,  Horatio  Fi 
Esqmre,  touched  hia  hat  to  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey 
honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  touched  his  to  Horatio  Fi 
Esquire  i  the  band  was  stopped,  the  crowd  were  partially  qui 
and  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

The  speeches  of  the  two  candidates,  though  differing  in  ( 
other  respect,  afforded  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  merit  and 
worth  of  the  electors  of  Eatanswill.  Both  expressed  their  op 
that  a  more  independent,  a  more  enlightened,  a  more  p^ 
spirited,  a  more  noble-minded,  a  more  disinterested  set  of 
than  those  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  him,  never  exists 
earth  ]  each  darkly  hinted  his  suspicions  that  the  electors  ir 
opposite  interest  had  certain  swinish  and  besotted  infirmities  \ 
rendered  them  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  the  important  duties 
were  called  upon  to  discharge.  Fizkin  expressed  his  readint 
do  anything  he  was  wanted^  Slumkey,  his  determination  1 
nothing  that  was  asked  of  Mm,  Both  said  that  the  trade 
manufactures,  the  commerce,  the  prosperity,  of  Eatanswill,  \ 
ever  be  desarer  to  their  hearts  than  any  earthly  olyect ; 
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hid,  it  in  his  power  to  atat-e,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  he 
ms  tie  man  who  would  evcDtually  he  returned. 

There  was  a  show  of  hands ;  the  Mayor  decided  in  favour  of 
the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  HalL  Horatio 
Rildii,  Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  demanded  a  poll,  and  a  poll  was 
fired  accordingly.  Then  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  the  Mayor 
ftr  hif)  able  conduct  in  the  chair ;  and  the  Mayor  devoutly  wiBhinjg 
that  he  bad  had  a  chair  to  display  his  able  conduct  in  (for  he  bad 
been  gtandiug  dnring  the  whole  proceedings)  returned  thanks. 
The  processions  re-formed,  the  carriages  rolled  slowly  through  the 
Crowd,  and  its  members  screeched  and  shouted  after  them  as  their 
fselings  or  caprice  dictated. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  polling,  the  town  was  in  a  per- 
petual fever  of  excitement.  Eveiything  was  conducted  on  the 
iQOBt  liberal  and  delightful  scale.  Esciaeable  articles  were  re- 
Jrkably  cheap  at  all  the  public  houses ;  and  spring  vans  paraded 
I  streets  for  the  accommodation  of  voters  who  were  seiied  with 
lay  temporary  dizziness  in  the  head — an  epidemic  which  prevailed 
imoDg  the  electors^  during  the  contest,  to  a  meet  alarming  extcot, 
lod  under  the  Influence  of  which  they  might  frequently  be  aeen 
lying  on  the  pavements  in  a  state  of  utter  inBensibility.  A  Bmall 
body  of  electors  remained  unpolled  on  the  very  last  day.  They 
WBre  calculating  and  reflecting  peraona,  who  had  not  yet  been  con- 
Tinced  by  the  argumenta  of  either  party,  although  they  had  bad 
frequent  conferences  with  each.  One  hour  before  the  close  of  the 
poll,  Mr.  Perker  solicited  the  honour  of  a  private  interview  with 
these  intelligent,  these  noble,  these  patriotic  men.  It  was  granted. 
Hij  arguments  were  brief,  but  satififactory.  They  went  in  a  body 
to  the  poll ;  and  when  they  returned,  the  honourable  Samuel 
Slomkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall,  was  returned  also. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

UNO   A    BRIEF  DBSCRIPTIOIT   OF   THE  COMPANT   AT   TH« 
PEACOCK    ABSEMBLED;   AND    A    TALE    TOLD    BY    A    BAOMAH. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  contemplating  the  strife  and  turmoQ 
of  political  exifltence,  to  the  peaceful  repose  of  private  life.  Al- 
though in  reality  no  great  partisan  of  either  side,  Mr.  Pickwick 
waa  sufficiently  fired  with  Mr.  Pott's  enthusiasm,  to  apply  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  proceedings,  of  which  the  last 
chapter  afiTords  a  descriptioa  compiled  from  his  own  memoTBii^ 
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Nor  while  he  was  thuB  occupied  waa  Mi.  Winkle  idle,  hia  wholi 
time  being  devoted  to  pleasant  walks  and  abort  country  excursioiu 
with  Mrs,  Pott,  who  never  failed,  when  such  an  opportunity  pre 
Bented  iteelf,  to  eeek  aome  relief  ^m  the  tedious  monotony  she  » 
constantly  complained  of.  The  two  gentlemen  being  thu8  com 
pletely  domesticated  in  the  Editor's  house,  Mr.  Tnpman  and  Mi 
Snodgrasa  were  in  a  great  measure  cast  upon  their  own  resourcea 
Taking  but  little  interest  in  public  affairs,  they  beguiled  their  timi 
chiefly  with  such  amusements  aa  the  Peacock  afforded,  which  wep 
limited  to  a  bagateOe-board  In  the  first  floor,  and  a  aequeeterec 
ekittle-gromid  in  the  back  yard.  lu  the  science  and  nicety  of  botl 
these  Tecreation&,  which  are  far  more  ahfitrufie  than  ordinary  mei 
suppose,  they  were  gradually  initiated  by  Mr.  Weller,  who  possesae^ 
a  perfect  knowMge  of  such  paBtimee.  Thue^  notwithstandinj 
that  they  were  in  a  great  meaaure  deprived  of  the  comfort  ani 
advantage  of  Mr,  Pickwick*B  society,  they  were  still  enabled  t 
beguile  the  time,  and  to  prevent  its  hanging  heavily  on  their  hand! 

It  was  in  the  evening,  however,  that  the  Peacock  presente* 
attractions  which  enabled  the  two  friends  to  resist,  even  the  invita 
tiona  of  the  talented,  though  prosily  inclined,  Mr.  Pott.  It  wa 
in  the  evening  that  the  "  commercial  room "  was  filled  with  i 
social  circle,  whose  charactera  and  manners  it  was  the  delight  o 
Mr.  Tupman  to  observe ;  whose  sayings  and  doings  it  was  tb 
habit  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  note  down. 

Most  people  know  what  sort  of  pLacea  commercial  rooms  usualh 
are.  That  of  the  Peacock  differed  in  no  material  respect  from  thi< 
generality  of  such  apartments ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  large  bare 
looking  room,  the  furniture  of  which  had  no  doubt  be^n  bette 
when  it  was  newer,  with  a  spacious  table  in  the  centre,  and  i 
variety  of  smaller  dittos  in  the  comers :  an  extensive  assortmeni 
of  variously  shaped  chairs,  and  an  old  Turkey  carpet,  bearing  ahoal 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room,  aa  a  ladj'i 
pocket-handkerchief  might  to  the  floor  of  a  watch-bo3L  The  waJli 
were  garnished  with  one  or  two  large  maps  ;  and  several  weather- 
beaten  rough  great  coats,  with  complicated  capes,  dangled  from « 
long  row  of  pegs  in  one  corner.  The  mantel-shelf  was  ornamented 
with  a  wooden  inkstand,  containing  one  stump  of  a  pen  and  half  i 
wafer,  a  road-book  and  directory,  a  county  history  minus  the  cover, 
and  the  mortal  remains  of  a  trout  in  a  glass  coffin.  The  atmospheR 
was  redolent  of  tobaoco-smoke,  the  fumes  of  which  had  communi- 
cated a  rather  dingy  hue  to  the  whole  room,  and  more  especiallj 
to  tbe  dust  J  red  curtainB  which  shaded  the  windows.  On  tin 
eideboard,  a  Fariety  of  miBceUaneouai  BJ\.V'd«»>Kfexfc\v\i!iii\«.i.\jQ<^ther, 
tbe  most  conspicuoiu  of  which  ^weift  %c)m*  yct^  Aoa^^  Su^^msi 
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cruets,  a  couple  of  driving-boxes,  two  or  three  whips,  and  as  many 
travelling  shawls,  a  tray  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  mustard. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  were  seated 
on  the  evening  after  the  conclusion  of  the  election,  with  several 
other  temporary  inmates  of  the  house,  smoking  and  drinking. 

"  Well  gents,"  said  a  stout,  hale  personage  of  about  forty,  with 
only  one  eye — a  very  bright  black  eye,  which  twinkled  with  a 
roguish  expression  of  fun  and  good  humour,  "  Our  noble  selves, 
gents.  I  always  propose  that  toast  to  the  company,  and  drink 
Mary  to  myself.     Eh,  Mary?" 

"Get  idong  with  you,  you  wretch,"  said  the  hand -maiden, 
obviously  not  ill  pleased  with  the  compliment,  however. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Maiy,"  said  the  black-eyed  man. 

"  Let  me  alone,  imperence,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  one-eyed  man,  calling  after  the  girl  as 
she  left  the  room.  "  I'll  step  out  by  and  by,  Mary.  Keep  your 
ipirits  up,  dear."  Here  he  went  through  the  not  very  difficult 
process  of  winking  upon  the  company  with  his  solitary  eye,  to  the 
enthusiastic  delight  of  an  elderly  personage  with  a  dirty  face  and 
a  day  pipe. 

''Rum  creeters  is  women,"  said  the  dirty-faced  man,  after  a 
pause. 

"Ah !  no  mistake  about  that,"  said  a  very  red-faced  man,  be- 
Mnd  a  cigar. 

After  this  little  bit  of  philosophy  there  was  another  pause. 

''There's  rummer  things  than  women  in  this  world  though, 
mind  you,"  said  the  man  with  the  black  eye,  slowly  filling  a  large 
Dutch  pipe,  with  a  most  capacious  bowl. 

"  Are  you  married  ? "  inquired  the  dirty-faced  man. 

"Can't  say  lam." 

"I  thought  not."  Here  the  dirty-faced  man  fell  into  extasiee 
of  mirth  at  his  own  retort,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  a  man  of 
hland  voice  and  placid  countenance,  who  always  made  it  a  point 
to  agree  with  everybody. 

"Women  after  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, "  are  the  great  props  and  comforts  of  our  existence." 

"So  they  are,"  said  the  placid  gentlemaiL 

"  When  they're  in  a  good  humour,"  interposed  the  dirty-faced 
num. 

"And  that's  very  true,"  said  the  placid  one. 

"I  repudiate  that  qualification,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  whose 

thoughts  were  fest  reverting  to  Emily  Wardle,  "1  iep\i'fti«Xfc  \\» 

with  disdai/i — with  indignation.     Show  me  tbe  mavi  "w\io  ^jk^v^ 

anjibing  Mgainat  women,  as  women,  and  I  boldly   declaim  >afc  Sr 
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not  a  man."  And  Mr.  Snodgrass  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth, 
and  struck  the  table  violently  with  hia  clenched  fist. 

"  That's  good  sound  argument/*  said  the  placid  man. 

"  Containing  a  position  which  I  deny,"  injterrupted  he  of  the 
dirty  countenance. 

"  And  there's  certainly  a  very  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you 
obaerve  too,  Sir,"  said  the  placid  gentleman, 

"  Your  health,  Sir,"  aaid  the  bugman  with  the  lonely  eye,  he- 
stowing  an  approving  nod  on  Mr.  Snodgraaa. 

Mr.  Suodgraas  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

"  I  always  like  to  hear  a  good  argument,"  continued  the  bag- 
man, '*a  sharp  one,  like  this  ;  it's  very  improving  j  but  this  little 
argument  about  women  brought  to  my  mind  a  atory  I  have  heard 
au  old  uncle  of  mine  tell,  the  recollection  of  which,  just  now,  made 
me  say  there  were  rummer  things  than  women  to  be  met  with, 
aometimra/' 

**I  ehould  like  to  hear  that  same  story,"  said  the  red-faced 
man  with  the  cigar, 

"  Should  you  1 "  was  the  only  reply  of  the  bagman,  who  con- 
tinued to  smoke  with  great  vehemence, 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  speaking  for  the  first  timei 
He  was  always  aniioue  to  increase  his  stock  of  experience. 

«  Should  pou  t  WeU  then,  111  teU  it.  No  I  won't.  I  know 
you  won't  believe  it,"  said  the  man  with  the  roguish  eye,  makiiig 
that  organ  look  more  roguish  than  ever, 

"  If  you  say  it's  true,  of  course  I  shalli"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Well,  upon  that  understanding  I'll  tell  it,"  replied  the 
traveller.  **  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  great  commercial  house  ol 
Bilson  and  Slum  1  But  it  doesn't  matter  though,  whether  you 
did  or  not,  because  they  retired  from  business  long  since.  Ifa 
eighty  years  ago,  since  the  circumstance  happened  to  a  traveller 
for  that  house,  but  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  my  uncle's :  and 
my  uncle  told  the  story  to  me.  It's  a  c^ueer  name ;  but  he  used 
to  call  it 

THE  BAGMAN'S  STORY, 

and  he  used  to  tell  it^  something  in  this  way. 

"  Oue  winter's  evening^  about  five  o'clock,  just  as  it  began  ti 

grow  dusk,  a  man  in  a  gig  might  have  been  seen  urging  his  tired 

horse  doug  the  road  which  leads  across  Marlborough  Downs,  in 

the  direction  of  Bristol     I  say  he  might  have  been  seeuj  and  I 

Jiave  no  doubt  he  would  have  \>eett,  \£  a.u'jWlk^  W^  «k  blind  man 

Aa<^  happened  to  paaa  that  way  ;  "but  \.\it  ^NftvAVw  -w^  wi^sai^  vcS^ 
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PR  night  80  cold  and  wet,  that  nothing  was  out  but  the  water, 

I  ud  80  the  traveller  jogged  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  tone- 
Mme  and  dreary  enough.  If  auy  bagman  of  that  day  could  have 
ought  sight  of  the  little  neck-or-tiothing  sort  of  gig,  with  a  clay- 
nloored  body  and  red  wheels,  and  the  vixenish  ill-temperefl,. 
fcit-going  bay  mare,  that  looked  like  a  crosa  between  a  butcher's 
hone  and  a  twopenny  poat-offioe  pony,  he  would  have  known  at 
once,  that  this  traveller  could  have  been  no  other  than  Tom  Smart, 
of  the  great  house  of  BilsoTi  and  Slum,  Cateaton  Street,  City. 
However,  as  there  was  no  bagman  to  look  ou»  nobody  knew  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter ;  and  bo  Tom  Smart  and  hie  clay- 
odonred  gig  with  the  red  wheels,  and  the  vixenish  mare  with  the 
fat  pace,  went  on  together^  keeping  the  secret  among  them,  and 
nobody  was  a  bit  the  wiser. 

'*  There  are  many  pleasanter  places  even  in  this  dreary  world, 
thtD  Marlborough  Downs  when  it  blows  hard  ;  and  if  yon  throw 
kljeside,  a  gloomy  winter's  evening,  a  miry  and  sloppy  road,  and 
t  pelting  fall  of  heavy  rain,  and  try  the  effect,  by  way  of  experi- 
tMBt,  in  your  own  proper  person,  you  will  experience  the  full  force 
of  this  observation. 

"  The  wind  blew— not  np  the  road  or  down  it,  though  that's 
bid  enough,  but  sheer  across  it,  sending  the  rain  slmiting  down 
Gke  the  lines  they  used  to  rule  in  the  copybooks  at  school,  to  make 
the  boys  slope  well.  For  a  moment  it  would  die  away,  and  the 
traveller  would  begin  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that, 
exhausted  with  its  previous  fury,  it  had  quietly  lain  itself  down 
to  refit,  when,  whoo  !  he  would  hear  it  growling  and  whistling  in 

{  tbe  distance,  and  on  it  would  come  rushing  over  the  hill-tops,  and 
sweeping  along  the  plain,  gathering  sound  and  strength  as  it  drew 
Dearer,  until  it  dashed  with  a  heavy  gust  against  horse  and  man, 
driving  the  sharp  rain  into  their  ears,  and  its  cold  damp  breath 
into  their  very  bones  ;  and  past  them  it  would  scour,  far,  far  away, 
^th  a  stmining  roar,  a^  if  In  ridicide  of  their  weakness,  and 
triumphant  in  the  consciousneBs  of  its  own  strength  and  power. 

"The  bay  mare  splaahed  away,  through  the  mud  and  water,  with 
droopmg  ears,  now  and  then  tossing  her  head  as  if  to  eipreas  her 
dijguBt  at  this  very  ungentlemanly  behaviour  of  the  elements,  but 
keeping  a  good  pace  notwithstanding,  until  a  gnat  of  wind,  more 
furious  than  any  that  had  yet  assailed  them,  caused  her  to  stop 
saddenly,  and  plant  her  four  feet  fiimly  against  the  ground,  to 
prevent  her  being  blown  over.  It's  a  special  mercy  that  she  did 
this,  for  if  she  had  been  blown  over,  the  vixen'iiBb  inaTt  ^aa  ws 
\i^t,  and  the  gig  was  so  h'ghtj  and  Tom  Smart  b\icV\  a  \\g\i^'w«^^\. 

into  the  bargain,  that  tbey  mmt  iiiiallibly  haye  a^  gone  TQ\!^ai§. 
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over  and  over  together,  untO  they  reached  the  confines  of  cartli,, 
or  until  the  wind  fell ;  and  in  either  case  the  probability  is,  that 
neither  the  vixeniah  mare,  nor  the  day-coloured  gig  with  the  red 
wheels,  nor  Tom  Smart,  would  ever  have  been  fit  for  service  again. 

"  *  Well,  damn  my  straps  and  whiskf^re/  says  Tom  Smart,  (Tom 
Bometimea  had  an  unpleasant  knack  of  swearing),  'Damn  my 
straps  and  whiskers,'  says  Tom,  *if  this  ain't  pleasant,  blow  me.' 

"You'll  very  hkeiy  ask  me,  why,  as  Tom  Smart  had  be«o 
pretty  well  blown  already,  he  expreaaed  thia  wish  to  be  submitted 
to  the  same  proceas  again.  I  can't  aay — -all  1  know  is,  that  Ton 
Smart  said  bo — or  at  least  he  always  told  my  uncle  he  said  so,  and 
if  a  juHt  the  same  thing. 

"  '  Blow  me/  says  Tom  Smart;  and  the  mare  neighed  aa  if  she 
were  precisely  of  the  same  opinion. 

" '  Cheer  up  old!  girl,'  Baid  Tom,  patting  the  bay  mare  on  the 
neck  with  the  end  of  his  whip.  '  It  won't  do  pushing  on,  such  a 
night  aa  this  •  the  first  house  we  oorae  to  we'll  put  up  at,  m  the 
faster  you  go  the  sooner  it's  over.  Soho,  old  girl — gently— 
gently-' 

"Whether  the  vixenish  mare  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  tones  of  Tom's  voice  to  comprehend  his  mean^ing,  or 
whether  she  fotmd  it  colder  standing  still  than  moving  on,  of 
course  I  can't  say.  But  I  can  say  that  Tom  had  no  sooner  finished 
speaking,  than  she  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  started  forward  at  ft 
apeed  which  made  the  clay-coloiu'ed  gig  rattle  tiU  you  would  have 
auppHMftd  every  one  of  the  red  spokes  was  going  to  fly  out  on  the 
tuif  of  Marlborough  Downs;  and  even  Tom,  whip  as  he  wa«, 
couldn't  stop  or  check  her  pace,  until  she  ilrew  up,  of  her  own 
accord,  before  a  road-side  imi  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  way, 
about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  Downs. 

"  Tom  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bouse  as  he 
threw  the  reins  to  the  hostler,  and  stuck  the  whip  in  the  box.  It 
was  a  strange  old  place,  built  of  a  kind  of  shingle,  inlaid,  as  it 
were,  with  cross-beams,  with  gable -topped  windows  projecting 
completely  over  the  pathway,  and  a  low  door  with  a  dark  porch, 
and  a  couple  of  steep  steps  leading  down  into  the  house,  instead 
of  the  moflem  fashion  of  half  a  dozen  shallow  ones,  leading  up  to 
it.  It  was  a  comfortable -looking  place  though,  for  there  was  a 
strong  cheerful  light  in  the  bar-window,  which  shed  a  bright  nj 
across  the  road,  and  even  lighted  up  the  hedge  on  the  other  side; 
and  there  was  a  red  flickering  light  in  the  opposite  window,  one 
moment  but  faintly  diacernible,  and  the  next  gleaming  strongly 
through  the  drawn  curtains,  which  intimated  that  a  rousing  fire 
was  blaidng  within.     Marking  tb*»Ae  little  evidences  with  the  eye 
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:  experienced  traveller,  Tom  dismounted  with  as  much  agility 
hia  half-frozen  limba  would  permit,  and  entered  the  house. 

"  In  less  than  five  minuteB'  time,  Tom  was  ensconced  in  the 
om  opp<:taite  the  bar — the  very  room  where  be  had  imagined  the 
•e  blazing — before  a  Bubatantial  matter-of-fact  roaring  fire,  com- 
bed of  something  short  of  a  bushel  of  coals,  and  wood  enough 
I  make  half  a  dozen  decent  gooaebenry-bughea,  piled  half  way  up 
le  chimney,  and  roaring  and  crackling  with  a  sound  that  of  itself 
ould  have  warmed  the  heart  of  any  reasonable  man.  This  was 
mfortable,  but  this  was  not  all,  for  a  smartly  dressed  girl,  with 
bright  eye  and  a  neat  ankle,  was  laying  a  very  clean  white  cloth 
1  the  table  ;  and  as  Tom  sat  with  his  slippered  feet  on  the  fender^ 
id  his  back  to  the  open  door,  he  saw  a  charming  prospect  of  the 
u*  reflected  in  the  glass  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  delightful 
IW8  of  green  bottles  and  gold  labels,  together  with  jars  of  pickles 
id  ppeservea,  and  cheeses  and  boiled  hamSj  and  rounds  of  beef, 
Tanged  on  shelves  in  the  moet  tempting  and  delicious  array, 
/"ell,  this  was  comfortable  too ;  but  even  this  was  not  all — for  in 
le  bar,  seated  at  tea  at  the  nicest  possible  little  table,  drawn 
,006  up  before  the  brightest  possible  little  fire,  was  a  buxom 
idow  of  somewhere  about  eight  and  forty  or  thereabouts,  with  a 
loe  as  comfortable  as  the  bar,  who  was  evidently  the  landlady 
f  the  house,  and  the  supreme  ruler  over  all  these  agreeable 
OBBeaaions.  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the 
rhole  picture,  and  that  waja  a  tall  man- — a  very  taU  man — in  a 
rowD  coat  and  bright  basket  buttons,  and  black  whiskers^  and 
r»vy  black  hair,  who  was  seated  at  tea  with  the  widow,  and  who 
i  required  no  great  penetration  to  discover  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
ereaading  her  to  be  a  widow  no  longer,  but  to  confer  upon  him 
be  privilege  of  sitting  down  in  that  bar,  for  and  during  the  whole 
Bmainder  of  the  term  of  his  natiiral  life. 

"  Tom  Smart  was  by  no  means  of  an  irritable  or  envious  dis- 
OBition,  but  somehow  or  other  the  tall  man  with  the  brown  coat 
nd  the  bright  basket  buttons  did  rouse  what  little  gall  he  had  in 
i*  composition,  and  did  make  him  feel  extremely  indignant,  the 
lore  especially  as  he  could  now  and  then  observe,  from  his  seat 
efore  the  glass,  certaia  little  afiectlonate  familiaritieB  passing 
etwecn  the  tall  man  and  the  widow,  which  sufficiently  denoted 
liat  the  tall  man  was  as  high  in  favour  as  he  was  In  size.  Tom 
IB  fond  of  hot  punch — I  may  venture  to  say  he  was  very  fond  of 
ot  punch — and  after  he  had  seen  the  vixenish  mare  well  fed  and 
ell  littered  down,  and  eaten  every  bit  of  the  nice  little  hot  dinner 
hich  the  widow  tossed  up  for  him  with  her  own  hands,  he  just 
Hiered  a  tmnbler  of  it,  by  way  of  experimeot.     Now  if  tWift  "««& 
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one  thing  iii  the  whole  range  of  domestic  art,  which  the  widoif 
couKl  manufacture  better  than  another,  it  was  this  identical  article; 
and  the  first  tumbler  waa  adapted  to  Tom  Smart'e  taate  with  such 
pecdiar  nicety,  that  he  ordered  a  second  with  the  least  poeaiWe 
delay.  Hot  punch  is  a  pleaaant  thing,  gentlemen— an  extremely 
pleasant  thing  under  any  circiimstancea — but  in  that  enug  old 
parlour,  before  the  roaring  fire,  with  the  wind  blowing  outside  till 
every  timber  in  the  old  house  creaked  again,  Tom  Smart  found 
it  perfectly  delightful.  He  ordered  another  tumbler,  and  then 
another — I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  he  didn't  order  another 
after  that — but  the  more  he  drank  of  the  hot  pinnch  the  more  he 
thought  of  the  tall  man, 

"  'Confound  hk  impudence,'  said  Tom  Smart  to  himself,  'what 
business  has  he  in  that  snug  bar  H  Such  an  ugly  villain  too  ! '  said 
Tom.  '  If  the  widow  had  any  taste,  she  might  surely  pick  up  some 
better  fellow  than  that'  Here  Tom's  eye  wandered  from  the 
glass  on  the  chimney-piece,  to  the  glass  on  the  table,  and  as  he 
felt  himself  becoming  gradually  sentimental,  he  emptied  the  fourth 
tumbler  of  pimch  and  ordered  a  fifth, 

"Tom  Smartj  gentlemen,  had  always  been  very  much  attached 
to  the  public  line.  It  had  long  been  hie  ambition  to  stand  in  a 
bar  of  his  own,  in  a  green  coat,  knee-cords,  and  tops.  He  had  a 
great  notion  of  taking  the  chair  at  convivial  dinnersj  and  he  had 
often  thought  how  well  he  could  preside  in  a  room  of  his  own  in 
the  talking  way,  and  what  a  capital  example  he  could  set  to  hil 
customers  in  the  drinking  department.  AU  these  things  passed 
rapidly  through  Tom's  mind  as  he  sat  drinking  the  hot  punch  by 
the  roaring  fire^  and  he  felt  very  justly  and  properly  indignant 
that  the  tall  man  should  he  in  a  fair  way  of  keeping  such  aa 
excellent  house,  while  he,  Tom  Smarts  was  as  far  off  from  it  as 
ever.  So,  after  deliberating  over  the  two  last  tumblers,  whether 
he  hadn't  a  perfect  right  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  tall  man  for 
having  contrived  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  the  buxom  widow, 
Tom  Smart  at  kst  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  very  ill-used  and  persecuted  individual^  and  had  better  go 
to  bed, 

"  Up  a  wide  and  ancient  staircase  the  smart  girl  preceded  Tom, 
shading  the  chamber  candle  with  her  hand,  to  protect  it  from  the 
currents  of  air  which  in  such  a  rarabhng  old  place  might  hare 
found  plenty  of  room  to  disport  themselves  in,  without  blowing 
the  candle  out,  but  which  did  blow  it  out  nevertheless  ;  thiu 
aflfording  Tom's  enemies  an  opportunity  of  asserting  that  it  was  ha, 
uid  not  the  wind,  who  extinguished  the  candle,  and  that  while  h« 
pretended  to  be  blowing  it  a-hght  again,  he  was  in  fact  ktasinj 
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-i  fche  girL  Be  this  as  it  may,  another  light  was  obtained,  and 
;,  Tom  was  conducted  through  a  maze  of  rooms,  and  a  labyrinth  of 
^  passages,  to  the  apartment  which  had  been  prepared  for  his 
id  reception,  where  the  girl  bid  him  good-night,  and  left  him  alone. 
"  It  was  a  good  large  room  with  big  closets,  and  a  bed  which 
might  have  served  for  a  whole  boarding-school,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
couple  of  oaken  presses  that  would  have  held  the  baggage  of  a 
small  anny ;  but  what  struck  Tom's  fancy  most,  was  a  strange, 
giim-lookhig,  high-backed  chair,  carved  in  the  most  &ntastic 
manner,  with  a  flowered  damask  cushion,  and  the  round  knobs  at 
the  bottom  of  the  legs  carefully  tied  up  in  red  doth,  as  if  it  had 
got  the  gout  in  its  toes.  Of  any  other  queer  chair,  Tom  would 
-)4  (nly  have  thought  it  was  a  queer  chair,  and  there  would  have  been 
^  aa  end  of  the  matter ;  but  there  was  something  about  this  parti- 
,^  colar  diair,  and  yet  he  couldn't  tell  what  it  was,  so  odd  and  so 
^  unlike  any  other  piece  of  furniture  he  had  ever  seen,  that  it  seemed 
g  y  to  fiuacinate  him.  He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  stared  at  the 
^    old  chair  for  half  an  hour ; — Damn  the  chair,  it  was  such  a  strange 

fAd  thing,  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  it 
^  "'Well,'  said  Tom,  slowly  undressing  himself,  and  staring  at 
j^j.  the  old  chair  all  the  while,  which  stood  with  a  mjrsterious  aspect 
^i  bjr  the  bedside,  '  I  never  saw  such  a  rum  concern  as  that  in  my 
^  days.  Very  odd,'  said  Tom,  who  had  got  rather  sage  with  the 
^  i  bot  punch,  '  Very  odd.'  Tom  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  pro- 
,  ^  foond  wisdom,  and  looked  at  the  chair  again.  He  couldn't  make 
anything  of  it  though,  so  he  got  into  bed,  covered  himself  up  warm, 
and  fell  asleep. 

"In  about  half  an  hour,  Tom  woke  up  with  a  start,  from  a 

{j  i  c<Hifiised  dream  of  tall  men  and  tumblers  of  punch  :  and  the  first 
\i  I  olgeet  that  presented  itself  to  his  waking  imagination  was  the 
et]^  ^^Ker  chair. 

n  a  "  *  I  won't  look  at  it  any  more,'  said  Tom  to  himself^  and  he 
idCi  *<iaeeied  his  eyelids  together,  and  tried  to  persuade  himself  he  was 
atkj  S^  to  sleep  again.  No  use;  nothing  but  queer  chairs  danced 
;erii  Wore  his  eyes,  kicking  up  their  legs,  jumping  over  each  other's 

Ukeks,  and  pUying  all  kinds  of  antics. 
Toi        "  *  I  may  as  well  see  one  real  chair,  as  two  or  three  complete 
Q  ts  ^^  of  fiUse  ones,'  said  Tom,  bringing  out  his  head  from  under  the 
hi*  W-dofches.    There  it  was,  plainly  discernible  by  the  light  of  the  fire, 
i^  looking  as  provoking  as  ever. 

tb  "  Tom  gased  at  the  chair ;  and,  suddenly  as  he  looked  at  it,  a 
15  •£  most  extraordinary  change  seemed  to  come  over  it  The  carving 
]ef  «f  the  back  gradually  assumed  the  lineaments  and  expression  of 
Mfq    in  old,  ibriveUed  human  &ce;  the  damask  cushion  Y)ecame  «n 
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antique,  flapped  waistcoat ;  th@  roimd  knobs  grew  into  a  couple  of 
feet,  encased  in  red  cLoth  slipperBj  and  the  whole  chair  looked  likes 
very  ugly  old  man,  of  the  previous  century,  vrith  his  arras  arkimba 
Tom  Bat  up  in  bed,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  to  dispel  the  illusion. 
No.  The  chair  was  an  ugly  old  gentleman  ;  and  what  was  more, 
he  was  winking  at  Tom  Snaart. 

"  Tom  was  naturally  a  headlong,  careless  sort  of  dog,  and  h 
had  had  five  tumblers  of  hot  punch  into  the  bargain ;  ao,  although 
he  was  a  little  startled  at  first,  he  began  to  grow  rather  indignant 
when  he  aaw  the  old  gentleman  winking  and  leering  at  him  witt 
such  au  impudent  air.  At  length  he  resolved  that  he  wouldnl 
stand  it ;  and  as  the  old  face  atill  kept  winking  away  as  faat  II 
ever,  Tom  said,  in  a  very  angry  tone — - 

"  *  What  the  devil  are  you  winking  at  me  for ! ' 

"  *  Because  I  like  it,  Tom  Smart,'  said  tbe  chair ;  or  the  S 
gentleman,  whichever  you  like  to  raiU  him.  He  stopped  winking 
though,  when  Tom  spoke,  and  began  grinniug  like  a  superannuatd 
monkey. 

"  *  How  do  you  know  my  name,  old  nutrcracker  face  ? '  inqdni 
Tom  Smart,  rather  staggered ;— though  he  pretended  to  carry  it 
oiF  so  well. 

***Cfome,  come  Tom,' said  the  old  gentleman,  'that's  not  tbt 
way  to  address  solid  Spanish  Mahogany.  Dam 'me,  you  couldnl 
treat  me  with  leas  respect  if  I  was  veneered.'  When  the  old 
gentleman  said  this,  he  looked  bo  fierce  that  Tom  began  to  gro* 
frightened. 

"*I  didn't  mean  to  treat  you  with  any  disrespect,  Sir,*  saiif 
Tom ;  in  a  much  humbler  tone  than  he  had  spoken  in  at  first 

"  '  Well,  well,'  said  the  old  fellow,  '  perhaps  not — perhaps  not 
Tom—' 

«*Sir— ' 

"  '  I  know  everything  about  you,  Tom  ;  everything.  You're 
very  poor  Tom.* 

"  •  I  certainly  am,'  said  Tom  Smart.  *  But  how  came  yon  to 
know  that ! ' 

"  'Never  mind  that,'  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  'you're  much  too 
fond  of  punch,  Tom, ' 

"  Tom  Smart  was  just  on  the  point  of  protesting  that  he  hadnl 
tasted  a  drop  since  his  last  birth-day,  but  when  his  eye  encountered 
that  of  the  old  gentleman,  he  looked  ao  knowing  that  Tom  blushed, 
and  was  aOent. 

"  *  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  the  widow's  a  fine  woman— 
remarkably  fine  woman — eh,  Tom  V  Here  the  old  feUow  screwed 
up  his  eyes,  cocked  up  one  of  hii  wasted  little  legs,  and  looketl 
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»gether  bo  unpleasantly  amoronfi,  that  Tom  was  quite  disgiuted 

h  the  levity  of  his  behaviour ; — at  his  time  of  life,  too ! 

" '  I  am  her  guardian,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  *  Are  you  1 '  inquired  Tom  Smart. 

"'I  knew  her  mother,  Tom,'  said  the  old  fellow;  'and  her 

ndmother.      She  was  very  fond  of  me — made  me  this  waist- 

t,  Tom.' 

<*  *  Did  she  t '  said  Tom  Smart. 

"  *  And  these  shoes,'  said  the  old  fellow,  lifting  up  one  of  the 

-doth  mufflers ;  '  but  don't  mention  it,  Tom.     I  i^ouldn't  like 

have  it  known  that  she  was  so  much  attached  to  me.     It 

rht  occasion  some  unpleasantness  in  the  family.'     When  the  old 

cal  said  this,  he  looked  so  extremely  impertinent,  that,  as  Tom 

art  afterwards  declared,  he  could  have  sat  upon  him  without 

lorse. 

" '  I  have  been  a  great  favourite  among  the  women  in  my  time, 

n,'  said  the  profligate  old  debauchee ;  '  hundreds  of  fine  women 

re  sat  in  my  lap  for  hours  together.     What  do  you  think  of 

.t  you  dog,  eh  t '     The  old  gentleman  was  proceeding  to  recount 

se  other  exploits  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  seized  with  such  a 

lent  fit  of  creaking  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 

" '  Just  serves  you  right,  old  boy,'  thought  Tom  Smart ;  but  he 

n't  say  anything. 

" '  Ah  ! '  said  the  old  fellow,  '  I  am  a  good  deal  troubled  with 

B  now.     I  am  getting  old,  Tom,  and  have  lost  nearly  all  my 

Is.     I  have  had  an  operation  performed,  too — a  smaU  piece  let 

0  my  back — and  I  found  it  a  severe  trial,  Tom.' 
" '  I  dare  say  you  did,  Sir,'  said  Tom  Smart 

" '  However,'  said  the  old  gentleman,    '  that's  not  the  point, 
m,  I  want  you  to  marry  the  widow.' 
"*Me,  Sir!'  said  Tom. 
"  *  You ; '  said  the  old  gentleman. 

" '  Bless  your  reverend  locks,'  said  Tom — (he  had  a  few  scattered 
rse-hairs  lefl) — *  bless  yoiur  reverend  locks,  she  wouldn't  have  me.' 
d  Tom  sighed  involuntarily,  as  he  thought  of  the  bar. 
"  *  Wouldn't  she  ? '  said  the  old  gentleman,  firmly. 
"*No,  no,'  said  Tom;  'there's  somebody  else  in  the  wind.     A 

1  man — a  confoundedly  tall  man — with  black  whiskers.' 

" 'Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  'she  will  never  have  him.* 

"'Won't  she?'   said  Tom.      'If  you  stood  in  the  bar,  old 

itleman,  you'd  tell  another  story.' 

"'Pooh,  pooh,'  said  the  old  gentleman.     'I  know  all  aboul 

V 

"**  About  whatt'  said  Tom. 
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"'The  kissing  behind  the  door,  and  &11  that  sort  of  chk^, 
Tom,'  said  tJie  old  gentleman,  and  here  he  gave  another 
impudent  look,  which  made  Tom  very  wroth,  because  as  you  ill 
know,  gentle  men,  to  hear  an  old  fellow,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
talking  about  these  things,  is  very  uupleasant^ — nothing  more  so, 

*'  'I  know  all  about  that,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  'I 
have  seen  it  done  very  oflten  in  my  time,  Toni,  between  mom 
people  than  I  should  like  to  mention  to  you ;  but  it  never  came  to 
anything  after  all.' 

"  '  You  must  have  seen  aome  queer  thingB,'  said  Tom,  with  ui 
mquisifcive  look. 

"  '  You  may  aay  that,  Tom,'  replied  the  old  fellow,  with  a  veiy 
complicated  wink.  'I  am  the  last  of  my  fiamily,  Tom,'  aaid  the 
old  gentleman,  with  a  melancholy  aigh. 

"  '  Was  it  a  large  one  V  inquired  Tom  Smart. 

" '  There  were  twelve  of  ub,  Tom,'  said  the   old  gentl 
'fine  straight -backed^  handsome  fellows   as  you'd  wish  to 
None  of  your  modem  abortions — all  with  arms,  and  with  a 
of  polish,  though  I  aay  it  that  should  not»  which  it  would 
done  your  heart  good  to  behold/ 

"  '  And  what's  become  of  the  othena,  Sir  ? '  asked  Tom  Si 

"  The  old  gentleman  applied  his  elbow  to  his  eye  as  he  re] 
'Gone,  Tom,  gone.  We  had  hard  service,  Tom,  and  they 
all  my  constitution.  They  got  rheumatic  about  the  legs 
arms,  and  went  into  kitchens  and  other  hospitals ;  and  one  of 
with  long  service  and  hard  Uaage,  positively  lost  his  senses  :■ 
got  80  crazy  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  burnt.  Shocking 
thati  Tom.' 

"  '  Dreadfiil ! '  said  Tom  Smart, 

"  The  old  fellow  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  apparently  stnij 
with  his  feelingB  of  emotion,  and  then  said 

"  '  However,  Tom,  I  am  wandering  from  the  point     This 
man^  Tom,  is  a  rasc«dly  adventurer.     The  moment  he  married 
widow,  he  would  sell  oflF"  all  the  frirniturej  and  run  away, 
would  be  the  consequence  t     She  would  be  deserted  and  redi 
to  rain,  and  I  should  catch  my  death  of  cold  in  some  h 
shop.' 

"'Yes,  but—' 

"'Don't  interrupt   me,'   said   the  old  gentleman.      *0f 
Tom,  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion  ;  for  I  well  know 
you  once  settled  yourself  in  a  public  house,  you  would  never 
it,  aa  long  as  there  was  anything  to  drink  within  its  walls.' 

"  *  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion,  I 
M/d  Tom  Smart 
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^  'Therefore,'  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  dictatorial  tone ; 
joa  shall  have  her,  and  he  shall  not.' 

" '  What  is  to  prevent  it  t '  said  Tom  Smart,  eagerly. 

" '  This  disclosure,'  replied  the  old  gentleman ;  *  he  is  already 
oaarried.' 

"  *  How  can  I  prove  it  t '  said  Tom,  starting  half  out  of  bed. 

"The  old  gentleman  untucked  his  arm  from  his  side,  and 
having  pointed  to  one  of  the  oaken  presses,  immediately  replaced 
it,  in  its  old  position. 

" '  He  little  thinks,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  that  in  the  light 
hand  pocket  of  a  pair  of  trousers  in  that  press,  he  has  left  a  letter, 
entreating  him  to  return  to  his  disconsolate  wife,  with  six — mark 
me,  Tom — six  babes,  and  all  of  them  small  ones.' 

"As  the  old  gentleman  solemnly  uttered  these  words,  his 
features  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  and  his  figure  more  shadowy. 
A  fibn  came  over  Tom  Smart's  eyes.  The  old  man  seemed  gradu- 
ally blending  into  the  chair,  the  damask  waistcoat  to  resolve  into 
a  cushion,  the  red  slippers  to  shrink  into  little  red  cloth  bags. 
The  light  faded  gently  away,  and  Tom  Smart  fell  back  on  his 
piUow,  and  dropped  asleep. 

"  Morning  roused  Tom  from  the  lethargic  slumber,  into  which 
he  had  fallen  on  the  disappearance  of  the  old  man.  He  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  for  some  minutes  vainly  endeavoured  to  recall  the  events 
of  the  preceding  night  Suddenly  they  rushed  upon  him.  He 
looked  at  the  chair,  it  was  a  £uitastic  and  grim-looking  piece  of 
fomiture,  certainly,  but  it  must  have  been  a  remarkably  ingenious 
and  lively  imagination,  that  could  have  discovered  any  resemblance 
between  it  and  an  old  man. 

"'How  are  you,  old  boy?'  said  Tom.  He  was  bolder  in  the 
dayUght — ^most  men  are. 

"  The  chair  remained  motionless,  and  spoke  not  a  word. 

"  *  Miserable  morning,'  said  Tom.  No.  The  chair  would  not 
be  drawn  into  conversation. 

"  *  Which  press  did  you  point  to  ? — you  can  tell  me  that,'  said 
Tom.     Devil  a  word,  gentlemen,  the  chair  would  say. 

" '  If  s  not  much  trouble  to  open  it,  any  how,'  said  Tom,  getting 
out  of  bed  very  deUberately.  He  walked  up  to  one  of  the  presses. 
The  key  was  in  the  lock;  he  turned  it,  and  opened  the  door. 
There  was  a  pair  of  trousers  there.  He  put  his  hand  into  the 
pocket)  and  drew  forth  the  identical  letter  the  old  gentleman  had 
desdibedj 

" '  Queer  sort  of  thing,  this,'  sud  Tom  Smart ;  looking  first  at 
the  chair  and  then  at  the  press,  and  then  at  the  letter,  and  then 
It  the  chair  again.     '  Very  queer,'  said  Tom.     But  aa  there  ^«a 
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nothing  in  either  to  lessen  the  queerness,  he  thought  he  might  ai 
well  dress  himself,  and  settle  the  tall  man's  business  at  once — ^juat 
to  put  him  out  of  hijs  miaery. 

"Tom  surveyed  the  rootna  he  paased  through,  on  his  way  daws 
stairs,  with  the  scrutinisiog  eye  of  a  landlord;  thinking  it  oet 
imposaihle,  that  hefore  long,  they  aud  their  contents  would  be  hil 
property.  The  tall  man  was  standrng  in  the  snug  little  bar,  with 
hie  hands  behind  him,  quite  at  home.  He  grinned  vacantly  it 
Tom.  A  casual  observer  might  have  supposed  he  did  it,  only  to 
show  his  white  teeth ;  but  Tom  Smart  thought  that  a  conscious 
ness  of  triumph  was  passing  through  the  place  where  the  tiQ 
maja's  mind  would  have  been»  if  he  had  had  any.  Tom  laughed  ii 
his  face ;  and  summoned  the  landlady. 

"  '  Good  morning,  Ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart,  closing  the  door  o< 
the  little  parlour  as  the  widow  entered. 

**  *  Good  morning,  Sir,*  said  the  widow.  *  What  will  you  tal» 
for  breakfast,  Si^ !  * 

"Tom  was  thinking  how  he  should  open  the  case,  so  he  mads 
no  answer, 

"  '  There's  a  very  nice  ham,'  said  the  widow,  'and  a  beautiM 
cold  larded  fowl.     Shall  I  send  'em  in,  Sir  I' 

"  These  words  roused  Tom  from  his  reflectious.  His  admira- 
tion of  the  widow  increased  ae  she  spoke.  Thoughtful  creature  t 
Comfortable  provider ! 

*'  'Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the  bar,  Ma'am  T  inquired  Tom. 

"  '  His  name  is  Jinkins,  Sir,'  said  the  widow,  slightly  bluBhing. 

"•  He's  a  tall  man,'  said  Tom. 

"  *  He  is  a  very  fine  man,  Sir/  replied  the  widow,  '  and  a  veij 
nice  gentleman.' 

"*Ah!'  said  Tom. 

"  *  Is  there  anything  more  you  want,  Sir  t  *  inquired  the  widoWr 
rather  puzzled  by  Tom's  manner. 

"  'Why,  yes,'  said  Tom,  '  My  dear  Ma'am,  wiD  you  have  thi 
kindness  to  sit  down  for  one  moment  ? ' 

"  The  widow  looked  much  amazed,  but  she  sat  down,  and  Tom 
sat  down  too,  close  beside  her.  I  doo't  know  how  it  happenfti, 
gentlemen — indeed  my  uncle  used  to  tell  me  that  Tom  Smart  said 
he  didn't  know  how  it  happened  either — but  somehow  or  otb« 
the  palm  of  Tom's  hand  fell  upon  the  back  of  the  widow's  hand, 
and  remained  there  while  he  apoke. 

"'*  My  dear  Ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart^he  had  always  a  great 
notion  of  committing  the  amiEble-—*  My  dear  Ma'am,  you  deserfB 
a  very  eicellent  husband  ;— you  do  indeed.' 

"  '  Lor.  Sir  I '  said  the  widow — as  well  she  might ;  Tom's  tnodi 
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of  commencing  the  conversation  being  rather  unusual,  not  to  say 
startling,  the  fact  of  his  never  having  set  eyes  upon  her  before  the 
previous  night,  being  taken  into  consideration.     '  Lor,  Sir ! ' 

"  *  I  scorn  to  flatter,  mj  dear  Ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart.  *  You 
deserve  a  veiy  admirable  husband,  and  whoever  he  is,  he'll  be  a 
very  lucky  man.'  As  Tom  said  this,  his  eye  involuntarily  wandered 
from  the  widow's  &ce  to  the  comforts  around  him. 

"  The  widow  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever,  and  made  an  effort 
to  rise.  Tom  gently  pressed  her  hand,  as  if  to  detain  her,  and  she 
kq>t  her  seat.  Widows,  gentlemen,  are  not  usually  timorous,  as 
my  uncle  used  to  say. 

"  *  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  your  good 
opinion,'  said  the  buxom  landlady,  half- laughing  ;  'and  if  ever  I 
many  again' — 

" '  Iff*  said  Tom  Smart,  looking  very  shrewdly  out  at  the  right- 
hand  comer  of  his  left  eye.     *  If* — 

'  •  Well,'  said  the  widow,  laughing  outright  this  time.     '  When 
I  do,  I  hope  I  shall  have  as  good  a  husband  as  you  describe.' 
"*Jinkins  to  wit,'  said  Tom. 
**  *  Lor,  Sir ! '  exclaimed  the  widow. 
«'0h,  don't  tell  me,'  said  Tom,  'I  know  him.' 
" '  I  am  sure  nobody  who  knows  him,  knows  anything  bad  of 
bim,'  said  the  widow,  bridling  up  at  the  mysterious  air  with  which 
Tom  bad  spoken. 

" '  Hem,'  said  Tom  Smart 

"  The  widow  began  to  think  it  was  high  time  to  cry,  so  she  took 
out  her  handkerchief,  and  inquired  whether  Tom  wished  to  insult 
her,  whether  he  thought  it  like  a  gentleman  to  take  away  the 
character  of  another  gentleman  behind  his  back,  why,  if  he  had  got 
J    anything  to  say,  he  didn't  say  it  to  the  man,  like  a  man,  instead  of 

terrifying  a  poor  weak  woman  in  that  way ;  and  so  forth. 
.,        "' I'll  say  it  to  him  fast  enough,'  said  Tom,  'only  I  want  you 
■"    to  hear  it  first.' 

-^        "  *  What  is  it  t '  inquired  the  widow,  looking  intently  in  Tom's 
Jl    countenance. 

J  ** '  m  astonish  you,'  said  Tom,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 
^  ** '  If  it  is,  that  he  wants  money,'  said  the  widow,  '  I  know  that 
^:    already,  and  you  needn't  trouble  yourself.' 

" '  Pooh,  nonsense,  that's  nothing,'  said  Tom  Smart ;  '  /  want 
^     money.     'Tan't  that.' 
^         "  *  Oh  dear,  what  can  it  be  t '  exclaimed  the  poor  widow. 

" '  D(Hi't  be  frightened,'  said  Tom  Smart.    He  slowly  drew  forth 
J    the  letter,  and  unfolded  it.    '  You  won't  scream  t '  said  Tom,  doubt- 
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••  *  No,  no,'  replied  the  widow  ;  'let  me  see  it.' 

*'  *  You  won'^t  go  faiuting  away,  or  auy  of  that  uonaenee  1  Midi 
Tom.  JtM 

"  '  ]N"o,  no/  retuTQed  the  widow,  hastily.  ^H 

"  '  And  don't  run  out,  and  blow  him  up,'  said  Tom,  *  because  HI 
do  all  that  for  you ;  you  had  better  not  exert  yourBelf.' 

"  *  Well,  well,'  said  the  widow,  '  let  me  see  it.' 

" '  I  will,'  replied  Tom  Smart ;  and,  with  these  words,  he  placed 
the  letter  in  the  widow's  hand. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say,  that  Tom  Smart  said, 
the  widow's  Uoiemtationa  when  abe  heard  the  diaclosure  would  have 
pierced  a  heart  of  stone.  Tom  waa  certainly  very  tender-hearted, 
but  they  pierced  his,  to  the  very  core.  The  widow  rocked  hersell 
to  and  fro,  aad  wrung  her  handij. 

"  '  Oh,  the  deception  and  villMJiy  of  the  meui ! '  Baid  the  widow. 

"  •  Frightful,  my  dear  Ma'am  ;  but  compose  yourself'  said  Ton 
Smart 

"  *  Oh,  I  can't  compose  myself,'  shrieked  the  widow.  '  I  shaD 
never  find  any  one  else  I  can  love  bo  much  ! ' 

"  *  Oh  yes  you  will,  my  dear  aoul,*  aaid  Tom  Smart,  letting  faJl 
a  ehower  of  the  largeat-eiaed  tears,  in  pity  for  the  widow's  misfor- 
tunea.  Tom  Smart,  in  the  energy  of  his  compassion,  had  put  hia 
arm  round  the  widow'e  waiet ;  and  the  widow,  in  a  paaaion  of  grief, 
had  clasped  Tom's  hand.  She  looked  up  in  Tom's  face,  and  smiled 
through  her  tears.  Tom  looked  down  in  her^a,  and  smiled  through 
hia. 

"  1  never  coulil  find  out,  gentlemen,  whether  Tom  did  or  did  not' 
kiss  the  widow  at  that  particular  moment.  He  used  to  tell  my 
uncle  be  didn't,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  Between  01l^' 
selves,  gentlemen,  I  rather  think  he  did, 

"  At  all  events,  Tom  kicked  the  very  tali  man  out  at  the  front' 
door  half  an  hour  after,  and  married  the  widow  a  month  after.  Audi 
he  used  to  drive  about  the  country,  with  the  clay-coloured  gig  vitW 
the  red  wheels,  and  the  viyenish  mare  with  the  fast  pace,  till  kfl' 
gave  up  business  many  years  afterwards,  and  went  to  France  with 
hia  wife ;  and  then  the  old  house  was  pulled  down." 
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"Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  jou,"  said   the  inquisitive 
geotleroan,  "  what  became  of  the  chair  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  one-eyed  bagmanj  "  it  was  observed  to  creak 
very  much  on  the  day  of  the  wedding  ;  but  Tom  Smart  couldn't  say 
for  certain,  whether  it  was  with  pleasure  or  bodily  infirmity.  H« 
rather  thought  it  waa  the  latter,  though,  for  it  never  spoke 
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"  Everybody  believed  the  story,  didn't  they  ? "  said  the  dirty- 
fitced  man,  re-filling  his  pipe. 

"  Except  Tom's  enemies,"  replied  the  bagman.  "  Some  of  *em 
said  Tom  invented  it  altogether ;  and  others  said  he  was  drunk,  and 
fancied  it,  and  got  hold  of  the  wrong  trousers  by  mistake  before  he 
went  to  bed.     But  nobody  ever  minded  what  they  said." 

"  Tom  Smart  said  it  was  all  true  1 " 

"Every  word." 

"  And  your  uncle  t " 

"Every  letter." 

"They  must  have  been  nice  men,  both  of  'em ; "  said  the  dirty- 
fiued  man. 

"  Yes,  they  were,"  replied  the  bagman ; "  very  nice  men  indeed!" 


CHAPTER  XV. 
nr  WHICH  IS  orvKN  a  faithful  porteaiturb  of  two  DISTISr- 

GUISHSD  persons;  Ain>  AN  ACCURATE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A 
PUBUO  BREAKFAST  IN  THEIR  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS  :  WHICH 
PUBLIC  BREAKFAST,  LEADS  TO  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  AN  OLD  AC- 
QUAINTANCE, AND  THE  OOMMENCEMKNT  OF  ANOTHER  CHAPTER. 

Mr.  'Pickwick's  conscience  had  been  somewhat  reproaching 
him,  for  his  recent  neglect  of  his  friends  at  the  Peacock ;  and  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  walking  forth  in  quest  of  them,  on  the 
third  morning  after  the  election  had  terminated,  when  his  faithful 
valet  put  into  his  hand  a  card,  on  which  was  engraved  the  following 
inacriptioii. 

i99lt0.  %ta  J^untet. 

The  Dm.     Eatannnll. 

"Person's  a  waitin',"  said  Sam,  epigrammatically. 

"  Does  the  person  want  me,  Sam  ] "  inquired  Mr.  Rckwick. 

**  He  wants  you  partickler ;  and  no  one  elsell  do,  as  the  Devil's 
inivate  secretary  said,  ven  he  fetched  avay  Doctor  Faustus,"  replied 
lir.  Weller. 

"iTc.     Is  it  a  gentleman  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  A  wary  good  imitation  o'  one,  if  it  an't,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*  But  this  is  a  lady's  card,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Given  me  by  a  gen'lm'n,  hows'ever,"  replied  Sam,  "  and  he'a 
A  waitin'  in  the  drawing-room — said  he'd  rather  wait  all  day,  than 
not  see  yon." 
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Mr.  Pickwick  on  hearing  this  detemaination,  deBcended  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  sat  a  grave  man,  who  started  up  oq  hiiB  en- 
trwice,  and  Baid,  with  an  air  of  profound  respect —  JH 

"  Mr,  Pickwick,  I  presume  t "  ^( 

"  The  aaiue." 

"  Allow  me.  Sir,  the  honour  of  grasping  your  hand— permit  me 
Sir,  to  shake  it,"  eaid  the  grave  man. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  stranger  shook  the  extended  hand,  and  then  continued. 

"  We  have  heard  of  your  fame,  Sir.  The  noise  of  your  aDti- 
quarian  dJAcussion  has  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hiinter — my 
wife,  Sir :  /am  J/r.  Leo  Hirater " — the  etranger  paused,  as  if  he; 
expected  that  Mr.  Hckwick  would  be  overcome  by  the  diflcloaiire;! 
but  seeing  that  he  remained  perfectly  calm,  proceeded. 

*'  My  wife,  Sir— Mrs.  Leo  Hunter — ia  proud  to  number  among 
her  acquaintance,  all  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  celfr| 
brated  by  their  works  and  talente.  Permit  n^e,  Sir,  to  place  m  i! 
conspicuous  part  of  the  list  the  name  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  hia 
brother  members  of  the  club  that  derives  its  name  from  him." 

**  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  make  the  acqimintance  of  sucb 
a  lady>  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  : 

"  You  ghall  make  it.  Sir,"  said  the  grave  man.     "  To-morroii 
morning,  Sir,  we  give  a  public  breakfast — a  f^  ckampetre — to  i 
great  number  of  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  celebrated  bjj 
their  works  and  talents.     Permit  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter^  Sir,  to  \m 
the  gratification  of  seeing  you  at  the  Den." 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick. 

•*  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  has  many  of  these  breakfasts*  Sir,"  reai 
the  new  acquaintance — ^* '  Feasts  of  reason,  Sir,  and  flows  of  ao^ 
as  somebody  who  wrote  a  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  on  her  break] 
fasts,  feelingly  and  originally  observed." 

"  Was  ke  celebrated  for  his  works,  and  talents  1 "  inquired  Ml 
Pickwick. 

"He  was,  Six,'*  replied  the  grave  man,  "all  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter^ 
acquaintance  are;  it  is  her  ambition,  Sir,  to  have  no  otbi 
acquaintance." 

"  It  is  a  very  noble  ambition,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•'When  I  inform  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  that  that  remark  fell  fit»l 
pour  lips,  Sir,  she  wiU  indeed  be  proud/'  said  the  grave  nwa 
"You  have  a  gentleman  in  your  train,  who  has  produced  bom 
beautiful  little  poems,  I  think,  Sir." 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  a  great  taste  for  poetry,"  li 
plied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"So  has  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  Sir.    She  dotes  on  poetry.  Sir.    8li 
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•dores  it ;  I  may  say  that  her  whole  soul  and  mind  are  wound  up, 
and  entwined  with  it.  She  has  produced  some  delightful  pieces, 
herself,  Sir.  You  may  have  met  with  her  '  Ode  to  an  expiring 
Frog,'  Sir." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yon  astonish  me,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter.  '*  It  created 
an  immense  sensation.  It  was  signed  with  an  '  L '  and  eight  stars, 
and  appeared  originally  in  a  Lady's  Magazine.     It  commenced 

"  Can  I  view  thee  panting,  lying 
On  thy  stomach,  without  sighing  ; 
Can  I  unmoved  see  thee  dying 

On  a  log, 
Expiring  frog  I " 

"Beautiful !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Fine,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter,  "  so  simple." 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  The  next  verse  is  still  more  touching.     Shall  I  repeat  it  ? " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  It  runs  thus,"  said  the  grave  man,  still  more  gravely. 

*'  Say,  have  fiends  in  shape  of  boys, 
With  wild  halloo,  and  orutal  noise, 
Hunted  thee  from  marshy  joys, 

With  a  doe, 
Expiring  frog  I " 

"  Finely  expressed,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"All  point.  Sir,  all  point,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter,  "but  you 
diall  hear  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  repeat  it     She  can  do  justice  to  it, 
]&.    She  will  repeat  it,  in  character,  Sir,  to-morrow  morning." 
'        "In  character!" 

"As  Minerva.     But  I  forgot — it's  a  fancy  dress  dejeune." 
"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  at  his  own  figure — 
•  •* I  can't  possibly" — 

"Can't  Sir;  can't!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leo  Hunter.     "Solomon 

"^  IiQcaB  the  Jew  in  the  High  Street,  has  thousands  of  fan<^  dresses. 

^  Consider,  Sir,  how  many  appropriate  characters  are  open  for  your 

^'•election.     Plato,  Zeno,   Epicurua,  Pythagoras — all  founders  of 

:  duhs." 

^       "I  know  that," sud  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  but  as  I  cannot  put  myself 
^^  fa  competition  with  those  great  men,  I  cannot  presume  to  wear 
I  tbeir  ^xemtmJ* 
\      The  giBTe  man  omadered  deeply,  itx  a  few  seconds,  and  th«B 
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"  On  reflection,  Sir,  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  not  affoitf 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  greater  pleasure,  if  her  guests  aaw  a  gentleman 
of  your  celebrity  in  his  own  coBtume,  rather  than  iu  an  assumed 
one.  I  may  venture  to  promise  an  exception  in  your  case.  Sir- 
yes,  I  am  quite  certain  that  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  I  maj 
venture  to  do  ao." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  ehall  have  great  pleasm 
in  coming," 

"  But  I  waste  your  time,  Sir,"  said  the  grave  man,  as  if  BFuddenlj 
recoUecting  himself.  "  I  know  its  value,  Sir,  I  will  not  detain 
you.  I  may  tell  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  then,  that  she  may  confidently 
expect  you  and  your  distinguished  friends  1  Gofxi  morning,  Sir,  1 
am  proud  to  have  beheld  so  eminent  a  personage^^oot  a  step,  Sir; 
not  a  word."  And  without  giving  Mr.  Pickwick  time  to  offer 
remonstrance  or  denial,  Mr,  Leo  Hunter  stalked  gravely  away. 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  up  hia  hat,  and  repaired  to  the  Peacock,  but 
Mr.  Winkle  had  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  the  fancy  ball  there, 
before  him, 

"  Mrs.  Pott's  going,"  were  the  first  words  with  which  he  saluted 
his  leader. 

"  Is  she  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  As  Apollo/*  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  "  Only  Pott  objects  to  tk 
tunic." 

"He  ia  right.  He  is  quite  right,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick  &^] 
phaticalJy. 

"  Yes  ;^80  she's  going  to  wear  a  white  satin  gown  with  { 
spangles." 

"They'll  hardly  know  what  she's  meant  for;  will  theyt" 
inquired  Mr  Snodgra&s. 

"  Of  course  they  will/'  replied  Mr,  Winkle  indignantly.  *'  ThejTl 
see  her  lyre,  wna't  theyl" 

"  True  ;  I  forgot  that,"  said  Mr.  Snoiigrass. 

"  I  shall  go  as  a  Bandit,"  interposed  Mr.  Tupmam. 

*'  What !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  sudden  start 

"  As  a  bandit,"  repeated  Mr,  Tupman,  mildly. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  paid  Mr.  Pickwick,  gazing  with 
solemn  stenmess  at  hia  friend,  "  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  that  it  ifl  your  intention  to  put  yourself  into  a  green  velvil 
jacket,  with  a  two-inch  tail  1  '* 

"Such  M  my  intention,  Sir,"  replied  Mr,  Tupman  wanollk 
"  And  why  not.  Sir  I "  ^ 

"Because  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  considerably  excited — "B» 
cause  you  arc  too  old,  Sir." 

"  Too  old  ! "  excbimed  Mr.  Tupman- 
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f  any  further  ground  of  objection  be  wanting,"  continued 
ick,  "  you  are  too  fat,  Sir." 

laid  Mr.  Tupman,  his  face  sufi^ed  with  a  crimson  glow, 
n  insult." 

replied  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  same  tone,  "  It  is  not  half 
to  you,  that  your  appearance  in  my  presence  in  a  green 
:et,  witii  a  two-inch  toil,  would  be  to  ma" 
said  Mr.  Tupman,  "  you're  a  fellow." 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  you're  another ! " 
pman  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  glared  at  Mr.  Pick- 
•.  Pickwick  returned  the  glare,  concentrated  into  a  focua 
of  his  spectacles,  and  breathed  a  bold  defiance.     Mr. 
and  Mr.  Winkle,  looked  on,  petrified  at  beholding  such 
:ween  two  such  men. 

Bald  Mr.  Tupman,  after  a  short  pause,  speaking  in  a  low 
,  "  you  have  called  me  old." 
e,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
fat." 

erate  the  charge." 
i  fellow." 
uare!" 

vas  a  fearful  pause. 

ttachment  to  your  person,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  speaks 
3ice  tremulous  with  emotion,  and  tucking  up  his  wrist- 
nwhile,  "  is  great — very  great — but  upon  that  person,  I 
summary  vengeance." 

on,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  Stimulated  by  the 
ature  of  the  dialogue,  the  heroic  man  actually  threw 
to  a  paralytic  attitude,  confidently  supposed  by  the  two 
B  to  have  been  intended  as  a  posture  of  defence. 
; ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass,  suddenly  recovering  the 
speech,  of  which  intense  astonishment  had  previously 
,  and  rushing  between  the  two,  at  the  imminent  hazard 
g  an  application  on  the  temple  from  each.  "  What !  Mr. 
with  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  you  !  Mr.  Tupman  ! 
)mmon  with  us  all,  derives  a  lustre  from  his  undying 
'or  shame,  gentlemen ;  for  shame." 
wonted  lines  which  momentary  passion  had  ruled  in  Mr. 
I  clear  and  open  brow,  gradually  melted  away,  as  his 
nd  spoke,  like  the  marks  of  a  black-lead  pencil  beneath 
ing  influence  of  India  rubber.  His  countenance  had 
a  usual  benign  expression  ere  he  concluded, 
^e  been  hasty,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  very  hasty.  Tup- 
r  hand." 
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Tho  da.Tk  ehadov  passed  from  Air.  Tupman's  face,  &a  he  ▼ansfy 
grasped  the  hand  of  Ms  friend. 

*'  I  have  been  hasty,  too,"  said  he. 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  the  fault  waa  mine. 
You  will  wear  the  green  velvet  jacket  1 " 

"No,  no,"  replied  Mr,  Tupmaa 

"  To  oblige  me,  you  will,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,  well,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Tupnian. 

It  was  !iccordini!;ly  settled  that  Mr.  Tupmau,  Mr.  Winkle,  and 
Mr,  SnodgrasB,  should  all  wear  fancy  dresses.  Thus  Mr  Pickwick 
waa  led  by  the  very  warmth  of  his  own  good  feelings  to  give  hii 
consent  to  a  proceeding  from  which  his  better  judgment  would 
have  recoiled — a  onore  striking  illustration  of  his  amiable  character 
could  hardly  have  been  conceived,  even  if  the  events  recorded  in 
these  pages  bail  been  wholly  imaginary. 

Mr.  Leo  Huuter  had  not  exaggerated  the  i-eaources  of  Mr. 
Solomon  Lucas.  His  wardrobe  waa  extensive — very  extensive— 
not  strictly  classic^  perhapa,  nor  quite  new,  nor  did  it  contain  any 
one  garment  made  precisely  altrer  the  fashion  of  any  age  or  time^ 
but  everything  was  more  or  less  spangled  ;  and  what  can  be  prettiet 
than  spjingles  ?  It  may  be  objected  that  they  are  uot  adapted  to 
the  daylight,  but  everybody  knows  that  they  would  glitter  if  then 
were  lamps ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  if  people  give 
fancy  balls  in  the  day-time,  and  the  dresses  do  not  show  quite  il 
well  as  they  would  by  night,  the  fault  lies  solely  with  the  peopte 
who  give  the  fancy  balls,  and  is  in  no  wise  chargeable  on  tte 
spangles.  Such  was  the  convincing  reasoning  of  Mr.  Solomon 
Luf^ ;  and  influenced  by  such  arguraenta  did  Mr,  Tupman,  Mr, 
Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  engage  to  array  themselves  in  costumM 
which  his  taste  and  experience  induced  him  to  recommend  M 
admirably  Buite<i  to  the  occasion. 

A  carriage  was  hired  from  the  Town  Arms,  for  the  accommod* 
tion  of  the  Pickwickians,  and  a  chariot  was  ordered  from  the  same 
repository,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pott  to 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  grounds,  which  Mr.  Pott,  as  a  delicate  acknow- 
ledgment of  having  received  an  invitation,  had  alreatiy  confidentij 
predicted  in  the  EatanswiU  Gazette  "would  present  a  scene  tH 
varied  and  delicious  enchantment — a  bewildering  coruscation  d 
beauty  and  talent— a  lavish  and  prodigal  display  of  hospitality — 
above  all,  a  degree  of  splendour  softened  by  the  most  exquisite 
taste ;  and  adornment  refined  with  perfect  harmony  and  the 
cnastest  good-keepiDg — compared  with  which,  the  fabled  gorgeoufi' 
ness  of  Eastern  Fairy  Land  itself^  would  appear  to  be  clothed  in 
aa  many  dark  and  murky  oolouxs,  ae  must  be  the  mind  of  tin 
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enetic  and  unmanly  being  who  could  presume  to  taint  with  the 
lom  of  his  envy,  the  preparations  making  by  the  virtuous  and 
hiy  distinguished  lady,  at  whose  shrine  this  humble  tribute  of 
niration  was  offered."  This  last  was  a  piece  of  biting  sarcasm 
inst  the  Independent,  who  in  consequence  of  not  having  been 
ited  at  all,  had  been  through  four  numbers  affecting  to  sneer  at 
whole  affair,  in  his  very  largest  type,  with  all  the  adjectives  in 
ital  letters. 

The  morning  came;  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  Mr. 
man  in  full  Brigand's  costume,  with  a  very  tight  jacket,  sitting 
I  a  pincushion  over  his  back  and  shoulders :  the  upper  portion 
lis  legs  encased  in  the  velvet  shorts,  and  the  lower  part  thereof 
kthed  in  the  complicated  bandages  to  which  all  Brigands  are 
oliarly  attached.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  his  open  and  ingenuous 
ntenance,  well  mustachioed  and  corked,  looking  out  from  an 
Q  shirt  collar ;  and  to  contemplate  the  sugar-loaf  hat,  decorated 
h  ribbons  of  all  colours,  which  he  was  compelled  to  carry  on 
knee,  inasmuch  as  no  known  conveyance  with  a  top  to  it,  would 
lit  of  any  man's  carrying  it  between  his  head  and  the  roof, 
lally  humourous  and  agreeable,  was  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
dgrass  in  blue  satin  trunks  and  cloak,  white  silk  tights  and 
es,  and  Grecian  helmet,  which  everybody  knows  (and  if  they 
lot,  Mr.  Solomon  Lucas  did)  to  have  been  the  regular,  authentic, 
ry-day  costume  of  a  Troubadour,  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
he  time  of  their  final  disappearance  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
this  was  pleasant,  but  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
ating  of  tiie  populace  when  the  carriage  drew  up,  behind  Mr. 
f  s  chariot,  which  chariot  itself  drew  up  at  Mr.  Pott's  door, 
ch  door  itself  opened,  and  displayed  the  great  Pott  accoutred 
a  Russian  officer  of  justice,  with  a  tremendous  knout  in  his 
d — tasteMly  typical  of  the  stem  and  mighty  power  of  the 
answill  Gazette,  and  the  fearful  lashings  it  bestowed  on  public 
nders. 

"  Bravo ! "  shouted  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  from  the 
sage,  when  they  beheld  the  walking  allegory. 
"  Bravo  1 "   Mr.   Pickwick   was   heard   to  exclaim,   from   the 
sage. 

"Hoo — roar  Pott,"  shouted  the  populace.  Amid  these 
itations,  Mr.  Pott,  smiling  with  that  kind  of  bland  dignity 
ich  sufficiently  testified  that  he  felt  his  power,  and  knew  how 
ixert  it,  got  into  the  chariot 

Then  there  emerged  from  the  house,  Mrs.  Pott,  who  would 
'e  looked  very  like  Apollo  if  she  hadn't  had  a  gown  on : 
ducted  by  Mr.  Winkle,  who  in  his  light  red-coat,  oovM  -ttoX 

H 


poaaibly  have  been  mistaken  for  anything  but  a  sportsman,  if  he 
had  not  borne  an  equal  resemblance  to  a  general  postman.  Last 
of  all,  came  Mr.  Pickwick,  whom  the  boyi  applauded  b£  loudly  . 
aa  anybody,  probably  under  the  impreflsion  that  his  tighfca  aoti  j 
gaiters  were  some  remnants  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  then  the  two 
vehiclea  proceeded  to  wards  Mre.  Leo  Hunter^s,  Mr.  WeHer  (who 
was  to  assist  in  waiting)  being  stationed  on  the  box  of  that  in 
which  bis  master  was  seated. 

Every  one  of  the  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and  babiea,  who 
were  assembled  to  see  the  yisitera  in  their  fancy  drea&ea,  screamed 
with  delight  and  extasy,  when  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  Brigand 
on  one  arm,  and  the  Troubadour  on  the  other,  walked  sr)lemnly 
up  the  entrance.  Never  were  such  shouts  heard,  as  those  whidi 
greeted  Mr.  Tupman's  efforts  to  fix  the  sugar-loaf  hat  on  hii 
head,  by  way  of  entering  the  garden  iii  style. 

The  preparations  were  on  the  most  delightful  scale  ;  Ml; 
realising  the  prophetic  Pott'a  anticipations  about  the  gorgeousnen 
of  Eastern  Fairy -land,  and  at  once  affording  a  suthcient  con- 
tradiction to  the  Kialiguant  statements  of  the  reptile  ludependeot 
The  grounds  were  more  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter  in  extent, 
and  they  were  filled  with  people  t  Never  was  such  a  blaze  oil 
beauty,  and  fsushion,  and  literature.  There  was  the  young  lady 
who  "  did  "  the  poetry  in  the  Eatanswill  Grazette,  in  the  garh  of 
a  sultana,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
"  did  "  the  review  department,  and  who  was  appropriately  habitfld 
in  a  field  marshal's  uniform — the  boots  excepted.  There  werti 
hosts  of  these  geniuses,  and  any  reasonable  person  would  haWi 
thoiight  it  honour  enough  to  meet  them.  But  more  than  theaa, 
there  were  half  a  dozen  lions  from  London — authors,  real  author^- 
who  had  written  whole  books,  and  priuted  theui  afterwards — ani 
here  you  might  see  'em,  walking  about,  like  ordinary  meug 
smiling,  and  talking — aye,  and  talking  pretty  coneiderabfe 
nonsense  too^  no  doubt  with  the  benign  intention  of  rendering 
themselves  intelligible  to  the  common  people  about  them.  More- 
over, there  was  a  band  of  music  in  pasteboard  caps ;  four  somd- 
thing-ean  singers  in  the  costume  of  their  country,  and  a  dotem 
hired  waiters  in  the  costume  of  their  country ^and  very  dirt^ 
costume  too.  And  above  all,  there  was  Mm  Leo  Hunter  in  thi^ 
character  of  Minerva,  receiving  the  company,  and  overflowing  willi 
pride  and  gratification  at  the  notion  of  having  called  such  diPj 
tinguished  individuals  together. 

"  Mr,  Pickwick,  Ma'am,"  said  a  servant,  as  that  gentlaa 
approached  the  presiding  goddess,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  i 
the  Brigand  and  Troubadour  on  either  arm. 
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■t — ^where ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  gtarting  up,  in 
d  rapture  of  surprise. 
I,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

possible  that  I  have  really  the  gratification  of  beholding 
i^ck  himself ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 
3ther.  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  bowing  very  low. 
me  to  introduce  my  fiiends — Mr.  Tupman — Mr.  Winkle 
odgrass — to  the  authoress  of  *  The  Expiring  Frog.' " 
Pew  people  but  those  who  have  tried  it,  know  what  a 
)rocess  it  is,  to  bow  in  green  yelvet  smalls,  and  a  tight 
d  high-crowned-hat,  or  in  blue  satin  trunks  and  white 
mee-cords  and  top-boots  that  were  never  made  for  the 
nd  have  been  fixed  upon  him  without  the  remotest 
to  the  comparative  dimensions  of  himself  and  the  suit 
re  such  distortions  as  Mr.  Tupman's  frame  underwent  in 
.  to  appear  easy  and  graceful — never  was  such  ingenious 

as  his  fancy-dressed  friends  exhibited. 
Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  "  I  must  make  you 
lot  to  stir  from  my  side  the  whole   day.     There  are 
of  people  here,  that  I  must  positively  introduce  you  to." 
are  very  kind.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
he  first  place,  here  are  my  little  girls;  I  had  almost 
them,"  said  Minerva,  carelessly  pointing  towards  a  couple 
)wn  young  ladies,  of  whom  one  might  be  about  twenty, 
other  a  year  or  two  older,  and  who  were  dressed  in 
nile  costimaes — whether  to  make  them  look  young,  or 
mia  younger,  Mr.  Pickwick  does  not  distinctly  inform  us. 
'  are  very  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  juveniles 
'ay,  after  being  presented.   . 
'   are  very  like   their   mamma.    Sir,"   said    Mr.    Pott, 

ly. 

fou  naughty  man,"  exclaimed  Mrs.   Leo  Hunter,  play- 
ing the  Editor's  arm  with  her  fan  (Minerva  with  a  fan  !) 

now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hunter,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  who  was 
•  in  ordinary  at  thie  Den,  "you  know  that  when  your 
u  in  the  ^hibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  last  year, 
'  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  for  you,  or  your 
daughter;  for  you  were  so  much  alike  that  there  was 
the  difference  between  you." 

,   and   if  they   did,  why   need  you  repeat   it,   before 
I "  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  bestowing  another  tap  on  the 
g  lion  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette. 
,t.  Count,"  screamed  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  to  a  well-whiskered 

in  a  foreign  uniform,  who  was  passing  by. 
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"Ah !  you  want  me  ? "  said  the  Count,  turning  back. 

"I  want  to  introduce  two  very  clever  people  to  each  other," 
id  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  "  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  have  great  pleasure 
introducing  you  to  Count  Smorltork."  She  added  in  a  hurried 
isper  to  Mr.  Pickwick — "the  famous  foreigner — gathering 
terials  for  his  great  work  on  England — hem  I — Count  Smorltork, 
.  Pickwick." 

Mr.  Pickwick  saluted  the  Coimt  with  all  the  reverence  due  to 
^eat  a  man,  and  the  Count  drew  forth  a  set  of  tablets. 
"What  you  say,  Mrs.  Hunt?"  inquired  the  Count,  smiling 
riously  on  the  gratified  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  "  Pig  Vig  or  Big  Vig 
rhat  you  call — Lawyer — eh  t    I  see — ^that  is  it.     Big  Vig  " — 

the  Count  was  proceeding  to  enter  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his 
lets,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  long-robe,  who  derived  his  name 
a  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  when  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter 
irposed. 

"No,  no.  Count,"  said  the  lady,  "Pick-wick." 
"Ah,  ah,  I  see,"  replied  the  Count     "Peek — christian  name; 
eks— surname ;  good,  ver  good.     Peek  Weeks.     How  you  do 


"Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  all  his 

il  affability.     "  Have  you  been  long  in  England  1 " 

"Long — ver  long  time — fortnight — ^more." 

■*  Do  you  stay  here  long  1 " 

"  One  week." 

'*You  will  have  enough  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling,  "to 

ler  all  the  materials  you  want,  in  that  time." 

"Eh,  they  are  gathered,"  said  the  Count. 

•* Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"They  are  here,"  added  the  Coimt,  tapping  his  forehead  signi- 

iitly.     "Large  book  at  home — full  of  notes — music,  picture, 

nee,  potry,  poltic;  all  tings." 

"The  word  politics,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "comprises,  in 

If,  a  difficult  study  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude." 

'*Ah!"  said  the  Count,  drawing  out  the  tablets  again,  "ver 

d — fine  words  to  begin  a  chapter.    Chapter  forty-seven.    Poltics. 

3  word  poltic  surprises  by  himself — "     And  down  went  Mr. 

kwick's  remark,  in  Count  Smorltork's  tablets,  with  such  varia- 

18  and  additions  as  the  Count's  exuberant  fancy  suggested,  ox 

imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  occasioned. 

"Count,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

"  Mrs.  Hunt,"  replied  the  Count. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Snodgrass,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pickwick's,  and  a  poet." 

"Stop,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  bringing  out  the  t&\>\et&  oncft 


IM 
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more.  "Head,  potry— chapter,  literary  friends — ^name,  Snow| 
ver  good.  Introdtioed  to  Snowgraaa — great  poet,  friend  of 
Weeks — by  Mm.  Hunt,  which  wrote  other  sweet  poem — whatlt 
that  name  1 — Frog — Perepiring  Frog — Ter  good — ver  good  indeei* 
And  the  Count  put  up  his  tablets,  and  with  sundry  bows  uid 
acknowledgments  walked  away,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  bad 
made  the  most  important  and  valiiable  additioni  to  Mb  stock  o( 
information. 

"  Wonderful  man.  Count  Smorltork/'^eaid  Mrs.  Leo  Hmnter. 

"  Sound  philosopher,"  said  Pott. 

"Clear-headed,  strong-minded  person,"  added  Mr  Snodgnwa. 

A  chorus  of  by-standera  took  up  the  shout  of  Count  Smorl- 
tork's  praiisei,  ahook  their  heads  sagely^  and  unanimously  cried 
•'Veryj"  ,       i 

As  the  enthusiasm  in  Count  Smorltork's  fa|Tour  ran  very  high, 
hia  praises  might  have  been  sung  until  the  end  of  the  festivitica, 
if  the  four  somethiiig-ean  eingers  had  not  ranged  themselvefl  in 
front  of  a  email  apple-tree,  to  look  picturesque,  and  commenced 
singing  their  national  Bonga^  which  appeared  by  no  means  difficult 
of  execution,  inasmuch  as  the  grand  secret  seemed  to  be,  that  three 
of  the  aomething-ean  eingera  should  grunt,  while  the  fourth  howlei 
This  interesting  performance  having  ooncluded  amidst  the  lond 
plaudits  of  the  whole  company,  a  boy  forthwith  proceeded  to 
entangle  himself  with  the  rails  of  a  chair,  and  to  jump  over  it, 
and  crawl  under  it,  and  fall  down  with  it,  and  do  everything  bat 
sit  upon  it,  and  then  to  make  a  cravat  of  his  legs,  and  tie  them 
round  his  neck,  and  then  to  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  a  humac 
being  can  be  made  Uy  look  like  a  magnified  toad — all  which  fead 
yielded  high  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  assembled  spectaton. 
After  which,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pott  was  heard  to  chirp  faintly 
forth,  something  which  courtesy  interpreted  into  a  song,  which 
all  very  classical,  and  strictly  in  character,  because  Apollo  was 
himself  a  composer,  and  composers  can  very  seldom  sing  their  own 
music  or  anybody  else's,  either  This  was  succeeded  by  Mrs,  Le* 
Hunter's  recitation  of  her  far-famed  ode  to  an  Expiring  Frog, 
which  was  encored  once,  and  would  have  been  encored  twice,  if 
the  major  part  of  the  guests,  who  thought  it  was  high  time  to  gel 
something  t«  eat,  had  not  said  that  it  was  perfectly  shameful  to 
take  advantage  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  good  nature.  So  although  Mrs, 
Leo  Hunter  profeaaed  her  perfect  willingness  to  recite  the  odft 
again,  her  kind  and  considerate  friends  wouldn't  hear  of  it  on  Ji&7 
account ;  and  the  refreshment  room  being  thrown  open,  all  thii 
people  who  had  ever  been  there  before,  scrambled  in  with  alt 
poB&ible  despatch :  Mib.  Leo  Hunter's  usual  couraa  of  prooeedin^ 
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being,  to  issae  cards  for  a  hundred,  and  breakfast  for  fifty,  or  in 
other  words  to  feed  only  the  very  particular  lions,  and  let  the 
■mailer  animals  take  care  of  themselves. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Pott  t "  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  as  she  placed  the 
iforesaid  liqn8%-ound  her. 

**  Here  I  am,^  said  the  editor,  from  the  very  furthest  end  of  the 
room ;  far  beyond  all  hope  of  food,  unless  something  was  done  for 
him  by  the  hostess. 

"  Won't  you  come  up  here  1 " 

"Oh  pray  don't  mind  him,"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  in  the  most  obliging 
Toioe — "  you  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  Mrs. 
Hunter.     You'll  do  very  well  there,  won't  you — dear." 

"Certainly — love,"  replied  the  unhappy  Pott,  with  a  grim 
smile.  Alas  for  the  knout !  The  nervous  arm  that  wielded  it, 
with  such  gigantic  force  upon  public  characters,  was  paralysed 
beneath  the  glance  of  the  imperious  Mrs.  Pott. 

Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  looked  round  her  in  triumph.  Count  Smorl- 
tork  was  busily  engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  contents  of  the 
dishes ;  Mr.  Tupman  was  doing  the  honours  of  the  lobster  salad 
to  several  lionesses,  with  a  degree  of  grace  which  no  Brigand  ever 
exhibited  before ;  Mr.  Snodgrass  having  cut  out  the  young  gentle- 
man who  cut  up  the  books  for  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  was  engaged 
m  an  impassioned  argument  with  the  young  lady  who  did  the 
poetiy :  and  Mr.  Pickwick  was  making  himself  universally  agree- 
able. Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  render  the  select  circle  complete, 
when  Mr.  Leo  Hunter — whose  department  on  these  occasions,  was 
to  stand  about  in  door-ways,  and  talk  to  the  less  important  people 
—suddenly  called  out — 

"My  dear;  here's  Mr.  Charles  Fitz-MarshaU." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  "  how  anxiously  I  have  been 
expecting  him.  Pray  make  room,  to  let  Mr.  Fitz-Marshall  pass. 
Tdl  Mr.  Fitz-Marshall,  my  dear,  to  come  up  to  me  directly,  to  be 
Molded  for  coming  so  late." 

"  Coming,  my  dear  Ma'am,"  cried  a  voice,  "  as  quick  as  I  can — 
crowds  of  people — ftill  room — hard  work — very." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  knife  and  fork  fell  from  his  hand.  He  stared 
across  the  table  at  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  dropped  hig  knife  and 
fork,  and  was  looking  as  if  he  were  about  to  sink  into  the  ground 
without  further  notice. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  the  voice,  as  its  owner  pushed  his  way  among 
the  last  five  and  twenty  Turks,  officers,  cavaliers,  and  Charles  the 
Seconds,  that  remained  between  him  and  the  table,  "regular 
mangle — Baker's  patent — not  a  crease  in  my  coat,  after  all  this 
Kjneesng — might  have  '  got  up  my  linen,'  as  I  came  aloii^— ^^\ 
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ha  I  not  a  bad  idea,  that— queer  fcMag  to  have  it  mangled  irli 
it's  upon  one,  though — trying  process— very. ^' 

With  these  broken  words,  a  young  man  dressed  as  a  nai 
officer  made  his  way  up  to  the  table,  and  presented  to  the  astc 
iflhed  Pickwickians,  the  identical  fonn  and  features  of  Mr.  AI& 
Jingle.  . 

Tlie  offender  had  barely  time  to  take  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  proffer 
hand,  when  his  eyes  encountered  the  indignant  orbs  of  & 
Pickwick. 

"  Hallo  ! "  aaid  Jingle.  "  Quite  forgot — no  directioua  to  postili 
— give  'em  at  once — back  in  a  minute." 

"The  servant,  or  Mr.  Hunter  will  do  it  in  a  moment,  H 
Fitz-Marshall,"  said  Mrs,  Leo  Hunter. 

"  Ko,  no — I'll  do  it — shan't  be  long — back  in  no  time,"  repli 
Jingle.     With  these  words  he  diBappeared  among  the  crowd. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  Ma'am,"  said  the  excited  1! 
Pickwick,  rising  from  his  seat,  "who  that  young  man  ia,  a: 
where  he  resides  1 " 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  Mr,  Piekwiek,"  said  Mrs.  L 
Hunter,  "to  whom  I  very  much  want  to  introduce  you.  T 
Count  will  be  delighted  with  him." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily.     "  Hia  residence — ^ 

"  Is  at  present  at  the  Angel  at  Bury." 

"At  Bury?" 

"At  Bury  St  Edmunds,  not  many  miles  from  here.  But  dt 
me,  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  ua :  surely  1 
Pickwick  you  cannot  think  of  going  ao  soon." 

But  long  before  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  had  finished  speaking,  1 
Pickwick  had  phmged  through  the  throng,  and  reached  t 
garden,  whither  he  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Tupnu 
who  had  followed  his  friend  closely.  ^ 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.     "  He  baa  gone."      ^ 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  and  I  will  follow  him." 

"  Follow  him.     Where  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"To  the  Angel  at  Bury,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  speaking  v< 
quickly.  "  How  do  we  kjiow  whom  he  is  deceiving  there  t  '. 
deceived  a  worthy  man  once,  and  we  were  the  innocent  cau 
He  shall  not  do  it  again,  if  I  can  help  it  j,  I'll  expose  him.  Sai 
Where's  my  servant  1 " 

"Here  you  are,  Sir/'  said  Mr,  Weller,  emerging  from 
sequestered  spot,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  discussing 
bottle  of  Madeira,  which  he  had  abstracted  from  the  breaks 
tabiCf  an  hour  or  two  before.  *'  Here's  your  servant,  Sir,  Pn 
o^  the  titlet  as  the  Living  Skelliaton  said,  ven  they  showed 
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"Follow  me  instantly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Tupman,  if  I 
itay  at  Bury,  you  can  join  me  there,  when  I  write.  Till  then, 
good-bye." 

Bemonstrancea  were  useless.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused,  and 
his  mind  was  made  up.  Mr.  Tupman  returned  to  his  companions ; 
Knd  in  another  hour  had  drowned  all  present  recollection  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Jingle,  or  Mr.  Charles  Fitz-Marshall,  in  an  exhilarating 
quadrille  and  a  bottle  of  champagne.  By  that  time,  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Sam  Weller,  perched  on  the  outside  of  a  stage  coach,  were 
every  succeeding  minute  placing  a  less  and  less  distance  between 
tbeiQBelTes  and  the  good  old  town  of  Bury  Saint  Edmundi. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TOO   FULL  OF   ADVENTUiUB   TO   BE   BRIEFLY   DESCRIBED. 

There  is  no  month  in  the  whole  year,  in  which  nature  wears 
a  more  beautiful  appearance  than  in  the  month  of  August. 
Spring  has  many  beauties,  and  May  is  a  fresh  and  blooming  month, 
bat  the  charms  of  this  time  of  year,  are  enhanced  by  theii 
contrast  with  the  winter  season.  August  has  no  such  advantage. 
It  comes  when  we  remember  nothing  but  clear  skies,  green  fields, 
and  sweet-smelling  flowers — when  the  recollection  of  snow,  and 
ice,  and  bleak  winds,  has  faded  from  our  minds  as  completely  as 
they  have  disappeared  from  the  earth, — and  yet  what  a  pleasant 
time  it  is.  Orchards  and  corn-fields  ring  with  the  hum  of  labour ; 
trees  bend  beneath  the  thick  clusters  of  rich  fruit  which  bow 
tiieir  branches  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  com,  piled  in  graceful 
iheaves,  or  waving  in  every  light  breath  that  sweeps  above  it,  as 
if  it  wooed  the  sickle,  tinges  the  landscape  with  a  golden  hue.  A 
mellow  softness  appears  to  hang  over  the  whole  earth;  the 
influence  of  the  season  seems  to  extend  itself  to  the  very  wagon, 
^ose  slow  motion  across  the  well-reaped  field,  is  perceptible  only 
to  the  eye,  but  strikes  with  no  harsh  sound  upon  the  ear. 

As  the  coach  rolls  swiftly  past  the  fields  and  orchards  which 
ddrt  the  road,  groups  of  women  and  children,  piling  the  fruit  in 
■ievea,  or  gathering  the  scattered  ears  of  com,  pause  for  an  instant 
from  their  labour,  and  shading  the  sun-bumt  face  with  a  still 
hmnjtpi  hand,  gaze  upon  the  passengers  with  curious  eyes,  while 
NOMMtoDt  urchin,  too  small  to  work,  but  too  mischievous  to  be 
left  M  home,  scrambles  over  the  side  of  the  basket  in  which  he 
hiajbcii  deposited  for  security,  and  kicks   and  acieama  m^ 
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delight.  The  reaper  stops  in  his  work,  and  stands  with 
armSj  looking  at  the  vehicle  as  it  whirls  past ;  and  the  rough  e 
horses  bestow  &  sleepy  glance  upon  the  smart  coach  team,  wl 
Bays,  &a  plainly  as  a  horse's  glance  can,  "  It'g  all  very  nine  to  1 
at,  but  alow  going,  over  a  heavy  field,  is  better  thao  warm  w 
like  that,  upon  a  dusty  road,  after  all."  You  cast  a  look  beb 
you,  aa  you  turn  a  comer  of  the  road.  The  women  and  child 
have  resumed  their  kbour,  the  reaper  onoe  more  stoops  to 
work,  the  cart-horses  have  moved  on,  and  aU  are  again 
motion. 

The  influence  of  a  scene  like  this,  wae  not  lost  upon  the  vf 
regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  Intent  upon  the  resolution 
had  formed,  of  exposing  the  real  character  of  the  nefarious  Jin 
in  any  quarter  in  which  he  might  be  pursuing  his  &audd 
designs,  he  sat  at  first  taciturn  and  contemplative,  brooding  ( 
the  means  by  which  his  purpose  could  bo  best  attained, 
degrees  his  attention  grew  more  and  more  attracted  by  the  obj' 
around  him  ;  and  at  last  he  derived  as  much  enjoyment  from 
ride,  as  if  it  had  been  undertaken  for  the  pleasantest  re 
the  world 

'*  Deliglitful  prospect,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Beats  the  chimbley  pots,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  toncl 
his  hat. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  seen  anything  but  chimney-] 
and  bricks  and  mortar,  all  your  life,  Sara,"  said  Mr.   Pio 
smiling. 

"  I  worn't  always  a  boots,  Sir,"  stiid  Mr,  Weller,  with  a  Bh 
of  the  head.     "  I  was  a  vagginer's  boy,  once." 

* '  When  WBfl  that  1  ^  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  When  I  vas  first  pitched  neck  and  crop  into  the  world 
play  at  leap-frog  with  its  troubles,"  replied  Sam.  "I  va 
carrier's  boy  at  startiu' :  then  a  vagginer's,  then  a  helper,  the 
boots.  Now  I'm  a  genlm'n'a  servant  I  shaU  be  a  genT 
myself  one  of  these  days,  perhaps,  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  « 
Bummer-house  in  the  back  garden.  Who  knows  ?  /  shouldn' 
surprised,  for  once," 

"  Yon  are  quite  a  phOosopher,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  i 

"It  mn&  in  the  family,  I  b'lieve  Sir,"  replied  Mr. 
•'  My  father's  wery  much  in  that  line,  now.  If  my  mother-in- 
blows  him  up,  he  whistles.  She  flies  in  a  passion,  and  hn 
his  pipe  ;  he  steps  out,  and  gets  another.  Then  she  scream*  i 
loud,  and  falls  into  'sterics ;  and  he  smokes  wery  comfi 
'till  she  comes  to  agin.     That's  philosophy  Sir,  an't  it  1  *' 

"A   very  good  substitute  for  it,  at  all  events,"  replj 
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cwiek,  langhing.  "  It  must  have  been  of  great  servioe  to  you, 
he  course  of  your  rambling  life,  Sam." 

'Service  Sir,"  exclaimed  Sam.  "  You  may  say  that.  Arter  I 
away  from  the  carrier,  and  afore  I  took  up  with  the  vagginer, 
id  unfurnished  lodgin's  for  a  fortnight." 
'  Unfurnished  lodgings  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
'Yes — the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Fine  sleeping- 
e — ^yithin  ten  minutes'  walk  of  all  the  public  offices — only  il 
e  is  any  objection  to  it,  it  is  that  the  sitivation's  rayther  too 
.    I  see  some  queer  sights  there." 

'Ah,  I  suppose  you  did,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  air  of 
dderable  interest 

'Sights,  Sir,"  resumed  Mr.  Weller,  "as  'ud  penetrate  your 
jvolent  heart,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side.  You  don't  see 
reg'lar  wagrants  there;  trust  'em,  they  knows  better  than 
L  Young  beggars,  male  and  female,  a^  hasn't  made  a  rise  m 
r  profession,  takes  up  their  quarters  there  sometimes ;  but  it's 
indly  the  worn-out,  starving,  houseless  creetnrs  as  rolls  them- 
es up  in  the  dark  comers  o'  them  lonesome  places — ^poor 
turs  as  an't  up  to  the  twopenny  rope." 
'And  pray  Sam,  what  u  the  twopenny  ropel"  inquired  Mr. 
[wick. 

'The  twopenny  rope,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "is  just  a  cheap 
in'house,  vere  the  beds  is  twopence  a  night" 
'What  do  they  call  a  bed  a  rope  fort"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'Bless  your  innocence.  Sir,  that  a'nt  it,"  replied  Sam.     "  Ven 
lady  and  gen'lm'n  as  keeps  the  Hot-el,  first  begun  business, 
used  to  make  the  beds  on  the  floor ;  but  this  wouldn't  do  at 
)rice,  'cob  instead  o'  taking  a  moderate  twopenn'orth  o'  sleep, 
lodgers  used  to  lie  there  half  the  day.     So  now  they  has  two 
8,  'bout  six  foot  apart,  and  three  from  the  floor,  which  goes 
t  down  the  room ;  and  the  beds  are  made  of  slips  of  coarse 
ing,  stretched  across  'em." 
■Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Well,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  "the  adwantage  o'  the  plan's 
rious.  At  six  o'clock  every  momin',  they  lets  go  the  ropes  at 
end,  and  down  &ll8  all  the  lodgers.  'Consequence  is,  that 
g  thoroughly  waked,  they  get  up  wery  quietly,  and  walk 
^1" 

'Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  suddenly  breaking  off  in 
oquadous  discourse.     "  Is  this  Bury  Saint  Edmunds  t " 
'  It  is,"  replied  Mr.  Kckwick. 

?he  coach  rattled  through  the  weU  paved  streets  of  a  handsome 
)  town,  of  thriving  and  cleanij  appearance,  and  ttoppe^  \NSsnA 
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a  ]&rge  inn  situated  iu  a  wide  open  street,  nearly  &cing  the  c^ 
abbey. 

"And  this,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick^  looking  up,  "ia  the  Ange 
We  alight  here,  Sam.     But  some  caution  is  necessary.     Order 
private  room,  and  do  not  mention  my  name.     You  understand." 

"  Right  as  a  trivet,  Sir/'  replied  Mr.  WeUer,  with  a  wink  ( 
inteUigence ;  and  having  dragged  Mr.  Pickwick's  portmantea 
from  the  hind  boot,  into  which  it  had  been  hastily  thrown  whe 
they  joined  the  coach  at  EatanswiU,  Mr.  Weller  disappeared  o 
his  errand,  A  private  room  was  speedDy  engaged ;  and  into  ii 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  ushered  without  delay. 

"Now  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick^  "the  first  thing  to  be  don 
IB  to— " 

"  Order  dinoer,  Sir,"  interpcwsed  Mr.  Weller.  "  Its  wery  lai 
Sir." 

"Ah,  so  it  ijs,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  his  watd 
"  You  are  right,  Sam." 

"And  if  I  might  ad  wise,  Sir,"  added  Mr.  Weller,  "Pd  j« 
have  a  good  night's  rest  arfcerwards,  and  not  begin  inquiring  art< 
this  here  deep  'un  'till  the  momin'.  There's  nothin'  so  refreahii 
as  sleep,  Sir,  &&  the  servant-girl  aaid  afore  ahe  drank  the  ^ 
cup-full  o'  laudaniun," 

*'  I  tliink  you  are  right,  Sam,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  But  I  muj 
first  ascertain  that  he  is  in  the  house,  and  not  likely  to  go  away.' 

"  Leave  that  to  me^  Sir,"  said  Sara.     "  Let  me  order  you 
snug  little  dinner,  and  make   my  inquiries  below   while  it's 
getting  ready ;  I  could  worm  eVry  aecret  out  o'  the  boots's  hear 
in  five  minutes." 

"  Do  BO,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  :  and  Mr,  Weller  at  once  retired 

In  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  seateil  at  a  very  satiafactoj 
dinner  J  and  in  three-quarters  Mr.  Weller  returned  with  tl 
inteUigence  that  Mr.  Charles  Fitz- Marshall  had  ordered  h 
private  room  to  be  retained  for  him,  until  further  notice.  1 
waa  going  to  spend  the  evening  at  some  private  house  in  tl 
neighbourhood,  had  ordered  the  boots  to  sit  up  until  his  retiin 
and  had  taken  his  servant  with  him. 

"  Now  Sir,"  argued  Mr.  WeUer,  when  be  had  concluded  hi 
report,  "  if  I  can  get  a  talk  with  this  here  servant  in  the  momiD 
he'U  tell  me  all  his  master's  concerns." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  t "  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Sir,  eervanta  always  do,"  replied  Mr.  WaUg 

"  Oh,  ah,  I  forgot  that,"  a  iid  Mr.  Picl^ick.     '*  Well." 

"  Then  you  can  arrange  what*H  beat  to  be  done,  Sir, 
can  act  accordingly." 
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Ab  it  appeared  that  this  wbb  the  best  arrangement  that  could 
be  made,  it  was  finally  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Weller,  by  his  master's 
,  permission,  retired  to  spend  the  evening  in  his  own  way ;  and  wai 
j  shortly  a^rwards,  elected,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
assembled  company,  into  the  tap-room  chair,  in  which  honourable 
j  post  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
^  gentlemen-frequenters,  that  their  roars  of  laughter  and  approbation 
i  penetrated  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  bed-room,  and  shortened  the  term  of 
j     Ms  natural  rest,  by  at  least  three  hours. 

j  Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Mr.  Weller  was  dispelling  all 
the  feverish  remains  of  the  previous  evening's  conviviality,  through 
i  the  instrumentality  of  a  haL^nny  shower-bath  (having  induced  a 
]  yoimg  gentleman  attached  to  the  stable-department,  by  the  offer 
^  of  that  coin,  to  pump  over  his  head  and  face,  until  he  waa 
perfectly  restored),  when  he  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
I  yonng  fellow  in  mulberry-coloured  livery,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
I  bench  in  the  yard,  reading  what  appeared  to  be  a  hymn-book, 
1^  with  an  air  of  deep  abstraction,  but  who  occasionally  stole  a 
^  glance  at  the  individual  under  the  pump,  as  if  he  took  some 
j     uterest  in  his  proceedings,  nevertheless. 

,  "You're  a  rum  'un  to  look  at,  you  are,"  thought  Mr.  Weller, 
the  first  time  his  eyes  encountered  the  glance  of  the  stranger  in 
the  mulberry-coloured  suit,  who  had  a  large,  sallow,  ugly  face  : 
very  sunken  eyes,  and  a  gigantic  head,  from  which  depended  a 
qnwitity  of  lank  black  hair.  "  You're  a  rum  'un,"  thought  Mr. 
Weller;  and  thinking  this,  he  went  on  washing  himself,  and 
Q     thought  no  more  about  him. 

ii  Still  the  man  kept  glancing  from  his  hymn-book  to  Sam,  and 
J  from  Sam  to  his  hymn-book,  as  if  he  wanted  to  open  a  conversa- 
.|  tion.  So  at  last,  Sam,  by  way  of  giving  him  an  opportunity,  said, 
■f    with  a  familiar  nod — 

"  How  are  you,  governor  ? " 
:        "I  am  happy  to  say,  I  am  pretty  well.  Sir,"  said  the  man, 
,  ••    speaking  with  great  deliberation,  and  closing  the  book.     "  I  hope 
^    you  are  the  same.  Sir  t " 

"Why,  if  I  felt  less  like  a  walking  brandy-bottle,  I  shouldn't 
^  f  be  quite  so  staggery  this  momin',"  replied  Sam.  "  Are  you  stoppin' 
jj.   in  this  house,  old  'un  1 " 

The  mulberry  man  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
'*  How  was  it,  you  wom't  one  of  us,  last  night  ? "  inquired  Sam, 
^   'crabbing  his  face  with  the  towel.     "  You  seem  one  of  the  jolly 
*ort — ^looks  as  conwivial  as  a  live  trout  in  a  lime-basket,"  added 
.    Mr.  Weller,  in  an  under  tone. 
j        "I  WM  oat  last  night,  with  my  master,"  replied  tVie  «\x«iv^. 
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"  Wbat^fl  Ilia  name  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Weller^  colouring 
red    with   sudden    excitement,    and    the    friction    of    the 
oombinexl. 

"  Fit2-MarBhall,"  said  the  mulberry  man. 

"  Give  us  your  hand,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  advancing ;  "  I 
like  to  know  you,     I  like  your  appearance,  old  fellow." 

"Well,  that  is  rerj  strange,"  said  the  mulberry  man,  witii 
great  eimplicity  of  manner.  "  I  like  your's  m  raucii,  that  I  wauited 
to  apeak  to  you,  from  the  very  first  moment  I  mw  you  under  tha 
pumjx" 

"  Did  you  though  1 "  H 

"  Upon  my  word.     Now,  isn't  that  curious  ? "  ^ 

"Wery  eingler,"  said  Sara,  inwardly  congratulating  himsell 
upon  the  softness  of  the  stranger.  "What's  your  name,  mj 
patriarch  ? " 

"Job." 

"  And  a  wery  good  name  it  is ;  only  one,  I  know,  that  aint 
got  a  nickname  to  it     What's  the  other  name  ? "  ^M 

*'  Trotter/'  said  the  stmnger.     "  What  is  youra  1 "  ( 

Sam  bore  in  mind  his  master's  caution,  and  replied, 

"  My  name's  Walker  ;  my  master's  name's  Wilkina.  Will  yoa 
take  a  drop  o'  somethLn'  this  momin',  Mr,  Trotter  1 " 

Mr.  Trotter  acquiesced  in  this  agreeable  proposal :  and  having 
deposited  hia  book  m  his  coat-pocket,  accompanied  Mr.  Weller  to 
the  tap,  where  they  were  soon  occupied  in  diacussing  an  exhilarat- 
ing compound^  formed  hy  mixing  together,  in  a  pewter  T( 
certain  quaotLties  of  British  HoUanda,  and  the  fragrant  e&si 
the  clove. 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  place  have  you  got  1 "  inquired  Sam, 
fiUed  his  companion's  glass,  for  the  second  time. 

"  Bad^"  said  Job,  smacking  his  lips,  "  very  bad." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,"  said  Sara. 

"I  do,  indeed.     Worse  than  that,  my  master's  going  to 
married." 

"No." 
,       "  Yes ;  and  worse  than  that,  too,  he's  going  to  ran  away 
an  immense  rich  heiress,  from  boardingnBchool." 

"  What  a  dragon,"  said  Sam,  refilling  his  companion's 
**  If  8  some  boarding-school  in  this  town,  I  suppose,  a'nt  it  1 " 

Now,  although  this  question  was  put  in  the  most  careless  too* 
imaginable,  Mr.  Job  Trotter  plainly  showed,  by  gestures,  that  he 
perceived  his  new  friend's  anxiety  to  draw  forth  an  answer  to  it 
He  emptied  hia  glass,  looked  mysteriously  at  his  companion, 
wmked  both  of  his  Btnoll  eyes,  one  after  the  other,  and  finailj 
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made  a  moticm  with  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  working  an  imaginary 
pomp-handle :  thereby  intimating  that  he  (Mr.  Trotter)  considered 
himself  as  undeigoing  the  process  of  being  pumped,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller. 

"No,  no,**  said  Mr.  Trotter,  in  conclusion,  "that's  not  to 
be  told  to  everybody.  That  is  a  secret — a  great  secret,  Mr. 
Walker.** 

As  the  mulberry  man  said  this,  he  turned  his  glass  upside  down, 
j  I7  way  of  reminding  his  companion  that  he  had  nothing  left 
;  wherewith  to  slake  his  thirst.  Sam  observed  the  hint;  and 
I  feeling  the  delicate  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  ordered  the 
pewter  vessel  to  be  refilled,  whereat  the  small  eyes  of  the  mulberry 
H  man  glistened. 
r|        ''And  so  it*8  a  secret,**  said  Sam. 

"I  should  rather  suspect  it  was,"  said  the  mulberry  man,  sip- 
[HDg  his  liquor,  with  a  complacent  face. 
i        "I  suppose  your  mas*r*s  very  rich  1 "  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Trotter  smiled,  and  holding  his  glass  in  his  left  hand,  gave 
four  distinct  slaps  on  the  pocket  of  his  mulberry  indescribables 
with  his  right,  as  if  to  intimate  that  his  master  might  have  done 
the  same  without  alarming  anybody  much  by  the  chiaking  of 
coin. 

"Ah,"  said  Sam,  "that's  the  game,  is  it?** 

The  mulberry  man  nodded  significantly. 

"Well,  and  don't  you  think,  old  feller,*'  remonstrated  Mr. 
Weller,  "  that  if  you  let  your  master  take  in  this  here  young  lady, 
jou're  a  precious  rascal  ? " 

"I  know  that,"  said  Job  Trotter,  turning  upon  his  companion 
a  countenance  of  deep  contrition,  and  groaning  slightly.  "  I  know 
that  and  that's  what  it  is  that  preys  upon  my  mind.  But  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  '*  ^ 

"Do!"  said  Sam;  "di-wulge  to  the  missis,  and  give  up  your 
master." 

"Who'd  believe  me?"  replied  Job  Trotter.  "The  young 
lady's  considered  the  very  picture  of  innocence  and  discretion. 
She'd  deny  it,  and  so  would  my  master.  Who'd  believe  me  ?  I 
ahoold  lose  my  place,  and  get  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  or  some 
•oeh  thing ;  that's  aU  I  should  take  by  my  motion." 

"There's  somethin*  in  that,"  said  Sam,  ruminating;  "there's 
•omethm*  in  that." 

"If  I  knew  any  respectable  gentleman  who  would  take  the 
Buitter  up,"  continued  Mr.  Trotter,  "  I  might  have  some  hope  of 
praventiog  the  elopement;  but  there's  the  same  difficulty,  Mr. 
WaUnr,  just  the  same.      I  know  no  gentleman  in  thi&  ftUa^ii^ 
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place;  and  ten  to  one  if  I  did,  whether  he  would  believe  mj 
Btory," 

"  Come  thia  way,"  said  Sam,  auddenly  jumping  up,  and  graep- 
ing  the  mulberiy  man  by  the  arm.  "  My  maa'r'H  the  man  yon 
want,  I  see."  And  after  a  slight  resiataiice  on  the  part  of  Job 
Trotter,  Sam  led  his  newly-found  friend  to  the  apartment  of  Mi 
Pickwick,  to  whom  he  presented  him,  together  with  a  brief  Bum- 
raary  of  the  dialogue  we  have  juat  repeated. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  betray  my  master,  Sir,"  said  Job  Trotter, 
applying  to  his  eyea  a  pink  check  pocket  handkerchief  of  about 
three  inehea  aquare. 

"The  feeling  does  you  a  great  deal  of  honour,"  replied  lb. 
Pickwick  ;  "  but  it  is  your  duty,  nevertheless." 

**  I  know  it  is  my  duty,  Sir,"  replied  Job,  with  great  emotion. 
"  We  should  all  try  to  discharge  our  duty.  Sir,  and  I  humbly  en- 
deavour to  diacharge  mine,  Sir  ;  but  it  is  a  hai"d  trial  to  betray  t 
master,  Sir,  whoae  clothes  you  wear,  and  whoee  bread  you  eat, 
even  though  he  is  a  Bcoundrel,  Sir." 

"  You  are  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  much  affected, 
"  an  honest  fellow." 

"  Oome,  come,"  interposed  Sam,  who  had  witnessed  Mr, 
Trotter's  t^ars  with  considerable  impatience,  "  blow  this  hen 
water-cart  bis'neas.     It  won't  do  no  good,  thie  won't/' 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  reproachfully,  "I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  you  have  so  little  respect  for  this  young  man's  feelings." 

"  His  feelins  is  all  weiy  well,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Welier ;  "  and 
as  they're  so  wery  fine,  and  it's  a  pity  he  should  lose  'em,  I  think 
he'd  better  keep  'em  in  hie  own  bnasum,  than  let  'em  ewaporate  in 
hot  water,  'specially  as  they  do  no  good.  Tears  never  yet  wound 
up  a  clock,  or  worked  a  steam  ingin'.  The  next  time  you  go  out 
to  a  smoking  party,  young  feller,  fill  your  pipe  with  that  'ere 
reflection  •  and  for  the  present,  just  put  that  bit  of  pink  gingham 
into  your  pocket  T'a'n't  ao  handsome  that  you  need  keep  waving 
it  aboutj  as  if  you  was  a  tight-rope  dancer." 

"  My  man  is  in  the  right,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  accosting  Job, 
"  although  his  mode  of  expressing  his  opinion  is  somewhat  homely, 
and  occasionally  inoomprehenaible." 

"He  is,  Sir,  very  right,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  "and  I  will  give 
way  no  longer." 

"Very  well,"  said  BIr.  Pickwick.  '*  Now,  where  is  thia 
boarding-school  ?  '* 

"  It  is  a  large,  old,  red-brick  house,  just  outside  the  town,  Sir," 
replied  Job  Trotter. 

"And   when,"  said  Mr.   Pickwick,   "when  ia  this  riUainouf 
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design  to  be  carried  into  execution — when  is  this  elopement  to  take 


"To-night,  Sir,"  replied  Job. 

"To-night I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Thia  very  night,  Sir,"  replied  Job  Trotter.  "That  is  what 
ilarms  me  bo  much.'' 

"Instant  measures  must  be  taken,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "I 
will  see  the  lady  who  keeps  the  establishment,  immediately." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Job,  "  but  that  course  of  pro- 
ceeding will  never  do." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"My  master,  Sir,  is  a  very  artful  man." 

"I  know  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"And  he  has  so  wound  himself  round  the  old  hidy's  heart.  Sir," 
resumed  Job,  "  that  she  would  believe  nothing  to  his  prejudice,  if 
yon  went  down  on  your  bare  knees,  and  swore  it;  especially  as 
yon  have  no  proof  but  the  word  of  a  servant,  who,  for  anything 
she  knows  (and  my  master  would  be  sure  to  say  so),  was  dis- 
charged for  some  fault,  and  does  this,  in  revenge." 

"What  had  better  be  done,  then?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Nothing  but  taking  him  in  the  very  fact  of  eloping,  will  con- 
Tince  the  old  lady,  Sir,"  replied  Job. 

"All  them  old  cats  will  run  their  heads  agin  mile-stones,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Weller  in  a  parenthesis. 

"  But  this  taking  him  in  the  very  act  of  elopement,  would  be 
a  Teiy  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I  don't  know.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  after  a  few  moments' 
reflection.     "  I  think  it  might  be  very  easily  done." 

"  How  t "  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  inquiry. 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  "my  master  and  I,  being  in  the 
confidence  of  the  two  servants,  will  be  secreted  in  the  kitchen  at 
ten  o'clock.  When  the  family  have  retired  to  rest,  we  shall  come 
oat  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  young  lady  out  of  her  bed-room.  A 
post-diaise  will  be  waiting,  and  away  we  go." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Well,  Sir,  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you  were  waiting  in 
ibe  garden  behind,  alone — "  * 

"  Alone,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  Why  alone  ? " 

"I  thought  it  very  natural,"  replied  Job,  "that  the  old  lady 
Wouldn't  like  such  an  unpleasant  discovery  to  be  made  before  more 
persons  than  can  possibly  be  helped.  The  young  lady  too.  Sir — 
consider  her  feelii:^" 

"You  are  very  right,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "The  considera- 
tion evinces  great  delicacy  of  feeling.     Gro  on ;  you  are  verj  tv(^^^ 
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"Well  Sir,  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  were  waiting 
back  garden  alone,  and  I  was  to  let  you  in,  at  the  door  w 
opens  into  it,  from  the  end  of  the  passage,  at  exactly  half- 
eleven  o^clock,  you  would  be  juat  in  the  very  moment  of  timi 
assist  me  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  this  bad  man,  by  who 
have  been  unfortunately  ensnared,"  Here  Mi.  Trotter  si] 
deeply, 

"  Don't  difltresB  yourself  on  that  account,"  said  Mr.  Pictw 
"  if  he  had  one  grain  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  distingui 
you,  humble  as  your  station  is,  I  should  have  some  hopes  of  h 

Job  Trotter  bowed  low ;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  WeOer'a  prev 
remonstrance,  the  tears  again  rose  to  his  eyes, 

"  I  never  see  such  a  feller,"  said  Sam,  "  Blessed  if  I  c 
think  he's  got  a  main  in  his  head  as  is  always  turned  on." 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  Beverity.  "  Ho] 
tongue." 

"  Wery  well^  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

**I  don't  like  this  plan,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  \ 
meditation.  "  Why  cannot  I  communicate  with  the  young  h 
friends  r' 

"Because  they  live  one  hundred  miles  from  here^ 
responded  Job  Trotter. 

"  That's  a  clincher,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  aside. 

''Then  this  garden,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'How  ail 
get  into  it  1 " 

"  The  wall  is  very  low,  Sir,  and  your  servant  will  give 
leg  up." 

"  My  servant  will  give  me  a  leg  up,"  repeated  Mr.  Pioi 
mechanically.  *'  You  will  be  sure  to  be  near  this  door,  tlM 
speak  of?" 

"You  cannot  mistake  it,  Sir;  it's  the  only  one  that  5 
into  the  garden.  Tap  at  it,  when  you  hear  the  clock  strike, 
I  win  open  it  instantly," 

"  I  don't  like  the  plan,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  j  '^but  as  I 
other,  and  as  the  happiness  of  this  young  lady's  whole  lif< 
stake,  I  adopt  it     I  ehall  be  sure  to  be  there." 

Thus,  for  the  second  time,  did  Mr.   Pickwick's  innate  g 
feeling  involve  him  in  an  enterprise,  from  which  he  would 
willingly  have  stood  aloof. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  house  1"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwii 

**  Westgate  House,  Sir.  You  turn  a  little  to  the  right  fl 
you  get  to  the  end  of  the  town  ;  it  stands  by  itself,  some  ll 
distance  off  the  high  road,  with  the  name  on  a  brass  plate  on 
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"  I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  observed  it  once  before, 
when  I  was  in  this  town.     You  may  depend  upon  me." 

Mr.  Trotter  made  another  bow,  and  turned  to  depart,  when 
'•     Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  a  guinea  into  his  hand. 

"You're  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  and  I  admire  your 
«     goodness  of  heart    No  thanks.     Remember — eleven  o'clock." 

•'  There  is  no  fear  of  my  forgetting  it,  Sir,"  replied  Job  Trotter. 

4  With  these  words  he  left  the  room,  followed  by  Sam. 

^1  "I  say,"  said  the  latter,  "not  a  bad  notion  that  'ere  crying. 
^  Fd  cry  like  a  rain-water  spout  in  a  shower,  on  such  good  terms. 
*    How  do  you  do  it  1 " 

"It  comes  from  the  heart,  Mr.  Walker,"  replied  Job  solemnly. 
-I     "Good  morning,  Sir." 

I        "  You're  a  soft  customer,  you  are ; — we've  got  it  all  out  o'  you, 
"^    any  how,"  thought  Mr.  WeUer,  as  Job  walked  away. 

We  cannot  state  the  precise  nature  of  the  thoughts  which  passed 

^     through  Mr.  Trotter's  mind,  because  we  don't  know  what  they  were, 

^        The  day  wore  on,  evening  came,  and  at  a  little  before   ten 

^t    o'clock  Sam  Weller  reported  that  Mr.  Jingle  and  Job  had  gone 

;     OQt  together,  that  their  luggage  was  packed  up,  and  that  they  had 

-i    ordered  a  chaise.     The  plot  was  evidently   in  execution,  as  Mr. 

Trotter  had  foretold. 

Half-past  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  it  was  time  for  Mr.  Pickwick 
to  issue  forth  on  his  delicate  errand.  Resisting  Sam's  tender  of 
his  great  coat,  in  order  that  he  might  have  no  incimibrance  in 
scaling  the  wall,  he  set  forth,  followed  by  his  attendant. 

There  was  a  bright  moon,  but  it  was  behind  the  clouds.  It 
was  a  fine  dry  night,  but  it  was  most  uncommonly  dark.  Paths, 
hedges,  fields,  houses,  and  trees,  were  enveloped  in  one  deep 
8had&  The  atmosphere  was  hot  and  sultry,  the  summer  lightning 
qoivered  faintly  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  was  the  only 
sight  that  varied  the  duU  gloom  in  which  everything  was  wrapped 
— «onnd  there  was  none,  except  the  distant  barking  of  some 
nstless  house-dog. 

They  found  the  house,  read  the  brass-plate,  walked  round  the 
wall,  and  stopped  at  that  portion  of  it  which  divided  them  from 
the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

"You  will  return  to  the  inn,  Sam,  when  you  have  assisted  me 
over,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Wery  well,  Sir." 
"And  you  will  sit  up,  'till  I  return." 

5  "Cert'nly,  Sir." 
^       "Take  hold  of  my  leg;  and,  when  I  say  'Over,'  raise  me 


"All  right,  Sir." 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  Mr.  Pickwick  grasped  tht 
top  of  the  wall,  and  gave  the  word  "Over,"  which  waa  verj 
literally  obeyed.  Whether  his  body  partook  in  some  degree  of  the 
elasticity  of  his  mind,  or  whether  Mr.  Weller's  notinas  of  a  gentle 
push  were  of  a  somewhat  rougher  description  than  Mr.  Pickwick^ 
the  immediate  effect  of  hie  assistancse  waa  to  jerk  that  immortal 
gentleman  completely  over  the  wall  on  to  the  bed  beneath,  where 
after  crushing  three  gooseberry-bushes  and  a  roae-tree,  he  finally 
alighted  at  full  length. 

'^You  ha'n't  hurt  yourself,  I  hope,  Sir?"  said  Sam,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  surpriae  oonsequent 
upon  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  his  master. 

"  I  have  not  hurt  myself  Sam,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
firom  the  other  side  of  the  waO,  "  but  I  rather  think  that  you  have 
hurt  TTu" 

"  I  hope  not,  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  risuig,  "  it's  nothing  bat  a 
few  scratches.     Go  away,  or  we  shall  he  overheard." 

"  Good-bye,  Sir." 

*•  Good-bye." 

With  stealthy  steps  Sam  Weller  departed,  leaving  Mr.  Pickwick 
alone  in  the  garden. 

Lighte  occasioDally  appeared  In  the  different  windows  of  the 
house,  or  glanced  from  the  staircases,  aa  if  the  inmates  wera 
retiring  to  rest.  Not  caring  to  go  too  near  the  door,  until  th» 
appointed  timet,  Mr.  Pickwick  crouched  into  an  angle  of  the  wall, 
and  awaited  its  arrival. 

It  was  a  situation  which  might  well  have  depressed  the  spirits 
of  many  a  man.  Mr,  Pickwick,  however,  felt  neither  depression 
nor  misgiving.  He  knew  that  hia  purpose  waa  in  the  main  » 
good  one,  and  he  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  high-minded  Job. 
It  was  dull,  certainly ;  not  to  say,  dreary ;  hut  a  contemplative 
man  can  always  employ  himflelf  in  meditation.  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
meditated  himself  into  a  doze,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  chimei 
of  the  neighbouring  church  ringing  out  the  hour — half-past  eleven. 

"Thafs  the  time,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  getting  cautioualf 
on  hifi  feet  He  looked  up  at  the  bouse.  The  Hghts  had  disap 
peared,  and  the  shutters  were  closed — all  in  bed,  no  doubt  He 
walked  on  tip-toe  to  the  door,  and  gave  a  gentle  tap.  Two  or 
three  minutes  passing  without  any  reply,  he  gave  another  tap 
rather  louder,  and  then  another  rather  louder  than  that. 

At  length  the  sound  of  feet  was  audible  upon  the  stairs,  aod 
^en  the  li^ht  of  a  candle  ahone  through  the  key-hole  of  the  doofi 
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a  good  deal  of  imcli&iiiing  and  imbolting;,  and  the  dooi 
was  slowly  opened. 

Now  the  door  opened  outwarda :  and  bb  the  door  opened  wider 
wd  wider,  Mr.  Pickwick  receded  behind  it,  more  and  more.  What 
was  his  afitoniflhment  when  he  just  peeped  out,  by  way  of  caution, 
to  Bee  that  the  person  who  had  opened  it  was — not  Job  Trotter, 
but  a  servant -girl  with  a  candle  in  her  hand  !  Mr.  Pickwick 
drew  in  his  head  again,  with  the  swiftness  displayed  by  that 
idmirable  melo-dramatic  performer,  Punch,  when  he  liea  in  wait 
for  the  flat-headed  comedian  with  the  tin  box  of  music. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  cat,  Sarah,"  said  the  girl,  addressing 
bereelf  to  some  one  in  the  house.     "  Puss,  puss,  puss— tit,  tit,  tit" 

But  no  animal  being  decoyed  by  these  blandiehments,  the  girl 
slowly  closed  the  door,  and  re-fastened  it  j  leaving  Mr,  Pickwick 
drawn  up  straight  against  the  waE. 

"This  ia  very  curious,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick.  "They  are 
lltting  up,  beyond  their  usual  hour,  I  suppose.  Extremely  unfor- 
tunate, that  they  should  have  chosen  this  night,  of  all  others,  for 
Bucb  a  purpose — exceedingly."  And  with  these  thoughts,  Mr. 
Pickwick  cautiously  retired  to  the  angle  of  the  wall  in  which  he 
bid  been  before  ensconced ;  waiting  untU  such  time  as  he  might 
deem  it  safe  to  repeat  the  signal 

He  had  not  been  here  five  minutes,  when  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  was  followed  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  that  crashed 
iind  rolled  away  in  the  distance  with  terrific  noise — then  came 
another  flash  of  lightning,  brighter  than  the  other,  and  a  second 
peal  of  thunder  louder  than  the  first ;  and  then  down  came  the 
riin,  with  a  force  and  fury  that  swept  everything  before  it. 

Mr,  Pickwick  was  perfectly  aware  that  a  tree  is  a  very  dangerous 
neighbour  in  a  thunder-stomL  He  had  a  tree  on  his  right,  a  tree 
on  his  left,  a  third  before  him^  and  a  fourth  behind.  If  he  re- 
matDed  where  he  was,  he  might  fall  the  victim  of  an  accident ;  if 
b  showed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  ^rden,  he  might  be  con- 
signed to  a  constable  ; — once  or  twice  he  tried  to  scale  the  wall, 
but  having  no  other  legs  this  time,  than  those  with  which  Nature 
had.  furnished  him,  the  only  eflect  of  his  struggles  waa  to  inflict  a 
Tariety  of  very  unpleasant  gratings  on  his  knees  and  shins,  and  to 
4hrofw  him  into  a  state  of  the  moat  profuse  perspiration. 

•*What  a  dreadful  situation,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  pausing  to 
wipe  his  brow  after  this  exercise.  He  looked  up  at  the  houBe=- 
ftll  was  dark.  They  must  be  gone  to  bed  now,  He  would  try 
the  signal  again. 

He  walked  on  tip- toe  across  the  moist  gravel,  and  tapped  at 
^  doon     He  hel<i  his  breath,  and  listened  at  the  key-VioVb.    ^ci 
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reply:  yery  odd.  Another  knock.  He  listened  again.  There 
was  a  low  whispering  inside,  and  then  a  voice  cried — 

"Who's  there?" 

"Thafs  not  Job,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily  drawing  him- 
lelf  straight  up  against  the  wall  again.     "  It's  a  woman." 

He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  form  this  conclusion,  when  a 
window  above  stairs,  was  thrown  up,  and  three  or  four  female 
Toices  repeated  the  query — "  Who's  there  V 

Mr.  Pickwick  dared  not  move  hand  or  foot  It  was  clear  that 
the  whole  establishment  was  roused.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
remain  where  he  was,  until  the  alarm  had  subsided :  and  then  to 
make  a  supernatural  effort,  and  get  over  the  wall,  or  perish  in  the 
rttempt. 

Like  all  Mr.  Pickwick's  determinations,  this  was  the  best  that 
X)Tild  be  made  under  the  circumstances ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  they  would  not  venture  to  open 
ilie  docM*  again.  What  was  his  discomfiture,  when  he  heard  the 
diain  and  bolts  withdrawn,  and  saw  the  door  slowly  opening, 
wider  and  wider !  He  retreated  into  the  comer,  step  by  step ;  but 
lo  what,  he  would,  the  interposition  of  his  own  person,  prevented 
its  being  opened  to  its  utmost  width. 

"Who's  there Y"  Breamed  a  numerous  chorus  of  treble  voices 
bm  the  stair-case  inside,  consisting  of  the  spinster  lady  of  the 
ifitablishment,  three  teachers,  five  female  servants,  and  thirty 
tioaniers,  all  half-dressed,  and  in  a  forest  of  curl-papers. 

Of  course  Mr.  Pickwick  didn't  say  who  tms  there :  and  then 
h  burden  of  the  chorus  changed  into — "  Lor* !  I  am  so  frightened." 

"  Cook,"  said  the  lady  abbess,  who  took  care  to  be  on  the  top 
itair,  the  very  last  of  the  group^"Cook,  why  don't  you  go  a 
ittle  way  into  the  garden  ? " 

"Please  ma'am,  I  don't  like,"  responded  the  cook. 

"Lor*,  what  a  stupid  thing  that  cook  is!"  said  the  thirty 
•oarders. 

"Cook,"  said  the  lady  abbess,  with  great  dignity;  "don't 
iiswer  me,  if  you  please.  I  insist  upon  your  looking  into  the 
larden,  imn^ediately." 

Here  the  cook  began  to  cry,  and  the  house-maid  said  it  was  "  a 
iame ! "  for  which  partisanship  she  received  a  month's  warning 
'Q  the  spot. 

"Do  you  hear,  cook?"  said  the  lady  abbess,  stamping  her  foot, 
napatiently. 

"Don't  you  hear  your  missis,  cook?"  said  the  three  teachers, 

"What  an  impudent  thing,  that  cook  isl"  said  the  thirty 
)oud(n& 
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The  imfortunate  cook,  thus  strongly  urged ^ 
or  two,  and  holding  her  caodle  just  where  it  prevented  h' 
seeing  any  thing  at  all,  declared  there  was  nothing  there,  and 
mmt  hare  been  the  wind ;  and  the  door  was  just  goiag  to 
doeed  in  consequence,  when  an  inquiaitive  boarder,  who  had  be 
peeping  between  the  hinges,  set  up  a  fearful  screaming,  vhi 
called  back  the  cook  and  the  housemaid^  and  aU  the  more  adri 
turous,  iQ  no  time. 

"What  is  the  matter  with   Miaa  Smithersl"  said   the 
abbess,    as   the   aforesaid   Misa  Smithers   proceeded    to   go  it 
hyaterics  of  four  young  lady  power. 

"Lor,  Miaa  Sraithera  dear,"  said  the  other  nine-and-twei 
boarders. 

"  Oh,  the  man— the  man — behind  the  door  !  "  screamed  M 
Smithers. 

The  lady  abbess  no  sooner  heard  this  appalhng  cry,  than  t 
retreated  to  her  own  bed-room,  double-locked  the  door,  a 
fainted  away  all  comfortably.  The  boarders,  and  the  teacht 
and  the  servants,  fell  back  upon  the  stairs,  and  upon  each  othi 
and  never  was  such  a  screaming,  and  fainting,  and  stru^Iij 
beheld.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Mr.  Pickwick  emerged  fin 
his  concealment,  and  presented  himself  amongst  them. 

"  Ladies — dear  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh,  he  says  we're  dear,"  cried  the  oldest  and  ugliest 
'•Oh  the  wretch," 

"Ladies,"  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  rendered  desperate 
danger  of  his  situatioa  "  Hear  me.  I  am  no  robber, 
the  lady  of  the  house." 

"Oh,  what  a  ferocious  monster i "  screamed  another 
"  He  wants  Miss  Tomkins." 

Here  there  was  a  general  scream.  ^ 

''  Ring  the  alarm  bell,  somebody,"  cried  a  dozen  voices.    ^ 

"  Don't — don't,"  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  Look  at  me. 
I  look  like  a  robber  ?     My  dear  ladies — ^you  may  bind  me  h 
and  leg,  or  lock  me  wp  in  a  closet,  if  you  like-     Only  hear  whi 
have  got  to  aay — only  hear  me."  , 

"  How  did  you  come  in  our  gartien  i "  faultered  the  house-mi 

"Call  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  I'll  tell  her  everything 
everything:"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  exerting  his  lungs  to  the  utn 
pitch.  "  Call  her— only  be  quiet,  and  call  her,  and  you  shall  h 
everything." 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickvrick'a  appearance,  or  it  mi 
have  been  his  manner,  or  it  might  have  been  the  temptation- 
ime^istibJe  to  a  female  mind^ — of  hearing  something  at  prei 
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in  mystery,  that  reduced  the  more  reawjuable  portion  of 
tie  eatablishmetit  (some  four  tiidmdua]fl)  to  a  state  of  comparative 
quiet.  By  them  it  waa  proposed,  as  a  teat  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
accerity,  that  he  should  immediately  submit  to  personal  reatraiot ; 
and  that  gentleman  having  consented  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Mis8  Tomkina,  from  the  interior  of  a  closet  in  which  the  day 
bo&rdere  hung  their  bonoetfl  and  sandwich-hagSj  he  at  once  stepped 
into  it,  of  his  own  accord,  and  was  securely  locked  in.  This  revived 
others ;  and  Miss  Tomkins  having  been  brought  to,  and  brought 

,  the  conference  began. 
"  What  did  you  do  in  my  garden^  man  1 "  aaid  Misa  Tomkina, 
in  a  faint  voice. 

"  I  came  to  warn  you,  that  one  of  your  young  ladies  was  going  to 
dcpe  to-night,"  repUed  Mr.  Pickwick,  from  the  interior  of  the  closet 
"  Elope  1 "   exclaimed   Miss  TomkinSj  the  three   teachers,  the 
ihirty  boardera,  and  the  five  servants.     "  Who  with  1 " 
•'  Your  friend,  Mr.  Oharles  Fit£-Marshall." 
"  My  friend  !     I  don't  know  any  such  person." 
"WeUi  Mr.  Jingle,  then." 
"I  never  heard  the  name  in  my  life." 

"  Then,  I  have  been  deceived,  and  deluded,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy — a  foul  and  ba*e  con- 
;y.     Send  to  the  Angel,  my  dear  ma'am,  if  you  don't  believe 
Send  to  the  Angel  for  Mr.  Pickwick's  man-servant,  I  implore 
ma'am." 

"He  must  be  reapectable — he  keeps  a  man-«ervant,"  said  Miss 
TomMna  tn  the  writing  and  ciphering  governess. 

"  It's  my  opinion,  Miss  Tomkins/'  said  the  writing  and  cipherijig 
ffnremess,  **tbat  his  man-servant  keeps  him.  /  think  he's  a 
nwdman,  Miss  Tomkina,  and  the  other's  his  keeper." 

"I  think  you  are  very  right,  Miss  Gwj^nn,"  responded  Misa 
Tomkins.  "  Let  two  of  the  servants  repair  to  the  Angel,  and  let 
the  others  remain  here,  to  protect  us." 

So  two  of  the  servants  were  despatched  to  the  Angel  in  search 

Bf  Mr.  Samuel  Weller ;  and  the  remaining  three  stopped  behind 

to  protect  Misa  Tomkins,  and  the  three  teachers,  and  the  thirty 

bowdere.     And  Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  in  the  closet,  beneath  a 

grove  of  sandwich  bags,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  messengers, 

With  all  the  philosophy  and  fortitude  he  could  summon  to  hi*'  aid. 

An  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they  came  back,  and  when 

tiiey  did  come,  Mr.  Pickwick  recognised,  in  addition  to  the  voice 

of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  two  other  voices,  the  tones  of  which  struck 

familiarly  on  his  ear  ;  but  whose  they  were,  he  could  not  for  the 

life  of  hiiii  call  to  mind. 
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A  very  brief  couTereation  ensued.  The  door  waa  nnlocki 
Mr,  Pickwick  stepped  out  of  the  closet;,  and  found  kimself  in  1 
presflnee  of  the  whole  establishment  of  Westgate  House,  1! 
Samuel  WeOer,  and — old  Wartlle,  and  his  destined  8on-in-law,  I 
Trundle  1 

^'My  dear  friend,"  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  ninmng  forward  f 
graaping  Wardle's  hand^  "  my  dear  friend,  pray,  for  Heaven's  aa 
explain  to  this  lady  the  unfortunate  and  dreadful  situation  in  wh 
I  am  placed.  You  must  have  beard  it  from  my  servant ;  say, 
all  eveuts,  my  dear  fellow,  tliat  I  am  neither  a  robber  doi 
madman." 

"I  have  said  bo,  my  dear  friend.  I  have  said  bo  alreafj 
replied  llr.  Wardle,  shaking  the  right  hand  of  hia  friend,  wl 
Mr.  Tmndle  shook  the  left. 

"  And  whoever  says,  or  has  eaid,  he  is,"  interposed  Mr.  Wei 
stepping  forward,  "  says  that  which  is  not  the  truth,  but  so  far  fi 
it,  on  the  contrairy,  quite  the  rewerse.  And  if  there's  any  niimbe 
men  on  these  ^ere  premises  as  ha&  eaid  bo,  I  shall  be  wery  happ^ 
give  *em  all  a  wery  convincing  proof  o'  their  being  mistaken,  in  i 
here  wery  room,  if  these  wery  respectable  ladies  11  have  the  gc 
neas  to  retire,  and  order  'em  up,  one  at  a  time."  Having  delive 
thifl  defiance  with  great  volubility,  Mr.  Weller  struck  his  o 
palm  emphatically  wnth  bifi  clenched  fist,  and  winked  pleasantly 
MIbb  Tom  kins,  the  intensity  of  whose  horror  at  his  aupposinj 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  there  could  be  any  men 
the  premifiea  of  Westgate  House  Establishment  for  Young  Lad 
it  IB  impossible  to  describe. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  explanation  having  been  already  partially  m« 
was  soon  oon eluded.  But  neither  in  the  course  of  his  walk  h( 
with  his  friends,  nor  afterwards  when  seated  before  a  blazing 
at  the  Bupper  he  so  much  needed,  could  a  single  obaervation 
drawn  from  him.  He  seemed  bewildere<l  and  amazed.  Once, . 
only  once,  he  turned  round  to  Mr.  Wardle,  and  said  ^ 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?"  V 

"Trundle  and  I  came  down  here,  for  some  good  shooting  on 
first,"  replied  Wardle.     "  We  arrived  to-night  and  were  astoniB 
to  hear  from  your  servant  that  you  were  here  too.     But  I  ajoa  ^ 
you  are,"  said  the  joOy  old  fellow,  slapping  him  on  the  back, 
am  glad  you  are.     We  shall  have  a  jolly  party  on  the  first, 
well  give  Winkle  another  chance — eh,  old  boyl" 

Mr,  Pickwick  made  no  reply;  he  did  not  even  aak  after 
friendfl  at  Dingley  Dell^  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  torn 
night,  desiring  Sam  to  fetch  his  candle  when  he  mng.  ^ 

The  bell  did  ring  in  due  cour&e,  and  Mr.  WeUar  presented  Msy 
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i         "Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  out  from  under  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  WeUer. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  Mr.  Weller  snuffed  the  candle. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  again,  as  if  with  a  desperate  effort 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  once  mora 

"  Where  is  that  Trotter  1 " 

"Job,  Sirl" 

"  Yes  " 

"Gone,  Sir." 

"With  his  master,  I  suppose  1" 

"Friend  or  master,  or  whatever  he  is,  he's  gone  with  him," 
replied  Mr.  Weller.     "  There's  a  pair  on  *em.  Sir." 

"Jingle  suspected  my  design,  and  set  that  fellow  on  you,  with 
this  story,  I  suppose ) "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  half  choking. 

"Just  that.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  It  was  all  false,  of  course  ? " 

"All,  Sir,"  repHed   Mr.   Weller.      "Reg'lar  do,   Sir;    artful 
dodge." 

"  I  don't  think  he'll  escape  us  quite  so  easily  the  next  time, 
Sam  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I  don't  think  he  will,  Sir." 

"Whenever  I  meet  that  Jingle  again,  wherever  it  is,"  said 

Hr.  Pickwick,  raising  himself  in  bed,  and  indenting  his  pillow  with 

a  tremendoiis  blow,  "  I'll  inflict  personal  chastisement  on  him,  in 

addition  to  the  exposure  he  so  richly  merits.     I  will,  or  my  name 

I     is  not  Pickwick." 

i  "  And  venever  I  catches  hold  o'  that  there  melan-cholly  chap 
;  with  the  black  hair,"  said  Sam,  "  if  I  don't  bring  some  real  water 
■  into  his  eyes,  for  once  in  a  way,  my  name  a'nt  Weller.  Gkxxl 
t     night,  Sir." 

!  CHAPTER   XVn. 

^        IHOWINO   THAT   AN   ATTACK    OP   EHETTMATI8M,  IN    SOME   CASES, 

ACTS   AS   A   QUIOKBNBE   TO   INVENTIVE   GENIUS. 

i 

\  The  constitution  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  though  able  to  sustain  a 
i  reiy  considerable  amount  of  exertion  and  fatigue,  was  not  proof 
'  against  such  a  combination  of  attacks  as  he  had  undergone  on  the 
I  Doemorable  night,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  The  process  of 
being  washed  in  the  night  air,  and  rough-dried  in  a  dose  closet,  is 
BB  dangerous  as  it  is  peculiar.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  laid  up  with  an 
attack  of  rheumatism. 
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Bat  altkough  the  bodily  powers  of  the  great  man  were  thn^ 
impairedj  hia  mental  energies  retained  their  pristine  vigour.  Hifl 
Bpirita  were  elaatic;  bis  goo<i  liunioiir  was  restored.  Even  the 
vexation  coosequent  upon  his  recent  adventure  had  vanished  from 
hie  mind ;  and  he  could  join  in  the  hearty  laughter  which  any 
allusion  to  it  excited  in  Mr.  Wardle,  without  anger  and  without 
embarrasament.  Nay^  more.  During  the  two  days  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  Sam  was  biB  constant  attendant.  On  the 
first,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  master  by  anecdote  and  conver- 
eation;  on  the  second  Mr.  Pickwick  demanded  hie  writing-desk, 
and  pen  and  ink^  and  was  deeply  engaged  during  the  whole  day. 
On  the  thirdj  being  able  to  sit  up  in  his  bed-chamber,  he  despatched 
hia  valet  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Wardle  and  Mr.  Trundle,  inti- 
mating that  if  they  would  take  their  wine  there,  that  evening,  they 
would  greatly  oblige  him.  The  invitatiou  waa  most  wiUingly 
accepted  ;  and  when  they  were  seated  over  their  wine,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick with  sundry  blushea,  produced  the  following  little  tale,  se 
having  been  "  edited  "  by  himself,  during  his  recent  indiapoaitioD, 
from  his  notes  of  Mr.  Weller'e  unaophieticated  recital- 

"THE  PARISH  CLERK— A  TALE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

**Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  very  small  countiy  town,  at  a  con- 
aiderable  distance  from  London,  there  lived  a  little  man  named 
Nathaniel  Pipkin,  who  was  the  parish  clerk  of  the  little  town,  and 
hved  in  a  Uttle  house  in  the  Uttle  high  Btreet,  within  ten  minytea* 
walk  of  the  httle  church ;  and  who  waa  to  be  found  every  day 
from  nine  tiK  four,  teaching  a  Ettle  learning  to  the  little  boys. 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  waa  a  harmleaa,  inoffenaivCj  good-natured  being, 
with  a  tumed-up  nose,  and  rather  tumed-in  legs,  a  cast  in  his  eye, 
and  a  halt  in  his  gait;  and  he  divided  his  time  between  the 
church  and  his  echool,  verily  tielJeving  that  there  existed  not,  oi 
the  face  of  the  earth,  so  clever  a  man  as  the  curate,  so  imposing  as 
apartment  as  the  vestry-room,  or  so  well-ordered  a  seminary  as  hii 
own.  Once,  and  only  once,  in  his  life,  Nathauiel  Pipkin  had  aeea 
a  bishop — a  real  bishop,  with  hia  arms  in  lawn  sleeves,  and  hia 
head  in  a  wig.  He  had  seen  him  walk,  and  heard  him  talk  at « 
confirmation,  on  which  momentous  oocoaion  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was 
so  overcome  with  reverence  and  awe,  when  the  aforesaid  bishop 
laid  his  hand  on  hia  head,  that  he  fainted  right  clean  away,  and 
waa  borne  out  of  church  in  the  arms  of  the  beadle. 

•'This  was  a  great  event,  a  tremeodons  era,  in  Nathaniel 
Pipkin's  Ufe,  and  it  was  about  the  only  one  that  had  ever  occurred 
to  juffiti  the  amooth  current  of  his  (iui«t  exiatence,  when  happening 
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Me  fine  afternoon,  in  a  fit  of  mental   abstractioQ^  to  raise   his 

eyes  firom  the  slate  on  which  he  was  devising  some  tremendoua 

I  problem  in  compound  addition  for  an  oflFending  urchin  to  solve, 

I  tiiej  suddenly  rested  on  the  blooming  countenance  of  Maria  Lobba, 

the  odIj  daughter  of  old  Lobbs  the  great  saddler  over  the  way. 

Now,  the  eyea  of    Mr,  Pipkin  had  rested  on  the  pretty  face  oi 

Maria  Lobbs  many  a  time  and  oft  before,  at  church  and  elsewhere  : 

but  the  eyea  of  Maria  Lobbs  had  never  looked  ao  bright,  the 

I  djeeicB  of  Maria  Lobbs  had  never  looked  so  ruddy,  as  upon  this 

I  ptrticular  occasion.     No  wonder  then,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was 

unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  the  countenance  of  Miss  Lobbs ;  no 

wonder  that  Misa  Lobbs,  finding  herself  stared  at  by  a  young  man, 

withdrew  her  head  from  the  window  out  of  which  she  had  been 

peeping,  and  shut  the  casement  and  pulled  down  the  blind ;  no 

►  wonder  that  Nathaniel  IHpkin,  immediately  thereafter,  fell  upon 

the  young  urchin  who  had  previously  offended,  and  cuffed   and 

bocked  him  to  his  heart's  content.     All  this  was  very  natural, 

ud  there's  nothing  at  all  to  wonder  at  about  it 

"  It  M  matter  of  wonder,  though,  that  any  oue  of  Mr,  Nathaniel 
Pipkin's  retiring  disposition,  nervous  temperament,  and  moat  parti- 
ettlarly  diminutive  income,  should  from  this  day  forth,  have  dared 
to  aspire  to  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  jfiery 
old  Lobbs — of  old  Lobba  the   great   saddler,   who  could  have 
bought  up  the  whole  village  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  never 
Wt  the  outlay — old  Lobbe,  who  was  well  known  to  have  heaps  of 
money,  invested  in  the  bank  at  the  nearest  market  town — who 
WM  reported  to  have  countless  and  inexhaustible  treasures,  hoarded 
up  in  the  little  iron  safe  with  the  big  key-hole,  over  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  back  parlour — and  who,  it  wajj  well  known,  on  festive 
occasions  garnished  bis  board  with   a  real   silver  tea-pot,  cream 
and  sugar-basin,  which  he  was  wont,  in  the  pride   of  his 
to  boast  should  be  hie  daughter's  property  when  she  found 
I  man  to  her  mind,     I  repeat  it,  to  be  matter  of  profound  astonish- 
iBcnt  and  intense  wonder,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  should  have  had 
the  temerity  to  cast  his  eyes  in  this  direction.     But  love  is  blind^ 
»nd  Nathaniel  had  a  cast  in  his  eye :  and  perhaps  these  two  cir- 
omistancesL,  taken  together,  prevented  his  seeing  the  matter,  in  its 
proper  light. 

"  Now,  if  old  Lobbs  had  entertained  the  most  remote  or  distant 
id«i  of  the  state  of  the  aftections  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  he  would 
just  have  razed  the  echool-room  to  the  ground,  or  exterminated  its 
master  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  committed  some  other 
outrage  and  atrocity  of  an  equally  ferocious  and  violent  description j 
br  he  was  &  terribk  old  fellow,  that  Lobbs,  when  hia  pndft  ^%a 
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injured,  or  his  blood  was  up.  Swear !  Such  trama  oS  oatb^ 
would  come  polling  and  pealing  oTcr  the  way,  Bometimes,  when  h6 
waa  denouncing  the  idleness  of  the  bony  apprentice  with  ih0 
thin  legs,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  would  shake  in  his  shoes  witb 
horror,  and  the  hair  of  the  pupils'  heads  would  stand  on  end 
with  firight 

"  Well,  day  after  day,  when  Bchool  waa  over,  and  the  pupik 
gone,  did  Nathaniel  Pipkin  sit  himself  down  at  the  front  window, 
and  whDe  he  feigned  to  be  reading  a  book,  throw  sidelong  glanoei 
over  the  way  in  search  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Maria  Lobbs  ;  and  hfl 
hadn't  sat  there  many  days,  before  the  bright  eyes  appeared  at  an 
upper  window,  apparently  deeply  engaged  in  reading  too.  This 
waa  delightful,  and,  gladdening  to  the  heart  of  Nathaniel  PipMn. 
It  waa  something  to  sit  there  for  hours  together,  and  look  npoD 
that  pretty  face  when  the  eyes  were  cast  down ;  but  when  Marii 
Lobba  began  to  raise  her  eyes  from  her  book,  and  dart  their  rayi 
in  the  direction  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  Ma  delight  and  admiratioD 
were  perfectly  bouiidlesa.  At  laat,  one  day  when  he  knew  old 
Lobba  was  out,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  had  the  temerity  to  kijBS  his 
hand  to  Maria  Lobbs ;  and  Maria  Lobbs,  instead  of  shutting  the 
window,  and  pulling  down  the  blind,  kissed  hers  to  him,  and 
smiled.  Upon  which,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  determined,  that,  come 
what  might,  he  would  develope  the  state  of  hia  feelings,  without 
further  delay. 

"A  prettier  foot,  a  gayer  heart,  a  more  dimpled  faee,  or  a 
smarter  form,  never  bounded  so  lightly  over  the  earth  they  graced, 
as  did  those  of  Maria  Lobbs,  the  old  saddler's  daughter.  There 
was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  sparkling  eyes,  that  would  have 
made  its  way  to  far  less  susceptible  bosoms  than  that  of  Nathomel 
Pipkin ;  and  there  was  such  a  joyous  sound  m  her  merry  laugh, 
that  the  sternest  misanthrope  must  have  smiled  to  hear  it.  Even 
old  Lobba  himself,  in  the  very  height  of  his  ferocity,  cooldnl 
resist  tlie  coaxing  of  hiB  pretty  daughter ;  and  when  she,  and  hs 
cousin  Kate — an  arch,  impudent-looking,  bewitching  little  peraoiiH- 
made  a  dead  set  upon  the  old  man  together,  as,  to  say  the  truth, 
they  very  often  did,  he  could  have  refused  them  nothing,  even  bad 
they  asked  for  a  portion  of  the  countlesiS  and  inexhaustible  treasurea, 
which  were  hidden  from  the  light,  in  the  iron  safe, 

"  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  heart  beat  high  withm  him,  when  he  saw 
this  enticing  little  couple  some  hundred  yards  before  him,  one 
summer's  evening,  in  the  Tery  field  in  which  he  had  many  a  time 
strolled  about  till  night-time,  and  pondered  on  the  beauty  of  Marii 
Lobbs.  But  though  he  had  often  thought  then,  how  briskly  he 
would  walk  up  to  Maria  Lobbs  and  tell  her  of  \m  passion  'd  be 
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oonid  only  meet  her,  he  felt,  now  that  she  was  unexpectedly  before 
iiim,  all  the  blood  in  his  body  mounting  to  his  £Etce,  manifestly  to 
j  the  great  detriment  of  his  legs,  which,  deprived  of  their  usual 
[  portion,  trembled  beneath  him.  When  they  stopped  to  gather  a 
[  hedge-flower,  or  listen  to  a  bird,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  stopped  too, 
and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  meditation,  as  indeed  he  really 
was;  for  he  was  thinking  what  on  earth  he  should  ever  do,  when 
they  turned  back,  as  they  inevitably  must  in  time,  and  meet  him 
hoe  to  £eu».  But  though  he  was  airaid  to  make  up  to  them,  he 
oouldn't  bear  to  lose  sight  of  them ;  so  when  they  walked  faster 
he  walked  faster,  when  they  lingered  he  lingered,  and  when  they 
itopped  he  stopped;  and  so  they  might  have  gone  on,  till  the 
i  darlmess  prevented  them,  if  Eate  had  not  looked  silly  back,  and 
i  encouragingly  beckoned  Nathaniel  to  advance.  There  was  some- 
[  ttiing  in  Kate's  manner  that  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  so 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  complied  with  the  invitation ;  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  blushing  on  his  part,  and  immoderate  laughter  on  that  of 
the  wicked  little  cousin,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  went  down  on  his  knees 
(m  the  dewy  grass,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  remain  there  for 
erer,  unless  he  was  permitted  to  rise  the  accepted  lover  of  Maria 
Lobbs.  Upon  this,  the  merry  laughter  of  Maria  Lobbs  rang 
through  the  calm  evening  air — without  seeming  to  disturb  it, 
though;  it  had  such  a  pleasant  sound — and  the  wicked  little 
cousin  laughed  more  immoderately  than  before,  and  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  blushed  deeper  than  ever.  At  length,  Maria  Lobbs  being 
nwre  strenuously  urged  by  the  love-worn  little  man,  turned  away 
her  head,  and  whispered  her  cousin  to  say,  or  at  all  events  Kate 
did  say,  that  she  felt  much  honoured  by  Mr.  Pipkin's  addresses, 
that  her  hand  and  heart  were  at  her  father's  disposal,  but  that 
nobody  could  be  insensible  to  Mr.  Pipkin's  merits.  As  all  this 
Was  said  with  much  gravity,  and  as  Nathaniel  Pipkin  walked 
home  with  Maria  Lobbs,  and  struggled  for  a  kiss  at  parting,  he 
Went  to  bed  a  happy  man,  and  dreamed  all  night  long,  of  softening 
old  Lobbs,  opening  the  strong  box,  and  marrying  Maria. 

"  The  next  day,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  saw  old  Lobbs  go  out  upon 

his  old  grey  poney,  and  after  a  great  many  signs  at  the  window 

6x>m  the  wicked  little  cousin,  the  object  and  meaning  of  which  he 

could  by  no  means  understand,  the  bony  apprentice  with  the  thin 

legs  came  over  to  say  that  his  master  wasn't  coming  home  all 

night  and  that  the  ladies  expected  Mr.  Pipkin  to  tea,  at  six 

o'clock  precisely.     How  the  lessons  were  got  through  that  day, 

neither  Nathaniel  Pipkin  nor  his  pupils  knew  any  more  than  you 

do ;  but  they  were  got  through  somehow,  and,  after  the  boys  had 

gone,  Naihaiiiel  Pipkin  took  till  full  six  o'clock  to  dress  him«e\i  \a 
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his  Batisfaiitinn ;  not  that  it  tof>k  long  to  select  the  ganne 
ahould  wear,  inaanmch  aa  he  had  no  choice  about  the  mat 
but  the  putting  them  on  to  the  best  advantage,  and  toacl 
them  up  previouBly,  was  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  difficult] 
importance. 

"  There  was  a  very  snug  little  party,  conaiating  of  Maria  L< 
and  her  cousin  Kate,  and  three  or  four  romping,  good-humou 
roBy-cheeke<l  girla.  Nathaniel  Pipkin  had  ocular  dem  oust  ratio 
the  fact,  that  even  the  rumours  of  old  Lobbs'a  treasures  were 
exaggerated.  There  were  the  real  solid  silver  tear  pot,  cream-e 
and  sugar-basin,  on  the  table^  and  real  sUver  spoons  to  stir  tb< 
with,  and  real  cbina  cups  to  drink  it  out  of,  and  plates  of 
same,  to  hold  the  cakes  and  toast  in.  The  only  eye-eore  in 
whole  place,  was  another  cousin  of  Maria  Lobbs's,  and  brothi 
Kate,  whom  Maria  Lobbs  called  *  Henry,'  and  who  seemed  to 
Maria  Lobba  all  to  himself,  up  in  one  corner  of  the  table.  I 
delightful  thing  to  see  affection  in  families,  but  it  may  be  cai 
rather  too  far,  and  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  not  help  thinking 
Maria  Lobbs  must  be  very  particularly  fond  of  her  relations,  il 
paid  as  much  attention  to  all  of  them  as  to  this  individual  co' 
After  tea,  too,  when  the  wicked  little  cousin  proposed  a  gam 
blind  man's  buff,  it  somehow  or  other  happened  that  Nath 
Pipkin  was  nearly  always  blind,  and  whenever  he  laid  his  1 
upon  the  male  cousin,  he  was  sure  to  find  that  Maria  Lobbs 
not  far  off.  And  though  the  wicked  little  cousin  and  the  c 
girls  pinched  him,  and  pulled  his  hair,  and  pushed  chairs  in 
way,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  Maria  Lobba  never  seemed  tM 
near  him  at  all ;  and  once — once — l^iTathaniel  Pipkin  couiaB 
sworn  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  kisa,  followed  by  a  faint  rei 
strance  from  Maria  Lobbs,  and  a  half-suppressed  laugh  from 
female  friends.  All  this  was  odd — very  odd — and  there  i 
saying  what  Nathaniel  Pipkin  might  or  might  not  have  doa 
consequence,  if  his  thoughts  had  not  been  anddenly  directlfl 
a  new  channel  " 

"The  circumstance  which  directed  his  thoughts  into  a 
channel  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  street-door,  and  the  pi 
who  made  this  loud  knocking  at  the  street-door,  wajs  no  other 
old  Lobba  himself,  who  had  unexpectedly  returned,  and 
hammering  away,  like  a  coffin-maker  :  for  he  wanted  his  bu 
The  alarming  intelligence  was  no  sooner  communicated  by 
bony  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs,  than  the  girls  tripped  up  i 
to  Maria  Lobbs's  bed-room,  and  the  male  cousin  and  Nath 
Pipkin  were  thruet  into  a  couple  of  closets  in  the  sittiiig-roon 
vmot  of  any  better  place*  of  concealment  5  and  when  Ma 
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icked  little  cousin  had  stowed  them  away,  and  put  the 
ghts,  they  opened  the  street  door  to  old  Lobbs,  who  had 
off  knocking  since  he  first  began, 
it  did  unfortunately  happen  that  old  Lobbs  being  very 
a  monstrous  cross.  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  hear  him 
way  like  an  old  mastiff  with  a  sore  throat ;  and  when- 
afortunate  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs  came  into  the 
urely  did  old  Lobbs  commence  swearing  at  him  in  a 
jenic  and  ferocious  manner,  though  apparently  with  no 
or  object  than  that  of  easing  his  bosom  by  the  discharge 
superfluous  oaths.  At  length  some  supper,  which  had 
ling  up,  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  then  old  Lobbs  fell 
lar  style  ;  and,  having  made  clear  work  of  it  in  no  time, 
daughter,  and  demanded  his  pipe. 
re  had  placed  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  knees  in  very  close 
on,  but  when  he  heard  old  Lobbs  demand  his  pipe,  they 
)gether,  as  if  they  were  going  to  reduce  each  other  to 
or,  depending  from  a  couple  of  hooks,  in  the  very  closet 
le  stood,  was  a  large  brown-stemmed,  silver-bowled  pipe, 
>e  he  himself  had  seen  in  the  mouth  of  old  Lobbs, 
every  afternoon  and  evening,  for  the  last  five  years, 
iris  went  down  stairs  for  the  pipe,  and  up  stairs  for  the 
sverj'where  but  where  they  knew  the  pipe  was,  and  old 
rmed  away  meanwhile,  in  the  most  wonderfiil  manner, 
thought  of  the  closet,  and  walked  up  to  it.  It  was  of 
ttle  man  like  Nathaniel  Pipkin  pulling  the  door  inwards, 
eat  strong  fellow  like  old  Lobbs  was  pulling  it  outwards, 
6  just  gave  it  one  tug,  and  open  it  flew,  disclosing 
Pipkin  standing  bolt  upright  inside,  and  shaking  with 
on  from  head  to  foot.  Bless  us !  what  an  appalling 
lObbs  gave  him,  as  he  dragged  him  out  by  the  collar,  and 
=it  arm's  length. 

y,  what  the  devil  do  you  want  here  ? '  said  old  Lobbs.  in 
'oice. 

aniel  Pipkin  could  make  no  reply,  so  old  Lobbs  shook 
irards  and  forwards,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  by  way  of 
his  ideas  for  him. 

at  do  you  want  here?'  roared  Lobbs,  'I  suppose  ycm 
i  after  my  daughter,  now.' 

Lobbs  merely  said  this  as  a  sneer :  for  he  did  not  believe 
al  presumption  could  have  carried  Nathaniel  Pipkin  so 
at  was  his  indignation,  when  that  poor  man  repUed — 
,  I  did,  Mr.  Lobbs — I  did  come  after  your  daughter.     I 
hir.  Lobbs.' 
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" '  Why,   you  enivelling,   wry-fiiced   little   villain/  gapped 
LobbiB,  panilysed  at  the  Htrocioua  confession ;  '  what  do  you  meao 
by  that  1     Say  this  to  my  face  !     Damuae,  I'll  tlirottle  you.' 

"It  is  by  no  meaus  improbable  that  old  Lobba  would  hate 
carried  tliis  threat  iuto  execution,  ia  the  excess  of  hia  rage,  if  hii 
arm  had  not  been  fttaye<.l  by  a  very  unexpected  apparition,  to 
the  male  cousin^  who,  stepping  out  of  his  closet^  and  wa 
to  old  Lobhe,  said — 

"  '  I  cannot  allow  this  harmless  person,  Sir,  who  has  been  asked! 
here,  in  some  girlish  frohc,  to  take  upon  himself,  in  a  very  nobis  i 
manner,  the  fault  (if  fault  it  is)  which  I  am  guilty  of^  and  ua| 
ready  to  avow,  /  love  your  daughter,  Sir ;  and  /  came  here  forj 
the  purpose  of  meeting  her.' 

"Old  Lobba  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  at  this,  but  not  wider i 
than  Nathaniel  Pipkin. 

*' '  You  did  ?'  said  Lobbs  :  at  last  Ending  breath  to  sp^ik. 

" '  I  did.' 

"'And  I  forba<^le  you  this  house,  long  ago/ 

" '  Y(m  did,  or  I  should  not  have  been  here,  clandestinely, to-n 

"  I  am  Eorry  to  record  it,  of  old  Lobbs,  but  I  think  he  woald^ 
have  struck  the  cousin,  if  his  pretty  daughter,  with  her  bright  i 
Bwiniraing  in  tears,  had  Dot  clung  to  his  arm. 

"  '  Don't  stop  him,  Maria,'  said  the  young  man  :   '  if  he  ha 
will  to  strike  me,  let  him,     I  would  not  hurt  a  hair 
head,  for  the  riches  of  the  world.' 

'*The  old  man  cast  down  his  eyes  at  this  reproof^  and  theyj 
those  of  his  daughter.     1  have  hinted  once  or  twice  before,  \ 
they  were  very  bright  eyes,  and,  though  they  were  tearful 
their  influence  waa  by  no  meaas  iessenefl.     Old  Lobbe 
head  away,  as  if  to  avoid  being  persuaded  by  them,  when,  as  1 
would  have  it,  he  encountered  the  face  of  the  wirke<l  little  < 
who,  half  afraid  for  her  brother,  and  half  laughing  at  Nat 
Pipkin,  presented  aa  bewitching  an  expression  of  countenance, 
a  touch  of  slyness  in  it  too,  iis  any  man,  old  or  young, 
Upon,     She  dj€w  her  arm  coaxin^ly  through  the  old  man's,  I 
whispered  something  in  his  ear ;  and  do  what  he  would,  old ' 
couldn't  help  breaking  out  into  a  smile,  while  a  tear  stole  i 
his  cheek,  at  the  same  time. 

"Five  minutes  after  this, the  girls  were  brought  down  firon 
bed-room  with  a  great  deal  of  giggling  and  modesty ;  and 
the  yoimg  people  were  making  themtselves   perfectly  happy, 
Lobbs  got  down  the  pipe,  and  smoked  it :  and  it  was  a  remark 
circumstance  about  that  particular  pipe  of  tobacco,  that  it 
mo&t  soothing  and  lightfui  one  b«  ever  smoked. 
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"Kathaniel  Pipkin  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  own  counsel, 
and  by  so  doing  gradually  rose  into  high  favour  with  old  Lobbs, 
vho  taught  him  to  smoke  in  time ;  and  they  used  to  sit  out  in  the 
garden  on  the  fine  evenings,  for  many  years  afterwards,  smoking 
and  drinking  in  great  state.  He  soon  recovered  the  effects  of  his 
attachment,  for  we  find  his  name  in  the  parish  register,  as  a 
witness  to  the  marriage  of  Maria  Lobbs  to  her  cousin ;  and  it  also 
appears,  by  reference  to  other  documents,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
vedding,  he  was  incarcerated  in  the  village  cage,  for  having,  in  a 
atate  of  extreme  intoxication,  committed  sundry  excesses  in  the 
itreets,  in  all  of  which  he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  bony 
apprentice  with  the  thin  legs." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BRIEFLY  ILLU8TRATIV1J  OF  TWO  POINTS  J — FIEST,  THE  POWER  OF 
HT8TSBI0S,  AND,  SECONDLY,  THE  FOBCS  OF  CIKCUMSTANCBS. 

Fob  two  days  after  the  dy'eune  at  Mrs.  Hunter's,  the  Pick- 
fickians  remained  at  Eatanswill,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
sf  some  intelligence  from  their  revered  leader.  Mr.  Tupman  and 
)(r.  Snodgrass,  were  once  again  left  to  their  own  means  of  amuse- 
Sient;  for  Mr.  Winkle,  in  compliance  with  a  most  pressing 
^Titation,  continued  to  reside  at  Mr.  Pott's  house,  and  to  devote 
iis  time  to  the  companionship  of  his  amiable  lady.  Nor  was  the 
Occasional  society  of  Mr.  Pott  himself,  wanting  to  complete  their 
felidly.  Deeply  immersed  in  the  intensity  of  his  speculations  for 
the  public  weal,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Independent,  it  was  not 
Qie  habit  of  that  great  man  to  descend  from  his  mental  pinnacle  to 
ttie  humble  level  of  ordinary  minds.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
Uid  as  if  expressly  in  compliment  to  any  follower  of  Mr.  Pickwick's, 
lie  unbent,  relaxed,  stepped  down  from  his  pedestal,  and  walked 
iipon  the  ground :  benignly  adapting  his  remarks  to  the  compre- 
tlension  of  the  herd,  and  seeming  in  outward  form,  if  not  in  spirit, 
bo  be  one  of  them. 

Such  having  been  the  demeanour  of  this  celebrated  public 
Bliaracter  towaids  Mr.  Winkle,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that 
ftcffisiderable  surprise  was  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  the  latter 
Kiantleman,  when,  as  he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  breakfast-room, 
felw  door  was  hastily  thrown  open,  and  as  hastily  closed,  on  the 
tatranoe  of  Mr.  Pott,  who,  stalking  mjgestically  towards  him,  and 
klmstiBg  aside  his  profiered  hand,  ground  his  teeth,  as  if  tA  ^Mi  % 
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sharper  efdge  on  what  he  waa  about  to  utter,  and  exclaimed,  in  t 

Baw-like  voice, — 

"  Serpeat ! " 

"  Sir  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  atarting  from  his  chair. 

"  Serpent,  Sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Pott,  raiising  his  voice,  and  theo 
Buddenly  depreaaing  it;  "I  sjiid,  Serpent,  Sir — make  the  moflt 
of  it." 

Now  when  you  have  parted  with  a  man,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
momiog,  on  terms  of  the  utmost  good  feOowfihip,  and  he  mect< 
you  again,  at  half-past  nine,  and  greets  you  as  a  serpent,  it  is  not 
unreaaonable  to  conclude  that  BOmetMng  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
has  occurred  meanwhile.  So  Mr.  Winkle  thought.  He  returned 
Mr.  Pott's  gaze  of  stojiej  and  in  compliaoce  with  that  gentleman's 
rtiquest,  proceeded  to  make  the  raoet  he  oould  of  the  "aerpent.'" 
The  most,  however,  was  juat  nothing  at  all ;  bo^  after  a  profound 
silence  of  some  minutes'  duration,  he  said,— 

'*  Serpent,  Sir !  Serpent,  Mr.  Pott !  What  can  you  mean, 
Sir? — this  ia  pleasantry." 

"  Pleasantry,  Sir  ! "  exclaimed  Pott,  with  a  motion  of  the  hand, 
I  indicative  of  a  strong  desire  to  hurl  the  Britannia  metal  tea-pot  %t 

the  head  of  his  visiter.     "  Pleaaaotry,  Sir  ! but  no,  I  will  be 

cahn ;  I  will  be  calm,  Sir  ; "  and  in  proof  of  his  calmness,  Mr.  Pott 
flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  foamed  at  the  month. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Dear  Sir !"  replied  Pott.  "  How  dare  you  address  me,  as  dear 
Sir,  Sirt     How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  do  itl" 

"  Well,  Sir,  if  you  come  to  that,"  responded  Mr,  Winkle,  "  hot 
dare  you  look  m*  in  the  face,  and  call  me  a  serpent,  Sir?'* 

"  Because  you  are  one,"  replied  Mr.  Pott 

"  Prove  it,  Sir,"  said  Mn  Winkle,  warmly.      "  Prove  it" 

A  malignant  scowl  passed  over  the  profound  face  of  the  editor, 
as  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  the  Independent  of  that  morning ;  aui 
laying  his  finger  on  a  particular  paragraph,  threw  the  journal  acroB 
the  table  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

That  gentleman  took  it  up,  and  read  aa  follows : — 

"Our  obscure  and  filthy  contemporary,  in  some  disgusting 
observations  on  the  recent  election  for  this  borough,  has  presumeti 
to  violate  the  hallowed  sanctity  of  private  life,  and  to  refer,  in  * 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  to  the  |>ersonal  affairs  of  our  laM 
candidate— aye,  and  notwithatanding  his  base  defeat,  we  viD 
add,  our  future  member,  Mr.  Fizkin.  What  does  our  dastardly 
contemporary  mean  1  What  would  the  ruffian  say,  if  we,  setting 
at  uaught,  like  him,  the  decencies  of  social  intercourse,  were  to 
m^e   the  curtain  which  hapyiiy  conceals  his  private  life  from 
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general  ridicule,  not  to  say  from  general  execration  1  What,  if  we 
were  even  to  point  out,  and  comment  on,  facts  and  circumstances 
which  are  pnblidy  notorious,  and  beheld  by  every  one,  but  our 
mole^yed  contemporary — what  if  we  were  to  print  the  following 
effasion,  which  we  received  while  we  were  writing  the  commence 
ment  of  this  article,  from  a  talented  fellow-townsman  and  oone- 
Bpondent : — 

"'LINES  TO  A  BRASS  POT. 

"  *  Oh  Pott  1  if  you'd  known 

How  false  she'd  have  grown, 
Whenyou  heard  the  marriage  bells  tinkle  ; 

You'd  have  done  then,  I  vow, 

What  you  cannot  help  now, 
And  handed  her  over  toW*****.  "* 

"What,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  solemnly — "what  rhymes  to  *  tinkle,' 
viUainr 

"What  rhymes  to  tinkle  1"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  entrance  at 
the  moment  forestalled  the  reply.  "What  rhymes  to  tinkle  1 
Why,  Winkle,  I  should  conceive : "  and  saying  this,  Mrs.  Pott 
amiled  sweetly  on  the  disturbed  Pickwickian,  and  extended  her 
iumd  towards  him.  The  agitated  young  man  would  have  accepted 
it,  in  his  confusion,  had  not  Pott  indignantly  interposed. 

"  Back,  Ma'am — ^back,"  said  the  editor.  "  Take  his  hand  before 
my  very  face ! " 

"  Mr.  P. ! "  said  his  astonished  lady. 

"  Wretched  woman,  look  here,"  exclaimed  the  husband.  "  Look 
here.  Ma'am — *  Lines  to  a  brass  Pot,'  Ma'am.  'Brass  potj' — 
that's  me.  Ma'am.  *  False  she'd  have  grown ; ' — that's  you,  Ma'am 
— you."  With  this  ebullition  of  rage,  which  was  not  unaccom- 
panied with  something  like  a  tremble,  at  the  expression  of  his 
wife's  &ce,  Mr.  Pott  dashed  the  current  number  of  the  Eatanswill 
Independent  at  her  feet 

"  Upon  my  word.  Sir,"  said  the  astonished  Mrs.  Pott,  stooping 
to  pick  up  the  paper.     "  Upon  my  word,  Sir." 

Mr.  Pott  winced  beneath  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  his  wife. 
He  had  made  a  desperate  struggle  to  screw  up  his  courage,  but  it 
iraB  fast  coming  unscrewed  again. 

There  appears  nothing  very  tremendous  in  this  little  sentence, 
••Upon  my  word,  Sir,"  when  it  comes  to  be  read ;  but  the  tone  of 
toice  in  which  it  was  delivered,  and  the  look  that  accompanied  it, 
both  seeming  to  bear  reference  to  some  revenge  to  be  thereafter 
wreaked  upon  the  head  of  Pott,  produced  their  full  effect  upon 
hiuL  The  most  unskilful  observer  could  have  detected  hi  his 
troaUed  ooontenance,  a  readiness  to  resign  his  Wellingtoii  \mKA& 
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to  any  efficient  Bubatitate  who  would  have  consented  to  si 
them  at  that  moment. 

Mra  Pott  read  tlie  paragraph,  uttered  a  loud  shriek^  and  threw 
herself  at  full  length  on  the  hearth-nig,  screaming,  and  tapping  it 
with  the  heela  of  her  shoea,  tn  a  naanaer  which  could  leave  nfl 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  her  feelings  on  the  occasion^ 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  terrified  Pott,—"  I  didn't  say  I  believed 

it ; — I "  but  the  unfortunate  man's  voice  was  drowned  ia 

screaming  of  his  partner. 

"Mrs.  Pott,  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  Ma*ain,  to  oo: 
yourself,"  said  Mr.  Winkle ;  but  the  shrieks  and  tappings 
louder,  and  more  frequent,  than  ever. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "  I  ani  very  sorry.  If  you  won'i 
consider  your  own  health,  consider  me,  my  dear.  We  Fihall  ham 
a  crowd  round  the  house."  But  the  more  strenuoualy  Mr.  Pott 
entreated,  the  more  vehemently  the  screams  poured  forth. 

Very  fortunately,  however,  attached  to  Mrs.  Pott's  person  wia 
a  body-guard  of  one,  a  young  lady  whose  ostensible  emplcynient 
was  to  preside  over  her  toilet,  but  who  rendered  herself  uBcfol  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  particular 
department  of  constantly  aiding  and  abetting  her  mistress  in  evety 
wish  aod  inclination  opposed  to  the  deaires  of  the  unhappy  Pott 
The  screams  reached  this  young  lady's  ears  in  duo  course,  tDd 
brought  her  to  the  room  with  a  speed  which  threatened  to  derange 
materially,  the  very  exquisite  arrangement  of  her  cap  and  ringlot* 

"  Ohj  my  dear,  dear  mistress ! "  exclaimed  the  body-guan^ 
kneeling  frantically  by  the  side  of  the  prostrate  Mrs,  Pott,  "  Oil, 
my  dear  mistress,  what  is  the  matter  1" 

**  Your  master — your  brutal  master/'  murmured  the  patieni 

Pott  was  evidently  giving  way. 

'*  It's  a  shame,"  said  the  body-guBtrd,  reproachfully.  **  I 
hell  be  the  death  on  you,  Ma'am.     Poor  dear  thing." 

He  gave  way  more.     The  opposite  party  followed  up  the  ai 

"Oh    don't   leave    me  —  don't    leave,    Goodwin,"    murmi 
Mrs.  Pott,  clutching  at   the  wrists  of  the  said  Gkiodwin  with 
hysteric  jerk.      "You're    the    only   person    thafs    kind   to  ntf, 
Gk>odwin." 

At  this  affecting  appeal,  Goodwin  got  up  a  little  domestic 
tragedy  of  her  own,  and  shed  tears  copiously. 

"  Never,  Ma'am — never,"  said  Goodwin,     "  Oh^  Sir,  you  shool^ 
be  careful — you  should  indeed ;  you  don't  know  what  harm  f 
may  do  Missis ;  you'lJ  be  sorry  for  it  one  day,  I  know — Fve 
laid  so." 

The  unlucky  Pott  looked  timidly  on,  but  said  uothing. 
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'^Ooodwin,"  said  Mis.  Pott,  in  a  soft  yoioe. 

"Ma'am,"  said  Goodwin. 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  I  have  loved  that  man " 

"Dont  distoess  yourself  by  recollecting  it,  Ma'am,"  said  the 
body-guard. 

Pott  looked  very  frightened.     It  was  time  for  a  clencher. 

"And  now,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Pott — "now,  after  all,  to  be  treated 
in  this  way ;  to  be  reproached  and  insulted  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  party,  and  that  party  almost  a  stranger.  But  I  will  not 
submit  to  it,  Goodwin,"  continued  Mrs.  Pott,  raising  herself,  in  the 
anus  of  her  attendant.  *'  My  brother,  the  Lieutenant,  shall  inter- 
fere.   I'll  be  separated,  Goodwin." 

"  It  would  certainly  serve  him  right,  Ma'am,"  said  Goodwin. 

Whatever  thoughts  the  threat  of  a  separation  might  have 
avakened  in  Mr.  Pott's  mind,  he  forbore  to  give  utterance  to 
them,  and  contented  himself  by  saying,  with  great  humility, — 

"My  dear,  will  you  hear  me  ?" 

A  fresh  train  of  sobs  was  the  only  reply,  as  Mrs.  Pott  grew 
iDore  hysterical,  requested  to  be  informed  why  she  was  ever  bom, 
and  required  simdry  other  pieces  of  information  of  a  similar  de- 
iciiption. 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pott,  "  do  not  give  way  to  these 
iensitive  feelings.  I  never  believed  that  the  paragraph  had  any 
foundation,  my  dear — impossible.  I  was  only  angry,  my  dear — 
I  may  say  outrageous — with  the  Independent  people  for  daring  to 
insert  it ;  that* s  aU  : "  and  Mr.  Pott  cast  an  imploring  look  at  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  mischief,  as  if  to  entreat  him  to  say  nothing 
ibout  the  serpent. 

"  And  what  steps,  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  take  to  obtain  redress  ? " 
bquired  Mr.  Winkle,  gaining  courage  as  he  saw  Pott  losing  it. 

"Oh,  Goodwin,"  observed  Mrs.  Pott,  " does  he  mean  to  horse- 
wrhip  the  editor  of  the  Independent — does  he,  Goodwin  1 " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Ma'am ;  pray  keep  yourself  quiet,"  replied  the 
body-guard.     "  I  dare  say  he  will,  if  you  wish  it,  Ma'am." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Pott,  as  his  wife  evinced  decided  symptoms 
of  going  off  again — "  of  course  I  shall." 

"When,  Goodwin — when?"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  still  undecided 
about  the  going  ofifl 

"  Immediately,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Pott ;  "  before  the  day  is 
But" 

"Oh,  Goodwin,"  resumed  Mrs.  Pott,  "it's  the  only  way  of 
meeting  the  slander,  and  setting  me  right  with  the  world." 

"  Certainly,  Ma'am,"  replied  Goodwin.  "  No  man  as  is  a  man. 
Bfa'am,  oould  refuse  to  do  it." 
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So  as  the  hysterica  were  still  hovering  atout,  Mr.  Pott  said  once 
more,  that  he  wowld  do  it ;  but  Mrs.  Pott  was  bo  overcome  at  the 
bare  idea  of  having  ever  been  auap^ctetl,  that  she  was  half-a-doMB 
times  on  the  very  verge  of  a  relapse,  and  moat  unquMtionaWj 
would  have  gone  off,  had  it  not  been  for  the  indefatigable  effot^te 
of  the  assiduous  Goodwin,  and  repeated  entreaties  for  pardon  from 
the  oonqnered  Pott ;  and  finally,  when  that  unhappy  individual 
had  been  frightened  and  snubbed  down  to  his  proper  level,  Mra. 
Pott  recovered,  and  they  went  to  breakfast. 

"  You  will  not  allow  this  base  newspaper  slander  to  ahorten 
your  stay  here,  Mr.  Winkle  ? "  Bfud  Mra.  Pott,  smiling  through  the 
traces  of  her  teare. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  actuated,  aa  he  gpoke,  by  an 
internal  wish  that  hia  visiter  would  choke  himself  with  the  morael 
of  dry  toast  which  he  was  raising  to  his  lips  at  the  moment :  anJ 
so  termimite  his  stay  effectually. 

"  I  hope  not" 

'*  You  are  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  ;  "  but  a  letter  ha^  been 
received  from  Mr.  Piclrwick — -so  I  learn  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  which  was  brought  up  to  my  bed-room  door,  this  mornings — 
in  which  he  requests  us  to  Join  him  at  Bury  to-day ;  and  we  arc 
to  leave  by  the  coach  at  noon." 

"But  you  will  come  back?"  said  Mrs.  Pott. 

"  Ob,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  i "  said  Mra.  Pott,  Btealing  a  tender 
at  her  visiter. 

"  Quite,"  responded  Mr.  Winkle. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  in  aUencCj  for  each  member  of 
party  was  brooding  over  his,  or  her,  own  personal  grievanceB. 
Pott  waa  regretting  the  loss  of  a  beau ;  Mr.  Pott  Ms  rash 
to  horaewhip  the  Independent ;  and  Mr.  Winkle  his  having  p] 
himself  in  so  awkward  a  aituation.     Koon  approached,  and 
many  adieux  and  promises  to  return,  he  tore  himself  away. 

"  If  he  ever  comes  back,  ITl  poison  him,"  thought  Mr. 
as  he  turned  into  the  little  back  office  where  he  prepared 
thunderbolts. 

"  If  I  ever  do  come  back,  and  mix  myself  up  with  these 
again,"  thought  Mr.  Winkle,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  the  Peacock, 
"  I  shall  deserve  to  be  horsewhipped  myself — that's  all," 

His  friends  were  ready,  the  coach  wtia  nearly  so,  and  in  half  M 
hour  they  were  proceeding  on  their  journey,  along  the  road  ovef 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  had  so  recently  travelled,  and  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  said  something,  we  do  not  feel  caDed 
upon  to  extract  Mr.  Snodgrass's  poetical  and  beautiful  de«cripHoa. 
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Mr.  WeUer  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Angel,  ready  to 
ree^Te  them,  and  by  that  gentleman  they  were  ushered  to  the 
apartment  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  where,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  Mr. 
Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  the  no  small  embarrassment  of 
Mr.  Tupman,  they  found  old  Wardle  and  Trundle. 

"How  are  you?"  said  the  old  man,  grasping  Mr.  Tupman's 
hand.  "  Don't  hang  back,  or  look  sentimental  about  it ;  it  can't 
be  helped,  old  fellow.  For  her  sake,  I  wish  you'd  had  her ;  for 
your  own,  Fm  very  glad  you  have  not.  A  young  fellow  like  you, 
will  do  better  one  of  these  days — eh  Y "  With  this  consolation, 
old  Wardle  slapped  Mr.  Tupman  on  the  back,  and  laughed  heartily. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  you,  my  fine  fellows  1 "  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, shaldng  hands  with  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  at  the 
tame  time.  "I  have  just  been  telling  Pickwick  that  we  must 
have  you  all  down  at  Christmas.  We're  going  to  have  a  wedding 
—a  real  wedding  this  tima" 

"  A  wedding ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass,  turning  very  pale. 

"Yes,  a  wedding.  But  don't  be  frightened,"  said  the  good- 
hnmoured  old  man ;  "  it's  only  Trundle  there,  and  Bella." 

"Oh,  is  that  allT'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  relieved  from  a  painful 
doabt  which  had  fallen  heavily  on  his  breast.  "  Give  you  joy, 
Sir.    How  is  Joel" 

"  Oh,  he ; — very  well,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  "  Sleepy  as 
wer." 

"  And  your  mother,  and  the  clergyman,  and  all  of  'em  ?  ** 

"Quite  well." 

"  Where,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  with  an  efiFort — "  where  is — she^ 
Sir  V  and  he  turned  away  his  head,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
lutnd. 

"  Ska  /  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  knowing  shake  of  the 
head.     "  Do  you  mean  my  single  relative — eh  ?" 

Mr.  Tupman,  by  a  nod,  intimated  that  his  question  applied  to 
the  disappointed  Rachael. 

"Oh,  she's  gone  away,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "She's  living 
kt  a  relation's,  far  enough  off.  She  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  girls, 
90  I  let  her  ga  But  come,  here's  the  dinner.  You  must  be 
bnngry  after  your  ride.  I  am,  without  any  ride  at  all ;  so  let  us 
Bdlto." 

Ample  justice  was  done  to  the  meal;  and  when  they  were 
leated  round  the  table,  after  it  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
to  the  intense  horror  and  indignation  of  his  followers,  related  the 
idventure  he  had  undergone,  and  the  success  which  had  attended 
dw  base  artifices  of  the  diabolical  JTingle. 

"  And  the  attack  of  rheumatism  which  I  caught  in  \kaX  yga- 
l2 
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den,"  said  Mr.  Pickvrick,  in  conclusion,  "  renders  me  lame  i 
moment." 

"  I,  too,  have  had  something  of  an  adventure,"  said  Mr. 
with  a  smile  ;  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  detailed 
malicious  libel  of  the  Eataaewill  Independent,  and  the  consequ 
eicitement  of  their  friend,  the  editor. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  brow  darkened,  duriog  the  recital.  His  frie 
observed  it,  and,  when  Mr.  Winkle  had  concluded,  roaintaina 
profound  silence.  Mr.  Pickwick  stnick  the  table  emphatically  ¥ 
hia  clenched  fiat,  and  apoke  as  follows  ; — 

"Ib  it  not  a  wonderful  circumBtauce,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "t 
we  aeem  destined  to  enter  no  man's  house,  without  involving  1 
in  some  degree  of  trouble?  Does  it  not,  I  ask,  bespeak 
indiscretion,  or,  worae  than  that,  the  bkckness  of  heart — tha 
should  eay  bo  ! — of  my  followers,  that,  beneath  whatever  roof  t 
locate,  they  disturb  the  peax^  of  miud  and  happiuess  of  soDHfla 
fiditig  female  ?     Is  it  not,  I  say— — -"  ^ 

Mn  Pickwick  would  in  all  prohability  have  gone  on  for  si 
time,  had  not  the  entrance  of  Sam,  with  a  letter,  rauaed  him 
break  off  in  his  eloquent  discourse.  He  pas-scd  his  handkerc 
acroes  hm  forehead,  took  o^  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  and 
them  on  again ;  and  hh  voice  bad  recovered  ita  wonted  aofti 
of  tone,  when  he  said,—  _ 

"  What  have  you  there,  Satu  ? "  jfl 

'*  Called  at  the  Post-oflice  just  now,  and  found  this  here  m 
a&  has  laul  there  for  two  days/'  replied  Mr.  Wetler.  "  It's  sen 
vith  a  vafer,  and  directed  in  round  hand." 

"I  don't    know  this  hand,"  said  Mr.   Pickwick,  open 
letter.     "  Morcy  on  ub  !  what's  this  ?    It  must  be  a  jest ; 
can't  be  true." 

"What's  the  matter? "  was  the  general  inquiry. 

"  Nobody  dead,  ia  there  ? "  said  Wardle,  alarmed  at  the  hoi 
in  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance.  M 

Mr.  Pickwick  made  no  reply,  but,  pushing  the  letter  acrofl 
table,  and  desiring  Mr.  Tupman  to  re^  it  aloud,  fell  back  in 
chair  with  a  look  of  vactmt  astonishment  quite  alarming  to  1 

Mr,  Tupman,  with  a  trembling  voice,  read  the  letter,  i 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

^azdcCt  a<jcvin^  ^icfciuicfc 
Svt, 

3iCatnruj    (teen   ini>tt4*oti3    5y    fM/iA.    ©IT^ 
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S^a/tdett^  to  camnence  <xn  action  acyxxn^  xyyw,  -foz  a 
^yuac^  ot  -psotnioe  ol  'vna/t/iXaac,  jot  io^icfi  the  ryta\^iii 
voud  ^u^  damcux^  cU  iitteen  'kunBzed  poutt9>,  lue  ^ea  to 
m|ot4U  Mour  tnat  a  wi[Xt  fia^  ^een  iodu«3  aaaitv^  -uou 
in  tliid  auitf  in  tlve  (Eotvt^  ol  GotninoH  &teo^ ;  an3 
lec^ue^  to  4noio,  'Gti.  x>etMt>n  o|  -poo^:,  t4e  noAne  cvf  -uotvt 
^^i^fatnc^^  in  52oH3on,  10^  tin-tt  acce/pt  ^t/vicc  t^cz^coj. 

^iVc  a/u,  $vv, 

^owv  otedicnt  :>e/iMani»f 

^o^^on  a^  ^ooa. 

There  was  Bomething  80  impressive  in  the  mute  astonishment 
;    with  which  each  man  regarded  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  re- 
garded Mr.  Pickwick,  that  all  seemed  afraid  to  speak.    The  silence 
'}.  ?as  at  length  broken  by  Mr.  Tupman. 
s       "Dodson  and  Fogg,"  he  repeated  mechanically. 
i      "  Bardell  and  Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  musing. 
-.      "  Peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  confiding  females,"  murmured 
I  lilr.  Winkle,  with  an  air  of  abstraction. 

•A  "  It's  a  conspiracy,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  length  recovering  the 
I  power  of  speech  ; — "  a  base  conspiracy  between  these  two  grasping 
attorneys,  Dodson  and  Fogg.  Mrs.  Bardell  would  never  do  it ; 
i  -—she  hasn't  the  heart  to  do  it ; — she  hasn't  the  case  to  do  it. 
f   Hidiculous — ridiculous." 

"Of  her  heart,"  said  Wardle,  with  a  smile,  *'you  should 
certainly  be  the  best  judge.  I  don't  wish  to  discourage  you,  but 
X  should  certainly  say  that,  of  her  case,  Dodson  and  Fogg  are  far 
better  judges  than  any  of  ns,  can  be." 

"  It's  a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  I  hope  it  is,"  said  Wardle,  with  a  short,  dry  cough. 
"  Who  ever  heard  me  address  her  in  any  way  but  that  in  which 
ft  lodger  would  address  his  landlady  ? "  continued  Mr.  Pickwick, 
With  great  vehemence.    *'  Who  ever  saw  me  with  her  1     Not  even 

ttiy  friends  here " 

"  Except  on  one  occasion,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 
Mr.  Pickwick  changed  colour. 

"Ah,"  said  Wardle.  "Well,  that's  important.  There  was 
nothing  suspicious  then,  I  suppose  ? " 

Mr.  Tupman  glanced  timidly  at  his  leader.     "  Wby  "  \ift  «M!\, 
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"there  was  nothing  suspicious  j  but — I  don't  know  how  i 
pened,  mind — she  certainly  was  reciinmg  in  Lis  arms," 

"  Gracious  powers  \'*  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  aa  the  recoil©! 
of  the  scene  in  question,  atruck  forcihly  upon  him  ; — "what  adi 
M  instance  of  the  force  of  circamstances  !     Bo  she  was-HH 

Wft3."  1 

"  And  our  friend  was  soothing  her  anguish,"  said  Mr.  Wii 
rather  maliciously. 

'*  Sa  I  wa3,"  Baid  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  I  won't  deny  it     So  I  n 

"  Hallo  ! "  said  Wardle  ;  "for  a  case  in  which  there's  not 
suspicious,  this  looks  rather  queer— eh,  Pickwick — eh  1     Ah 
dog — sly  dog ! "  and  he  laughed  till  the  glaasea  on  the  side 
rang  again. 

"  What  a  dreadful  conjunction  of  appearances  ! "  eiclaime 
Pickwick,  resting  his  chin  upon  hie  hands.      "Winkle — ^Tup 
—I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  observations  I  made  just  now^ 
are  all  the  victims  of  circumstancefi,  and  I  the  greatest," 
this  apology,  Mr.  Pickwick  burieil  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
nated ;  while  Wardle  meaflured  out  a  regular  cirde  of  no 
winks,  addressed  to  the  other  members  of  the  company. 

"  I'll  have  it  explained,  though,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  raisi 
head,  and  hammering  the  table.     "  I'll  see  this  Dodson  and  J 
111  go  to  London  to-morrow." 

"  Not  to-morrow,"  said  Wardle ;  "  you're  too  laiue." 

«  Well  then,  next  day." 

*'  Next  day  ia  the  first  of  September,  and  you're  pledged  i 
out  with  UB,  as  far  as  Sir  Geoffrey  lilanning's  grounds,  at  all  i 
and  to  meet  us  at  lunch,  if  you  don't  take  the  field." 

"  Well  then,  the  day  after,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "Thi] 
Sam." 

"Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'*  Take  two  places  outside  to  London,  on  Thursday  mor 
yourself  and  me." 

"  Wery  weU,  Sir." 

Mr.  Weller  left  the  room,  and  departed  slowly  on  his  err 
with  his  hands  in  hia  pocket,  and  \m  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 

**Rum  feller,  the  heinperor,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  as  he  wa 
slowly  up  the  street  "  Think  o'  his  makin'  up  to  that  er 
Bardcll — vith  a  little  boy,  too  !  Always  the  vay  vith  the 
old  'mis  hows' ever,  as  is  such  steady  goers  to  look  at.  I 
think  he'd  ha'  done  it,  though—I  didn't  think  he'd  ha'  done 
And  moralising  in  this  strain,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  bent 
towards  the  bookinj^-olffiice. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   ?LBA8Airr   DAT,  WITH    AN   ITNPLKASANT   TBBMmATION. 

The  birds,  who,  happily  for  their  own  peace  of  mind,  and  per- 
sonal comfort,  were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  preparations  which 
had  been  making  to  astonish  them,  on  the  first  of  September,  hailed 
it  DO  doubt,  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  mornings  they  had  seen  that 
season.     Many  a  young  partridge  who  strutted  complacently  among 
;    the  stubble,  with  all  the  finicking  coxcombry  of  youth,  and  many 
I    an  older  one  who  watched  his  levity  out  of  his  little  round  eye, 
\   with  the  contemptuous  air  of  a  bird  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
ulike  unconscious  of  their  approaching  doom,  basked  in  the  fresh 
morning  air  with  lively  and  blithesome  feelings,  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards  were  laid  low  upon  the  earth.     But  we  grow  affecting : 
let  08  proceed. 

In  plain  common-place  matter-of-fact,  then,  it  was  a  fine  morning 
—BO  fiine  that  you  would  scarcely  have  believed  that  the  few  months 
of  an  English  summer  had  yet  fiown  by.  Hedges,  fields,  and  trees, 
hill  and  moorland,  presented  to  the  eye  their  ever-varying  shades 
of  deep  rich  green ;  scarce  a  leaf  had  fallen,  scarce  a  sprinkle  of 
fellow  mingled  with  the  hues  of  summer,  warned  you  that  autumn 
had  begun.  The  skj  was  cloudless ;  the  sun  shone  out  bright  and 
warm ;  the  songs  of  birds,  and  hum  of  myriads  of  summer  insects, 
filled  the  air ;  and  the  cottage  gardens,  crowded  with  flowers  of 
every  rich  and  beautiful  tint,  sparkled  in  the  heavy  dew,  like  beds 
of  glittering  jewels.  Everything  bore  the  stamp  of  summer,  and 
Hone  of  its  beautiful  colours  had  yet  faded  from  the  die. 

Such  was  the  morning,  when  an  open  carriage,  in  which  were 
three  Pickwickians,  (Mr.  Snodgrass  having  preferred  to  remain  at 
home,)  Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Trundle,  with  Sam  Weller  on  the  box 
beside  the  driver,  pulled  up  by  a  gate  at  the  road-side,  before  which 
stood  a  tall,  raw-boned  gamekeeper,  and  a  half-booted,  leather- 
l^gined  boy:  each  bearing  a  bag  of  capacious  dimensions,  and 
%ooompanied  by  a  brace  of  pointers. 

"  I  say,"  whispered  Mr.  Winkle  to  Wardle,  as  the  man  let  down 
the  steps,  "  they  don't  suppose  we're  going  to  kill  game  enough  to 
fill  those  bags,  do  they  1 " 

"  Fill  them  ! "  exclaimed  old  Wardle.  "  Bless  you,  yes  !  You 
shall  fill  one,  and  I  the  other ;  and  when  we've  done  with  them, 
the  pockets  of  our  shooting-jackets  will  hold  as  much  more." 

Mr.  Winkle  dismounted  without  saying  anything  in  iep\^  \a  >i)Daa 
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obeervatiom  ;  but  he  thought  witbio  himself,  that  if  the  party  re 
maiue<l  iu  the  open  ajr,  till  he  had  filled  one  of  th''  btigs,  thej 
stood  a  ccmsiderable  change  of  catching  tolerable  colds  in  the  head, 

"  Hi,  Jimo,  Lisa — hi^  old  girl ;  down,  Daph,  dowa/'  said  Wardle, 
caressing  the  dogs.  "Sir  Geoffrey  still  in  ScotlaQd,  of  course, 
Martin  r' 

The  tidl  gamekeeper  replied  in  the  alBrmative,  and  looked  with 
some  surprise  from  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  holding  his  gun  as  if  b« 
wished  his  coat  pocket  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  pulling  the 
trigger,  to  Mr,  Tuiimau,  who  was  holding  his,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  it — as  there  Lu  no  earthly  reason  to  doubt  that  he  really  was. 

"  My  friends  are  not  much  in  the  way  of  this  sort  of  thing  yet, 
Martin,"  said  Wardle,  noticing  the  look  "  Live  and  learti,  you 
know.  They'll  be  good  ahota  one  of  these  days.  I  beg  my  friend 
Winkle's  |vardon,  though  ;  he  has  had  some  practice." 

Mr.  Winkle  smiled  feebly  over  his  blue  neckerchief  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  complimtjnt,  and  got  himself  bo  myateriouEly  en- 
tangled with  hia  gun,  in  his  modest  confusion,  that  if  the  piece  had 
been  loaded,  he  must  inevitably  have  shot  himself  dead  upon  the 


"  You  muatu't  handle  your  piece  in  that  ere  way,  when  you  conw 
to  have  the  charge  in  it,  Sir,"  said  the  tall  gamekeeper  gruffly,  "cr 
I'm  damned  if  you  won't  make  cold  meat  of  some  on  us." 

Mr,  Winkle,  thus  admonished,  abruptly  altei  ed  its  position,  and 
in  so  doing,  contrived  to  bring  the  barrel  into  pretty  smart  contact 
with  Mr.  Weller's  head. 

"  Hallo  ! "  said  Sam,  picking  up  his  hat,  which  had  been  knocked 
off,  aud  rubbing  his  temple.  "  Hallo,  Sir  !  if  you  comes  it  this  ?aj, 
you'll  fill  one  o'  them  bags,  and  something  to  spare,  at  one  fire." 

Here  tlie  leather-leggined  boy  laughed  very  heartUy^  and  then 
tried  to  look  as  if  it  was  somebody  else,  whereat  Mr.  Winkle  irownfid 
majestically. 

"  Where  did  you  tell  the  boy  to  meet  us  with  the  snack,  Martin !' 
inquired  Wardle. 

"  Side  of  One-tree  Hill,  at  twelve  o'clock,  Sir." 

"That's  not  Sir  Geoffrey's  land,  is  itt" 

"  No,  Sir  ;  but  it's  close  by  it.  It's  Captain  Bold  wig's  land  ;  hat 
there'll  be  nobody  to  interrupt  us,  and  there's  a  fine  bit  of  turf 
there." 

"Very  well,''  said  old  Wardle.  "Now  the  sooner  we're  ofl 
the  better.     Will  you  join  us  at  twelve,  then,  PickwdckT' 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  particularly  desir^ms  to  view  the  sport,  thJ 
more  especially  aa  he  was  rather  anxious  in  resperrt  of  Mr.  Winkle'f 
life   And   limbs      On    mo  iuvitiug  a  morning^  too,  it  was  ver; 
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untalisixig  to  turn  back,  and  leave  his  friends  to  eojoy  themselyes 
k  was,  therefore,  with  a  very  rueful  air  that  he  replied, — 

"  Why,  I  suppose  I  must." 

"An't  the  gentleman  a  shot,  Sirl"  inquired  the  long  game- 
eeper. 

"  No,"  replied  Wardle ;  "  and  he's  lame  besides." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick — "  very 
Duch." 

There  was  a  short  pause  of  commiseration. 

"There's  a  barrow  t'other  side  the  hedge,"  said  the  boy.  ''If 
the  gentleman's  servant  would  wheel  along  the  paths,  he  could 
bep  nigh  us,  and  we  could  lift  it  over  the  stiles  and  that." 

"The  wery  thing,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  who  was  a  party  interested, 
inaamuch  as  he  ardently  longed  to  see  the  sport.  "The  wery 
thing.     Well  said.  Small-check ;  I'll  have  it  out,  in  a  minute." 

But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  The  long  gamekeeper  resolutely 
protested  against  the  introduction  into  a  shooting -party,  of  a 
^tleman  in  a  barrow,  as  a  gross  violation  of  all  established  rules 
md  precedents. 

It  was  a  great  objection,  but  not  an  insurmountable  one.  The 
^ekeeper  having  been  coaxed  and  feed,  and  having,  moreover, 
ased  his  mind  by  "  punching "  the  head  of  the  inventive  youth 
vho  had  first  suggested  the  use  of  the  machine,  Mr.  Pickwick 
ras  placed  in  it,  and  oflf  the  party  set;  Wardle  and  the  long 
lamekeeper  leading  the  way,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  barrow, 
)ropelled  by  Sam,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"Stop,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  they  had  got  hali 
tcroBs  the  first  field. 

"What's  the  matter  now  ? "  said  Wardle. 

"  I  won't  sufier  this  barrow  to  be  moved  another  step,"  said 
dr.  Pickwick,  resolutely,  "  unless  Winkle  carries  that  gun  of  his, 
D  a  dififerent  manner." 

"  How  ami  to  carry  it  1 "  said  the  wretched  Winkle. 

"  Carry  it  with  the.  muzzle  to  the  ground,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  It's  so  unsportsman-like,"  reasoned  Winkle. 

"I  don't  care  whether  it's  unsportsman-like  or  not,"  replied 
It.  Pickwick;  "I  am  not  going  to  be  shot  in  a  wheelbarrow, 
Dr  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  please  anybody." 

"  I  know  the  gentleman  '11  put  that  ere  charge  into  somebody 
fore  he's  done,"  growled  the  long  man. 

"Well,  well — I  don't  mind,"  said  poor  Mr.  Winkle,  turning 
IB  gun  stock  uppermost ; — "  there." 

"Anythin'  for  a  quiet  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller;  and  on  they 
tai  again. 
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**  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  the;  had  gone  a  few  yardt 
further. 

"  What  aow  1 "  said  Waidla 

"  That  gun  of  Tupman'e  is  not  safe :  I  know  it  isu%"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick, 

"  Eh  1  Whkt !  not  safe  ? "  said  Mn  Tupman,  in  a  tone  ol 
great  alarm. 

"  Not  as  you  are  carrying  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  am 
very  eorry  to  make  any  further  objection,  but  I  cannot  consent  to 
go  on,  uiiieaa  you  cany  it^  as  Winkle  does  bis," 

"I  think  you  had  better,  Sir,"  said  the  long  gamekeeper,  "of 
you're  q[uite  as  likely  to  lodge  the  charge  in  your  own  vestcoat  tf 
in  anybody  elae's," 

Mr.  Tupman,  with  the  moBt  obliging  haate,  placed  bis  piece  in 
the  position  required,  and  the  party  moved  on  again  ;  the  t¥0 
amateurs  marching  with  reversed  arms,  like  a  coupk  of  private! 
at  a  royal  funeral. 

The  dogs  Buddenly  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the  par^ 
advancing  stealthily  a  single  pace,  stopped  too. 

*' What's  the  matter  with  the  doga'  lega?"  whispered  Mr, 
Winkle.     "  How  queer  they're  standing." 

"Huflh,  can't  youl"  replied  Wardle,  softly.  "Don't  youie«i 
they're  making  a  point  1 " 

'*  Making  a  point !  "  aaid  Mr.  Winkle,  staring  about  him,  as  if 
he  expected  to  discover  aome  particular  beauty  in  the  landscape, 
which  the  eagacious  animals  were  calling  special  attention  Mi 
"Making  a  point !     What  are  they  pointing  at  ? " 

"  Keep  yoiu*  eyea  open,"  said  Wardle,  not  heeding  the  queatioB 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment     **Kow  then." 

There  waa  a  sharp  whirring  noise,  that  made  Mr,  Winkle  start 
back  as  if  he  had  been  shot  himself.  Bang,  bang,  went  a  coupk 
of  guns ; — the  smoke  swept  quickly  away  over  the  field,  and  curled 
into  the  air. 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
excitement,  turning  round  and  romid  in  all  directions.  "Where 
are  theyl  Tell  me  when  to  fire.  Where  are  they^ — ^where  an 
they?" 

"  Where  are  they ! "  said  Wardle,  taking  up  a  brace  of  Urdi 
which  the  dogs  had  deposited  at  his  feet.  "Where  are  they! 
why,  here  they  are." 

"No,  no;  I  mean  the  others,"  said  the  bewildered  Winkle. 

"  Far  enough  off,  by  this  time/'  replied  Wardle,  coolly  reloading 
his  gun. 

^''We  ahall   very   likely  be   up  with   another   covey  in  five 
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nimiteB,"  said  the  long  gamekeeper.  "If  the  gentleman  begina 
o  fire  now,  perhaps  he'll  just  get  the  shot  ont  of  the  barrel  by 
he  time  they  nae." 

«Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  Mr.  Weller. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  compassionating  his  follower's 
sonfusion  and  embarrassment. 

"Sir.'! 

"Don't  laugh." 

"Certainly  not,  Sir."  So,  by  way  of  indemnification,  Mr. 
Weller  contorted  his  features  from  behind  the  wheelbarrow,  for 
the  ezclusiye  amusement  of  the  boy  with  the  leggings,  who 
thereupon  burst  into  a  boisterous  laugh,  and  was  summarily  culSed 
by  the  long  gamekeeper,  who  wanted  a  pretext  for  turning  round, 
to  hide  his  own  merriment. 

"Bravo,  old  fellow!"  said  Wardle  to  Mr.  Tupman;  "you 
fired  that  time,  at  all  events." 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  with  conscious  pride.  "  I  let 
iter' 

"Well  done.  You'll  hit  something  next  time,  if  you  look 
iharp.     Very  easy,  ain't  it  1 " 

"  Yes,  it's  very  easy,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "  How  it  hurts  one's 
Bhonlder,  though.  It  nearly  knocked  me  backwards.  I  had  no 
idea  these  small  fire-arms  kicked  so." 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  smiling;  "you'll  get  used  to 
it,  in  time.  Now  then — ^all  ready — all  right  with  the  barrow 
there?" 

"AU  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  WeUer. 

"  Come  along  then." 

"  Hold  hard,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  raising  the  barrow. 

"Aye,  aye,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  on  they  went,  as 
briskly  as  need  be. 

"Keep  that  barrow  back  now,"  cried  Wardle,  when  it  had 
been  hoisted  over  a  stile  into  another  field,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  been  deposited  in  it  once  more. 

"  AU  right.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  pausing. 

"Now  Winkle,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "follow  me  softly, 
and  don't  be  too  late  this  time." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.     "  Are  they  pointing  ? " 

"No,  no;  not  now.  Quietly  now,  quietly."  On  they  crept, 
and  very  quietly  they  would  have  advanced,  if  Mr,  Winkle,  in  the 
performance  of  some  very  intricate  evolutions  with  his  gun,  had 
not  accidentally  fired,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  over  the  boy's 
bead,  raactly  in  the  very  spot  where  the  tall  man's  brain  would 
lave  been,  had  he  been  there  instead. 
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'*  Wliy,  what  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for  1 "  said  old  Wardle 
aa  the  birds  flew  unharmed  away. 

"  I  never  eaw  such  a  gma  in  my  life/*  replied  poor  Winkle, 
looking  at  tke  lockj  as  if  that  wouid  do  any  good,  "  It  goes  off, 
of  its  own  accord.     It  will  do  it." 

"  Will  do  it !  **  echoed  Wardle,  with  something  of  irritation  in 
his  manner.     "  I  wish  it  would  kill  something  of  ita  own  a(«»nl/ 

"  It'll  do  that  afore  long,  Sir,"  obaerved  the  tall  raan,  in  a  low, 
prophetic  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  obaervatioej  SLrl"  inquired  Mr. 
Winkle,  angrily, 

"Never  mind,  Sir — ^never  mindj"  replied  the  long  gamekeeper; 
— "  I've  no  family  myself,  Sir ;  and  thie  here  boy'a  mt>ther  will 
get  Bometbing  handsome  from  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  he's  killed  on  hii 
land.     Load  again,  Sir — load  again." 

"  Take  away  his  gun,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick  fix>m  the  barrow, 
horror-stricken  at  the  long  man's  dark  inainuations.  "  Take  away 
hia  gun^  do  you  hear,  somebody  1  ** 

Nobody,  however,  volunteered  to  obey  the  command  ;  and  Mr. 
Winkle,  after  darting  a  rebellious  glance  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  reloadfld 
his  gim,  and  proceeded  onwards  with  the  rest. 

We  are  bound,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  state,  tbit 
Mr.  Tupman'a  mode  of  proceeding  evinced  far  more  of  pnidenw 
and  deliberation,  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Winkle.  Still,  thii 
by  no  means  detracts  from  the  great  authority  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, on  all  matters  connected  with  the  field ;  because,  as  Mr. 
Pickwick  beautifuJly  observes,  it  has  soaiehow  or  other  happened, 
from  time  immemorial,  that  many  of  the  best  and  ablert 
philosophers,  who  have  been  perfect  lights  of  science  in  matten 
of  theory,  have  been  wholly  unable  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 

Mr.  Tupraan's  process,  like  many  of  our  most  sublime  difr 
coveries,  was  extremely  simple.  With  the  quickness  and  pen*- 
tration  of  a  man  of  genius,  he  had  at  once  olMjerved  that  the  tW9 
great  points  to  be  attained  were — first,  to  discharge  his  pieflS 
without  injury'  to  himself,  and,  aecondly,  to  do  so,  without  dangtf 
to  the  by-stauders  j— obviously,  the  best  thiug  to  do,  after  stB^ 
mounting  the  ditficulty  of  firing  at  all,  was  to  shut  his  eyes  firmlft 
and  fire  into  the  air. 

On  one  occasion,  after  pierforming  thie  feat,  Mr,  Tupman,  on 
opening  his  eyes,  beheld  a  plurap  partridge  in  the  very  act  ol 
falling  wounded  to  the  ground.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of 
congratulating  Wardle  on  hie  invariable  success,  when  that 
gentleman  advanced  towards  him,  and  grasped  him  warmly  hf 
the  h&^d. 
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**Tupman,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "70a  singled  out  that 
articular  bird  ? " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Tupman— "no." 

"  You  did,"  said  Wardle.  "  I  saw  you  do  it — I  observed  you 
ick  him  out — I  noticed  you,  as  you  raised  your  piece  to  take 
im ;  and  I  will  say  this,  that  the  best  shot  in  existence  could 
ot  have  done  it  more  beautifully.  You  are  an  older  hand  at 
liis,  than  I  thought  you,  Tupman ; — ^you  have  been  out  before." 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Tupman  to  protest,  with  a  smile  of 
elf-denial,  that  he  never  had.  The  very  smile  was  taken  as 
Tidence  to  the  contrary ;  and  from  that  time  forth,  his  reputation 
ras  established.  It  is  not  the  only  reputation  that  has  been 
cquired  as  easily,  nor  are  such  fortunate  circumstances  confined  to 
artridge-shooting. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Winkle  flashed,  and  blazed,  and  smoked  away, 
rithout  producing  any  material  results  worthy  of  being  noted 
own;  sometimes  expending  his  charge  in  mid -air,  and  at  others 
ending  it  skimming  along  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  to 
kee  the  lives  of  the  two  dogs  on  a  rather  uncertain  and  precarious 
enure.  As  a  display  of  fancy- shooting,  it  was  extremely  varied 
nd  curious ;  as  an  exhibition  of  firing  with  any  precise  object,  it 
ras,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  a  failure.  It  is  an  established  axiom, 
hat  "  every  bullet  has  its  billet."  If  it  apply  in  an  equal  degree 
0  shots,  those  of  Mr.  Winkle  were  unfortunate  foundlings,  deprived 
f  their  natural  rights,  cast  loose  upon  the  world,  and  billeted 
iowhere. 

"Well,"  said  Wardle,  walking  up  to  the  side  of  the  barrow, 
nd  wiping  the  streams  of  perspiration  from  his  joUy  red  face ; 
'smoking  day,  isn't  it?" 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  The  sun  is  tremend- 
usly  hot,  even  to  me.     I  don't  know  how  you  must  feel  it." 

"  Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  pretty  hot.  It's  past  twelve, 
hough.     You  see  that  green  hill  there  1 " 

"Certainly." 

"  That's  the  place  where  we  are  to  lunch ;  and,  by  Jove,  there's 
he  boy  with  the  basket,  punctual  as  clock-work." 

"  So  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  brightening  up.  "  Good  boy, 
lat  111  give  him  a/Shilling,  presently.  Now,  then,  Sam,  wheel 
«eay." 

"  Hold  on,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  invigorated  with  the  prospect 
!  refreshments.  "  Out  of  the  vay,  young  leathers.  If  you  walley 
ly  precious  life  don't  upset  me,  as  the  gen'l'man  said  to  the  driver, 
hen  they  was  a  carryin'  him  to  Tyburn."  And  quickening  his 
toe  to  a  sharp  run,  Mr.  Weller  wheeled  his  mastex  imii\>V}  \a  \2tk% 
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green  hill,  shot  him  dexterously  out  by  the  very  ride  of  '■ 
and  proceeded  to  unpack  it  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

"Weal  pie,"  aaid  Mr.  Weller,  aoliloquising,  as  he  arranged  th.< 
eatables  on  the  graaa.  "  Wery  good  thing  is  a  weal  pie,  when  yac 
know  the  lady  as  made  it,  and  is  qtiite  eure  it  an't  kittens ; 
arter  ail  though,  where's  tbe  odds,  when  they're  ao  like  weal 
the  wery  piemen  themselveB  don't  know  the  difference  T' 

"  Don't  they,  Sam  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Not  they,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  touching  his  hat  "1 
lodged  in  the  same  house  vith  a  pieman  once,  Sir,  and  a  werj  nia 
man  he  waa — reglar  clever  chap,  too— make  pies  out  o'  anything 
he  could.  *  WTiat  a  number  o'  cats  you  keep,  Mr.  Brooks,'  eayt  I 
when  I'd  got  intimate  with  hba.  *Ah,*  says  he,  'I  do — a  gooc 
many,'  says  he.  '  You  must  be  wery  fond  o'  cats,'  says  I.  *  Othei 
people  is,'  says  he,  a  winkin^  at  me ;  *  they  an't  in  aeaeon  till  tbi 
winter  though,'  says  he.  '  Not  in  season  ! '  says  I.  '  No/  sayi 
he,  '  fniita  is  in,  cats  is  out.*  '  Why,  what  do  you  mean  1 '  says  I 
'  Mean  1 '  says  he.  *  That  I'U  never  be  a  party  to  the  combinatioi 
o'  the  butchers,  to  keep  up  the  prices  o'  meat,*  saya  he.  'Mr 
Weller,'  saya  he,  squeezing  my  hand  wery  hard,  and  vispering  ii 
my  ear — *  don't  mention  this  here  agin,  but  it's  the  acaaonin' a 
does.  it.  They're  all  made  o'  them  noble  animals,'  says  he,  i 
pointin'  to  a  wery  nice  little  tabby  kitten,  '  and  I  seasons  *em  fo 
beef-steak,  weal,  or  Mdney,  'cordin'  to  the  demand ;  and  more  thai 
that,*  sayB  he,  *I  can  make  a  weal  a  beef- steak,  or  a  beef- steak  j 
kidney,  or  any  one  on  'em  a  mutton,  at  a  minute's  notice,  just  a 
the  market  changes,  and  appetites  wary  ! ' " 

"  He  must  have  been  a  very  ingenious  young  man,  that,  Sam,' 
said  Mr,  Pickwick,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

"Just  was,  Sir,"  replied  M>.  Weller,  continuing  his  occapatioi 
of  emptying  the  tesket,  "  and  the  pies  was  beautiful.  Tongue 
well  thiit's  a  weiy  good  thing,  when  it  an't  a  woman'a  Bread— 
knuckle  &  ham,  reg'lar  picter — cold  beef  in  slices,  wery  good 
What's  in  them  stone  jars,  young  touch-and-go?" 

"  Beer  in  this  one,"  replied  the  boy,  taking  from  his  shoulder  i 
couple  of  large  stone  bottles,  fastened  together  by  a  leathern  stra] 
— "  cold  punch  in  t'other," 

*•  And  a  wery  good  notion  of  a  lunch  it  is,  take  it  altogether, 
said  Mr.  Weller,  surveying  his  arrangement  of  the  repast  witi 
great  satisfaction.  "  Now,  genl'meo,  '  fall  on,*  as  the  English  saii 
to  the  French  when  they  fixed  baggiiiets." 

It  needed  no  second  invitation  to  induce  the  party  to  yield  fd 
justice  to  the  meal  j  and  as  little  pressing  did  it  require,  to  indue 
Mr,  Weller,  the  long  gamekeeper,  and  tiie  two  boya,  to  statia 
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i      tbemselyeg  <m  the  grass  at  a  little  distance,  and  do  good  execution 
upon  a  decent  proportion  of  the  viands.     An  old  oak  tree  afforded 
a  pleasant  shelter  to  the  group,  and  a  rich  prospect  of  arable  and 
I      meadow  land,  intersected  with  luxuriant  hedges,  and  richly  oma- 
l     mented  with  wood,  lay  spread  out  below  them. 
i         "This  is  delightful— thoroughly  delightful!"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, the  skin  of  whose  expressive  countenance,  was  rapidly  peeling 
aS,  with  exposure  to  the  sun. 
■         "  So  it  is — so  it  is,  old  fellow,"  replied  Wardle.     "  Come ;  a 
f^  of  punch." 

"With  great  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  the  satisfaction 
of  his  countenance  after  drinking  it,  bore  testimony  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  reply. 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smacking  his  lips.     "  Very  good. 
ru  take  another.    Cool ;  very  cooL    Come,  gentlemen,"  continued 
Mr.  Pickwick,  still  retaining  his  hold  upon  the  jar,  "a  toast. 
Our  friends  at  Dingley  Dell." 
]         The  toast  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations. 
i        "  m  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,  to  get  up  my  shooting  again," 
I    said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  eating  bread  and  ham  with  a  pocket- 
knife.     "I'll  put  a  stuffed  partridge  on  the  top  of  a  post,  and 
practise  at  it,  beginning  at  a  short  distance,  and  lengthening  it  by 
degrees.     I  understand  it's  capital  practice." 

"  I  know  a  gen'l'man,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  as  did  that,  and 
begun  at  two  yards  ;  but  he  never  tried  it  on  agin ;  for  he  blowed 
the  bird  right  clean  away  at  the  first  fire,  and  nobody  ever  seed  a 
feather  on  him  arterwarda." 
"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Sir,"  rephed  Mr.  WeUer. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  reserve  your  anecdotes,  'till  they  are 
caUed  for." 
"Cert'nly,  Sir." 

Here  Mr.  Weller  winked  the  eye  which  was  not  concealed  by 
tl»e  beer-can  he  was  raising  to  his  lips,  with  such  exquisite 
facetiousness,  that  the  two  boys  went  into  spontaneous  convul- 
rioQs,  and  even  the  long  man  condescended  to  smile. 

"Well,  that  certainly  is  most  capital  cold  punch,"  said  Mr. 
Hckwick,  looking  earnestly  at  the  stone  bottle ;  "  and  the  day  is 
extremely  warm,  and — ^Tupman,  my  dear  friend,  a  glass  of  punch  V 
"With  the  greatest  delight,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman ;  and  having 
<lrank  that  glass,  Mr.  Pickwick  took  another,  just  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  orange  peel  in  the  punch,  because  orange  peel  always 
(iisagreed  with  him ;  and  finding  that  there  was  not,  Mr.  Pickwick 
took  uother  glass  to  the  health  of  their  absent  friend,  «SL<i  \2bB& 
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felt  hinuBelf  imperatirely  called  upon  to  propose  another  in  boQOHl^ 
of  the  punch-compounder,  unknown. 

Thia  constant  Buccession  of  glaaaea,  produced  considerable  effect 
upon  Mr.  Pickwick ;  his  counteuance  beauied  with  the  most  sunny 
amilea,  laughtpr  played  around  bia  lips,  and  good-humoiu-ed  merri- 
meat  twinkled  in  his  eye.  Yielding  by  de^eea  to  the  influent  d 
the  exciting  liquid,  rendered  more  so  by  the  heat,  Mr.  Pickwick 
expressed  a  atrong  desire  to  recollect  a  song  which  he  had  heard 
in  )m  infancy,  and  the  attempt  proving  abortive,  Bought  to 
stimulate  hia  memory  with  more  glasses  of  punch,  which  appeared 
to  have  quite  a  contrary  effect ;  for,  from  forgetting  the  wordi 
the  Bong,  he  began  to  forget  how  to  articulate  any  words  at 
and  finally,  after  riaing  to  his  legs  to  addresa  the  company  V 
an  eloquent  speech,  he  fell  into  the  barrow,  and  fast  asleeft, 
fiimultaneouBly. 

The  basket  having  been  repacked,  and  it  being  found  perff 
impoBcsihle  to  awaken  Mr.  Pickwick  from  Mb  torpor,  sotne  diR- 
cnsaion  took  place  whether  it  would  be  better  for  Mr,  Weller  to 
wheel  hia  master  back  again,  or  to  leave  him  where  he  was,  until 
they  should  all  be  ready  to  return.  The  latter  course  waa  st 
length  decided  on  ;  and  as  their  further  expedition  was  not  t« 
exceed  an  hour's  duration,  and  as  Mr.  Weller  begged  very  hard  to 
be  one  of  the  party,  it  was  determined  to  leave  Mr.  Piclnriri 
asleep  in  the  barrow,  and  to  call  for  him  on  their  return.  So 
away  they  went,  leaving  Mr.  Pickwick  snoring  most  comfortably 
in  the  shade. 

That  Mj".  Pickwick  would  Lave  continued  to  snore,  in  the  shade 
until  his  frienda  came  tjack,  or,  in  default  thereof,  until  the  shades 
of  eveniug  had  fallen  on  the  landscape,  there  appears  uo  reasoB- 
able  cause  to  doubt ;  always  suppoBing  that  he  had  been  aufferd 
to  remain  there,  in  peace.  But  he  was  vot  suffered  to  rernali 
there  in  peace.     And  this  is  what  prevented  him. 

Captain  Boldwig  was  a  little  fierce  man  in  a  stiff  black  necker 
chief  and  blue  aurtout,  who,  when  he  did  condescend  to  walk 
about  his  property,  did  it  in  company  with  a  thick  rattan  stick 
with  a  braas  ferrule,  and  a  gardener  and  aub- gardener  with  m«ek 
hxxs,  to  whom  (the  gardeners,  not  the  stick)  Captain  Boldwig 
hifl  orders  with  aO  due  grandeur  and  ferocity :  for  Captain 
wig's  wife's  aiater  had  married  a  Marquis,  and  the  Captain's  h 

[  was  a  villa,  and  his  land  "  grounds,"  and  it  was  all  very  high,  and 

'  mighty,  and  great 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  been  asleep  half  an  hour,  when  little 
Captam  Boldwig,  followed  by  the  two  gardeners,  came  striding 
aloag  m  fast  as  his  BLse  and  importance  would  let  him  ;  and  when 
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be  came  near  the  oak  tree,  Captain  Boldwig  paused,  and  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  looked  at  the  prospect,  as  if  he  thought  the 
pivepect  ought  to  be  highly  gratified  at  having  him  to  take  notice 
of  it;  and  then  he  struck  the  ground  emphatically  with  his  stick, 
And  fiODunoned  the  head-gardener. 

"Hunt,"  said  Captain  Boldwig. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  gardener. 

"  EoU  this  place  to-morrow  morning — do  you  hear,  Hunt  ? " 

"Yes,  Su-." 

"And  take  care  that  you  keep  me  this  place  in  good  order — do 
you  hear.  Hunt  ? " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  And  remind  me  to  have  a  board  done  about  trespassers,  and 
spring  guns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  keep  the  common  people 
out     Do  you  hear.  Hunt ;  do  you  hear  ? " 

"  111  not  forget  it,  Sir." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  the  other  man,  advancing,  with 
his  hand  to  his  hat. 

"  Well,  Wilkins,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? "  said  Captain 
Boldwig. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir — but  I  think  there  have  been 
trespassers  here  to-day." 

"  Ha ! "  said  the  Captain,  scowling  around  him. 

"Yes,  Sir — they  have  been  dining  here,  I  think.  Sir." 

"Why,  damn  their  audacity,  so  they  have,"  said  Captain 
Boldwig,  as  the  crumbs  and  fragments  that  were  strewn  upon  the 
grass,  met  his  eye.  "They  have  actually  been  devouring  their 
food  here.  I  wish  I  had  the  vagabonds  here  ! "  said  the  Captain, 
clenching  the  thick  stick. 

"  I  wish  I  had  the  vagabonds  here,"  said  the  Captain  wrathfully. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Wilkins,  "but — " 

"But  what?  Eh?"  roared  the  Captain;  and  following  the 
timid  glance  of  Wilkins,  his  eyes  encountered  the  wheelbarrow 
and  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Who  are  you,  you  rascal  t "  said  the  Captain,  administering 
several  pokes  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  body  with  the  thick  stick.  "  What's 
your  name?" 

"Cold  punch,"  murmured  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  sunk  to  sleep 
again. 

"  What  ?  "  demanded  Captain  Boldwig. 

No  reply. 

"  What  did  he  say  his  name  was  ? "  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Punch,  I  think,  Sir,"  repUed  Wilkins. 

"That's   his   impudence — that's   his  confounded   impudencft," 
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Mid  Captain  Boldwig.  "  He's  only  feigning  to  be  asleep  now," 
said  the  Captain,  in  a  high  passion.  "  He's  drunk ;  he's  a  drunken 
plebeian.     Wheel  him  away,  Wilkins,  wheel  him  away  directly.** 

"Where  shall  I  wheel  him  to,  Sir?"  inquired  Wilkins,  with 
great  timidity. 

"  Wheel  him  to  the  Devil,"  replied  Captain  Boldwig. 

"Very  well,  Sir,"  said  Wilkins. 

"Stay,"  said  the  Captain. 

Wilkins  stopped  accordingly. 

"Wheel  him,"  said  the  Captain,  "wheel  him  to  the  pound; 
uid  let  us  see  whether  he  calls  himself  Punch,  when  he  comes  to 
limselE  He  shall  not  bully  me — ^he  shall  not  bully  me.  Wheel 
lim  away." 

Away  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wheeled  in  compliance  with  this  im- 
perious mandate ;  and  the  great  Captain  Boldwig,  swelling  with 
ndignation,  proceeded  on  his  walk. 

Inexpressible  was  the  astonishment  of  the  little  party  when 
hej  returned,  to  find  that  Mr.  Pickwick  had  disappeared,  and 
iaken  the  wheelbarrow  with  him.  It  was  the  most  mysterious 
md  unaccountable  thing  that  was  ever  heard  of.  For  a  lame  man 
»  have  got  upon  his  legs  without  any  previous  notice,  and  walked 
rff,  would  have  been  most  extraordinary  ;  but  when  it  came  to  his 
wheeling  a  heavy  barrow  before  him,  by  way  of  amusement,  it 
{WW  positively  miraculous.  They  searched  every  nook  and  comer 
"ound,  together  and  separately :  they  shouted,  whistled,  laughed, 
»lled — and  all  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  to 
)e  found ;  and  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  search,  they  arrived 
it  the  unwelcome  conclusion,  that  they  must  go  home  without 
lim. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  wheeled  to  the  Pound,  and 
»afely  deposited  therein,  fast  asleep  in  the  wheelbarrow,  to  the 
^measurable  delight  and  satisfaction,  not  only  of  all  the  boys  in 
Ae  village,  but  three  fourths  of  the  whole  population,  who  had 
gathered  round  in  expectation  of  his  waking.  If  their  most  in- 
case gratification  had  been  awakened  by  seeing  him  wheeled  in, 
|iow  many  hundred-fold  was  their  joy  increased  when,  after  a  few 
indistiDet  cries  of  "  Sam  ! "  he  sat  up  in  the  barrow,  and  gazed 
^th  mdescribable  astonishment  on  the  faces  before  him. 

A  general  shout  was  of  course  the  signal  of  his  having  woke 
•^P;  and  his  involuntary  inquiry  of  "What's  the  matter?"  occa- 
Bioned  another,  louder  than  the  first,  if  possible. 

"  Here's  a  game,"  roared  the  populace. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"In  the  Pound,"  replied  the  mob. 
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"How  came  I  here?  What  waa  I  doing  1  When 
brought  from  1 " 

"  Bold  wig — -CaptaiE  Bolrlwig,'^  was  the  only  reply. 

"  Let  me  out,"  cried  Mi*.  Pickwick.  "  Whore's  my  i 
Where  are  my  friends  l " 

"  You  an't  got  no  friends.  Hurrah  ! "  And  then  thef 
turnip,  and  then  a  potato,  and  then  an  egg,  with  a  few  oti 
tokens  of  the  playful  disposition  of  the  many-headed. 

How  long  thia  scene  might  have  histed,  or  how  m 
Pickwick  might  have  auffered,  no  one  can  tell,  had  not  a 
which  waa  driving  swiftly  by,  Buddenly  pulled  up,  froo 
there  descended  old  Wardle  and  Sam  Weller,  the  former  ( 
in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  if  not  to  read  it,  % 
his  way  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  side,  and  placed  him  in  the  ve\ 
Bfi  the  latter  had  concluded  the  third  and  last  round  of 
combat  with  the  town-beadle. 

"  Run  to  the  Justice's,"  cried  &  doaen  Toices. 

"Ah,  run  avay,"  Eiaid  Mr.  Weller,  jumping  up  on^ 
"  Give  my  compliments — Mr.  Veller's  compliments — to  th< 
and  tell  him  I've  spoilt  his  beadle,  and  that,  if  hell  si 
new  'un,  I'll  come  Iwick  agin  to-morrow  and  spoO  him.  3 
old  feller." 

"I'll  give  directions  for  the  commencement  of  an  a 
felse  impriaonmeDt  against  this  Captain  Boldwig,  direct! j 
London,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  soon  aa  the  cariiage  turnl 
the  town. 

"  We  were  trespassijag,  it  seems/'  said  Wardle. 

**  I  don't  care,"  said  Mr   Pickwick,  '*  PU  bring  the  actj 

**  No,  you  won't,"  said  Wardle. 

*VI  will,  by — "  but  as  there  waa  a  humorous  expr 
Wardle'fl  face,  Mr.  Pickwick  checked  himaelf,  and  Baid< 
not?" 

"  Because,"  said  old  Wardle^  half-bursting  with  laugh 
cause  they  might  turn  round  on  some  of  ua,  and  say  we  h 
too  much  cold  punch,"  i 

Do  what  he  would,  a  smile  would  come  into  Mr.  P 
face ;  the  smile  extended  into  a  laugh,  the  laugh  into  a 
the  mar  became  general.  So,  to  keep  up  their  good  hum 
stopped  at  the  first  roadside  tavern  they  came  to,  and 
a  glaBfl  of  brandy  and  water  all  round,  witbi  a  magnum 
Btrength,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Weller, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
nrowiNo  HOW  dodson  and  fooo  webe  men  of  business,  and 

THEIB  CLEBKS  MEN  OF  PLEASURE  ;  AND  HOW  AN  AFFECTING 
mXEBYIEW  TOOK  PLACE  BETWEEN  MR.  WELLER  AND  HIS 
LONG-LOST  PARENT;  SHOWING  ALSO,  WHAT  CHOICE  SPIRITS 
ASSEMBLED  AT  THE  MAGPIE  AND  STUMP,  AND  WHAT  A 
CAPITAL  CHAPTER  THE  NEXT  ONE  WILL  BE. 

In  the  ground-floor  front  of  a  dingy  house,  at  the  very  furthest 
end  of  Freeman's  Oourt,  Cornhill,  sat  the  four  clerks  of  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  two  of  His  Majesty's  Attorneys  of  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  and  solicitors 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  :  the  aforesaid  clerks  catching  about 
u  &vourabIe  glimpses  of  Heaven's  light  and  Heaven's  sun,  in  the 
course  of  their  daily  labours,  as  a  man  might  hope  to  do,  were  he 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  reasonably  deep  well ;  and  without  the 
opportunity  of  perceiving  the  stars  in  the  day-time,  which  the 
latter  secluded  situation  affords. 

The  clerks'  office  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  was  a  dark, 
mouldy,  earthy-smelling  room,  with  a  high  wainscotted  partition 
to  screen  the  clerks  from  the  vulgar  gaze :  a  couple  of  old  wooden 
(diairs,  a  very  loud-ticking  clock,  an  almanack,  an  umbrella-stand, 
a  row  of  hat  pegs,  and  a  few  shelves,  on  which  were  deposited 
MTeral  ticketed  bundles  of  dirty  papers,  some  old  deal  boxes  with 
paper  labels,  and  sundry  decayed  stone  ink  bottles  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes.  There  was  a  glass  door  leading  into  the  passage 
▼hich  formed  the  entrance  to  the  court,  and  on  the  outer  side  of 
this  glass  door,  Mr.  Pickwick,  closely  followed  by  Sam  Weller, 
presented  himself  on  the  Friday  morning  succeeding  the  occurrence, 
of  which  a  faithful  narration  is  given  in  the  last  chapter. 

"  Come  in,  can't  you,"  cried  a  voice  from  behind  the  partition, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  And  Mr. 
Kckwick  and  Sam  entered  accordingly. 

"Mr.  Dodson  or  Mr.  Fogg  at  home.  Sir  t"  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
*i<i,  gently,  advancing,  hat  in  hand,  towards  the  partition. 

"  Mr.  Dodson  ain't  at  home,  and  Mr.  Fogg's  particularly  en- 
Pged,"  replied  the  voice  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  head  to  which 
^6  voice  belonged,  with  a  pen  behind  its  eai\  looked  over  the 
partition,  and  at  Mr.  Pickwick, 

It  was  a  ragged  head,  the  sandy  hair  of  which,  BCiugra^Mi&i^ 
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pMtcd  on  one  side,  and  flattened  dawn  with  pomatum,  wae  twi*te4^ 
into  little  serai-circular  tails  round  a  flat  lace  ornamented  with  a 
pair  of  small  eyes,  and  gamiahed  with  a  very  dirty  ahirt-coUar,  &n<t 
a  rusty  black  stock. 

**  Mr,  Dodson  ain't  at  home,  and  Mr.  Fogg's  particulaiff 
engaged,"  siiid  the  man  to  whom  the  head  belouged. 

"  When  will  Mr,  Dodson  be  back.  Sir  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwidc 

"  Can't  say." 

"  Will  it  be  long  before  Mr.  Fogg  is  disengaged,  Sir  T  " 

"Don't  know." 

Here  the  man  proceeded  to  mend  bifl  pen  with  great  delihei* 
tion,  while  another  clerk,  who  waa  mixing  a  Seidlitz  powder,  under 
cover  of  the  lid  of  bis  desk,  laughed  approvingly. 

"  I  think  I'll  wait,"  Baid  Mr.  Pickwick  There  waa  no  repljf 
BO  Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  unbidden,  and  listened  to  the  loud  tick- 
iiig  of  the  clock  and  the  murmured  conversation  of  the  clerka. 

"  That  was  a  game,  wasn't  it  t "  said  one  of  the  geuttemen,  JD 
a  brown  coat  and  brass  buttons,  inky  drabs  ^  and  bluchers,  at  thl 
conclusion  of  some  inaudible  relation  of  hia  previous  evening'* 
adventurea 

"  Devilish  good — devilish  good,"  said  the  Seidlitz-powder  maa 

"  Tom  Cmnrains  waa  in  the  chair,"  said  the  mau  with  ibi 
brown  coat ;  "  It  waa  half-past  four  when  I  got  to  Somers  TowSi 
and  then  I  waa  so  precious  drunk,  that  I  couldn't  find  the  plMt 
where  the  latch-key  went  in^  and  was  obliged  to  knock  up  the  oB 
'ooman.  I  say,  I  wonder  what  old  Fogg  'ud  say,  if  he  knew  it 
I  should  get  the  sack,  I  a'pose — eh  1 " 

At  this  hnmoroua  notion,  all  the  clerks  laughed  in  concert 

"  There  was  such  a  game  with  Fogg  here,  this  naoniin',*'  Mil 
the  man  in  the  blown  coat,  "  while  Jack  was  up  stairs  sortiil 
the  papers,  and  you  two  were  gone  to  the  stamp-office.  Fogg  vi» 
down  here  opening  the  letters,  when  that  chap  as  we  issued  tbft 
writ  against  at  OamberweU,  you  know,  came  in — what's  his  name 
again  1 " 

"Ramsey/'  said  the  clerk  who  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*Ah,  Ramsey — a  precious  seedy- looking  customer.  'We]l, 
Sir,'  says  old  Frjgg,  looking  at  him  veiy  fierce— you  know  his  wiy 
—•well,  Sir,  have  you  come  to  settle  T  'Yes,  I  have,  Sir,' Mud 
Ramsey,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  bringing  out  ti^ 
money,  '  the  debt's  two  pound  ten,  and  the  coats  three  pound  five, 
and  here  it  is,  Sir ;  *  and  he  sighed  like  bricks,  as  he  lugged  Wit 
the  money,  done  up  in  a  bit  of  blotting-paper.  Old  Fogg  lockiA 
first  at  the  money,  and  then  at  him,  and  then  he  coughed  in  bit 
nun  way,  ao  that  I  knew  KomietMng  was  coming.     *Yon  danl 
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5*8  a  declaration  filed,  which  increases  the  coBts  materially, 
I  suppose  V  Baid  Fogg.  *You  don't  aay  that,  Sir,'  said  Ramsey, 
atartiag  hack ;  '  the  time  was  only  out,  last  ni^'ht^  Sir.'  *  I  do 
wy  it^  though,*  eaid  Fogg,  '  my  clerk's  just  gone  to  file  it.  Hasn't 
Ur.  Jack&on  gone  to  file  that  declaration  in  Bullman  ana  Ramsey, 
Mr.  Wicks  ?  *  Of  cxmrse  I  said  yes,  and  then  Fogg  coughed  again, 
ind  looked  at  Ramsey.  '  My  God  I '  eaid  Ramtiey ;  '  and  here  have 
[  nearly  driven  myBelf  mad,  scraping  this  money  together,  and  all 
0  no  purpoee.'  '  None  at  all,'  said  Fogg,  coolly ;  '  so  you  had 
letter  go  back  and  scrape  some  more  together,  and  bring  it  here 
n  time,'  *I  can't  get  it,  by  God,'  said  Ramsey,  Btriking  the  desk 
nth  his  fist.  *  Don't  bully  roe,  Sir,'  twiid  Fogg,  getting  into  a 
assion  on  purpose.  '  I  am  not  bullying  you.  Sir,'  said  Ramsey. 
You  are,'  said  Fogg  ■  '  get  out,  Sir  ■  get  out  of  this  office,  Sir, 
od  oome  back,  Sir,  when  you  know  how  to  behave  youreelf.' 
Veil,  Ramsey  tried  to  apeak,  but  Fogg  wouldn't  let  him,  bo  he 
lut  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  snciiked  out.  The  door  was 
carcely  shut,  when  old  Fogg  turned  round  to  me,  with  a  sweet 
mile  OB  hia  face,  and  drew  the  declaration  out  of  his  coat  pocket. 
Here,  Wicks,*  says  Fogg,  *  take  a  cab,  and  go  down  to  the  Temple 
18  quick  afi  you  can,  aud  file  that.  The  costs  are  quite  safe,  for 
ke'a  a  steady  man  with  a  large  family,  at  a  salary  of  five-and- 
wenty  shillings  a  week,  and  if  he  gives  us  a  warrant  of  attorney, 
\A  he  must  in  the  end,  I  know  his  employers  will  Bee  it  paid ;  so 
W  may  as  well  get  all  we  can  out  of  him,  Mr.  Wicks ;  it's  a 
^rifltian  act  to  do  it,  Mr.  Wicks,  for  mth  hia  large  famOy  and 
mall  income,  hell  be  all  the  better  for  a  good  lesson  against  get- 
ing  into  debt, — won't  he,  Mr,  Wicks,  won't  he  1 ' — and  he  emiied 
lO  goodnaturedly  a«  he  went  away,  that  it  was  delightful  to  see 
um.  He  is  a  capital  man  of  buBiness,"  said  Wicks,  in  a  tone  of 
lie  deepest  admiration,  "  capital,  isn't  he  1 " 

The  other  three  cordially  subscribed  to  this  opinion,  and  the 
oeodote  afforded  the  most  unlimited  satisfaction,  , 

"Kice  men  these  here,  Sir,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller  to  hia 
uwter ;  "wery  nice  notion  of  fun  they  has,  Sir," 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  assent,  and  coughed  to  attract  the  atten- 
bn  of  the  young  gentlemen  behind  the  partition,  who,  having 
Dw  relaxed  their  minds  by  a  little  conversation  among  themselves, 
)nde8cended  to  take  some  notice  of  the  stranger. 

"I  wonder  whether  Fogg's  disengaged  now  Vsaid  Jackson. 

*'  rU  see,"  said  Wicks,  dismounting  leisurely  from  his  stooL 
Wliat  name  shall  I  tell  Mr.  Fogg  1 " 

"  Pickwick,"  replied  the  illustiioufl  subject  of  these  memoiia. 

llr.  Jackson  departed  up  stairs  on  hia  errand,  and  imm^xabXA^:!) 
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med  with  a  message  that  Mr.  Fogg  would  see  Mr.  Pickwick 
ive  minutes ;  and  having  delivered  it,  returned  again  to  his 

What  did  he  say  his  name  was  t "  whispered  Wicks. 
Pickwick,"  replied  Jackson  j  "it's  the  defendant  in  Bardell 
Pickwick," 

sudden  scraping  of  feet,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  suppressed 
Iter,  was  heard  from  behind  the  partition. 
They're  a  twiggin'  you,  Sir,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller. 
Twigging  me,  Sam  ! "  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  what  do  you 

by  twigging  me  1 " 

I.  Weller  replied  by  pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder : 
iir.  Pickwick,  on  looking  up,  became  sensible  of  the  pleasing 
that  all  the  four  clerks,  with  countenances  expressive  of  the 
St  amusement,  and  their  heads  thrust  over  the  wooden  screen, 
minutely  inspecting  the  figure  and  general  appearance  of  the 
)sed  trifler  with  female  hearts,  and  disturber  of  female  happi- 
On  his  looking  up,  the  row  of  heads  suddenly  disappeared, 
he  sound  of  pens  travelling  at  a  furious  rate  over  paper,  im- 
itely  succeed^ 

sudden  ring  at  the  bell  which  hung  in  the  office,  summoned 

Fackson  to  the  apartment  of  Fogg,  from  whence  he  came  back 

f  that  he  (Fogg)  was  ready  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick  if  he  would 

apstaira. 

p  stairs  Mr.   Pickwick  did   step  accordingly,  leaving   Sam 

JT  below.     The  room  door  of  the  one-pair  back,  bore  inscribed 

[ible  characters  the  imposing  words  "  Mr.  Fogg ; "  and,  having 

d  thereat,  and  been  desired  to  come  in,  Jackson  ushered  Mr. 

rick  into  the  presence. 

Is  Mr.  Dodson  in  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Fogg. 

Just  come  in,  Sir,"  replied  Jackson. 

Afk  him  to  step  here." 

Yes,  Sir."     Exit  Jackson. 

Take  a  seat.  Sir,"  said  Fogg ;  "  there  is  the  paper,  Sir :  my 

er  will  be  here  directly,  and  we  can  converse  about  this 

!r,  Sir." 

r.  Pickwick  took  a  seat  and  the  paper,  but,  instead  of  reading 

itter,  peeped  over  the  top  of  it,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  man 

riness,  who  was  an  elderly  pimply-faced,  vegetable-diet  sort  of 

in  a  black  coat,  dark  mixture  trousers,  and  small  black 
•8 ;  a  kind  of  being  who  seemed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
at.which  he  was  writing,  and  to  have  about  as  much  thought 
iling. 
Her  a  few  minutes'  silence,  Mr.  Dodson,  a  plump^  poiti^,  «\«x\i* 
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lookiug  man,  with  a  loud  voke,  appeared :  and  the  uoiit« 
commenced. 

"Thin  ia  Mr.  Pickwick,"  aaid  Fogg. 

**  All !     You  are  the  defendant,  Sir,  in  Bardell  and  Pic 
laid  BudBOD. 

"  I  am.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Well,  Sir,"  said  Dodsoa,  "  and  what  do  you  propoBe  I " 

"  Ah ! "    Bald    Fogg,    thruBting   hie   hands   into    his   troB 
pockete,  and  throwing  himsell'  back  in  hia  chair,  **wfaat 
propo&e,  Mr.  Pickwick  1" 

**  Hush,  Fogg,"  Baid  Dodaon,  "  let  me  hear  what  Mr.  Pid 
haa  to  say." 

'*I  came,  gentlemen, "  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, — ^gazing  plad 
on  the  two  partners, — "I  came  here,  gentlemen,  to  express 
Burpriae  with  which  I  received  your  letter  of  the  other  day,  and 
inquire  what  grounds  of  action  you  can  have  a^inst  me." 

"Grrounda  of" — Fogg  had  ejaculated  thus  much,  when  '. 
stopped  by  Dodaon. 

"  Mr,  Fogg,"  said  Dodaon,  *'  I  am  going  to  epeak." 

"  I  beg  your  pjirdon,  Mr.  Doduon,"  aaid  Fogg. 

"  For  the  grounds  of  action,  Sir,"  continued  Dodaon,  with  i 
elevation  in  hia  air,  "you  will  consult  your  own  conacienoe  i 
your  own  feelinga.  We,  Sir,  we,  are  guided  entirely  by  the  BtJ 
ment  of  our  cUent  That  statement,  Sir,  may  be  true,  or  it  1 
be  false  j  it  may  he  credible,  or  it  may  be  incredible ;  but,  if  it 
true,  and  if  it  be  credible,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  Sir,  that  ■ 
grounds  of  action,  Sir,  are  strong,  and  not  to  be  shaken.  1 
may  be  an  unfortimate  man,  Sir,  or  you  may  be  a  designing  0; 
but  if  1  were  called  upon  as  a  juryman  upon  my  oath,  Sir, 
exprejis  an  opinion  of  your  conduct,  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aa 
that  I  should  have  but  one  opinion  about  it."  Here  Dodaon  dj 
himself  up,  with  an  air  of  otiended  virtue,  and  looked  at  Fc 
who  thrust  his  hands  further  in  hia  pockets,  and,  nodding 
head  sagely,  said,  in  a  tone  of  the  fdllest  concurrence, 
certainly," 

*'  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  considerable  pain  da 
in  his  countenaace,  "you  will  permit  me  to  asaure  you,  th 
a  most  unfortunate  man,  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned." 

" I  hope  you  are,  Sir,"  rephed  Dodson ;  "I  trust  you  may 
Sir.    If  yott  are  really  innocent  of  what  is  laid  to  your  charge, 
are  more  unfortunate  than  I  had  believed  any  niau  could  poeni 
be.     What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Fogg  1 " 

"I  Bay  precisely  what  you  tuiy,"  replied  Fogg,  with  a  smiji 
incredulity. 
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•'The  writ,  Sir,  which  commences  the  action/'  continued  Dodson, 
'  raa  iasned  regularly.     Mr.  Fogg,  where  is  the  praecipe  book  ? " 

"  Here  it  is/'  said  Fogg,  handing  over  a  equare  book,  with  a 
pwchment  cover. 

"Here  is  the  entry,"  resumed  DodsoiL  "  '  MidiUesex,  Capiaa 
Martha  Bardell,  widmo^  v.  Samuel  Pickwick.  I>amage8,  £1500- 
Dodsoo  and  Fogg  for  the  plaintift;  Aug.  28,  1827.'  All  regular, 
Sir;  perfectly."  And  Dodaon  coughed  and  looked  at  Fogg,  who 
lud  "Perfectly/'  also.  And  then  they  both  looked  at  Mr. 
Rckwick. 

**  I  am  to  underHtaiidj  then,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  it  reaJly 
ilyour  intention  to  proceed  with  this  action  1 " 

"Understand,  Sir  I — that  you  certainly  may,"  replied  Dodaon, 
Hith  something  as  near  a  emile  aa  his  importance  would  allow. 

"And  that  the  damages  are  actually  laid  at  fifteen  hundred 
poundflr*  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 

*'  To  which  understanding  yoB  may  add  ray  aaanrance,  that  if 
we  could  have  prevaOed  upon  our  elieut,  they  would  have  been 
kid  at  treble  the  amount^  Sir : "  replied  Dodeon. 

"1  believe  Mrs.  Bardell  specially  eaid,  however,"  observed 
Fogg,  glancing  at  Dodaon,  "  that  she  would  not  compromise  for  a 
fcrthing  less." 

"Unquestionably,"  replied  Dodson,  sternly.  For  the  action 
was  only  just  begun  ;  and  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  let  Mr.  Pick- 
wick compromise  it  then,  even  if  he  had  been  bo  disposed. 

"  As  you  otfer  no  terms.  Sir,"  said  Dodson,  displaying  a  slip  of 
parchment  in  his  right  hand,  and  affectionately  pressing  a  paper 
copy  of  it,  on  Mr.  Pickwick  with  his  left,  '*  I  had  better  serve  you 
with  a  copy  of  this  writ,  Sir.     Here  is  the  original.  Sir." 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,  very  well/'  said  Mr.  f*ickwick,  rising  in 
jjereon  and  wrath  at  the  same  time ;  "  you  shall  hear  from  my 
BoUcitor,  gentlemen." 

"  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  ao/'  said  Fogg,  rubbing  his 
brnds. 

*'  Very/'  said  Dodson,  opening  the  door. 

"And  before  I  go,  gentlemen,"  said  the  excited  Mr.  Pickwick, 
turning  round  on  the  landing,  "  permit  me  to  say,  that  of  all  the 
disgraceful  and  rascally  proceedings—" 

*'  Stay,  Sir,  stay,"  interposed  Dodaon,  with  great  politeness. 
"Mr.  Jackson— Mr.  Wicks." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  two  clerks,  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  just  want  yon  to  hear  what  this  gentleman  says/'  replied 
Dodson.  *'  Pray,  go  on,  Sir^-disgraceM  and  rascally  proceedinga, 
1  think  you  said." 
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"I  did,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  thorougHy  rouaed,  "I  said,  Sir, 
tb.at  of  all  the  disgraoeful  and  rascally  prwee  dings  that  ever  were 
attempted,  this  h  the  moat  bo.     I  repeat  it,  Sir/' 

"You  hear  that,  Mr.  Wicks  1"  said  Dodeon. 

"  Yoti  won't  forget  these  expreaaione,  Mr.  Jackson ! "  said  Fogg. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  caU  us  swindlers,  Sir,"  mi 
Dodaon.     **  Pray  do,  Sir,  if  you  feel  disposed — now  pray  do,  Sir." 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     "You  are  swindlers." 

"  Very  good,"  laid  Dodaon.  "  You  can  hear  down  there,  ] 
hope,  Mr.  Wicks." 

"Oh  yea,  Sir/' aaid  Wicks. 

"  You  had  better  come  up  a  step  or  two  higher,  if  you  can't," 
added  Mr.  Fogg. 

"Go  on,  Sir;  do  go  on.  You  had  better  call  m  thievea,  Sir; 
or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  assault  one  of  us.  Pray  do  it,  Sir,  if 
you  would  J  we  will  not  make  the  emalleat  resistance.  Pray  do 
it,  Sir." 

As  Fogg  put  himself  very  temptingly  within  the  reach  of  Mr, 
Pickwick's  clenched  fiat,  there  ia  little  doubt  that  that  gentZenuifl 
would  have  complied  with  hia  earnest  entreaty,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  Sam,  who,  hearing  the  dispute,  emerged  from  the  office, 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  seized  his  master  by  the  arm. 

"You  just  come  avay,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  "Battledore  aiid 
ihuttle  cock's  a  wery  good  game,  vhen  you  on't  the  Bhuttlecock  ami 
two  lawyers  the  battledores,  in  vich  case  it  gets  too  excitin'  to 
be  pleasant.  Come  avay,  Sir.  If  you  want  to  ease  your  mii«l 
by  blowing  up  somebody,  come  out  into  the  court  and  blow  op 
me ;  but  it's  rayther  too  expensive  work  to  be  carried  on  here." 

And  without  the  slighteat  ceremony,  Mr.  Weller  hauled  hi 
master  down  the  atairSj  and  down  the  court,  aud  having  eafelj 
deposited  him  in  CorahiLI,  fell  behind,  prepared  to  follow  whither- 
soever  he  should  lead. 

Mr.  Pickwick  walked  on  abstractedly,  crossed  opposite  the 
Mansion  House,  and  bent  his  steps  up  Cheapaide.  Sam  began  K" 
wonder  where  they  were  going,  when  his  master  turned  round,  aii^ 
said— ^ 

"Sam,  I  will  go  immediately  to  Mr.  Perker's." 

"That's  just  exactly  the  wery  place  vere  you  ought  to  b»w 
gone  last  night,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  think  it  is,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 

*'  I  know  it  ifl,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"Well,  well,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "we  will  go  thereat 
oDce,  but  first,  as  I  have  been  rather  ruffled,  I  should  like  a  glatf 
of  brandy  and  water  warm,  Sam.     Where  can  I  have  it,  Samt" 
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Mr.  Weller's  knowledge  of  London  wag  extensive  and  peculiar. 
Be  replied,  without  the  slightest  consideration — 

"  Second  court  on  the  right  hand  side — last  house  but  Tun  on 
be  same  side  the  vay — take  the  box  as  stands  in  the  first  fire- 
lace,  'coa  there  an't  no  leg  in  the  middle  o'  the  table,  vhich  all 
!ie  others  has,  and  it's  wery  inconwenient" 

Mr.  Pickwick  observed  his  valet's  directions  implicitly,  and 
idding  Sam  follow  him,  entered  the  tavern  he  had  pointed  out, 
here  the  hot  brandy  and  water  was  speedily  placed  before  him ; 
bile  Mr.  Weller,  seated  at  a  respectful  distance,  though  at  the 
me  table  with  his  master,  was  accommodated  with  a  pint  of 
)rter. 

The  room  was  one  of  a  very  homely  description,  and  was 
)parently  under  the  especial  patronage  of  stage  coachmen :  for 
sreral  i^ntlemen,  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  that 
amed  profession,  were  drinking  and  smoking  in  the  different 
jxes.  Among  the  number  was  one  stout,  red-faced,  elderly  man 
I  particular,  seated  in  an  opposite  box,  who  attracted  Mr.  Pick- 
ick's  attention.  The  stout  man  was  smoking  with  great  vehe- 
lence,  but  between  every  half-dozen  puffs,  he  took  his  pipe  from 
is  mouth,  and  looked  first  at  Mr.  Weller  and  then  at  Mr.  Pickwick, 
hen  he  would  bury  in  a  quart-pot,  as  much  of  his  countenance 
I  the  dimensions  of  the  quart-pot  admitted  of  its  receiving,  and 
Jce  another  look  at  Sam  and  Mr.  Pickwick.  Then  he  would 
Jte  another  half-dozen  puffs  with  an  air  of  profound  meditation, 
id  look  at  them  again.  And  at  last  the  stout  man,  putting  up  his 
gs  on  the  seat,  and  leaning  his  back  against  the  wall,  began  to 
uff  at  his  pipe  without  leaving  off  at  all,  and  to  stare  through  the 
noke  at  the  new  comers,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see 
le  most  he  could  of  them. 

At  first  the  evolutions  of  the  stout  man  had  escaped  Mr. 
teller's  observation,  but  by  degrees  as  he  saw  Mr.  Pickwick's 
res  every  now  and  then  turning  towards  him,  he  began  to  gaze  in 
le  same  direction,  at  the  same  time  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
and,  as  if  he  partially  recognised  the  object  before  him,  and 
ished  to  make  quite  sure  of  its  identity.  His  doubts  were 
)eedily  dispelled,  however;  for  the  stout  man  having  blown  a 
lick  cloud  from  his  pipe,  a  hoarse  voice,  like  some  strange  effort 
ventriloquism,  emerged  from  beneath  the  capacious  shawls  which 
ofiBed  his  throat  and  chest,  and  slowly  uttered  these  soimds — 
Vy,  Sammy." 

"  Who's  that,  Sam  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  ha'  believed  it.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
th  astonished  eyes.     "  It's  the  old  'un." 
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"  Old  one,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  "  What  old  one  ? " 
"  My  father.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '*  How  are  you,  my 
ancient  r'  And  with  this  htiautiful  ebullition  of  filial  aflec-tion, 
Mr.  Weller,  made  room  on  the  aeat  heside  him,  for  the  stout 
man,  who  advanced  pipe  ia  mouth  and  pot  in  hand,  to  greet 
him. 

"  Vy,  Sammy,"  said  the  father,  "  I  han't  Been  you,  for  two  jem 
and  better." 

"  Nor  more  you  have,  old  codger,"  replied  the  bod.  "  How^i 
mother  in  law  1 " 

"  Vy,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  with 
I  much  solemnity  in  his  manner ;  "  there  never  was  a  nicer  womaa 

^K  as  a  widder,  than  that  'ere  second  wentur  o'  mine — a  sweet  cretor 
J^^  ahe  was,  Sammy ;  aud  all  I  can  say  ou  her  now,  ib,  that  as  ebe 
'  was  such  an  uncoramon  pleasant  widder,  it's  a  great  pity  she  ever 

j  changed  her  condition.     She  don't  act  as  a  vife,  Sammy." 

"  Don't  she,  though  1 "  inquired  Jlr.  Weller  junior. 
The  elder  ilr.  Weller  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied  with  » 
sigh,  "I've  done  it  once  too  often,  Sammy;  I've  done  it  once  too 
often.  Take  example  by  your  father,  my  boy,  and  be  wery  careful 
o'  widders  all  your  lifcj  specially  if  they've  kept  a  public  house, 
Sammy ; "  and  having  delivered  this  parental  advice  with  great 
pathos,  Mr.  Weller  senior  re- filled  his  pipe  from  a  tin  bos  he 
carried  in  his  pocket :  and,  lighting  his  fresh  pipe  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old  one,  conmienced  smoking  at  a  great  rate. 

"Beg  your  pardon.  Sir,''  he  said,  renewing  the  subject,  and 
addreflfikig  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  considerable  pause,  "nothiii' 
person :d,  I  hope,  Sir ;  I  hope  you  han't  got  a  widder.  Sir." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing  j  and  while  Mr.  Pick- 
wick laughed,  Sam  Weller  informed  his  parent  in  a  whisper^  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  that  gentleman. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  taking  off  biB 
hat,  "  I  hop©  you've  no  fault  to  find  with  Sammy,  Sir." 
*'  None  whatever,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  I  took  a 
I  good  deal  o'  pains  with  his  eddicatiou,  Sir ;  let  him  run  in  th« 

streets  when  he  was  wery  young,  and  shift  for  hia-self.     If  s  the 
L  only  way  to  make  a  boy  sharp.  Sir." 

^K  "Eather  a   dangerous  process,   I   should   imagine,"  said  IAJ- 

^0         Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

f  "  And  not  a  wery  sure  one,  neither,"  added  Mr.  Weller ;  "I  go* 

h  reglarly  done  the  other  day." 

^ft  ''  No  1 "  said  the  father. 

^^L  **  I  did,"  said  the  son ;  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  in  aa  fef 
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rords  as  possible,  how  he  had  fiillen  a  ready  dupe  to  the  stratagems 
-    of  Job  Trotter. 

Mr.  Weller  senior  listened  to  the  tale  with  the  most  profound 
■^    attention,  and,  at  its  termination,  said — 
^       "  Wom't  one  o'  these  chaps  slim  and  tall,  with  long  hair,  and 

the  gift  o'  the  gab  wery  gallopinT' 
^'        Mr.   Pickwick  did   not   quite  understand   the  last   item   of 
j    description,   but,    comprehending    the  first,   said   "Yes,"  at    a 
]    Tenture. 

,        "  T'other's  a  black-haired  chap  in  mulberry  livery,  with  a  weiy 
f    large  headl" 
I        "Yes,  yea,  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam,  with  great 

earnestness. 
I        "Then  I  know  where  they  are,  and  that's  all  about  it,"  said 
I     Mr.  Weller ;  "  they're  at  Ipswich,  safe  enough,  them  two." 
!        "No!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Fact,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "and  I'U  tell  you  how  I  know  it. 
I  work  an  Ipswich  coach  now  and  then  for  a  friend  o'  mine.  I 
worked  down  the  wery  day  arter  the  night  as  you  caught  the 
rheumatiz,  and  at  the  Black  Boy  at  Chelmsford — the  wery  place 
they'd  come  to — I  took  'em  up,  right  through  to  Ipswich,  where 
the  man  servant — him  in  the  mulberries — told  me  they  was  a 
goin'  to  put  up  for  a  long  time." 

"I'll  follow  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "we  may  as  well  see 
Ipswich  as  any  other  place.     I'll  follow  him." 

"  You're  quite  certain  it  was  them,  governor  1 "  inquired  Mr. 
Weller,  junior. 

"Quite,  Sammy,  quite,"  replied  his  father,  "for  their  appear- 
«nce  is  wery  sing'ler;  besides  that  'ere,  I  wondered  to  see  the 
gen'bn'n  so  familiar  with  his  servant ;  and,  more  than  that,  as  they 
sat  in  front,  right  behind  the  box,  I  heard  'em  laughing,  and  say- 
'■     ing  how  they'd  done  old  Fireworks." 
"Old  whol"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Old  Fireworks,  Sir,  by  which,  I've  no  doubt,  they  meant 
^     you,  Sir." 

']  There  is  nothing  positively  vile  or  atrocious  in  the  appellation 
^  of  "old  Fireworks,"  but  still  it  is  by  no  means  a  respectful  or 
flattering  designation.  The  recollection  of  all  the  wrongs  he  had 
^  sustained  at  Jingle's  hands,  had  crowded  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  mind, 
the  moment  Mr.  Weller  began  to  speak :  it  wanted  but  a  feather 
■'.     to  torn  the  scale,  and  "  old  Fireworks  "  did  it. 

"Ill  follow  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  emphatic  blow 
.;     on  the  table. 
1        "I  ahall  work  down  to  Ipswich  the  day  arter  to-moTTOw, ^Vt*' 
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said  Mr.  Weller  the  elder,  "  jfrom  the  Bull  in  Whitechapel ;  and 
if  you  really  mean  ta  go,  you'd  better  go  with  me." 

"  So  we  had,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  **  very  true ;  I  can  write  to 
Bury,  and  tell  them  to  meet  me  at  Ipswick  We  will  go  with 
you.  But  don't  hurry  away,  Mr.  Wellerj  won't  you  take  any- 
thing T" 

"  You're  wei7  good,  Sir/'  replied  Mr.  W,,  atopping  short— 
"  perhaps  a  smaJl  glass  of  brandy  to  drink  your  health,  and  suo- 
cesB  to  Sammy,  Sir,  wouldn't  be  amisa." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  A  glass  of  hrmlj 
here." 

The  brandy  was  brought :  and  Mr.  WeUer,  after  pulling  hia 
hair  to  Mr.  Pickwick^  and  nodding  to  Sam,  jerked  it  down  bi? 
capacioua  throat  as  if  it  had  been  a  small  thimhle-full. 

"  AVell  done,  father,"  said  Sam,  '*  take  care,  old  fellow,  or  yoa'll 
have  a  touch  of  your  old  complaint,  the  gout." 

"I've  found  a  sov'rin'  ciu-e  for  that,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr. 
Welier,  setting  down  the  glass. 

"A  sovereign  cure  for  the  gout,"  i^id  Mr,  Pickwick,  haefcOy 
producing  his  note-book,  "  what  is  it  t " 

"  The  gout,  Sir/'  replied  Mr.  Welier,  "  the  gout  is  a  compli 
as  arises  from  too  much  ease  and  comfort.  If  ever  you're  attacl 
with  the  gout,  Sir,  jist  you  marry  a  widder  as  has  got  a  good  !i 
woice,  with  a  decent  notion  of  usin'  it,  and  you'll  never  have  the 
gout  agin.  It's  a  capital  prescription,  Sir.  I  takes  it  reg'lar,  and 
I  can  warrant  it  to  drive  away  any  Ulness  a&  is  caused  by  too  much 
jollity,"  Having  imparted  this  valuable  secret,  Mr.  Welier  drained 
his  glass  once  more,  produced  a  laboured  wink,  sighed  deeply,  and 
slowly  retired. 

"WeU,  what  do  you  think  of  what  your  father  says,  Saral" 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile, 

"  Thick,  Sir ! "  replied  Mr.  Welier ;  "  why,  I  think  he's  th* 
wictim  o'  connubiality,  as  Blue  Beard's  domestic  chaplain  said, 
with  a  tear  of  pity,  ven  he  buried  him." 

There  was  no  replying  to  this  very  apposite  conclusion,  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  settling  the  reckoning,  resmmcd  hia 
walk  to  Gray's  Inn,  By  the  time  he  reached  its  secluded  groves 
however,  eight  o'clock  had  struck^  and  the  unbroken  stream  o( 
gentletneu  in  muddy  high-lows,  soiled  white  hata,  and  rusty  apparel, 
who  were  pouring  towards  the  diiferent  avenuea  of  egreas,  warned 
him  that  the  majority  of  the  offices  had  closed  for  that  day. 

After  climbing  two  pairs  of  steep  and  dirty  stairs,  he  found  hii 
anticipations  were  realised.  Mr.  Perker's  "  outer  door  "  waa  closed ; 
»ad  die  dead  silence  which  followed  Mr.  WeUe/i  repeated  Idcb 


i 
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thereat,  annomioed  that  the  officials  had  retired  from  business  for 
the  night 

"  This  is  pleasant,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  shouldn't  lose 
in  hour  in  seeing  him ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  one  wink  of  sleep 
to-night,  I  know,  unless  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  I 
hare  confided  this  matter  to  a  professional  man." 

"  Here's  an  old  'ooman  comin'  up  stairs,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  ; 
"p'raps  she  knows  where  we  can  find  somebody.  Hallo,  old  lady^ 
fere's  Mr.  Perker's  people?" 

"  Mr.  Perker's  people,"  said  a  thin,  miserable-looking  old  woman, 
stopping  to  recover  breath  after  the  ascent  of  the  staircase,  "  Mr. 
Perker's  people's  gone,  and  I'm  a  goin'  to  do  the  office  out." 

"Are  you  Mr.  Perker's  servant?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Perker's  laundress,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  half  aside  to  Sam,  "it's  a  curious 
eircamstance,  Sam,  that  they  call  the  old  women  in  these  inns, 
laundresses.     I  wonder  what's  that  for." 

"'Cos  they  has  a  mortal  awersion  to  washing  any  thin',  I  sup- 
pose. Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  the  old 
woman,  whose  appearance  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  office, 
which  she  had  by  this  time  opened,  indicated  a  rooted  antipathy 
to  the  application  of  soap  and  water  ;  "  do  you  know  where  I  can 
find  Mr.  Perker,  my  good  woman  ? " 

"No  I  don't,"  replied  the  old  woman,  gruffly;  "he's  out  o' 
town  now." 

"  Thaf s  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  where's  his  clerk 
—do  you  know  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  where  he  is,  but  he  wouldn't  thank  me  for  telling 
you,"  replied  the  laundress. 

"  I  have  very  particular  business  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
i         "  Won't  it  do  in  the  morning  ? "  said  the  woman. 
ii         "Not  so  well,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

I  "  Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  if  it  was  anything  very  particular. 
It  I  was  to  say  where  he  was,  so  I  suppose  there's  no  harm  in  telling. 
If  you  just  go  to  the  Magpie  and  Stump,  and  ask  at  the  bar  for 
Mr.  Lowten,  they'll  show  you  in  to  him,  and  he's  Mr.  Perker's 
derk." 

With  this  direction,  and  having  been  furthermore  informed  that 
the  hostelry  in  question  was  situated  in  a  court,  happy  in  the 
doable  advantage  of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Glare  Market,  and 
dosely  approximating  to  the  back  of  New  Inn,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Sam  descended  the  ricketty  staircase  in  safety,  and  issued  forth  in 
quest  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump. 


SOi 
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This  favoured  tavern,  Bacred  to  the  evening  oi^es  of  ] 
LowteQ  and  hia  companions,  was  what  ordinary  people  woi 
deaignate  a  public -house.  That  the  landlord  was  a  mau  ol 
money- making  turn,  was  Bufiiciently  testified  by  the  fact  oi 
small  bulk-head  heneaith  the  tap-room  window,  in  size  and  eh 
not  unlike  a  sedan-chair,  being  underlet  to  a  mender  of  shoi 
and  that  he  waa  a  being  of  a  philanthropic  raind,  was  evident  li- 
the protection  afforded  to  a  pie -man,  who  vended  his  delicw 
without  fear  of  interruption,  on  the  very  door-step.  In  the  h\ 
windows,  which  were  decorated  with  curtains  of  a  saflitm  h 
dangled  two  or  three  printed  cards,  bearing  reference  to  Devi 
ahire  cyder  and  Dantzic  spruoe,  while  a  large  black  boa 
announcing  in  wliite  letters  to  an  enlightened  public,  that  thi 
were  qOOjOOO  barrels  of  double  etoiit  in  the  cellars  of  the  eaii 
liabmenl,  left  the  mind  in  a  state  of  not  unpieasing  doubt  a 
uncertainty,  as  to  the  precise  direction  in  the  bowels  of  the  ear 
in  which  this  mighty  cavern  might  be  supposed  to  extend,  Wfc 
we  add,  that  the  weather-beaten  sign-board  bore  the  balf-oblitera« 
semblance  of  a  magpie  intently  eyeing  a  crooked  streak  of  bro' 
paint,  which  the  neighbours  had  been  taught  from  infancy  to  & 
aider  aa  the  "stump,"  we  have  said  aO  that  need  be  said,  of  < 
exterior  of  the  edifice. 

On  Mr.  Pickwick's  presenting  himself  at  the  bar,  an  dde 
female  emerged  from  behind  a  screen  therein,  and  presented  hen 
before  him. 

"  Is  Mr,  Lowten  here,  Ma'am  1 "  inquired  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"Yes  he  is,  Sir,"  replied  the  landlady.  "Here,  Charley,  sh 
the  gentleman  in,  to  Mr-  Lowten." 

"  The  geu'lm'n  can't  go  in,  just  now/'  said  a  shambling  pot-b 
with  a  red  head,  "  'cos  Mr.  Lowten's  a  singin'  a  comic  song,  i 
hell  put  him  out.     He'll  be  done  d'reetly.  Sir." 

The  red- headed  pot-boy  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  wl 
a  most  unanimous  hammering  of  tables,  and  jingling  of  glasf 
•anonnced  that  the  song  had  that  instant  terminated ;  and  1 
Pickwick,  after  desiring  Sam  to  solEice  himself  in  the  tap,  suffe 
himself  to  be  conducted,  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lowten. 

At  the  announcement  of  "a  gentleman  to  speak  to  you,  S 
a  puffy  faced  young  man  who  filled  the  chair  at  the  head  of 
table,  looked  with  some  surprise  in  the  direction  from  whence 
voice  proceeded :    and   the  surprise  seemed   to  he  by  no  me 
diminished,  when  his  eyea  rested  on  an  individual  whom  he 
never  seen  before. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  and  I  am  i 
aorty  to  disturb  the  other  gentlemen,  too,  but  I  come  on  very  ] 
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icular  bnainess ;  and  if  you  will  suffer  me  to  detain  you  at  this 
!nd  of  the  room  for  five  minutes,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
»  you." 

The  puffjr-faced  young  man  rose,  and  drawing  a  chair  close  to 
^r.  Pickwick  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  room,  listened  attentively 
bo  his  tale  of  woe. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  had  concluded,  "Dodson 
and  Fogg — sharp  practice  their's — capital  men  of  business  is  Dodsou 
and  Fogg,  Sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  admitted  the  sharp  practice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
and  Lowten  resumed. 

"  Perker  ain't  in  town,  and  he  won't  be  neither,  before  the  end 
ti  next  week ;  but  if  you  want  the  action  defended,  and  will  leave 
the  copy  with  me,  I  can  do  all  that's  needful  'till  he  comes  back." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  came  here  for,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
handing  over  the  document  "  If  anything  particular  occurs,  you 
san  write  to  me  at  the  post-ofSce,  Ipswich." 

"  That's  aU  right,"  replied  Mr.  Perker's  clerk ;  and  then  seeing 
Mr.  Pickwick's  eye  wandering  curiously  towards  the  table,  he 
aMed,  "  Will  you  join  us,  for  half-an-hour  or  so  f  We  are  capital 
company  here  to-night.  There's  Samkin  and  Green's  managing- 
clerk,  and  Smithers  and  Price's  chancery,  and  Pimkin  and 
Thomas's  out  o'  door — sings  a  capital  song,  he  does — and  Jack 
Bamber,  and  ever  so  many  more.  You're  come  out  of  the  country, 
I  suppose.     Would  you  like  to  join  us  1 " 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  resist  so  tempting  an  opportunity  of 
studying  human  nature.  He  suflFered  himself  to  be  led  to  the 
table,  where,  after  having  been  introduced  to  the  company  in  due 
form,  he  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  near  the  chairman,  and 
called  for  a  glass  of  his  favourite  beverage. 

A  profound  silence,  quite  contrary  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  expecta- 
tion, succeeded. 

"  You  don't  find  this  sort  of  thing  disagreeable,  I  hope,  Sir  ? " 
said  his  right  hand  neighbour,  a  gentleman  in  a  checked  shirt  and 
Mosaic  studs,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  like  it  very  much, 
although  I  am  no  smoker  myself." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  I  wasn't,"  interposed  another 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  "It's  board  and 
lodging  to  me,  is  smoke." 

Mr.  Pickwick  glanced  at  the  speaker,  and  thought  that  if  it 
were  washing  too,  it  would  be  all  the  better. 

Here  there  was  another  pause.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  a  stranger, 
and  his  coming  had  evidently  cast  a  damp  upon  the  pKrty. 

k2 
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"  Mr.  Grundj'fl  going  to  oblige  the  oompaTiy  with  a  song,"  i 
the  chairman. 

"  No  he  ain'tj"  said  Mr.  Grundy, 

"  Why  nat  1 "  said  the  chairman. 

"  Because  I  can't/'  said  Mr,  Grundy, 

"  You  had  better  say  you  won't/'  replied  the  chairraanu  

"  Well,  then,  I  won't/'  retorted  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Grandj^ 
poeitive  refusal  to  gratify  the  company,  occasioned  another  Bilence. 

**  Won't  anybody  enliven  usV  said  the  chairman,  despondingly, 

"  Why  don't  you  enJiven  us  yonreell',  Mr,  Ohairman I"  eaid a 
young  man  with  a  whisker,  a  equint,  and  an  open  ihirt  colltf 
(dirty)  from  the  bottom  of  the  table.  , 

"  Hear  t  hear  i "  eaid  the  smoking  gentleman,  in  the  MoBUt 
jewellery.  ■ 

"  Because  I  only  know  one  »ong,  and  I  have  Bung  it  already, 
and  it's  a  fine  of  *  glas&ea  round  '  to  sing  the  same  song  twice  ia  i 
nightj"  replied  the  chairman. 

Thia  was  an  unanswerable  reply,  and  rilenoe  prevailed  again. 

"  I  have  been  to-night,  gentlemen,"  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  hoping 
to  start  a  subject  which  all  the  company  could  take  part  in  dis- 
cuasing,  "  I  have  been  to-night  in  a  place  which  you  all  know  very 
well,  doubtless,  but  which  I  have  not  been  in  before,  for  aome 
years,  an<l  know  very  little  of;  I  mean  Gray^a  Inn,  gentlemec, 
Curious  little  nooks  in  a  great  place,  like  London,  these  old 
inna  are/' 

"  By  Jove,"  said  the  chairman,  whispering  acroas  the  table  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  **  you  have  hit  upon  Bometbing  that  oue  of  us,  at 
least,  would  talk  upon  for  ever.  You'll  draw  old  Jack  Bamber 
out;  he  was  never  heard  to  talk  about  anything  else  but  the  InM, 
and  he  has  lived  alone  in  them,  till  he's  half  crazy." 
■^  The  individual  to  whom  Lowten  alluded,  was  a  little  yellow 
high-shouldered  man,  whose  countenance,  from  his  habit  of  stoop- 
ing forward  when  silent,  Mr.  Pickwick  haci  not  observed  befoift 
He  wondered  though,  when  the  old  man  raised  his  shrivelled  face, 
and  bent  his  bright  grey  eye  upon  him,  with  a  keen  inquiring  look, 
that  such  remarkable  featm-ea  could  have  escaped  Mb  attention  for 
a  moment.  There  was  a  fixed  grim  smDe  perpetually  on  Lib 
countenance ;  he  leant  bis  chin  on  a  long  skinny  hand,  with  naile 
of  extraordinary  length ;  and  aa  he  incUned  his  head  to  one  side, 
and  looked  keenly  out  from  beneath  his  ragged  grey  eyebrows, 
there  was  a  strange,  wild  slyness  in  his  leer,  quite  repulsive  to 
behold. 

This  was  the  figure  that  now  started  forward,  and  burst  into 
Aft  azumated  torrent  of  wordis.     As  this  chapter  haa  been  a  lon^ 
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iver,  and  as  the  old  man  was  a  remarkable  personage,  it 
nore  respectful  to  him,  and  more  convenient  to  us,  to  kt 
k.  for  himself  in  a  fresh  one. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

I  THB  OLD  MAN  LAUNCHES  FORTH  INTO  HIS  FAYOnBITS 
E,  AND  RELATES  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  QUEER  OUKNT. 

. ! "  said  the  old  man,,  a  brief  description  of  whose  manner 

irance  concluded  the  last  chapter,  "  Aha  1  who  was  talking 

ilnnst" 

IS,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick — "  I  was  observing  what 

)ld  places  they  are." 

/  "  said  the  old  man,  contemptuously — "  What  do  you 

}he  time  when  young  men  shut  themselves  up  in  those 

>ms,  and  read  and  read,  hour  after  hour,  and  night  after 

.  their  reason  wandered  beneath  their  midnight  studies ; 

mental  powers  were  exhausted ;  till  morning's  light 
ao  freshness  or  health  to  them ;  and  they  sank  beneath 
;ural  devotion  of  their  youthful  energies  to  their  dry  old 
Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  and  a  veiy  different  day, 
you  know  of  the  gradual  sinking  beneath  consumption,  or 

wasting  of  fever — the  grand  results  of '  life  *  and  dissipa- 
ich  men  have  undergone  in  those  same  rooms  1  How  many 
iers  for  mercy,  do  you  think  have  turned  away  heart-sick 
lawyer's  office,  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the  Thames,  or  a 
the  gaol  ?  They  are  no  ordinary  houses,  those.  There 
•annel  in  the  old  wainscotting,  but  what,  if  it  were  endowed 
powers  of  speech  and  memory,  could  start  from  the  wall, 
ts  tale  of  horror — the  romance  of  life.  Sir,  the  romance  of 
nmon-place  as  they  may  seem  now,  I  tell  y&u  they  are 
Id  places,  and  I  would  rather  hear  many  a  legend  with  a 
imding  name,  than  the  true  history  of  one  old  set  of 

n 

was  something  so  odd  in  the  old  man's  sudden  energy, 
abject  which  had  called  it  forth,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
with  no  observation  in  reply ;  and  the  old  man  checking 
aosity,  and  resuming  the  leer,  which  had  disappeared  dur- 
evious  excitement,  said — 

:   at  them  in  another   light :  their  most  common-place 
romantic :  what  fine  places  of  slow  tortiaie  tloe^  «x^ 
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>eg:gared  himH 


place  hi 


Think  of  tbe  needj  maa  who  has  spent  his  all^  beggared 
and  pinched  his  friends,  to  enter  the  profession,  which  is  destint 
never  to  yield  &  motael  of  bread  to  him.  The  waiting — the  ho| 
— the  disappointment — the  fear — the  misery — the  poverty — ^ 
blight  on  his  hopes,  and  end  to  his  career — ^the  suicide  perhaps,  o 
better  still,  the  shabby,  shp-flhod  drunkard.  Am  I  not  right  aboi 
them,  eh  I "  And  the  old  man  rubbed  his  bands,  and  leered  aa  if  i 
delight  at  having  found  another  point  of  view  in  which  to  placed 
favourite  subject. 

i^Ir.  Pickwick  eyed  the  old  man  with  great  curiosity, 
remaiiider  of  the  company  amiled^  and  looked  on  in  silence. 

"  Talk  of  your  German  univereities,"  said  the  little  old 
"  Pooh,  pooh  !  there's  romance  enough  at  home,  without  going  hsl 
a  mile  for  it ;  only  people  never  think  of  it." 

"I  never  thought  of  the  romance  of  this  particular  suly'ee 
before,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing. 

"  To  be  sure  you  didn't,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "  of  coiu^  not 
Aa  a  friend  of  mine  need  to  say  to  me,  '  What  is  there  in  chamben 
in  particular  1 '  '  Queer  old  places/  said  I.  '  ^tiTot  at  all,'  said  h« 
*  Lonely,'  said  I.  *  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  he.  He  died  one  momini 
of  apoplexy,  as  he  was  going  to  open  his  outer  door.  Fell  with  hi 
head  in  his  own  letter-bor,  and  there  he  lay  for  eighteen  mjontbi 
Every  body  thought  he'd  gone  out  of  town." 

"  And  how  was  he  found  at  last  I "  inquired  Mr,  PickwicL 

"The  benchers  determined  to  break  his  door  open,  as  h 
hadn't  paid  any  rent  for  two  yeara  So  they  did.  Forced  ih 
lock ;  and  a  very  dusty  skeleton  in  a  blue  coat,  black  kaee-ahorti 
and  ailks,  fell  forward  in  the  arraa  of  the  porter  who  opened  th 
door.  Queer,  that.  Rather,  perhaps  ;  rather,  eh  1"  And  tl 
little  old  man  put  his  head  more  on  one  aide,  and  rubbed  his  haac 
with  unspeakable  glee. 

"  I  know  another  case,"  said  the  httle  old  man,  when  his  chuckli 
had  m  some  degree  subsided — "It  occurred  in  Clifford's  Idj 
Tenant  of  %  top  set — bad  character — shut  himself  up  in  his  ba 
room  closet,  and  took  a  dose  of  arsenic.  The  steward  thought  1 
had  run  away  :  opened  the  door,  and  put  a  bill  up.  Another  mi 
came,  took  the  chambers^  furnished  them,  and  went  to  live  thei 
Somehow  or  other  he  couldn't  sleep — always  restless  and  uncomfoi 
able.  •  Odd,'  says  be.  '  I'll  make  the  other  room  my  bed-chamb* 
and  this  my  Bitting-room.'  He  made  the  change,  and  slept  to 
well  at  night,  but  suddenly  found  that  somehow  he  couldn't  m 
in  the  evening  :  he  got  nervous  and  uncomfortable,  and  used  to  I 
alwaya  Bnuffiog  his  candles  and  staring  about  him,  *  I  can't  nul 
(ibis  out  J*  said  he,  when  he  come  home  from  the  play  one  night,  ai 
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WM  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  grog,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  in 
order  that  he  mightn't  be  able  to  fancy  there  was  any  one  behind 
him — *  I  can't  make  it  out,'  said  he ;  and  just  then  his  eyes  rested 
im  the  little  closet  that  had  been  always  locked  up,  and  a  shudder 
ran  through  his  whole  frame  from  top  to  toe.     '  I  have  felt  this 
strange  feeling  before,'  said  he — *  I  cannot  help  thinking  there's 
wmething  wrong  about  that  closet.'     He  made  a  strong  effort, 
plucked  up  his  courage,  shivered  the  lock  with  a  blow  or  two  of  the 
poker,  opened  the  door,  and  there,  sure  enough,  standing  bolt  up- 
right in  the  comer,  was  the  last  tenant,  with  a  little  bottle  clasped 
firmly  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  livid  with  the  hue  of  a  painful  death." 
Ab  the  little  old  man  concluded,  he  looked  round  on  the  attentive 
ho6s  of  his  wondering  auditory  with  a  smile  of  grim  delight. 

"  What  strange  things  these  are  you  tell  us  of.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  minutely  scanning  the  old  man's  countenance,  by  the  aid 
of  his  glasses. 

"  Strange  ! "  said  the  little  old  man — "  Nonsense ;  you  think 
them  strange,  because  you  know  nothing  about  it.  They  are  funny, 
bat  not  uncommon." 
"  Funny ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  involuntarily. 
"  Yes,  funny,  are  they  not  ? "  replied  the  little  old  man,  with  a 
diabolical  leer ;  and  then,  without  pausing  for  an  answer,  he  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  knew  another  man — let  me  see — it's  forty  years  ago  now — 
vho  took  an  old,  damp,  rotten  set  of  chambers,  in  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Inns,  that  had  been  shut  up  and  empty  for  years  and  years 
before.  There  were  lots  of  old  women's  stories  about  the  place, 
and  it  certainly  was  very  far  from  being  a  cheerful  one ;  but  he  was 
poor,  and  the  rooms  were  cheap,  and  that  would  have  been  quite  a 
sofficient  reason  for  him,  if  they  had  been  ten  times  worse  than 
they  really  were.  He  was  obliged  to  take  some  mouldering  fixtures 
that  were  on  the  place,  and,  among  the  rest,  was  a  great  lumbering 
wooden  press  for  papers,  with  large  glass  doors,  and  a  green  curtain 
inside ;  a  pretty  useless  thing  for  him,  for  he  had  no  papers  to  put 
in  it ;  and  as  to  his  clothes,  he  carried  them  about  with  him,  and 
that  wasn't  very  hard  wor^  either.  Well,  he  had  moved  in  all  his 
forniture — it  wasn't  quite  a  truck-frdl — and  sprinkled  it  about 
the  room,  so  as  to  make  the  four  chairs  look  as  much  like  a  dozen 
as  possible,  and  was  sitting  down  before  the  fire  at  night,  drinking 
the  first  glass  of  two  gallons  of  whiskey  he  had  ordered  on  credit, 
wondering  whether  it  would  ever  be  paid  for,  and  if  so,  in  how 
many  years'  time,  when  his  eyes  encountered  the  glass  doors  of  the 
wooden  press.  *  Ah  ! '  says  he — '  If  I  hadn't  been  obliged  to  take 
that  ugly  article  at  the  old  broker's  valuation,  I  might  ^ttv«  gjo^ 
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something  comfortable  for  tho  money.  Ill  tell  you  wbat  it  ia,  old 
fellow,'  he  Baid,  speaking  aloud  to  the  press,  jui^t  because  be  bad 
got  nothing  else  to  speak  to — '  If  it  wouldo't  cost  more  to  break  up 
your  old  carcase,  than  it  would  ever  he  worth  afterwarda,  I'd  hav« 
a  fire  out  of  you,  in  leaa  than  no  tlnae.'  He  had  hardly  spoken  the 
words,  when  a  sound  resembling  a  luiiit  groaD,  appeared  to  issue 
from  the  interior  of  the  tsae.  It  startled  him  at  first,  but  thinking, 
on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  it  must  be  some  young  fellow  b  the 
next  chambers,  who  had  been  dining  out,  he  pnt  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  raised  the  poker  to  stir  the  fire.  At  th.it  moment,  the 
sound  was  repeated  :  and  one  of  the  glass  doors  slowly  opening,  dis- 
closed a  pale  and  emaciated  figure  in  soiled  and  worn  api>arel, 
ataoding  erect  in  the  press.  The  figure  was  tail  and  thin,  and  the 
countenance  expressive  of  care  and  anxiety ;  but  there  wsu  some- 
thing in  the  hue  of  the  skin,  and  gaimt  and  unearthly  appearanoe 
of  the  whole  form,  which  no  being  of  this  world  was  ever  seen  to 
wear.  '  Who  are  you  T '  said  the  new  tenant,  turning  very  pale, 
poising  the  poker  in  his  hand,  however,  and  taking  a  very  decent 
^m  at  the  countenance  of  the  figure — *  Who  are  you  1  *  '  Don't 
throw  that  poker  at  me,'  replied  the  form — *  If  you  hurled  it  with 
ever  so  sure  an  aim,  it  woidd  pass  through  me,  without  resistance, 
and  ejcpend  its  force  on  the  wood  behind,  I  am  a  spirit.'  *  And, 
pray,  what  do  you  want  here  T '  faltered  the  tenant.  *  In  this  room,' 
replied  the  apparition,  'my  worldly  ruin  was  worked,  and  I  and 
my  children  beggared.  In  this  press,  the  papers  in  a  long,  long 
suit,  which  accumulated  for  years,  were  deposited.  In  this  room, 
when  I  had  died  of  grief,  and  long-deferred  hope,  two  wily  harpies 
divided  the  wealth  for  which  I  had  contested  during  a  wretched 
existence,  and  of  which,  at  last,  not  one  farthing  was  left  for  my 
unhappy  descendants.  I  terrified  them  from  the  spot,  and  since 
that  day  have  prowled  by  night — the  only  period  at  which  I  can 
re-visit  the  earth — about  the  scenes  of  my  long-protracted  raiseTy. 
This  apartment  is  mine :  leave  it  to  me,'  *  If  you  insist  upott 
making  your  appearance  here,'  said  the  tenant,  who  had  had  time 
to  coUect  his  presence  of  mind  during  this  prosy  statement  of  tbe 
ghost's — *  I  ahaU  give  up  poesceaion  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  but 
I  should  hke  to  ask  you  one  question,  if  you  will  allow  me.'  *  Say 
on/  said  the  apparition,  sternly.  *  Well,'  said  the  tenant,  *  I  don't 
apply  the  observation  personally  to  you,  because  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  ghosts  I  ever  heard  of;  but  it  does  appear  to 
me,  somewhat  inconsisteut,  that  when  you  have  an  opporttmity  of 
visiting  the  fairest  spots  of  earth— for  I  suppose  space  is  nothing  to 
you— you  should  always  return  exactly  to  the  very  places  where 
^oa  hmve  been  most  miserable.'     *  Egad,  that's  ynj  true ;  I  never 
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thought  of  that  before,'  aaid  the  ghoat.     'You  Bee,  Sir/  pursued 
the  tenant,  '  this  is  a  very  uncomfortable  room.      From  the  appear- 
ance of  that  press,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  not  wholly 
free  from  bugs  ;  and  I  really  think  you  might  find  much  mt)re  com- 
for  table  quarters :  to  say  nothing  of  the  climate  of  London,  which 
IB  extremely  disagreeable, '     *  You  are  very  right,  Sir,*  said  the  ghost, 
politely,  '  it  never  struck  me  till  now ;  Fll  try  cbange  of  air  directly ' 
—and,  in  tact,  he  began  to  vanish  as  he  spoke  :  his  legs,  indeed, 
hiid  quite  disappeared,      '  And  if^  Sir,'  said  the  tenant,  calliag  after 
him,  '  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  suggest  to  the  other  ladiea 
aad  gentlemen  who  are  now  engaged  in  haunting  old  empty  houses, 
that  they  might  be  much  more  comfortable  elsewhere,  you  will 
confer  a  very  great  benefit  on  society.'     *  I  will,'  replied  the  ghost ; 
'we  must   be  didl  fellows — ver}'   dull   fellowe,   indeed;    I  can't 
imagine  how  we  can  have  been  so  stupid.'     With  these  words,  the 
spirit  disappeared ;  and  what  is  rather  remarkable,"  added  the  old 
HUD,  with  a  shrewd  look  round  the  table,  "  he  never  came  back 
•gain," 

"  That  ain't  bod,  if  it's  true„"  said  the  man  in  the  Mosaic 
rtudg,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar. 

"  ///  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  look  of  excessive  contempt. 
"I  suppose,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lowten,  *' he'll  say  next,  that 
my  story  about  the  queer  client  we  had,  when  1  was  in  an  attorney's 
office,  is  nut  true,  either^ — I  shouldn't  wonder," 

"  I  shan't  venture  to  gay  anything  at,  all  about  it,  seeing  that 
I  never  heard  the  story,"  observed  the  owner  of  the  Mosaic 
deoorations. 

"I  wish  you  would  repe^it  it,  Sir,"  Siud  Mr.  Pickwick, 
••Ak,  do,"  said  Lowten,  "nobody  has  heard  it  but  me,  and  I 
have  nearly  forgotten  it." 

The  old  man  looked  round  the  table,  and  leered  more  horribly 
than  ever,  as  if  in  triumph,  at  the  attention  which  was  depicted  in 
every  face.  Then  nibbing  his  chin  with  his  hand,  and  looking  up 
to  the  ceiling  as  if  to  recal  the  circumstances  to  his  memory,  he 
began  as  follows  : — 


THE  OLB  MAN'S  TALE  ABOUT  THE  QUEER  CLIENT. 

"  It  matters  little,"  said  the  old  man,  "  where,  or  how,  I  picked 
ap  this  brief  history.  If  I  were  to  relate  it  in  the  order  in  which 
it  reached  me,  I  should  commence  in  the  miiidle,  and  when  I  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  go  back  for  a  beginning.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  some  of  its  circumstances  passed  before  my  own 
eyes;   for  the  remainder  I  know  them  to  have  kappeueOL,,  wu^ 
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thire  are  some  persons  yet  living,  who  will  remember  them  bat 
too  welL 

"  In  the  Borough  High  Street,  near  Saint  Greorge's  Church,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  BtandB^  as  most  people  know,  the 
smallest  of  our  debtors'  priflona— the  MarehalBea.  Although  in 
later  timea  it  has  been  a  very  different  place  fi*om  the  sink  of  filth 
and  dirt  it  once  was,  even  its  improved  condition  holds  out  bat 
little  temptation  to  the  extravagant  or  consolation  to  the  improri- 
dent  The  condemned  felon  baa  as  good  a  yard  for  air  and  exerdae 
in  Newgate,  as  the  insolvent  debtor  in  the  Marshalsea  PrijBon. 

"  It  may  be  my  fancy,  or  it  may  be  that  I  cannot  separate  the 
plax»  from  the  old  recollections  asHociated  with  it,  but  this  part  of 
London  I  cannot  bear.  The  street  is  broad,  the  shops  are  spacioiu, 
the  noifle  of  passing  vehicles,  the  footsteps  of  a  perpetual  stream  of 
people — all  the  busy  sounds  of  traffic,  resound  in  it  from  mom  to 
midnight,  but  the  atreets  around,  are  mean  and  dose ;  poverty  and 
debauchery  He  festering  in  the  crowded  alleys,  want  and  misfortmie 
are  pent  up  in  the  narrow  prison  j  an  air  of  gloom  and  dreariuefla 
seems,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  to  hang  abont  the  scene,  and  to  impart 
to  it,  a  squalid  and  sickly  hue. 

"  Many  eyes,  that  have  long  since  been  doaed  in  the  grave,  have 
looked  round  upon  that  scene  lightly  enough,  when  entering  the 
gate  of  the  old  Marshalsea  Prison  for  the  first  time :  for  despair 
seldom  comes  with  the  first  severe  shock  of  misfortime.  A  mu 
has  confidence  in  untried  friends,  he  remembers  the  many  offers  of 
service  bo  freely  made  by  hia  boon  companions  when  he  wanted 
them  uot^  he  has  hope— the  hope  of  happy  inexperience — and 
however  he  may  bend  beneath  the  first  shock,  it  springs  up  in  his 
bosom,  and  fionrishes  there  for  a  brief  space,  until  it  droops  beneath 
the  blight  of  disappointment  and  neglect.  How  soon  have  those 
same  eyes,  deeply  sunken  m  the  head,  glared  from  faces  wasted 
with  fcunine,  and  sallow  from  confinement,  ia  days  when  it  was  no 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  debtors  rotted  in  prison,  with  no  hope 
of  release,  and  no  prospect  of  liberty  1  The  atrocity  in  its  full  efr 
tent  no  longer  exists,  but  there  ie  enough  of  it  left,  to  give  rise  to 
occurrences  that  make  the  heart  bleed. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  that  pavemeot  was  worn  with  the  foot- 
steps of  a  mother  and  child,  who,  day  by  day,  eo  surely  as  the 
morning  came,  presented  themselves  at  the  prison  gate  ;  oftea 
after  a  night  of  restless  misery  and  anxious  thoughts,  were  they 
there,  a  full  hour  too  soon,  and  then  the  young  mother  turning 
meekly  away,  would  lead  the  child  to  the  old  bridge,  and  raisiaf 
him  in  her  arms  to  shew  him  the  glistening  water,  tinted  witii 
the  light  of  the  moruiug'i  gun,  and  stirring  with  all  the  bustling 
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atioDB  for  biuinesa  and  pleasure  that  the  drer  proaenta  at 
that  early  hour,  endeavour  to  interest  his  thoughts  'm  the  objecta 
before  him.  But  she  would  quickly  set  him  down,  and  hiding 
her  &ce  in  her  shawl,  give  vent  to  the  teaja  that  blinded  her, 
for  no  expression  of  interest  or  amusement  lighted  up  his  thin 
and  sickly  face.  His  recollections  were  few  enough,  but  they 
next  ail  of  one  kind — all  connected  with  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  his  parents.  Hour  after  hour,  had  he  sat  on  his  mother's 
kaee,  and  with  childish  sympathy  watched  the  tears  that  stole 
down  her  face,  and  then  crept  quietly  away  into  some  dark  comer, 
and  sobbed  iimaelf  to  sleep.  The  hard  realities  of  the  world, 
with  many  of  its  worst  privations — hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold 
and  want — had  all  come  home  to  him,  irom  the  first  dawnings  of 
raason  j  and  though  the  form  of  childhood  was  there,  its  light  heart, 
its  merry  laugh,  and  sparkling  eyes  were  wanting. 

"The  father  and  mother  looked  on  upon  this,  and  upon  each 
other,  with  thoughts  of  agony  they  dared  not  breathe  in  words. 
The  healthy,  strong-made  man,  who  could  have  borne  almost  any 
fatigue  of  active  ciertion,  was  wasting  beneath  the  close  con- 
finement and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  prison.  The 
liight  and  delicate  woman  was  Biuking  beneath  the  combined 
^ecta  of  bodily  and  mental  illness ;  the  child's  young  heart  was 


'•Winter  came,  and  with  it  weeks  of  cold  and  heavy  rain.  The 
poor  girl  had  removed  to  a  wretched  apartment  close  to  the  spot 
of  her  husband's  imprisonment  •  and  though  the  change  had  been 
readered  necessary  by  their  increasing  poverty,  she  was  happier 
Bow,  for  she  was  nearer  Mm.  For  two  months,  she  and  her  little 
companion  watched  the  opening  of  the  gate  as  UHuai.  One  day 
she  failed  to  come,  for  the  fiiBt  time.  Another  morning  arrived, 
and  she  came  alone.     The  child  was  licatL 

"  They  little  know,  who  coldly  talk  of  the  poor  man's  bereaye- 
meats,  as  a  happy  release  from  pain  to  the  departed,  and  a  merciiul 
relief  from  expense  to  the  survivor — ^they  little  know,  I  say,  what 
the  agony  of  those  bereavements  is.  A  sOeut  look  of  affection 
md  regard  when  all  other  eyes  are  turned  coldly  away — the  con- 
iciottsneBB  that  we  possess  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  one  being 
^hen  all  others  have  deserted  us — is  a  hold,  a  stay,  a  comfort  in 
he  deepest  afi^ctiun,  which  no  wealth  could  purchase,  or  power 
Mtow.  The  child  bad  sat  at  his  parents'  feet  for  hours  together, 
nth  his  little  hands  patiently  fold^  in  each  other,  and  his  thin 
rao  fekce  raised  towards  them.  They  had  seen  him  pine  away, 
day  to  day ;  and  though  his  brief  existence  had  l:«en  a  joyless 
and  he  was  now  removed  to  that  peace  and  reat  whichi^  c\^i!Lii 
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as  he  waa,   he  hod  never  knowiL  in  this   world,  they  were  Im 
parents,  and  his  loss  eimk  deep  into  tlieir  souls. 

"It  vftis  plain  to  those  who  looked  upon  the  mother's  altered 
fEiee  that  death  must  soon  close  the  scene  of  her  adversity  and 
trial  Her  husband's  fellow  prisoners  shrunk  from  obtruding  oa 
his  grief  and  misery,  and  left  to  himself  alone,  the  small  room  be 
had  previously  occupied  in  common  with  two  oompanions.  Sh« 
shared  it  with  him  i  and  lingering  on  without  pain,  but  without 
hope,  her  life  ebbed  slowly  uway. 

"  She  had  fainted  one  evening  in  her  huaband'a  arms,  and  he 
had  borne  her  to  the  open  window,  to  revive  her  with  the  air, 
when  the  light  of  the  moon  falUng  full  upon  her  face,  shewed  him 
a  change  upon  her  features,  which  made  him  stagger  beneath  her 
weight,  like  a  helpless  infant. 

" '  Set  me  down  George,'  she  said  faintly,  He  did  bo,  and 
Beating  himself  beside  her,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  aad 
buTBt  into  tears. 

" '  It  ifl  very  hard  to  leave  you  George,'  she  aaid,  *  but  it's 
Gk»d'B  will,  and  you  must  hear  it  for  my  sake.  Oh  !  how  I  thank 
him  for  having  taken  our  boy.  He  is  happy,  and  in  heavoo 
now.     What  would  he  have  done  here,  without  his  mother  ! ' 

"  •  You  shall  not  die,  Mary,  you  shall  not  die ; '  said  tha 
husband,  starting  up.  He  paced  hurriedly  to  and  fro,  striking 
hk  head  with  his  clenched  fists;  then  reseating  himself  besidi 
her,  and  Bupporting  her  in  his  arms,  added  more  calmly,  'Rouw 
yourself,  my  dear  girl— pray,  pray  do.     You  wiU  revive  yet.' 

«  t  jhf ever  again  Gieorge ;  never  again ' — said  the  dying  womso. 
'  Let  them  lay  me  by  my  poor  boy  now,  but  promise  me,  that  tf 
ever  you  leave  this  dreadful  place,  and  should  grow  rich,  you  wiB 
have  us  removed  to  some  quiet  country  churchyard,  a  long,  loig 
way  off — very  far  from  here,  where  we  can  rest  in  peace.  Detr 
George,  promise  me  you  wilL ' 

"  '  I  do,  I  do ' — said  the  man,  throwing  himself  passionately 
on  his  knees  before  her.  *  Speak  to  me  Mary,  another  word  ;  on« 
look — but  one — ' 

"  He  ceased  to  epeak  :  for  the  arm  that  clasped  his  neck,  gam' 
stiff  and  heavy.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  wasted  form  before 
him ;  the  lips  moved,  and  a  smile  played  upon  the  face,  but  the 
lips  were  pallid,  and  the  smile  faded  into  a  rigid  and  ghastly  start 
He  was  alone  in  the  world, 

"  That  night,  in  the  silence  and  desolation  of  his  miserable 
room,  the  wretched  man  knelt  down  by  the  deEwi  body  of  his  wife, 
and  called  on  God  to  witness  a  dreadful  oath,  that  from  that  hour, 
he  devoted  himself  to  revenge  her  death  and  th&t  of  his  child  f 
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that  from  thenceforth  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  his  whole 
energies  should  be  directed  to  this  one  object ;  that  his  revenge 
should  be  protracted  and  terrible ;  that  his  hatred  should  be  un- 
dying and  unextinguishable ;  and  should  hunt  its  object  through 
the  world. 
\  "  The  deepest  despair,  and  passion  scarcely  human,  had  made 

i  such  fierce  ravages  on  his  face  and  form,  in  that  one  night,  that 
i  his  companions  in  misfortune  shrunk  affrighted  from  him  as  he 
k  passed  by.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  heavy,  his  face  a  deadly 
;J  white,  and  his  body  bent  as  if  with  age.  He  h&d  bitten  his  under 
t  J  lip  nearly  through  in  the  violence  of  his  mental  suffering,  and  the 
li  Wood  which  had  flowed  from  the  wound  had  trickled  down  his 
:  i  chin,  and  stained  his  shirt  and  neckerchief.  No  tear,  or  sound  of 
[  complaint  escaped  him;  but  the  unsettled  look,  and  disordered 
t  hsBte  with  which  he  paced  up  and  down  the  yard,  denoted  the 
.to     fever  which  was  burning  within. 

"It  was  necessary  that  his  wife's  body  should  be  removed 
:  i  fiom  the  prison,  without  delay.  He  received  the  communication 
i!J  with  perfect  calmness,  and  acquiesced  in  its  propriety.  Nearly 
all  the  inmates  of  the  prison  had  assembled  to  witness  its  removal ; 
they  fell  back  on  either  side  when  the  widower  appeared ;  he 
walked  hurriedly  forward,  and  stationed  himself,  alone,  in  a  little 
i|  ailed  area  close  to  the  lodge  gate,  from  whence  the  crowd,  with 
aa  instinctive  feeling  of  delicacy,  had  retired.  The  rude  coffin 
was  borne  slowly  forward  on  men's  shoulders.  A  dead  silence 
pervaded  the  throng,  broken  only  by  the  audible  lamentations  of 
3  :  the  women,  and  the  shuffling  steps  of  the  bearers  on  the  stone 
f  pavement  They  reached  the  spot  where  the  bereaved  husband 
rtood;  and  stopped.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  coffin,  and 
-*  mechanically  adjusting  the  pall  with  which  it  was  covered, 
f-  motioned  them  onwards.  The  turnkeys  in  the  prison  lobby  took 
off  their  hats  as  it  passed  through,  and  in  another  moment  the 

*  heavy  gate  closed  behind  it.  He  looked  vacantly  upon  the  crowd, 
'     and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"  Although  for  many  weeks  after  this,  he  was  watched  night  and 
•"I     day,  in  the  wildest  ravings  of  fever,  neither  the  consciousness  of 

*  his  loss,  nor  the  recollection  of  the  vow  he  had  made,  ever  left  him 

*  for  a  moment  Scenes  changed  before  his  eyes,  place  succeeded 
D     idaoe,  and  event  followed  event,  in  all  the  hurry  of  delirium ;  but 

■  thqr  were  all  connected  in  some  way  with  the  great  object  of  his 
V  mind.  He^  was  sailing  over  a  boundless  expanse  of  sea,  with  a 
2     blood-red  sky  above,   and   the   angry  waters   lasTied   into   fury 

!     beneath,   boiling  and   eddying  up,    on   every  side.     There  was 
another  waBad  before  them,  toiling  and  labouring  in  the  ViQW^% 

t 
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atonn ;  her  canvaea  fluttering  in  ribbons  from  the  mast,  and  her 
deck  thronged  with  fignrea  who  were  laahed  to  tbe  aidea,  over 
which  huge  waves  every  instant  burstj  Bweeping  away  some 
devoted  creatures  into  the  foaming  sea.  Onward  they  bore, 
amidst  the  roaring  maBS  of  watar,  with  a  speed  and  force  whi«h 
nothing  f^ould  reabt ;  and  strikiiig  the  stern  of  the  foremost  vessel, 
crushed  her,  beneath  their  keel.  From  the  hnge  whirlpool  which 
the  sinking  wreck  occasioned,  arose  a  ahriek  eo  load  and  shrill— 
the  death-cry  of  a  hundred  drowning  wretchea,  blended  into  oo* 
fierce  yell — that  it  rung  far  above  the  war-cry  of  the  elements, 
and  echoed,,  and  re-ecboeii  till  it  seemed  to  pierce  air,  sky,  and 
oceAii.  But  what  was  that — that  old  grey-head  that  rose  above 
the  water's  surface,  and  with  looks  of  agony,  and  screams  for  aid^ 
buffeted  with  the  waves  !  One  look,  and  he  had  sprung  from  the 
vesaers  aide,  and  with  vigorous  strokes  was  swimming  towards  it 
He  reached  it ;  he  was  close  upon  it.  They  were  Aw  features 
The  old  man  saw  him  coming,  and  vainly  strove  to  elude  hia 
grasp.  But  he  clasped  him  tight,  and  dragged  him  beneath  the 
water.  Down,  down  with  him,  fifty  fathoms  deep ;  his  struggles 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  wholly  ceased.  He  was  dead ; 
be  had  killed  him,  and  had  kept  his  oath. 

"  He  was  traversing  the  ecorcMng  sands  of  a  mighty  desert, 
barefooted  and  alone.  The  sand  choked  and  blinded  him  ;  its  fine 
thin  grains  entered  the  very  pores  of  hie  skin,  and  irritated  him 
almost  to  madness.  Gigantic  masses  of  the  same  materia.!^  carried 
forward  by  the  wind,  and  shone  through,  by  the  burning  sun, 
stalked  in  the  distance  like  pillars  of  living  fire.  The  bones  of 
men,  who  had  perished  in  the  dreary  waste,  lay  scattered  at  ha 
feet ;  a  fearful  light  feU  on  everything  aiomid ;  and  so  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  nothing  but  objects  of  dread  and  horror  presented 
themselves.  Vainly  striving  to  utter  a  cry  of  terror,  with  hiB 
tongue  cleaving  to  his  month,  he  rushed  raadly  forward.  Armed 
with  supernatural  strength,  he  waded  through  the  sand,  until 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  he  fell  senseless  on  the  earth. 
What  fragrant  coolness  revived  him;  what  gushing  sound  vm 
that  1  Water !  It  was  indeed  a  well ;  and  the  clear  fresh  streaai 
was  running  at  his  feet.  He  drank  deeply  of  it,  and  tlirowiDg  hifl 
I  aching  limbs  upon  the  bank,  sunk  into  a  debcious  trance.  Th« 
I  Bound  of  approaching  footsteps  roused  him.  An  old  grey-headed 
man  tottered  forward  to  slake  his  bmning  thirst.  It  was  k( 
I  again.  He  wound  his  arms  round  the  old  man's  body,  and  hdd 
him  back.  He  struggled  in  powerful  convulsions,  and  shrieked 
for  water — for  but  one  drop  of  water  to  save  his  life.  But  be 
held  the  old  man  firmly,  and  watched  his  agooiee  with  greedy 
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eyes;  and  when  his  lifeless  head  fell  forward  on  his  bosom,  he 
rolled  the  corpse  from  him  with  his  feet. 

"When  the  fever  left  him,  and  consciousness  returned,  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  rich  and  free :  to  hear  that  the  parent  who 
would  have  let  him  die  in  gaol — ufould  1  who  had  let  those  who 
were  far  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  existence,  die  of  want  and  the 
sickness  of  heart  that  medicine  cannot  cure — had  been  found,  dead 
in  his  bed  of  down.  He  had  all  the  heart  to  leave  his  son  a 
beggar,  but  proud  even  of  his  health  and  strength,  he  had  put  off 
the  act  till  it  was  too  late,  and  now  might  gnash  his  teeth  in  the 
other  world,  at  the  thought  of  the  wealth  his  remissness  had  left 
him.  He  woke  to  this,  and  he  woke  to  more.  To  recollect  the 
parpoee  for  which  he  lived,  and  to  remember  that  his  enemy  was 
his  wife's  own  fi&ther — the  man  who  had  cast  him  into  prison,  and 
who,  when  his  daughter  and  her  child  sued  at  his  feet  for  mercy, 
had  spumed  theni  from  his  door.  Oh,  how  he  cursed  the  weakness 
that  prevented  him  from  being  up,  and  active,  in  his  scheme  of 
rengeance ! 

"  He  caused  himself  to  be  carried  frt>m  the  scene  of  his  loss  and 
misery,  and  conveyed  to  a  quiet  residence  on  the  sea  coast — not  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  peace  of  mind  or  happiness,  for  both 
were  fled  for  ever;  but  to  restore  his  prostrate  energies,  and 
meditate  on  his  darling  object.  And  here,  some  evU  spirit  cast  in 
hig  way  the  opportunity  for  his  first,  most  horrible  revenge. 

"  It  was  summer  time ;  and  wrapped  in  his  gloomy  thoughts, 
he  would  issue  frY)m  his  solitary  lodgings  early  in  the  evening,  and 
wandering  along  a  narrow  path  beneath  the  cliffs  to  a  wild  and 
lonely  spot  that  had  struck  his  fancy  in  his  ramblings,  seat  himself 
on  some  fallen  fragments  of  the  rock,  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  remain  there  for  hours — sometimes  until  night  had  com- 
pletely closed  in,  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  frowning  cliffs  above 
his  bead,  cast  a  thick  black  darkness  on  every  object  near  him. 

"He  was  seated  here,  one  calm  evening  in  his  old  position, 
now  and  then  raising  his  head,  to  watch  the  flight  of  a  seagull,  or 
carry  his  eye  along  the  glorious  crimson  path,  which  commencing 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  seemed  to  lead  to  its  very  verge  where 
the  sun  was  setting,  when  the  profound  stillness  of  the  spot  was 
broken  by  a  loud  cry  for  help ;  he  listened,  doubtful  of  his  having 
heard  aright,  when  the  cry  was  repeated  with  even  greater 
vehemence  than  before,  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  he  hastened  in 
the  direction  from  whence  it  proceeded. 

"  The  tale  told  itself  at  once :  some  scattered  garments  lay  on 
the  beach ;  a  human  head  was  just  visible  above  the  waves  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  an  old  man,  wringing  bia  \i«&j^ 
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in  ^ony,  was  niniiing  to  and  fro,  shrieking  for  aBsistanca  The 
invalid^  whose  strength  was  now  eulBcieutly  restored,  threw  off  hia 
coat,  and  rushed  towards  the  sea,  with  the  intentioQ  of  plunging 
in,  and  dragging  the  drownine;  man  a-ahore, 

" '  Hasten  here,  Sir^  in  God's  name  ;  help,  help,  Sir,  for  the 
I0Y6  of  Heaven.  He  ia  my  son,  Sir,  my  only  son/  said  the  old 
man,  frantically,  aa  he  advanced  to  meet  him.  *  My  only  son,  Sii^ 
and  he  is  dying  before  his  father's  eyes.' 

"At  the  first  word  the  old  man  uttered,  the  stranger  checked 
himself  in  his  career,  and,  folding  hia  anns,  stood  perfeotlf 
rnotionle?:a. 

"  '  Great  Gkxi ! '   exclaimed  the  old  man,  recoiJing — '  Heyling !' 

"  The  stranger  amilcd,  and  was  aOeat. 

"  *  Hey  ling  ! '  said  the  old  man,  wildly — '  My  boy,  Heyllng^  my 
dear  boy,  look,  look ; '  and,  gasping  for  breath,  the  miserable 
father  pointed  to  the  spot  where  the  yonng  man  was  Btniggling 
for  life. 

"'Hark!'  said  the  old  man — *He  cries  onoe  more.  He  ii 
alive  yet.     Heyling,  save  him,  save  him.' 

"The  stranger  smiled  again,  and  remained  immovable  aa 
statue. 

** '  I  have  wronged  you,'  shrieked  the  old  man,  falling  on 
knees,  and  claK]»ing  hia  handu  together — 'Be  revenged;  take 
all,  my  life ;  cast  me  into  the  water  at  your  feet,  and,  if  hui 
nature  can  repress  a  struggle,  I  will  die,  without  stirring  hand 
foot.     Do  it,  Heylingj  do  it,  but  save  my  boy,  he  is  so  y( 
Hey  ling,  so  young  to  die,' 

"  '  Listen,'  said  the  Btranger,  grasping  the  old  man  fiercely  bj 
the  wrist — -*  I  will  have  life  fur  life,  and  here  is  one.  My  child 
died  before  his  father's  eyes,  a  far  more  agonising  and  painfid  death 
than  that  yoimg  slanderer  of  his  sisfcer'a  worth  is  meeting  while  I 
speak.  You  laughed— laughed  in  yonr  daughter's  face,  wliere 
death  had  already  set  his  hand — at  our  Bufferings,  thea  What 
think  yon  of  them  now  i     iSee  there,  see  there.' 

"  Aa  the  stranger  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  sea.     A  faint 

died  away  upon   its  surface :  the   last   powerfid  struggle  of 

dying  man  agitated  the  rippling  warea  for  a  few  seconds  :   and 

spot  where  he  had  gone,  down  into  his  early  grave,  was  luv 

guishable  from  the  surrounding  water. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

•*  Three  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  gentleman  alighted  from  1 
private  carriage  at  the  door  of  a  London  attorney,  then  well  knowt 
to  the  public  as  a  man  of  no  great  nicety  in  \m  profesf^ional  defll- 
ingB,  and  requested  a  private  interview  on  business  of  importanct 
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ytbough  evidently  not  past  the  prime  of  life,  his  face  was  pale, 
tiaggard,  and  dejected ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  acute  perception 
af  the  man  of  business,  to  discern  at  a  glance,  that  disease  or 
Buffering  had  done  more  to  work  a  change  in  his  appearance,  than 
tho  mere  hand  of  time  could  have  accomplished  in  twice  the  period 
of  his  whole  life. 

" '  I  wish  yon  to  undertake  some  legal  business  for  me,'  said 
the  stranger. 

"The  attorney  bowed  obsequiously,  and  glanced  at  a  large 
packet  which  the  gentleman  carried  in  his  hand.  His  visiter 
obeerved  the  look,  and  proceeded. 

"  *  It  is  no  common  business,'  said  he ;  *  nor  have  these  papers 
reached  my  hands  without  long  trouble  and  great  expense.' 

"  The  attorney  cast  a  still  more  anxious  look  at  the  packet :  and 
hii  visiter,  untying  the  string  that  bound  it,  disclosed  a  quantity 
(tf  promissory  notes,  with  some  copies  of  deeds,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

"  *  Upon  these  papers,'  said  the  client,  *  the  man  whose  name 
they  bear,  has  raised,  as  you  will  see,  large  sums  of  money,  for 
lome  years  past.  There  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  him 
and  the  men  into  whose  hands  they  originally  went  —  and  from 
whom  I  have  by  degrees  purchased  the  whole,  for  treble  and 
quadruple  their  nominal  value — that  these  loans  should  be  from 
time  to  time  renewed,  until  a  given  period  had  elapsed.  Such  an 
midersianding  is  nowhere  expressed.  He  has  sustained  many 
losses  of  late ;  and  these  obligations  accumulating  upon  him  at 
once,  would  crush  him  to  the  earth.' 

" '  The  whole  amount  is  some  thousands  of  pounds,'  said  the 
attorney,  looking  over  the  papers. 

" '  It  is,'  said  the  client. 

"  *  What  are  we  to  do  r  inquired  the  man  of  business. 

"  *  Do ! '  replied  the  client,  with  sudden  vehemence — '  Put  every 
engine  of  the  law  in  force,  every  trick  that  ingenuity  can  devise 
and  rascality  execute ;  fair  means  and  foul ;  the  open  oppression 
of  the  law,  aided  by  all  the  craft  of  its  most  ingenious  practitioners. 
I  would  have  him  die  a  harassing  and  lingering  death.  Ruin 
bim,  seize  and  sell  his  lands  and  goods,  drive  him  from  house  and 
home,  and  drag  him  forth  a  beggar  in  his  old  age,  to  die  in  a 
common  gaoL' 

" '  But  the  costs,  my  dear  Sir,  the  costs  of  all  this,'  reasoned 
the  attorney,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  momentary  surprise 
— '  If  the  defendant  be  a  man  of  straw,  who  is  to  pay  the  costs, 
Birl' 

" '  Name  any  sum,'  said  the  stranger,  his  hand  trembUxv^  «^ 
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violently  with  excitement,  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen  he 
Beizod  as  he  spoke — ^  Any  flunij  and  it  is  yoiire.  Don't  be  afiiid 
to  name  it,  man,     I  shall  not  think  it  dear,  if  you  gain  my  object* 

"  The  attorney  named  a  large  sum,  at  hazard,  aa  the  adTana 
he  ehould  require  to  secure  himself  against  the  poesihility  of  Iom; 
but  more  with  the  view   of  ascertaining  how  far  hie  client  wai 
really  disposed  to  go,  than  with  any  idea  that  he  would  coinply  ' 
with  the  demand.     The  stranger  wrote  a  cheque  upon  hia  banker,  j 
for  the  whole  amount,  and  left  him. 

"  The  draft  was  duly  honoured,  and  the  attorney,  finding  th«t 
his  strange  client  might  be  safely  relied  upon,  coramenoed  his  work  | 
in  earnest      For   more  than  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Heyliig 
would  Bit  whole  days  together,  in  the  ofiBce,  poring  over  the  papers 
as  they  accumulated,  and  reading  again  and  again,  his  eyes  gleam- ; 
ing  with  joy,  the  letters  of  remonatrance,  the  prayers  for  a  little  j 
delay,  the  representations  of  the  certain  ruin  in  which  the  opposite  i 
party  must  be  involved,  which  poured  in,  as  suit  after  euit,  and 
pro€ess  after  process,  were  commenced.     To  all  applications  for  a  S 
brief  indulgence,  there  was  hut  one  reply — the  money  must  b« ; 
paid,     Jjand,  house,  furniture,  each  in  ita  turn,  was  taken  under 
some  one  of  the  numerous  executions  which  were  issued  ;  and  tk 
old  man  himself  would  have  been  immured  in  prison  had 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  fled. 

"The    implacable   animosity  of  Heyling,   bo   far   from   being 
satiated  by  the  success  of  hia  persecutionj  increased  a  hundred-fold 
with  the  ruin  be  inflicted.     On  being  informed  of  the  old  man's  i| 
flight,  hia  fury  was  unbounded.     He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  ^ 
tore  the  hair  from  his  head^  and  assailed  with  horrid  imprecationa 
the  men  who  had   been  entrusted  with  the  writ.      He  was  only 
restored  to  comparative  ealnmess  by  repeated  assurances  of  the » 
certainty  of  diBcovering  the  fugitive.     Agents  were  sent  in  qnest 
of  him,  in  all  directions  ;  every  stratagem  that  could  be  invented 
waa  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  his  place  of  retreat; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.     Half  a  year  had  passed  over,  and  be  waa 
Btill  undiscovered. 

"  At  length,  late  one  night,  Heyling,  of  whom  nothing  had  beca 
seen  for  loany  weeks  before,  appeared  at  his  attorney's  private 
residence,  and  sent  up  word  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him 
instantly.  Before  the  attorney,  who  had  recognised  his  voice  froBl 
above  stairs,  could  order  the  servant  to  admit  him,  he  had  rushed 
up  the  staircase,  and  entered  the  drawing-room  pale  and  breathlesa 
Having  closed  the  door,  to  prevent  being  overheard, 
a  chair,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  ^  Hush  1  I  have  found  him  at  ImsA.' 
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'* '  No  ! '  eaid  the  attorney  — '  Well  done,  my  dear  Sir ;  weD 
dooe.' 

"  *  He  liea  c5oncealed  in  a  wretched  lodging  in  Camden  Town/ 
aid  Heyling — *  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  we  did  lose  sight  of  him,  for 
he  has  been  living  alone  there,  in  the  most  abject  misery,  all  the 
time,  and  he  m  poor — very  poor." 

"'Very  good,'  said  the  attorney — 'You  will  have  the  caption 
made  to-morrow,  of  course  ? ' 

"'Yes,' replied  Heyling,  'Stay!  lifol  The  next  day.  Yon 
MB  surprised  at  my  winhing  to  postpone  it,*  be  added,  with  a 
ghistly  Bmile ;  ^but  I  had  forgotten.  The  next  day  ia  an  anni- 
Teraary  in  his  life  :  let  it  be  done  then/ 

"'Very  good,'  Baid^  the  attorney — 'Will  you  write  down  in- 
atractions  for  tlie  officer!* 

"*No;  let  hira  meet  me  here,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  I 
wifl  accompany  him  myself* 

"They  met  on  the  appointed  night,  and,  hiring  a  hackney- 
coach,  directed  the  driver  to  stop  at  that  corner  of  the  old  Pancras 
road,  at  which  atanda  the  parish  workhouBe.  By  the  time  they 
alighted  there,  it  was  quite  dark ;  and,  proceeding  by  the  dead 
wrJl  in  front  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  tbey  entered  a  smnO  bye 
itreet,  which  ia,  or  was  at  that  time,  called  Little  College  Street, 
«nl  which,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  wfis  in  those  days  a  desolate 
plafe  enough,  surrounded  by  little  else  than  fields  and  ditches. 

"  Having  drawn  the  travelling-cap  he  had  on,  half  over  his  face^ 
and  muffled  himself  in  his  cloak,  Heyling  stopped  before  the 
njeancBt -looking  house  in  the  street,  and  knocked  gently  at  the 
door.  It  was  at  once  opened  by  a  woman,  who  dropped  a  curtesy 
i)f  recognition,  and  Heyling  whiaperiug  the  officer  to  remain  below, 
crept  gently  up  stairs,  an<l,  opening  the  door  of  the  front  room, 
Mtered  at  once. 

"  The  object  of  his  search  and  his  unrelenting  animosity,  now  a 
decrepid  old  man,  was  seated  at  a  bare  deal  table,  on  which  stood 
I  miserable  caudle.     He  started  on  the  entrance  of  the  stranger, 

1  roee  feebly  to  his  feet. 

"'What  now,  what  nowT    said  the  old  man — 'What  fresh 

«ry  is  this  ?    What  do  you  want  here  ? ' 

"  *  A  word  with  yoi/,'  replied  Heyling.     As  lie  spoke,  he  seated 
'  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and,  throwing  off  his  cloak 

I  cap,  disclosed  his  features. 

'The  old  man  seemed   inatantiy  deprived  of  the  power  of 
ch.     He  fell  hackwanl  in  bis  chair,  and,  clasping  his  hands 
er,  gassed  on  the  apparition  with  a  mingled  look  of  abhor- 
'  imoe  and  feai; 
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"'This  day  six  years,'  said  Heyling,  *I  claimed  the  life  you 
oved  me  for  my  child's.  Beside  the  lifeless  form  of  your  daughter, 
old  man,  I  swore  to  live  a  life  of  revenge.  I  have  never  swerved 
from  my  purpose  for  a  moment's  space ;  but  if  I  had,  one  thought 
of  her  uncomplaining,  sufifering  look,  as  she  drooped  away,  or  of 
the  starving  face  of  our  innocent  child,  would  have  nerved  me  to 
my  task.  My  first  act  of  requital  you  well  remember :  this  is 
my  last.' 

"  The  old  man  shivered,  and  his  hands  dropped  powerless  by 
his  side. 

" '  I  leave  England  to-morrow,'  said  Heyling,  after  a  moment's 
pause — *  To-night  I  consign  you,  to  the  living  death  to  which  you 
devoted  her — a  hopeless  prison * 

"  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  old  man's  countenance,  and  paused. 
He  lifted  the  light  to  his  face,  set  it  gently  down,  and  left  the 
apartment. 

" '  Tou  had  better  see  to  the  old  man,'  he  said  to  the  woman, 
as  he  opened  the  door,  and  motioned  the  officer  to  follow  him  into 
the  street — *  I  think  he  is  ill.'     The  woman  closed  the  door,  ran 
hastily  up  stairs,  and  found  him  lifeless.     He  had  died  in  a  fit. 
♦  ♦  ♦  «  * 

"  Beneath  a  plain  grave-stone,  in  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and 
ndaded  church-yards  in  Kent,  where  wild  flowers  mingle  with  the 
grass,  and  the  soft  landscape  around,  forms  the  fairest  spot  in  the 
garden  of  England,  lie  the  bones  of  the  young  mother  and  her 
gentle  child.  But  the  ashes  of  the  father  do  not  mingle  with 
theirs ;  nor  from  that  night  forward,  did  the  attorney  ever  gain 
the  remotest  clue,  to  the  subsequent  history  of  his  queer  client." 


As  the  old  man  concluded  his  tale,  he  advanced  to  a  peg  in  one 
comer,  and  taking  down  his  hat  and  coat,  put  them  on  with  great 
deliberation ;  and,  without  saying  another  word,  walked  slowly 
away.  As  the  gentleman  with  the  Mosaic  studs  had  fallen  asleep^ 
and  the  m^jor  part  of  the  company  were  deeply  occupied  in  the 
hunoroua  process  of  dropping  melted  tallow-grease  into  his  brandy 
and  water,  Mr.  Pickwick  departed  unnoticed,  and  having  settled 
his  own  score,  and  that  of  Mr.  Weller,  he  issued  forth,  in  company 
with  that  gentleman,  from  beneath  the  portal  of  the  Magpie  and 
Stump. 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

tfR.  PICK-WIOK    JOURNEYS    TO    IPSWICH,    AiTD    MKETS    WITH   A 
MANTJC    ADVltNTUEB  WITH  A    MIDDLE-AGKJ>   LADY  IN 
OUBL    PAPERS. 

"  That  'ere  your  governor's  luggage,  Sammy  ? "  inquired 
Weller  senior,  of  hia  affectionate  eon,  as  he  entered  the  yard  of  the 
Bull  Inn,  Whitechapel,  with  a  travelling  bag  and  a  email  port- 
manteau. 

"  You  might  ha'  made  a  worser  guess  than  that,  old  feller," 
replied  Mr.  Weller  the  younger^  Betting  down  his  burden  in  the 
yajd,  and  sitting  himself  down  upon  it  afterwards.  "  The  Goveniof 
hisself  '11  be  down  here  presently." 

"He's  a  cabbin'  it,  I  suppose T'  said  the  father. 

"Yes,  he's  a  bavin'  two  mile  o'  danger  at  eight- pence,"  re- 
sponded the  fion-     "  How's  mother-in-law  this  mornin'  ?  ** 

"  Queer,  Sammy,  queer,"  replied  the  elder  Mr,  Weller,  witb 
imprepsive  gravity,  "  She'a  been  gettin'  rayther  in  the  Methodifr 
tical  order  lately,  Sammy;  and  she  is  uncommon  pious,  to  te 
sure.  She's  too  good  a  creetur  for  me,  Sammy — I  feel  I  don't 
deserve  her." 

**  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Samuel,  "  that's  wcry  self-denyin'  o'  yoxu" 

"  Wery,"  replieil  his  parent,  with  a  sigh.  "  She's  got  bold  o* 
some  inwention  for  grown-up  people  boing  born  again,  Sammy— 
the  new  birth,  I  thinks  they  calls  it.  I  should  wery  much  like^ 
to  see  that  Bystera  in  h action,  Sammy.  I  Bhould  wery  much 
to  Bee  your  mother-in-law  born  again.  Wouldn't  I  put  her 
to  nurse ! " 

*'  What  do  you  think  them  women  does  t'other  day,"  contini 
Mr.  Weller,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  had  aignificani 
struck  the  Ride  of  his  nose  with  his  fore-finger,  some  half- 
times.     '*  What  do  you  think  they  does,  t'other  dayj  Sammy 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Sam,  "  what  ? " 

"  Goes  and  gets  uj*  a  grand  tea  drinkin'  for  a  feller  they  oft 
their  shepherd,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  I  was  a  standing  starin'  iot 
at  the  pictur  shop  down  at  our  place,  when  I  sees  a  httle  bill 
about  it ;  '  tickets  half-a-erown.  All  applications  to  be  made  ifi 
the  committee.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Weller ; '  and  when  I  got  hoatt 
there  was  the  committee  a  sittin'  in  our  back  parlour — fourteu 
women ;  I  wish  you  could  ha'  heard  'em  Sammy.  There  ti«f 
waR,  a  passin'  resolutions,  and  wotin'  supplies,   and  all  sorto  * 
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games.    Well,  what  with  your  mother-in-law  a  worrying  me  to 

go,  and  what  with  my  looking  foi^ard  to  seein'  some  <^ueer  starts 

if  I  did,  I  put  my  name  down  for  a  ticket ;  at  six  o'clock  on  the 

Friday  evenin'  I  dresses  myself  out,  wery  smart,  and  oflf  I  goes 

vith  the  old  'ooman,  and  up  we  walks  into  a  fust  floor  where  there 

WM  tea  things  for  thirty,  and  a  whole  lot  o'  women  as  begins 

whisperin'  to  one  another,  and  looMn'  at  me,  as  if  they'd  never 

seen  a  rayther  stout  gen'lm'n  of  eight -and -fifty  afore.     By  and 

bye,  there  comes  a  great  bustle  down  stairs,  and  a  lanky  chap  with 

a  red  nose  and  white  neckcloth  rushes  up,  and  sings  out,  *  Here's 

the  shepherd  a  coming  to  wisit  his  faithful  flock ; '  and  in  comes 

a  &t  chap  in  black,  vith  a  great  white  face,  a  smilin'  avay  like 

clock-work.     Such  goin's  on,  Sammy.     *  The  Mss  of  peace,*  says 

the  shepherd ;  and  then  he  kissed  the  women  all  round,  and  ven 

he'd  done,  the  man  vith  the  red  nose  began.      I  was  just  a 

thinkin'  whether  I  hadn't  better  begin  too — 'specially  as  there 

was  a  wery  nice  lady  a  sittin'  next  me — ven  in  comes  the  tea,  and 

yoor  mother-in-law,  as  had  been  makin'  the  kettle  boil,  down 

stairs.     At  it  they  went,  tooth  and  nail.     Such  a  precious  loud 

hymn  Sammy,  while  the  tea  was  a  brewing ;  such  a  grace,  such 

eatin'  and  drinkin'.     I  wish  you  could  ha'  seen  the  shepherd 

walkin'  into  the  ham  and  muffins.     I  never  see  such  a  chap  to 

eat  and  drink — never.     The  red-nosed  man  wam't  by  no  means 

the  sort  of  person  you'd  like  to  grub  by  contract,  but  he  was 

nothin'  to  the  shepherd.     Well ;  arter  the  tea  was  over,  they  sang 

another  hymn,  and  then  the  shepherd  began  to  preach  :  and  wery 

well  he  did  it,  considerin'  how  heavy  them  muffins  must  have  lied 

on  his  chest.     Presently  he  pulls  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  hollers 

oat,  '  Where  is  the  sinner ;  where  is  the  mis'rable  sinner  ? '  upon 

which,  all  the  women  looked  at  me,  and  began  to  groan  as  if  they 

was  dying.     I  thought  it  was  rather  sing'ler,  but  hows'ever,  I  says 

Bothing.     Presently  he  pulls  up  again,  and  lookin'  wery  hard  at 

me,  says,  '  Where  is  the  sinner ;  where  is  the  mis'rable  sinner ! ' 

and  all  the  women  groans  again,  ten  times  louder  than  afore.     I 

got  rather  savage  at  this,  so  I  takes  a  step  or  two  for'ard  and  says, 

'My  friend,*  says  I,  *did  you  apply  that  e're  obserwation  to  me?' 

—'Stead  of  beggin'  my  pardon  as  any  gen'lm'n  would  ha'  done, 

Itegot  more  abusive  than  ever:  called  me  a  wessel,  Sammy — a 

•essel  of  wrath — and  all  sorts  o'  names.     So  my  blood  being 

Wg^larly  up,  I  first  gave  him  two  or  three  for  himself,  and  then 

two  or  three  more  to  hand  over  to  the  man  with  the  red  nose,  and 

^tSked  ofL     I  wish  you  could  ha'  heard  how  the  women  screamed 

vumny,  ven  thqr  picked  up  the  shepherd  from  under  the  table 

*'*> — HaIIo  !  liere's  the  ^ovemor^  the  size  of  life." 
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As  Mr.  "VVeller  spoke,  Mr  Pickwick  dismounted  from 
and  entered  the  yard. 

"  Fine  moroin'  Sir  *' — paid  Mr.  Weller  senior. 

"  Beautiful  indeed  " — replied  Mr.  Pickwiek. 

"  Beautiful  indeed/*  echoed  a  red-haired  man  with  an  inquinfitB 
nofle  and  blue  Bpeetaclee^  who  had  unpacked  himself  from  a  cab 
at  the  same  moment  as  Mr,  Pickwick.  "Going  to  Ipswidi, 
Sill" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Extraordinary  comcidence.     So  am  I." 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed, 

"Going  outside  1"  said  the  red-haired  man. 

Mr.  Pickwick  ho  wed  again. 

"Bless  mj  aoid,  how  remarkable — ^I  am  going  outeide, 
said  the  red-haired  man :  "we  are  positively  going  tog* 
And  the  red-haired  man,  who  was  an  important-looking,  8harp-n( 
myBteriouB^poken  personage,  with  a  bird-like  habit  of  giving  his 
head  a  jerk  every  time  he  aaid  any  thing,  emiled  as  if  he  had  made 
one  of  the  strangest  diacoveriea  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  humaB 
wiadom, 

"  I  am  happy  in  the  prospect  of  your  company,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Ah,"  a^d  the  new-comer,  "  it's  a  good  thing  for  both  of  ^ 
isn't  it  1  Company,  you  see — company  is — ib- — it's  a  very  differeot 
thing  from  solitude — a'n't  itl" 

"  There's  no  denyin'  that  'ere,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  joining  in  tk 
conversation,  with  an  affable  smile.  "  That's  what  I  call  a  Belf- 
evident  propK>sition,  as  the  dog's-meat  man  said,  when  the  house- 
maid told  him  he  warn't  a  gentleman." 

"Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  survej-ing  Mr.  Weller  froai 
head  to  foot,  with  a  BiiperciliouB  look.     "  Friend  of  yours,  SirT 

"  Not  exactly  a  friend,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick,  in  a  low  tons. 
"The  fact  is,  he  is  my  servant,  hut  I  allow  him  to  take  a  good 
many  liberties ;  for,  between  ourselves,  I  flatter  myselJ'  he  is  an 
original,  and  I  am  rather  proud  of  him." 

"Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  "that,  you  see,  is  a  matter ol 
taste.  I  am  not  fond  of  anything  original ;  I  don't  like  it  j  doiit 
see  the  necessity  for  it.     What's  your  name,  Sir  V 

'*  Here  is  my  card,  Sir,"  repHed  Mr.  Pickwick,  much  amiwed 
by  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and  the  singular  manner  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  roan,  placing  the  card  m  his  pocket- 
book,  "  Pickwick  ;  very  good.  I  hke  to  know  a  man's  name,  H 
aavea  so  much  trouble.     That's  tny  card,  Sir.     Magnus,  yoa  f^ 
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perceirei  Sir — Magnus  is  my  name.  It's  rather  a  good  name,  I 
think,  Sir  r 

"A  very  good  name,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  wholly  unabk 
to  repress  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  resmned  Mr.  Magnus.  "  There's  a  good 
name  before  it,  too,  you  will  observe.  Permit  me.  Sir — if  you 
hold  the  card  a  little  slanting,  this  way,  you  catch  the  light  upon 
the  up-stroke.     There — Peter  Magnus — sounds  well,  I  think,  Sir." 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Curious  circumstance  about  those  initials,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Magnus.  "  You  will  observe — P.  M. — ^post  meridian.  In  hasty 
notes  to  intimate  acquaintance,  I  sometimes  sign  myself  '  After- 
noon.'   It  amuses  my  Mends  very  much,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"It  is  calculated  to  afford  them  the  highest  gratification,  I 
Bhonld  conceive,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rather  envying  the  ease  with 
which  Mr.  Magnus's  friends  were  entertained. 

"Now,  gen'lm'n,"  said  the  hostler,  "coach  is  ready,  if  you 


"  Is  all  my  luggage  in  f "  inquired  Mr.  Magnus. 

"AU  right,  Sir." 

"Is  the  red  bag  int" 

"All  right,  Sir." 

"And  the  striped  bagt" 

"Fore  boot,  Sir." 

"  And  the  brown-paper  parcel  t* 

"Under  the  seat.  Sir." 

"  Aad  the  leather  hat-box  V 

"They're  all  in,  Sir." 

"Now,  will  you  get  up?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Excuse  me,"  replied  Magnus,  standing  on  the  wheeL  "Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  cannot  consent  to  get  up,  in  this  state  of 
tmcertainty.  I  am  quite  satisfied  from  that  man's  manner,  that 
that  leather  hat-box  is  not  in." 

The  solemn  protestations  of  the  hostler  being  wholly  unavailing, 

the  leather  hat-box  was  obliged  to  be  raked  up  from  the  lowest 

depth  of  the  boot,  to  satisfy  him  that  it  had  been  safely  packed ; 

and  after  he  had  been  assured  on  this  head,  he  felt  a  solemn 

presentiment,  first,  that  the  red  bag  was  mislaid,  and  next  that 

the  striped  bag  had  been  stolen,  and  then  that  the  brown  paper 

parcel  had  "come  untied."     At  length  when  he  had  received 

I   Ocular  demonstration  of  the  groundless  nature  of  each  and  every 

\  of  these  suspicions,  he  consented  to  dimb  up  to  the  roof  of  the 

f  toaeh,  observing  that  now  he  had  taken  every  thing  off  his  mind, 

«e  felt  quite  comfortable  and  happy. 
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**  You're  given  to  nervousness,  an't  you,  Sirl"  inquired  Mr, 
Weller  senior,  ejeing  the  atrauger  askance,  as  he  mounted  to 
his  platje. 

"  Yes ;  I  alwajB  am  rather,  about  theae  little  matters,"  Mid 
the  stranger,  "  but  I  am  all  right  now- — quite  right." 

"  Well,  that's  a  biessinV'  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Sammy,  bd]) 
your  master  up  to  the  box :  t'other  leg,  Sir,  that's  it ;  give  il 
your  hand,  Sir,  Up  with  you.  You  was  a  lighter  weight  when 
you  was  a  boy,  Sir." 

"  True  enough,  that,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  breathless  Mr, 
Pickwick,  good-humouredly,  as  he  took  Mb  Beat  on  the  box  beeiAi 
him. 

"  Jump  up  in  front,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Now  Villam, 
run  'em  out  Take  care  o'  the  archvay,  genlm'n.  '  Heads,*  ai 
the  pieman  says.  That'll  do,  ViUam.  Let  'em  alone."  And 
away  went  the  coach  up  Whitechapel,  to  the  admiration  of  ^ 
whole  population  of  that  pretty  densely-populated  quarter. 

"  Not  a  wery  nic€  neighbourhood  this,  Sir,"  said  Sum,  with  tlte 
touch  of  the  hat  which  always  preceded  his  entering  into  conversar 
tion  with  his  master. 

"  It  ifl  not  indeed,  Sam/'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  suiTeying  thf 
crowded  and  filthy  street  through  which  they  were  passing. 

"  It's  a  wery  remarkable  eircumstance,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  "  thiU 
poverty  and  oysters  always  seems  to  go  togetlier." 

"  1  don't  understand  you,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  What  I  mean,  Su:,"  said  Sam,  "is,  that  the  poorer  a  place  ic^ 
the  greater  call  there  seems  to  be  for  oysteni.  Look  here,  Sir; 
here's  a  oyster  stall  tf>  every  half-dozen  houses — the  street's  liwd 
vith  'em.  Blessed  if  I  don't  think  that  ven  a  man's  wery  pool; 
he  rushes  out  of  hia  lodgings,  and  eats  oysters  in  reglar  desperation." 

"  To  be  sure  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Weller  senior,  "  and  it's  jU8t 
the  same  vitb  pickled  salmon  I" 

"  Those  are  two  very  remarkable  facts,  vr-hioh  never  occurred  to 
me  before,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '*  The  very  first  place  we  stop  ati 
111  make  a  note  of  them." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  turnpike  at  Mile  End ;  i 
profound  silence  prevailed,  until  they  had  got  two  or  three  miftf 
further  on,  when  Mr.  Weller  senior  turning  suddenly  to  3fe 
Pickwick,  said — 

"  Wery  queer  life  is  a  pike-keeper'a,  Sir." 

•*  A  what  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"A  pike-keeper." 

"  W^hat  do  you  mean  Yiy  a  pVWV.efc^:tV'  m^^^oixed  Mr  PeW 
Ma^qnuB. 
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**  The  old  'un  means  a  turnpike  keeper,  genlm'n,"  obeerred  Mr. 
V^eller,  in  explanation. 

**01i,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I  see.  Yes;  very  curious  life, 
^ery  uncomfortable." 

"  They're  all  on  'em,  men  as  has  met  vith  some  disappointment 
m  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller  senior. 

"  Ay,  ay  %"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes.  Consequence  of  vich,  they  retires  from  the  world,  and 
shuts  themselves  up  in  pikes;  partly  vith  the  view  of  being 
Bolitaiy,  and  partly  to  rewenge  themselves  on  mankind,  by  takin' 
tolls." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  never  knew  that  before." 

"Fact,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "if  they  was  gen'hn'n  you'd 
call  'em  misanthropes,  but  as  it  is  they  only  takes  to  pike-keepin'." 

With  such  conversation,  possessing  the  inestimable  charm  of 
Uending  amusement  with  instruction,  did  Mr.  WcUot  beguile  the 
tediousness  of  the  journey,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Topics  of  conversation  were  never  wanting,  for  even  when  any 
pause  occurred  in  Mr.  Wellefs  loquacity,  it  was  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  desire  evinced  by  Mr.  Magnus  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  personal  history  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and 
his  loudly-expressed  anxiety  at  every  stage,  respecting  the  safety 
i&d  well-being  of  the  two  bags,  the  leather  hat -box,  and  the 
brown  paper  parcel 

In  the  main  street  of  Ipswich,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way, 
a  short  distance  after  you  have  passed  through  the  open  space 
frmting  the  Town  Hall,  stands  an  inn  known  fjEir  and  wide  by  the 
appellation  of  "  The  Great  White  Horse,"  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  hy  a  stone  statue  of  some  rampacious  animal  with 
flowing  mane  and  tail,  distantly  resembling  an  insane  cart-horse, 
▼hich  is  elevated  above  the  principal  door.  The  Great  White 
Hoise  is  famous  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  same  degree  as  a 
prize  ox,  or  county  paper-chronicled  turnip,  or  unwieldy  pig — for 
Hb  enormous  size.  Never  were  such  labyrinths  of  uncarpeted 
passages,  such  clusters  of  mouldy,  badly-lighted  rooms,  such  huge 
Bombers  of  small  dens  for  eating  or  sleeping  in,  beneath  any  one 
loof,  as  are  collected  together  between  the  four  walls  of  the  Great 
^ite  Horse  at  Ipswi(dL 

It  was  at  the  door  of  this  overgrown  tavern,  that  the  London 
*oach  stopped,  at  the  same  hour  every  evening ;  and  it  was  from 
'lUs  same  London  coach,  that  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  and  Mr. 
^eter  Magnus  disqiounted,  on  the  particular  evening  to  whi^di  t\s&& 
^Uq)ter  of  our  histoij  hears  reference. 

"Do  yon  atop  here,  Sir  V  inquired  Mr.  Petex  l&ftsii\A^  ^\i«a 
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the  striped  bag,  and  the  red  bag,  and  the  brown  paper  parcel,  and 
the  leather  hat-box,  had  all  been  deposited  in  the  passaga  "Dfl 
you  stop  here,  Sir?" 

"  I  do,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•*  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "  I  never  knew  anything  like 
these  extraordinary  coincidenoee.  Why,  I  atop  here,  too.  1  hope 
we  dine  together  1" 

*'With  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'I  am  not  qnitfl 
cerfcaiu  whether  I  have  any  Mends  here  or  not,  though,  la  ^«ni 
any  geutleuiim  of  the  name  of  Tupman  here,  waiter  1" 

A  corpulent  man,  with  a  fortnight's  napkin  under  his  arm^  aod 
coeval  etockinga  on  his  legs,  elowly  desisted  from  hie  occupatioD  of 
staring  down  the  street,  on  this  question  being  put  to  him  by  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  and,  after  minutely  inspecting  that  gentleman's  app«»i- 
ance,  from  the  crown  of  hig  hat  to  the  lowest  button  of  hia  gaitera, 
replied  emphatically — 

"  No/' 

"  Nor  auy  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Snodgraas  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"No!" 

"Nor  Winkler 

"  No," 

"  My  friends  have  not  arrived  to-day,  Sir,"  said  Mr,  Pii 
"  We  wlU  dine  alone,  then,     Sbew  us  a  private  room,  waiter." 

On  this  request  being  preferred,  the  corpulent  man  condescended 
to  order  the  boota  to  bring  in  the  gentlemen's  luggage,  and  pre- 
ceding them  down  a  long  dark  passage,  ushered  them  into  a  la:^ 
badly- furnished  apartment,  with  a  dirty  grate,  in  which  a  smdl 
fire  was  making  a  wretched  attempt  to  be  cheerful,  but  waa  £u^ 
sinking  beneath  the  dispiriting  influence  of  the  place.  After  tb9 
lapse  of  an  hour,  a  bit  of  fish  and  a  steak,  were  served  np  to  tbe 
travellers,  and  when  the  dinner  was  cleared  away,  Mr,  Pickwick 
and  Mr,  Peter  Magnus  drew  their  chairs  up  to  the  fire,  and  having 
ordered  a  bottle  of  the  worst  possible  port  wiue,  at  the  higheal 
possible  price,  for  the  good  of  the  house,  drank  brandy  and  wattf 
for  their  own. 

Mr.  Peter  Magnus  was  naturally  of  a  very  communicative 
disposition,  and  the  brandy  and  water  operated  with  wonderful 
effect  in  warnung  into  life  the  deepest  hidden  secrete  of  his  boaom 
After  sundry  accounts  of  himself,  his  family,  hia  connexions,  hi* 
friends,  his  jokes,  his  business,  and  his  brothers  (most  talkative  men 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  their  brothers),  Mr.  Peter  Magma 
took  a  blue  view  of  Mr,  Pickwick  through  his  coloured  apectacki 
for  several  minutes,  and  then  said,  with  an  air  of  modesty — 
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"  And  what  do  you  think — what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick 
—I  have  come  down  here  for  t" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  it  is  wholly  impossible 
for  me  to  guess ;  on  business,  perhaps." 

"Partly  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  "but  partly 
wrong,  at  the  same  time :  try  again,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  Really,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  must  throw  myself  on  youi 
mercy,  to  tell  me  or  not,  as  you  may  think  best ;  for  I  should 
never  guess,  if  I  were  to  try  all  night." 

"Why,  then,  he — he — he!"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  with  a 
btthful  titter,  "What  should  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick,  if  I  had 
eame  down  here,  to  make  a  proposal,  Sir,  eh  ^    He — he — ^he !" 

"  Think !  that  you  are  very  likely  to  succeed,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  one  of  his  most  beaming  smiles. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "but  do  you  really  think  so,  Mr. 
Pickwick  1    Do  you,  though  %" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"No;  but  you're  joking,  though." 

"lam  not,  indeed." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "  to  let  you  into  a  little  secret, 
/think  so  too.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Mr.  Pickwick,  although 
I'm  dreadful  jealous  by  nature — horrid — that  the  lady  is  in  this 
boose."  Here  Mr.  Magnus  took  off  his  spectacles,  on  purpose  to 
link,  and  then  put  them  on  again. 

"That's  what  you  were  running  out  of  the  room  for,  before 
dinner,  then,  so  often,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  archly. 

"  Hush — yes,  you're  right,  that  was  it ;  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
lee  her,  though." 

"No!" 

"No;  wouldn't  do,  you  know,  after  having  just  come  off  a 
jonmey.  Wait  till  to-morrow.  Sir ;  double  the  chance  then.  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Sir,  there  is  a  suit  of  clothes  in  that  bag,  and  a  hat  in 
tliat  box,  which  I  expect,  in  the  effect  they  will  produce,  will  be 
iimduable  to  me.  Sir." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes  ;  you  must  have  observed  my  anxiety  about  them  to-day. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  another  suit  of  clothes,  and  such  a 
hat,  could  be  bought  for  money,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

Mr.  Pickwick  congratulated  the  fortunate  owner  of  the 
irresistible  garments,  on  their  acquisition ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus 
Remained  for  a  few  moments,  apparently  absorbed  in  contemplation. 

"  She's  a  fine  creature,"  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

«*Is  shel"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Very/'  said  Mr,  Magnus,  "  very.     She  lives  about  twoivt^i 
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milcB  from  here,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  heard  she  would 
txwiight  and  all  to-morrow  forenoon,  and  came  down  to  seiae  die 
opportunity,  I  think  an  inn  ia  a  good  Bort  of  place  to  propow 
to  a  single  woman  in,  Mr.  Pickwick.  She  is  more  likely  to  feel 
the  loneliness  of  her  situation  in  trayelling,  perhaps,  than  she 
would  be  at  home.     What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick  ? " 

"  I  think  it  very  probable/*  replied  that  gentleman. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick/*  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus, 
"  but  I  am  naturally  rather  curious ;  what  may  yoit  have  coma 
down  here  for  II " 

"On  a  far  less  pleasant  errand,  Sir/'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
the  colour  monnting  to  Ma  face  at  the  recollection—"!  have  come 
down  here,  Sir,  to  expose  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  an 
mdi^ndual,  upon  whose  truth  and  honour  I  placed  impUdt 
reliance." 

"  Dear  me,"  eaid  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  "  that's  very  unpleasant 
It  is  a  lady,  I  presume  ]  Eh  ?  ah !  Sly,  Mr.  Pickwick,  aly. 
Well,  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sir,  I  wouldn't  probe  your  feeHogs  for  the 
world,  Pmnful  subjectSj  these,  Sir,  very  painful.  Don't  mini 
me,  Mr.  Pickwick,  if  you  wish  to  give  vent  to  your  feelings.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  jilted,  Siij  I  have  endured  that  sort  ci 
thing  three  or  four  times." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  for  your  condolence  on  what  yoa| 
presume  to  be  my  melancholy  case,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  windinM 
up  his  watch,  aod  Laying  it  on  the  table,  "  but — "  ^ 

"No,  no/'  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  "  not  a  word  more :  it*B  • 
painfid  subject,  I  see,  I  see.     What's  the  time,  Mr.  Pickwick] 

"  Past  twelve." 

"  Dear  me,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed     It  wiU  never  do, 
here.     I  shall  be  pale  to-morrow,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

At  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  calamity,  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  ran^ 
the  bell  for  the  chamber-maid ;  and  the  striped  bag,  the  red  bog^ 
the  leather  hat -box,  and  the  brown -piiper  parcel,  having  beeflj 
conveyed  to  his  bed-room,  he  retired  In  company  with  a  japannea 
candlestick,  to  one  side  of  the  house,  while  Mr.  Pickwick,  aji4 
another  japanned  candlestick,  were  conducted  through  a  multit 
of  tortuous  windings,  to  another. 

"  This  is  your  room.  Sir,"  said  the  chamber-maid. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round   him. 
was  a  tolerably  large  double-bedded  room,  with  a  fire ;  upon  tht 
whole,  a  more  comfortable-looking  apartment  than  Mr.  Pickwick'^ 
short  experience  of  the  accommodations  of  the  Great  White  '. 
had  led  him  to  expect. 

"  Nobody  sleeps  in  the  other  bed.  of  courae,"  said  Mr. 
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no,  Sir." 

"  Very  good.  Tell  my  servant  to  bring  me  up  Bome  hot  watei 
At  half-past  eigbt  in  the  mornmg^  and  that  I  eliall  not  want  him 
any  more  to-night." 

"Yes,  Sir."  And  bidding  Mr,  Pickwick  good  night,  the 
ehamber-maid  retired,  and  left  him  alone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  eat  himself  down  in  a  chair  before  the  fire,  and 
fell  into  a  tjrain  of  rambling  meditations.  First  he  thought  of 
i  hii  friends,  and  wondered  when  they  would  join  him ;  then  his 
mind  reverted  to  Mrs.  Martha  Baidell;  and  from  that  lady  it 
wandered,  by  a  natural  proceaa,  to  the  dingy  counting-houBe  of 
Dwison  and  Fogg.  From  Dodson  and  Fogg's  it  flew  off  at  a 
tangent,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  history  of  the  queer  client ;  and 
then  it  came  back  to  the  Great  White  Horse  at  Ipsjwich,  with 
sufficient  clearneBS  to  convince  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  was  falling 
asleep:  so  he  roused  himself,  and  began  to  nndreea,  when  he 
recollected  he  had  left  his  watch  on  the  table  down  stairs. 

Now  this  watch  was  a  epecial  favourite  with  Mr,  Pickwick, 
kiving  been  carried  ahout,  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  waistcioat. 
for  &  greater  number  of  years  than  we  feel  called  upon  to  state, 
at  present.  The  poaaibility  of  going  to  sleep,  unleaa  it  were 
ticking  gently  beneath  his  pillow,  or  in  the  watch-pocket  over 
his  head,  had  never  entered  Mr,  Pickwick*s  brain.  So  as  it  was 
pretty  late  now,  and  he  waa  unwilling  to  ring  his  bell  at  that 
hour  of  the  night,  he  slipped  on  his  coat,  of  which  he  had  just 
digested  himself,  and  taking  the  japanned  candlestick  in  his  hand, 
walked  quietly  down  stairs. 

The  more  stairs  Mr.  Pickwick  went  down,  the  more  etairs 
there  seemed  to  be  to  descend,  and  again  and  again,  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  got  into  some  narrow  passage,  and  began  to  congratulate 
himself  on  having  gained  the  ground-floor,  did  another  flight  of . 
•tairs  appear  before  his  aatonished  eyes.  At  last  he  reached  a 
rtone  hall,  which  he  rememt>ered  to  have  seen  when  he  entered 
the  house.  Passage  after  passage  did  he  erplore ;  room  after 
rwm  did  he  peep  into ;  at  length,  just  aa  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  search  In  despair^  he  opened  the  door  of  the  identical 
room  in  which  he  had  spent  the  evening,  and  beheld  his  miMing 
'  property  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Pickwick  seized  the  watch  in  triumph,  and  proceeded  to 
m-trace  his  steps  to  his  bed-chamber.  If  his  progress  downwards 
iad  been  attended  with  difficulties  and  uncertainty,  bis  journey 
hack,  was  infinitely  more  perplexing.  Rows  of  doors,  garnished 
with  boots  of  every  shape,  make,  and  size,  branched  off  in  every 
{Msaible  direction.     A  dozen  timefi  did  he  softly  turn  the  handU 
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of  aome  bed-room  door,  which  resembled  his  own,  when  a  grafl 
cry  from  within  of  "  Who  the  devil's  that  t "  or  "  What  do  you 
want  here  T  "  caused  him  to  steal  away,  on  tiptoe,  with  a  perfectly 
marveiloufl  celerity.  He  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  despdr, 
when  an  open  door  attracted  his  attention.  He  peeped  in — right 
at  last.  There  were  the  two  beds,  whose  situation  he  perfectly 
remembered,  and  the  fire  still  burning.  His  candle,  not  a  long 
one  when  he  first  received  it,  had  flickered  away  in  the  drafts  ol 
air  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  sunk  into  the  socket,  jiist  as 
he  closed  the  door  after  him.  "  No  matter,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  I  can  undress  myaelf  just  aa  well,  by  the  light  of  the  fire." 

The  bedsteafJa  stood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  and  on  ths 
inner  side  of  each,  was  a  Little  path,  terminating  in  a  rusb- 
bottomed  chair,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  person's  getting 
into,  or  out  of  bed,  on  that  side,  if  he  or  she  thought  proficr. 
Having  carefully  drawn  the  curtains  of  hia  bed  on  the  outside, 
Mr.  Pickwick  eat  down  on  the  rush-bottomed  chair,  and  leisurely 
divested  himaeli  of  hia  shoes  and  gaiters.  He  then  took  off  and 
folded  upj  hia  coat,  waistcoat,  and  neck-cloth,  and  slowly  drawing 
on  his  taaaeled  night-cap,  secured  it  firmly  on  his  head,  by  tying 
beneath  hia  chin,  the  stringB  which  he  d^ways  had  attached  to 
that  article  of  dresa.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  absurdity 
of  his  recent  bewilderment  struck  upon  hia  mind ;  and  throwing 
himself  back  in  the  nish-bottomed  chair,  Mr.  Pickwick  laughed 
to  himself  so  heartily,  that  it  would  have  been  quite  delightful  to 
any  man  of  well -constituted  mind  to  have  watched  the  smiles 
which  expanded  hia  amiable  features  as  they  shone  forth,  from 
beneath  the  night-cap. 

"It  is  the  best  idea,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick  to  himself,  smiling 
till  he  almost  cracked  the  night-cap  striiigH — *•  It  is  the  best  idea, 
my  losing  myaelf  in  this  place,  and  wandering  about  thoai 
ataircases,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Droll,  droll,  very  droll"  Here 
Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  again,  a  broader  smile  than  before,  and  wai 
about  to  continue  the  process  of  undreaaing,  in.  the  beat  posaihla 
humour,  when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  most  unexpected 
interruption ;  to  wit,  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  some  persoB 
with  a  candle,  who,  after  locking  the  door,  advanced  to  the 
dreasing  table,  and  set  down  the  light  upon  it. 

The  smile  that  played  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  features,  was  in- 
itantaneously  lost  in  a  look  of  the  most  unbounded  and  wonder^ 
atricken  Burprise.  The  person,  whoever  it  was,  had  come  in  M 
suddenly  and  with  so  little  noise,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  had  had  M 
time  to  cadi  out,  or  oppose  their  entrance.  Who  could  it  hel 
A  robber  i    Some  evil-minded  person  who  had  seen  him  come  Qf 
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Btairs  with  a  haadsome  wfttch  Id  his  hand,  perhape. 
he  to  do ! 

The  only  way  in  which  Mr,  Pickwick  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  hifl  myaterioua  visiter  with  the  least  danger  of  being  eeen 
himselii  was  by  creeping  on  to  the  bed,  and  peeping  out  from 
between  the  curtains  on  the  opposite  side.  To  this  manoeuvre 
he  accordingly  resorted.  Keeping  the  curtaiaa  earefiilly  cloeed 
with  his  hand,  bo  that  nothing  more  of  hi  in  could  be  seen  than 
hifl  face  and  night-cap,  and  putting  on  his  apectacles.  he  mustered 
up  coarage,  and  looked  out. 

Mr.  Rckwick  almost  fainted  with  horror  and  dismay.  Stand- 
ing before  the  dreBsing  glass,  was  a  middle-aged  lady  in  yellow 
curl-papers,  busily  engaged  in  brushing  what  ladies  call  their 
"back  hair."  However  the  unconsciouB  middle-aged  lady  came 
into  that  room,  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  contemplated  remain- 
ing there  for  the  night ;  for  she  had  brought  a  ruflh  light  and 
shade  with  her,  which,  with  praiseworthy  precaution  against  fire, 
she  had  stationed  in  a  basin  on  the  floor,  where  it  was  glimmeriDg 
away,  like  a  gigantic  lighthouse,  in  a  particularly  small  piece  of 
water. 

"Bless  my  soul,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what  a  dreadfiil 
thing ! "  I 

"  Hem  I "  said  the  lady ;  and  in  went  Mr.  Pickwick's  hendj 
with  automaton-like  rapidity.  ' 

"  I  never  met  with  anything  so  awful  as  this/' — thought  poort 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  cold  perspiration  starting  in  drops  upon  hii 
night'Cap.     "Never.     This  is  fearfiil."  , 

It  was  quite  impcasible  to  resist  the  urgent  desire  to  see  what 
was  going  forward.  So  out  went  Mr.  Pickwick's  head  again. 
The  prospect  was  worse  than  before.  The  middle-aged  lady  had 
finished  arranging  her  hair;  had  carefully  enveloped  it,  in  i 
muslin  nightcap  with  a  small  plaited  border,  and  was  gaein| 
pensively  on  the  fire. 

"This  matter  is  growing  alarming" — reasoned  Mr.  Pickwick 
with  himself.  "  I  cao't  allow  things  to  go  on  in  this  way.  By 
the  self-possession  of  that  lady,  it's  clear  to  me  that  I  murt 
have  come  into  the  wrong  room.  If  I  call  out,  shell  alarm  tltf 
house,  but  if  I  remain  here  the  consequences  will  be  still 
frightfiii" 

Mr.  Pickwick,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say,  was  one  of 
most  modest  and  delicate-minded  of  mortals.  The  very  ide» 
of  exhibiting  his  night-cap  to  a  lady,  overpowered  him,  but  be 
had  tied  those  confounded  striup  in  a  knot,  and  do  what  be 
would,  be  couldn't  get  it  off.     The  disclosure  must   be  madft 
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There  was  only  one  other  way  of  doing  it.     He  shrunk  behind 
the  curtains,  and  called  out  very  loudly — 

"Ha^hum." 

That  the  lady  started  at  this  unexpected  sound  was  evident, 
by  her  falling  up  against  the  rush-light  shade  ;  that  she  persuaded 
herself  it  must  have  been  the  effect  of  imagination  was  equally 
dear,  for  when  Mr.  Pickwick,  under  the  impression  that  she  had 
feinted  away,  stone-dead  from  fright,  ventured  to  peep  out  again, 
Bhe  was  gazing  pensively  on  the  fire  as  before. 

"Most  extraordinary  female  this,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick, 
popping  in  again.     "  Ha — hum." 

These  last  sounds,  so  like  those  in  which,  as  legends  inform  us, 
the  ferocious  giant  Blunderbore  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
his  opinion  that  it  was  time  to  lay  the  cloth,  were  too  distinctly 
audible,  to  be  again  mistaken  for  the  workings  of  fancy. 

"Gracious  Heaven  ! "  said  the  middle-aged  lady,  "  what's  that ! " 

"It's — ^it's — only  a  gentleman,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
from  behind  the  curtains. 

"A  gentleman  ! "  said  the  lady  with  a  terrific  scream. 

"It's  all  over,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"A  strange  man!"  shrieked  the  lady.  Another  instant,  and 
tbe  house  would  be  alarmed.  Her  garments  rustled  as  she 
rushed  towards  the  door. 

"Ma'am" — said  Mr.  Pickwick,  thrusting  out  his  head,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  desperation,  "  Ma'am." 

Now  although  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  actuated  by  any  definite 
object  in  putting  out  his  head,  it  was  instantaneously  productive  of  a 
good  effect.  The  lady,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  near  the 
door.  She  must  pass  it,  to  reach  the  staircase,  and  she  would 
[.  moet  undoubtedly  have  done  so,  by  this  time,  had  not  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  night-cap  driven  her  back,  into  the 
Remotest  comer  of  the  apartment,  where  she  stood,  staring  wildly 
at  Mr.  Pickwick,  while  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  turn,  stared  wildly 
at  her. 

"Wretch," — said  the  lady,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
"  what  do  you  want  here  1 " 

"Nothing,  Ma'am — nothing  whatever,  Ma'am;"  said  Mr. 
Ilckwick  earnestly. 

"  Nothing ! "  said  the  lady,  looking  up. 

"Nothing,  Ma'am,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
nodding  his  head  so  energetically,  that  the  tassel  of  his  night-cap 
danced  again.  "  I  am  almost  ready  to  sink,  Ma'am,  beneath  the 
confii8i<ni  of  addressing  a  lady  in  my  night-cap  (here  the  lady 
hastily  matdied  off  her's),  but  I  can't  get  it  o£^  Ma'am  (here  Mc. 
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Pickwick  gave  it  a  tremeodous  tug,  m  proof  of  the  statement) 
It  ifi  evident  to  me  Ma'am  qow^  that  I  have  mistaken  this  bed- 
room for  my  own.  I  had  not  been  here  five  minutes  Ma*am,  when 
you  suddenly  entered  it." 

"  If  thia  improbable  story  be  really  true  Sir " — said  the  lady, 
sobbing  violently,  "you  will  leave  it  instantly." 

"I  will  Ma'am  with  the  greatest  pleasure" — replied  Mr. 
Pickwick, 

"  Instantly,  Sir,'^  said  the  lady. 

"Certainly,  Ma'am,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick  very  quicklj. 
"Certainly,  Ma'am.  I — 1 — am  very  aorry,  Ma'am,"  eaid  Mr. 
Pickwick,  making  his  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
"  to  have  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  this  alarm  and  emotioiii 
deeply  sorry,  Ma'am," 

The  lady  pointed  to  the  door.  One  excellent  quality  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  character  was  beautifully  displayed  at  this  moment^ 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Although  he  had  hastily 
put  on  hia  hat  over  his  night-cap,  after  the  manner  of  the  oM 
patrol ;  although  he  carried  his  shoes  and  gaiters  in  his  hand,  and 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  over  his  arm,  nothing  oould  subdue  hin 
native  politeness. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  aorry,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Rckwick,  bowini 
very  low. 

"If  you  are,  Sir,  you  will  at  once  leave  the  room,"  said  th< 
lady. 

"  Immediately,  Ma'am ;  this  instant,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick opening  the  door,  and  dropping  both  his  shoes  with  a  loud 
crash  in  so  doing. 

"  I  trust,  Ma'am,**  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  gathering  up  hii 
shoes,  and  turning  round  to  bow  again.  "  I  trust,  Ma'am,  that 
my  unblemished  character,  and  the  devoted  respect  I  entertain  for 
your  sex,  wiD  plead  as  some  slight  excuse  for  this  " — But  before 
Mr.  Pickwick  could  conclude  the  sentence,  the  lady  had  thrust 
him  iQto  the  passage,  and  locked  and  bolted  the  door  behind  hinL 

Whatever  grounds  of  self- congratulation  Mr.  Pickwick  might 
havcj  for  having  escaped  so  quietly  from  his  late  awkward  aituatioo* 
his  present  position  was  by  no  means  enviable.  He  was  alone,  in 
an  open  passage,  in  a  strange  bouse,  in  the  middle  of  the  nigbt, 
half  dresi^ed  -  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  find  his  way 
in  perfect  darkness  to  a  room  which  he  had  been  wholly  unable  to 
discover  with  a  light,  and  if  he  made  the  slightest  noise  in  hii 
fruitless  attempts  to  do  ao,  he  stood  every  chance  of  being  shot  at^ 
and  perhaps  killed,  by  some  wakeful  traveller.  He  bad  no  reeouroe 
bnt  to  remain  where  he  wsa,  until  daylight  appeared.     So  afUr 
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roping  Mb  way  a  few  paces  down  the  passage,  and  to  his  infinite 
larm,  stumbling  over  several  pairs  of  boots  in  so  doing,  Mr. 
Hckwick  crouched  into  a  little  recess  in  the  wall,  to  wait  for 
aoming,  as  philosophically  as  he  might. 

He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  undergo  this  additional  trial 
)f patience:  for  he  had  not  been  long  ensconced  in  his  present 
concealment  when,  to  his  unspeakable  horror,  a  man,  bearing  a 
light,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  His  horror  was 
saddenly  converted  into  joy,  however,  when  he  recognised  the 
fonn  of  his  faithful  attendant  It  was  indeed  Mr.  Samuel  Weller, 
who  after  sitting  up  thus  late,  in  conversation  with  the  Boots, 
who  was  sitting  up  for  the  mail,  was  now  about  to  retire  to  rest. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenly  appearing  before  him, 
"  Where's  my  bed-room  1 " 

Mr.  WeUer  stared  at  his  master  with  the  most  emphatic 
surprise ;  and  it  was  not  untU  the  question  had  been  repeated 
thiee  several  times,  that  he  turned  round,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
long-sought  apartment. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  as  he  got  into  bed.  "I  have  made 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mistakes  to-night,  that  ever  were 
heard  of." 

"Wery  likely,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  drily. 

"But  of  this  I  am  determined,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
'that  if  I  were  to  stop  in  this  house  for  six  months,  I  would 
leyer  trust  myself  about  it,  alone,  again." 

"  That's  the  wery  prudentest  resolution  as  you  could  come  to, 
lir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  You  rayther  want  somebody  to  look 
rter  you  Sir,  ven  your  judgment  goes  out  a  wisitin'." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Sam  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  He 
used  himself  in  bed,  and  extended  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  about 
3  say  something  more;  but  suddenly  checking  himself  turned 
)un<i  and  bade  his  valet  "  Grood  night.* 

"  Good  night,  Sir,**  replied  Mr.  Weller.  He  paused  when  he 
}t  outside  the  door — shook  his  head — walked  on — stopped — 
luffed  the  candle — shook  his  head  again — and  finally  proceeded 
owly  to  his  chamber,  apparently  buried  in  the  profoundest 
editatioB. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

IN  WHTOH  MB.  8AMTJEL  WBLLKR  BKOmB  TO  DEVOTE  HIS  EtnEBOOi 
TO  THE  RETURN  MATCH  BETWEEN  mMSBLP  ANB  MR,  TROTTKL 

In  a  fimall  room  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  stable-yard,  betimes  in  the 
moniiog,  which  was  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Pickwick's  adventure  with 
the  middle-aged  lady  in  the  yellow  curl -papers,  Bat  Mr.  Weller 
senior,  preparing  Kimaelf  for  M&  journey  to  London.  He  wm 
flitting  in  an  excellent  attitude  for  having  his  portrait  taken ;  and 
here  it  is. 

It  IB  very  possible  that  at  some  earlier  period  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Weller'a  profile  might  have  presented  a  bold,  and  determined  out- 
line. His  face,  however,  had  expanded  under  the  influence  d 
good  living,  and  a  diaposilion  remarkable  for  resignation  ;  and  iti 
bold  fleshy  curves  had  so  far  extended  beyond  the  liniitB  originally 
assigned  them,  that  unieas  you  took  a  fidl  view  of  his  countenance 
in  front,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  more  than  the  extreme  tip 
of  a  very  rubicund  nose.  His  chin,  from  the  same  cause,  Lod 
acquired  the  grave  and  imposing  form  which  \b  generally  descriW 
by  prefixing  the  word  "double^'  to  that  expressive  feature,  and 
his  complexion  exhibited  that  peculiarly  mottled  combination  of 
colours  which  is  only  to  be  seen  in  gentlemen  of  his  profe-saion, 
and  underdone  roast  beef.  Hound  his  neck  he  wore  a  crimaoQ 
travelling  shawl,  which  merged  into  his  chin  by  such  imperceptihta 
gradations,  that  it  was  dithcolt  to  diBtingnisb  the  folds  of  the  one, 
from  the  folds  of  the  other.  Over  this,  he  mounted  a  long  waist- 
coat of  a  broad  pink -striped  pattern,  and  over  that  again,  a  widfr 
akirted  green  coat,  ornamented  with  large  brasa  buttons,  whereof 
the  two  which  garnished  the  waist,  were  so  far  apart,  that  no  man 
had  ever  beheld  them  both,  at  the  same  time.  His  hair,  whidi 
waa  abort,  sleek,  and  blacky  wa«  just  visible  beneath  the  ci^)acioui 
brim  of  a  low-crowned  brown  h^t.  His  legs  were  encased  in  kne* 
cord  breeches,  and  painted  top-boots:  and  a  copper  watch -duui 
tenninating  in  one  seal,  and  a  key  of  the  same  material,  dangW 
loofloly  from  his  capacious  waist-band. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  WeOer  waa  engaged  in  preparing  for 
his  journey  to  London —he  was  taking  sustenance,  in  fact.  On 
the  table  before  him,  stood  a  pot  of  ale,  a  cold  round  of  beef^  and 
a  very  respectable-looking  loaf,  to  each  of  which  he  distributed  hii 
favours  in  turn,  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality.  He  had  juit 
0u£  a  mighty  slice  from  the  latter,  when  the  footatepe  of  aomebodf 
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entering  the  room,  cauBed  him  to  raise  his  bead ;  and  he  beheld 
iiisson. 

"Momin'  Sammay,"  said  the  father. 

The  son  walked  up  to  the  pot  of  ale,  and  nodding  significantly 
»  bis  parent,  took  a  long  draught  by  way  of  reply. 

"Wery  good  power  o'  suction,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller  the 
ilder,  looking  into  the  pot,  when  his  first-born  had  set  it  down 
lalf  empty.  "  You'd  ha'  made  an  uncommon  fine  oyster,  Sanmiy, 
f  you'd  been  bom  in  that  station  o'  life." 

"Yes,  I  des-say  I  should  ha*  managed  to  pick  up  a  respectable 
Ivin*,"  replied  Sam,  appl3ring  himself  to  the  cold  bee^  with 
onsiderable  vigour. 

"  Pm  wery  sorry,  Sammy,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  shaking 
ip  the  ale,  by  describing  small  circles  with  the  pot,  preparatory 
0  drinking.  "  I'm  wery  sorry,  Sammy,  to  hear  fix)m  your  lips,  as 
on  let  yourself  be  gammoned  by  that  'ere  mulberry  man.  I 
Iways  thought,  up  to  three  days  ago,  that  the  names  of  Veller 
nd  gammon  could  never  come  into  contract,  Sammy — never." 

"  Always  exceptin'  the  case  of  a  widder,  of  course,"  said  Sam. 

"  Widders,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  slightly  changing  colour. 

'TjTidders  are  'ceptions  to  ev'ry  rule.     I  have  heerd  how  many 

rd'nary  women,  one  widder's  equal  to,  in  pint  o*  comin'  over  you. 

think  it's  five -and -twenty,  but  I  don't  rightly  know  vether  it 

n't  more." 

"Well;  that's  pretty  well,"  said  Sam. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  not  noticing  the  interruption, 
that's  a  weiy  different  thing.  You  know  what  the  counsel  said, 
ammy,  as  defended  the  gen'lem'n  as  beat  his  wife  with  the  poker, 
enever  he  got  jolly.  *  And  arter  all,  my  Lord,'  says  he,  *  it's  a 
Diiable  weakness.'  So  I  says  reapectin'  widders,  Sammy,  and  so 
rail  say,  ven  you  gets  as  old  as  I  am." 

"  i  ought  to  ha'  know'd  better,  I  know,"  said  Sam. 

"  Ought  to  ha'  know'd  better ! "  repeated  Mr.  Weller,  striking 
le  table  with  his  fist.  "Ought  to  ha'  know'd  better  1  why,  I 
now  a  young  'un  as  hasn't  had  half  nor  quarter  your  eddication 
-u  hasn't  slept  about  the  markets,  no,  not  six  months — who'd 
i'  scorned  to  be  let  in,  in  such  a  vay ;  scorned  it,  Sammy."  In 
le  excitement  of  feeling  produced  by  this  agonising  reflection,  Mr. 
^eller  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  an  additional  pint  of  ale. 

"  Well,  it's  no  use  talking  about  it  now,"  said  Sam.  "  It's  over, 
id  can't  be  helped,  and  that's  one  consolation,  as  they  alvays  says 
Turkey,  ven  they  cuts  the  wrong  man's  head  off.  It's  my  innings 
>w,  gov'mor,  and  as  soon  as  I  catches  hold  o'  this  here  Trotter,  I'U 
.▼e  a  good  'on." 
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"  I  bope  you  will,  Samm^r.     I  hope  you  will," 
Weller.     "  Here's  your  healthy  Sammy,  and  may  you  ape^      _ 
off  the  diflgrace  aa  you've  inflicted  on  the  family  name."    In  ho 
of  this  toast  Mr.  Weller  imbibed  at  a  draught,  at  least  two^^ 
of  the  newly-arrived  pint,  and  handed  it  over  to  hia  son,  to 
of  the  remainder,  which  he  iiistantaaeously  did. 

"And  now,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.   Weller,  consulting  t 
double-cased  ailver  watch  that  hung  at  the  end  of  the  copper' 
"  Now  it's  time  I  was  up  at  the  office  to  get  my  vay-bill,  ant 
the  coach  loaded ;  for  coaches,  Sammy,  is  like  gums — they 
to  be  loaded  with  wery  great  care  afore  they  go  off." 

At  this  parental  and  professional  joke,  Mr.  Weller  junior 
a  filial  emile.     His  revered  parent  continued  in  a  solemn  tone 

"  I'm  a  goin'  to  leave  you,  Samivel  my  boy,  and  there' 
belling  ven  I  shall  see  you  again.     Your  mother-in-law  maj 
been  too  much  for  me,  or  a  thousand  things  may  have  happen* 
the  time  you  next  hears  any  news  o*  the  celebrated  Mr,  Vel 
the  B«ll  Savage.     The  family  name  depends  weiy  much  upon 
Samivel,  and  I  hope  you'll  do  wot*a  right  by  it     Upon  all 
pints  o'  breedin*,  I  know  I  may  trust  you  as  veil  as  if  it  w 
own  self.     So  I've  only  this  here  one  little  bit  of  adwice  1 
you.     If  ever  you  gets  to  up'arda  o^  fifty,  and  feela  disposei 
a  marryin'  anybody — no  matter  who — ^jist  you  shut  yourselj 
your  own  room,  if  you've  got  one,  and  pison  yourself  ofl 
Hangin's  wulgar,  m  don't  you  have  nothin'  to  say  to  that 
yourself,  Samivel  my  boy,  pison  yourself,  and  you'll  be  gla 
afterwards."     With  these  affecting  words,  Mr,  WcUer  lookfi 
fastly  on  his  son,  and  turning  dowly  upon  his  heel,  diaa| 
from  his  sight 

In  the  contemplative  mood  which  these  words  had  awi 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller  walked  forth  from  the  Great  White  Horn 
his  father  bad  left  him ;    and  bending  his  steps  towardti 
Clement's  Church,  endeavoured  t(j  dissipate  his  melancholy 
strolling  among  its  ancient  precincts.     He  had  loitered  aboui 
some  time,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  retired  spot — a  kii 
court-yard  of  venerable  appearance — which  he  discovered  ha 
other  outlet  than  the  turning  by  which  he  had  entered.     He 
about  retracing  hia  steps,  when  he  was  suddenly  transfixed 
spot  by  a  sudden  appearance  ;  and  the  mode  and  manner 
appearance,  we  now  proceed  to  relate. 

Mr,  Samuel  Weller  had  been  staring  up,  at  the  old 
houses  now  and  then,  in  hia  deep  abstraction,  bestowing 
upon  some  healthy-looking  servant  girl  as  she  drew  up  a 
threw  open  a  bed-room  window,  when  the  green  gate  of  » 
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\  the  bottom  of  the  yard,  opened^  and  a  man  baring  emerged  there- 
from, closed  the  green  gate  Tery  carefully  after  hii%  and  walked 
briskly  towards  the  very  apot  where  Mr.  Weller  was  standing. 

Now  taking  this,  as  an  isolated  fact^  unaccompanied  by  any 
ittendant  drcumstances,  there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in 
it,  because  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  men  do  come  out  of  gardens, 
dose  green  gates  after  them,  and  even  walk  briskly  away,  without 
attracting  any  particular  share  of  public  obserTation,  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  man,  or  in 
his  manner,  or  both,  to  attract  Mr,  Weller'a  pai-ticular  notice. 
Whether  there  was,  or  not,  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  determine^ 
when  we  have  faithfully  recounted  the  behaviour  of  the  individual 
in  question. 

When  the  man  had  shut  the  green  gat©  after  him,  he  walked, 
u  we  have  said  twice  already,  with  a  brisk  pace  up  the  court-yard , 
bat  he  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Weller,  than  he  faltere<l,  and 
itopped,  as  if  uncertain  for  the  moment  what  course  to  adopt.  As 
the  green  gate  was  dosed  behind  him,  and  there  was  no  other  out- 
let but  the  one  in  front,  however,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
that  he  must  pass  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  to  get  away.  He  therefore 
wanmed  his  brisk  pace,  and  advanced,  staring  straight  before  him. 
The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  man  was,  that  he  was  con- 
torting his  face  into  the  most  fearful  and  astonishing  grimaces  that 
evBf  were  beheld.  Nature's  handywork  never  was  disguised  with 
Mch  eitraordinary  artificial  carving,  as  the  man  had  overlaid  hia 
coontenauce  with,  in  one  moment. 

"  Well," — said  Mr.  WeUer  to  himself,  as  the  man  approached. 
•♦This  is  wery  odd-     I  could  ha'  swore  it  was  him.'* 

Up  came  the  man,  and  his  face  became  more  frightfully  distorted 
than  ever,  as  he  drew  nearer. 

"  I  could  take  my  oath  to  that  'ere  black  hair,  and  muJberiy 
suit,"  said  Mr,  Weller ;  "  only  I  never  see  such  a  face  as  that,  afore-" 
Aa  Mr.  WeUer  said  this,  the  man's  features  assumed  an  unearthly 
twinge,  perfectly  hideous.     He  was  obliged  to  pass  very  near  Sam 
however,  and  the  scrutinising  glance  of  that  gentleman  enabled  him 
to  detect,  under  aU  these  appalling  twists  of  feature,  something  too 
like  the  small  eyes  of  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  to  be  easily  mistaken. 
"  Hallo,  you  Sir,"  shouted  Sam*  fiercely. 
The  stranger  stopped. 
♦*  Hallo,"  repeated  Sam,  stUl  more  gTuflfly. 
The  man  with  the  horrible  face,  looked,  with  the  greatest  eur- 
prise,  up  the  court,  and  down  the  court,  and  in  at  the  windows  of 
the   houBes— everywhere  but  at  Sam  WeDer — ^and  took  anothei 
I  forward,  when  he  was  brought  to  again,  by  another  ahou.!. 
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"  HallOj  you  Sir,*' — said  Sam,  for  the  third  time. 

There  was  no  pretending  to  mistake  where  the  voice  came  fixan 
Qow,  ao  the  atranger,  having  no  other  resource,  at  last  looked  Sam 
Weller  full  in  the  face, 

"  It  won't  do,  Job  Trotter,"  said  Sam,  "  Come,  noue  o'  that 
'ere  nohsense.  You  ain't  bo  weiy  'ansome  that  you  can  afford 
to  throw  avay  many  o'  yom-  good  looks.  Bring  them  'ere  eyes  o' 
your'n  back  into  their  proper  places,  or  FU  knock  'em  out  of  your 
head     D y'e  hear  ? " 

As  Mr.  Weller  appeared  fully  disposed  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  ol 
this  address,  Mr,  Trotter  gradually  allowed  his  face  to  rMume  its 
natural  expresaion  ;  and  then  giving  a  start  of  joy,  exclaimed, 
•*  What  do  I  see  1     Mr.  Walker  !  " 

"  Ah,"  replied  Sam — "  You're  wery  glad  to  see  me,  ain't  you  I" 

«  Glad  !  "  exclaimed  Job  Trotter—'*  Oh,  Mr.  Walker,  if  you  had 
but  known  how  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting !  It  is  too 
much,  Mr,  Walker  j  I  cannot  bear  it,  indeed  I  cannot."  And  with 
these  words,  Mr,  Trotter  burst  into  a  regular  inundation  of  tears, 
and,  flinging  his  arma  round  those  of  Mr,  Weller,  embraced  him 
closely,  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy. 

'*Get  off,"  cried  Sam,  highly  indignant  at  this  process,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  from  the  grasp  of  hi* 
enthusiastic  acquaintance,  "Get  off,  I  tell  you.  What  are  you 
crying  over  me  for,  you  portable  ingine  1  '* 

"  Because  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  replied  Job  Trotter, 
gradually  releasing  Mr,  Weller,  as  the  first  Hymptoms  of  his  pug- 
nacity disappeared,     "  Oh,  Mr,  Walker,  this  is  too  much." 

"  Too  much  1 "  echoed  Sam,  *'  I  think  it  is  too  much — ^rayther. 
Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me^  eh  1 " 

Mr,  Trotter  made  no  reply ;  for  the  little  pink  pocket  handker- 
chief was  in  fdl  force. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  afore  1  knock  your  heiii 
off?"  repeated  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  threatening  manner. 

"Eh  ! "  said  Mr,  Trotter,  with  a  look  of  virtuous  surprise. 

**  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  1 " 

"  I,  Mr.  Walker ! " 

"  Don't  call  me  Valker ;  ray  name's  Veller ;  you  know  that 
veO  enough.     What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  1 " 

'*  Bless  you,  Mr.  Walker — Weller  I  mean- — a  great  many  things, 
if  you  will  come  away  somewhere,  where  we  can  talk  comfortably- 
If  you  knew  how  I  have  looked  for  you,  Mr.  Weller—^ 

**  Wery  hard,  indeed,  I  s'po8«  ? "  said  Sam,  drily. 

"Very,  very,  Sir,"  replied  Mr,  Trotter,  without  moving  fc 
utiiMcle  of  his  face.     "  But  shake  hands,  Mr.  Weilez." 
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i  eyed  his  companion  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  as  if 
d  by  a  sudden  impulse,  complied  with  his  request, 
ow,"  said  Job  Trotter,  as  they  walked   away — "How  is 
ear,  good  master?     Oh,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  Mr. 

I  hope  he  didn't  catch  cold,  that  dreadful  night,  Sir.'^ 
re  was  a  momentary  look  of  deep  slyness  in  Job  Trotter's 
he  said  this,  which  ran  a  thrill  through  Mr.  Weller's 
d  fist  as  he  burnt  with  a  desire  to  make  a  demonstration  on 
I.  Sam  constrained  himself  however,  and  replied  that  his 
was  extremely  well 

1,  I  am  so  glad,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  "is  he  heret" 
your'n  t "  asked  Sam,  by  way  of  reply. 
1,  yes,  he  is  here,  and  I  grieve  to  say,  Mr.  Weller,  he  is 
n,  worse  than  ever." 
1,  ah?"  said  Sam. 
1,  shocking — terrible." 
i  a  boarding-school?"  said  Sam. 

0,  not  at  a  boarding-school,"  replied  Job  Trotter,  with  the 
y  look  which  Sam  had  noticed  before — "  Not  at  a  boarding- 

b  the  house  with  the  green  gate  ? "  inquired  Sam,  eyeing  his 

ion  closely. 

►,  no — oh,  not  there,"  replied  Job,  with  a  quickness  very 

I  to  him,  "  not  there." 

"hat  was  you  a  doin'  there?"  asked  Sam,  with  a  sharp 

— "  Got  inside  the  gate  by  accident,  perhaps  ? " 

hy,  Mr,  Weller,"  replied  Job,  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you  my 

ecrets,  because  you  know  we  took  such  a  fancy  for  each 

rhen  we  first  met     You  recollect  how  pleasant  we  were 

Dming?" 

1  yes,"  said  Sam,  impatiently — "  I  remember.     WelL" 

ell,"  replied  Job,  speaking  with  great  precision,  and  in  the 

le  of  a  man  who  communicates  an  important  secret — "  In 

ouse  with  the  green  gate,  Mr.  Weller,  they  keep  a  good 

ervants." 

)  I  should  think,  from  the  look  on  it,"  interposed  Sam. 

es,"  continued  Mr.  Trotter,  "  and  one  of  them  is  a  cook, 

0  saved  up  a  little  money,  Mr.  Weller,  and  is  desirous,  if 

a  establish  herself  in  life,  to  open  a  little  shop  in  the 

jry  way,  you  see." 

es." 

BS,  Mr.  Weller.     Well,  Sir,  I  met  her  at  a  chapel  that  I  go 

rery  neat  little  chapel  in  this  town,  Mr.  Weller,  where  they 

e  number  four  collection  of  hymns,  which  I  geueniWs  caxc^ 
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about  with  me,  in  a  little  book,  wMcb  you  may  perhajM  hare  m»1 
in  my  hand — aod  I  got  a  little  intimate  with  her,  Mr.  Weller,  an*^ 
from  that,  an  acquaintance  Bprung  up  between  us,  and  I  may  venture 
to  aay^  Mr.  Weller,  that  I  am  to  be  the  chandler." 

"  Ah,  and  a  wery  amiable  chandler  you'll  make,"  replied  Sam, 
eyeing  Job  with  a  side  look  of  intense  dislike, 

"  The  great  advantage  of  this,  Mr.  Weller,"  continued  Job,  hifl 
eyes  filling  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  "  will  be,  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  leave  my  present  disgraceful  service  with  that  bad  man,  uid  to 
devote  mysslf  to  a  better  and  more  virtuous  life — more  like  the 
way  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Weller," 

"  You  must  ha'  been  wery  nicely  brought  up,"  said  Sam. 

"  Oh,  vcry^  Mr.  Weller,  very,"  replied  Job ;  and  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  purity  of  hia  youthful  days,  Mr.  Trotter  pulled  forfb 
the  pink  handkerchief,  and  wept  copiously. 

"  You  muat  ha'  been  an  uncommon  nice  boy,  to  go  to  school 
vith,"  aaid  Sara. 

"  I  wsa  Sir,"  replied  Job,  heaving  a  deep  sigL  "  I  was  tha 
idol  of  the  place." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  What  a  comfort  yoo 
must  ba'  been  to  yonr  blessed  mother." 

At  these  words,  Mr.  Job  Trotter  inserted  an  end  of  the  pink 
handkerchief  into  the  comer  of  each  eye,  one  after  the  other,  and 
began  to  weep  copiously. 

"Yhat'a  the  matter  vith  the  man,"  said  Sam  indignantly. 
"  Chelsea  waterworks  is  nothin'  to  you.  What  are  you  melting 
vith  now — the  consciousneas  o'  willainy  ? " 

"I  cannot  keep  mj  feelings  down,  Mr.  Weller,"  aaid  Job,  aft«f 
a  short  pause.  "  To  think  that  my  master  should  have  suspected 
the  conversation  I  had  with  yours,  and  so  dragged  me  away  in  » 
poat-chaise,  and  after  persuading  the  sweet  young  lady  to  say  flbe 
knew  nothing  of  him,  and  bribing  the  school-miatress  to  do  tbs 
same,  deserted  her  for  a  better  speculation,— oh !  Mr.  Weller,  it 
makes  me  shudder."  ^J 

"  Ohj  that  waa  the  vay,  was  it  1 "  said  Mr.  Weller,  ^H 

"  To  be  sure  it  was/*  replied  Job.  ^^ 

"  VeU,"  said  Sam,  as  they  had  now  arrived  near  the  Hotel,  "t 
vant  to  have  a  little  bit  o'  talk  with  you.  Job ;  &o  if  you're  w< 
partickler  engaged,  I  should  like  to  see  you  at  the  Great  Whit* 
Horse  to-night,  somewherea  about  eight  o'clock." 

**  I  shall  be  sure  to  come,"  said  Job. 

"  Yes,  you'd  better,'*  replied  Sam,  with  a  very  mining  kok, 
"  or  else  I  shall  perhaps  be  askin'  arter  you,  at  the  other  mdnJ 
the  green  gate,  and  tbeu  I  might  cut  you  out,  you  know." 
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•'I  shall  be   sure  to  be  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Trotter;  and 
vnnging  Sam's  hand  with  the  utmost  fervour,  he  walked  away. 

"Take  care,  Job  Trotter,  take  care,"  said  Sam,  looking  after 
him,  "or  I  shall  be  one  too  many  for  you  this  time,  I  shall,  in- 
deed."   Having  uttered  this  soliloquy,  and  looked  after  Job  till 
he  was  to  be  seen  no  more,  Mr.  Weller  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  his  master's  bed-room. 
"It's  all  in  training.  Sir,"  said  Sam. 
"What's  in  training,  Sam  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"I  have  found  'em  out.  Sir,"  said  Sam. 
"Found  out  who?" 

"That  'ere  queer  customer,  and  the  melan-choUy  chap  with  the 
black  hair." 

"Impossible,  Sam!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  greatest 
energy — *•  Where  are  they,  Sam ;  where  are  they  t " 

"  Hush,  hush ! "  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  and  as  he  assisted  Mr. 
Hckwick  to  dress,  he  detailed  the  plan  of  action  on  which  he 
proposed  to  enter. 

"  But  when  is  this  to  be  done,  Sam  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"All  in  good  time.  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

Whether  it  was  done  in  good  time,  or  not,  will  be  seen 
Weafter. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WKEXBIS  MB.  PETEB  MAGNUS  6B0WS  JEALOUS,  AKD  THE 
MIDDLE -AGED  LADY  APPBEHEN8IVB,  WHICH  BBING8  THE 
PIOKWICKIANS  WITHm   THE   GBASP   OF   THE   LAW. 

When  Mr.  Pickwick  descended  to  the  room  in  which  he  and 
l^r.  Peter  Magnus  had  spent  the  preceding  evening,  he  found  that 
gentleman  with  the  major  part  of  the  contents  of  the  two  bags, 
the  leathern  hat-box,  and  the  brown-paper  parcel,  displayed  to  all 
(Possible  advantage  on  his  person,  while  he  himself  was  pacing  up 
ind  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement  and 
Igitation. 

"  Good  morning,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus — "  What  do  you 
khinkofthis.  Sir?" 

"  Very  effective  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  surveying  the 
{•nnents  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  with  a  good-natured  smila 

"Yes,  I  think  itTl  do,"  said  Mr.  Magnus.  "Mr.  Pickwick, 
8ir,  I  have  sent  up  my  cai4." 
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"  Have  you  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yea  J  and  the  waiter  brought  back  ward,  that  she  would  id 
me  at  eleven — at  eleven,  Sir ;  it  only  wants  a  quarter  now." 

"  Very  near  the  time,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*Yes,  it  is  rather  near," replied  Mr.  Maj^us,  "rather  too  Mi 
CO  be  pleasant — eh  !  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sir  ? " 

"Confidence  is  a  great  thing  in  these  caseSj"  observed  Ifi 
EHckwick. 

" I  believe  it  is,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  "I  am ttt! 
confident,  Sir,  Really,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  do  not  see  why  a  ma 
should  feel  any  fear  in  such  a  case  as  this,  Sir.  What  ia  it,  Sir 
There's  nofching  to  be  ashamed  of;  it's  a  matter  of  mutual  accoK 
modatioDj  nothing  more.  Husband  on  one  side,  wife  on  the  otha 
That's  my  view  of  the  matter^  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  It  is  a  very  philosophical  one,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'  Bu 
breakfast  is  waiting,  Mr.  Magnus.     Oome." 

Down  they  sat  to  breakfaat,  but  it  was  evident,  notwithstand 
ing  the  boasting  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  that  he  laboured  under  avei^ 
considerable  degree  of  nervousness,  of  which  loss  of  appetite,  a  pre 
pensity  to  upset  the  tea-things,  a  spectral  attempt  at  drollery,  aw 
an  irresistible  inclination  to  look  at  the  clock  every  other  i 
were  among  the  principal  fiymptonis. 

"He— he — he,"  tittered   Mr.  Magnus,  aflfecting  cheer 
and  gasping  with  agitation.     "  It  only  wants  two  Qiinutea,  Ih 
Pickwick.     Am  I  pale,  Sir  T"  ^H 

"  Not  very,"*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

There  was  a  brief  pause. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick ;  but  have  you  erer 
this  sort  of  thing  in  your  time  1 "  said  Mr.  Magnua. 

"You  mean  proposing?"  said  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"Yes." 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Piolrwick,  with  great  energy,  "  never." 

"  You  have  no  idea,  then,  how  it's  best  to  begin  t "  said 
Magnus. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  F'ickwicK  "  I  may  have  formed  some  idei 
upon  the  subject,  but,  as  I  have  never  submitted  them  to  the  tfll 
of  experience,  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  were  induced  to  regnlli 
your  proceedings  by  them." 

"  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  for  any  adviee,  B^ 
said  Mr.  Magnus,  taking  another  look  at  the  clock,  the  hand* 
which  was  verging  on  the  five  minutes  past. 

'•  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  profound  solemnft 
with  which  that  great  man  could,  when  he  pleaaed,  render  his  f 
marks  bo  deeply  impieaaive — "I  should  oommenoe,  Sir,  witii 
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tnbnte  to  the  lady's  beauty  and  excellent  qualities ;  from  them, 
Sir,  I  should  diverge  to  my  own  unworthinesa" 
"Veiy  good,"  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

"Unworthiness  for  her  only,  mind,  Sir,"  resumed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick; "for  to  shew  that  I  was  not  wholly  unworthy.  Sir,  I  should 
take  a  brief  review  of  my  past  life,  and  present  condition.  I 
should  arguei,  by  analogy,  that  to  anybody  else,  I  must  be  a  very 
iedrable  object.  I  should  then  expatiate  on  the  warmth  of  my 
ove,  and  the  depth  of  my  devotion.  Perhaps  I  might  then  be 
empted  to  seize  her  hand." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Magnus;  "that  would  be  a  very  great 
oint." 

"  I  should  then.  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  warmer 
9  the  subject  presented  itself  in  more  glowing  colours  before  him 
-"I  should  then,  Sir,  come  to  the  plain  and  simple  question, 
Will  you  have  me  t '  I  think  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that 
pon  this,  she  would  turn  away  her  head." 

"  You  think  that  may  be  taken  for  granted  1 "  said  Mr.  Magnus ; 
because,  if  she  did  not  do  that  at  the  right  place,  it  would  be 
nbarrassing." 

"I  think  she  would,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Upon  this,  Sir,  I 
liould  squeeze  her  hand,  and  I  think — I  think,  Mr.  Magnus — that 
fter  I  had  done  that,  supposing  there  was  no  refusal,  I  should 
ently  draw  away  the  handkerchief,  which  my  slight  knowledge  of 
mnan  nature  leads  me  to  suppose  the  lady  would  be  applying  to 
er  eyes  at  the  moment,  and  steal  a  respectful  kiss.  I  think  I 
bould  kiss  her,  Mr.  Magnus ;  and  at  this  particular  point,  I  am 
ecidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  lady  were  going  to  take  me  at  all, 
he  would  murmur  into  my  ears  a  bashful  acceptance." 

Mr.  Magnus  started :  gazed  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  intelligent  face, 
)r  a  short  time  in  silence,  and  then  (the  dial  pointing  to  the  ten 
linutes  past)  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  rushed 
esperately  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  taken  a  few  strides  to  fuid  fro ;  and  the 
nail  hand  of  the  dock  following  the  latter  part  of  his  example, 
ad  arrived  at  the  figure  which  indicates  the  half  hour,  when  the 
Qor  suddenly  opened.  He  turned  round  to  greet  Mr.  Peter 
[agnuB,  and  encountered  in  his  stead  the  joyous  face  of  Mr. 
upman,  the  serene  countenance  of  Mr.  Winkle,  and  the  intellec- 
uj  lineaments  of  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  greeted  them,  Mr.  Peter  Magous  tripped  into 
le  roonL 

"  My  friends,  the  gentleman  I  was  speaking  of,  Mr.  Magnus," 
id  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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"  Your  aervant,  geatlemeiij"  aaid  Mr.  Magnus,  evidently  in  « 
high  atate  of  excitement ;  "  Mr.  Pickwick,  allow  me  to  si*eak  Uf 
you,  one  moment,  Sir." 

A8  he  said  this,  Mr.  Magnufi  harnessed  hia  fure-finger  to  Mr. 
Pickwick's  button -bole,  and,  drawing  him  into  a  window  reoeui 
Baid — 

'•  Congratulate  me,  Mr,  Pickwick  j  I  followed  your  advice  to 
the  very  letter." 

"  And  it  was  aLi  correct,  wafl  it  1 "  inquired  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  lb  was,  Sir— could  not  poafiibly  have  been  better,"  replied  Mt 
Magnus ;  "  Mr.  Pickwick,  sbe  is  mine." 

'*  I  congratulate  you,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
warmly  ahakiug  hia  new  friend  by  the  hand. 

"  You  must  see  her,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Magnus  ;  "  this  way,  if  jM 
please.  Eicuse  us  for  one  instant,  gentlemen."  And  hunyiog 
on  in  this  way,  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  drew  Mr,  Pickwick  from  tk 
room.  Ho  paused  at  the  nest  door  in  the  passage,  and  tapped 
gently  thereat. 

"  Come  in,"  aaid  a  female  voice.     And  in  they  went. 

"  Miss  Witkerfield,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "  Allow  me  to  introduce 
my  very  particular  friend,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  beg  to 
make  you  known  to  Miss  Witherfield." 

The  kdy  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  as  lir. 
Pickwick  bowed,  he  took  his  spectacles  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  put  them  on,  a  process  which  he  had  no  sooner  gone  through, 
than,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  Burprifie,  Mr.  Pickwick  retreated 
several  paces^  and  the  lady,  with  a  halJf-Buppreesed  scream, 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  dropped  into  a  chair,  whereupon 
Peter  Magnus  was  struck  motionJess  on  the  spot,  and 
from  one  to  the  other,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  tJM 
extremities  of  horror  and  Buqjriae. 

This  certainly  was,  to  all  appearance,  ybtj  onaccouu  _ 
behaviour,  but  the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  no  sooner  put  m 
his  spectacles,  than  he  at  once  recognised  in  the  future  Mrfl. 
Magnus  the  lady  into  whose  room  he  had  bo  unwarrantably 
intruded  on  the  previous  night ;  and  the  spectacles  had  no  sooner 
crossed  Mr.  Pickwick's  nose,  than  the  lady  at  once  identified  the 
coontenance  which  ahe  had  seen  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of 
a  night^cap.     So  the  lady  screamed,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  !  "  exchdmed  Mr.  Magnus,  lost  in  afitonishment, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Sir  1  What  ia  the  meaning  of  it^ 
Sir  i "  added  Mr.  Magnus,  in  a  threatening,  and  a  louder  tone. 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  somewhat  indignant  at  the  very 
sudden   manner   in   which    Mr,    Peter   Magnna  had  oonjugaH 
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into  the  imperative   mood,   *'I  decline   answering   that 

a  decline  it,  Sir  1 "  said  Mr,  Magnus. 

D^  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  object  to  saying  anjnthing 

ay  compromise  that  lady,  or  awaken  unpleasant  recoUeo- 

^er  breast,  without  her  conseut  and  permiKsiou." 

98  Witherfield,"  said  Mr.   Peter  MagnuB,  "  do  you  know 

ow  him  I "  repeated  the  middle-aged  lady,  heaitafciog. 

i^  know   him^  Ma'am,  I   said   know   him,"   replied   Mr. 

,  with  ferocity, 

ftve  seen  him,"  replied  the  middle-aged  lady. 

lerel"  inquired  Mr.  Magnufl,  "where  ?" 

at,"  said  the  middle-aged  lady,  rising  from  her  seat,  and 

:  her  head,  "that  I  would  not  reveal  for  worlds." 

nderatand  you,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  and  respect 

icacy ;  it  shall  never  be  revealed  by  »w,  depend  upon  it." 

on  my  word,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr,  Magnus,  "  considering  the 

&  in  which  I  am  placed  with  regard  to  yourselfi  you  carry 

tter  off  with  tolerable  coolness — tolerable  coolnesB,  Ma'am." 

Del  Mr.  Magnus,"  said  the  middle-aged  lady  ;  and  here  she 

ty  copiously  indeed. 

dress   your    obeervationfl    to    me,    Sir,"   interposed    Mr. 

k ;  "  I  alone  am  to  blame,  if  anybody  be." 

i  I  you  aione  are  to  blame,  are  you.  Sir ! "  said  Mr.  Magnus ; 

Hseo  through  this,  Sir.     You  repent  of  your  determination 

iyoul" 

r  determination  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

ttr  determination.  Sir.     Ob !  don't  stare  at  me,  Sir,"  said 

pius ;  *'  I  recollect  your  words  last  night,  Sir.     You  came 

ere,  Sir,  to   expose   the   treachery  and   falsehood  of  an 

al  on  whose  truth  and  houour  you  had  placed  implicit 

— eh  ? "     Here  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  indulged  in  a  prolonged 

tod  taking  off  his  green   spectacles — which  he   probably 

iperfluoufl  in  his  fit  of  jealousy- — rolled  his  little  eyes  about, 

aner  which  was  frightful  to  behold. 

1 "  said  Mr,   Magnus  ;  and  then   he  repeated  the  sneer 

ffeased  effect.     **  But  you  shall  answer  it,  Sir." 

irwer  what  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 

ver  mind.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  MagnuB^  striding  up  and  down 

ii- — "  Never  mind." 

b  must  be  something  very  comprehensive  in  this  phrase  of 

mind,"  for  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  witnessed  a 

in  the  street,  at  a  theatre,  public  room,  or  elsewhere^  m 
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which  it  has  not  heen  the  standard  reply  to  al)  belligcrei 
inquiriea  *'Do  you  call  yourself  a  gentleuoaa,  Sirt" — "Nev 
mind,  Sir."  "  Did  I  otfer  to  say  anything  to  the  young  woma 
Sir  1 " — "  Never  mind,  Sir,"  "  Bo  you  want  your  head  knock> 
up  against  that  wall,  Sir?" — "Never  mind,  Sir."  It  m  obsa 
able,  too,  that  there  would  appear  to  be  some  hidden  taunt 
this  UDiverHal  "  Never  mind,"  which  rouses  more  indignation 
the  bosom  of  the  individual  addressed,  than  the  moat  lavish  aliti 
could  possibly  awaken. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  application  of  this  breri 
to  himself,  struck  exactly  that  indignation  to  Mr,  Pickwick's  m 
which  it  would  infallibly  have  roused  in  a  vulgar  breast.  \ 
merely  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  the  room  doi 
and  abruptly  nailed  out,  "  Tupman,  come  here." 

Mr.  Tupman  immediately  presented  himself  with  a  look 
very  considerable  Burprise. 

"Tupman,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "a  secret  of  some  delica 
in  which  that  lady  is  concerned,  is  the  cause  of  a  diS 
ence  which  has  just  arisen  between  this  gentleman  and  my8< 
When  I  assure  him,  in  your  presence,  that  it  has  no  relation 
himself,  and  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  his  affairs,  I  m 
hardly  beg  you  to  take  notice  that  if  he  continues  to  dispute 
he  expresses  a  doubt  of  my  veracity,  which  I  shaU  consi( 
extremely  insulting."  A&  Mr.  Pickwick  said  this,  be  lod[ 
cocyclopsedias  at  Mr,  Peter  Magnus. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  upright  and  honourable  hearing,  coupled  wi 
that  force  and  energy  of  speech  which  so  eminently  distinguish 
him,  would  have  carried  conviction  to  any  reasonable  mind ;  t 
unfortunately  at  that  particular  moment,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pel 
Magnus  was  in  anythiiig  but  reasonable  order.  Consequent 
instead  of  receiving  Mr.  Pickwick's  explanation  as  he  ought 
have  done,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  work  himself  into  a  red-l 
scorching  eonsuming  passion,  and  to  talk  alx)ut  what  was  due 
his  own  feelings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  adding  force  to  1 
declamation  by  striding  to  and  fro,  and  puUiug  his  hair,  amoi 
raents  which  he  would  vary  occasionally,  by  shaking  his  fist 
Mr.  Pickwick's  philanthropic  countenance. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  in  his  turn,  conscious  of  hie  own  innocence  a 
rectitude,  and  irritated  by  having  unfortunately  involved  t 
middle-aged  lady  in  such  an  unpleasant  affuir,  was  not  so  quid 
disposed  as  was  his  wont.  The  consequence  was,  that  words  r 
high,  and  voices  higher,  and  at  length  Mr.  Magnus  told  1 
Pickwick  he  should  hear  from  him,  to  which  Mr.  Pickwick  repli 
with  laudable  politeness,  that  the  sooner  he  heard  from  him  t 
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better ;  whereupon  the  middle-aged  lady  rushed  in  terror  from  the 
loom,  out  of  which  Mr.  Tupman  draped  Mr.  Pickwick,  leaving 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus  to  himself  and  meditation. 

If  the  middle-aged  hidy  had  mingled  much  with  the  busy  world, 
or  profited  at  all,  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  who  make 
the  laws  and  set  the  fjashions,  she  would  have  known  that  this 
sort  of  ferocity  is  just  the  most  harmless  thing  in  nature  ;  but  as 
she  had  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  country,  and  never  read  the 
parliamentary  debates,  she  was  little  versed  in  these  particular 
refinements  of  civilised  life.  Accordingly,  when  she  had  gained 
her  bed-chamber,  bolted  herself  in,  and  begun  to  meditate  on  the 
scene  she  had  just  witnessed,  the  most  terrific  pictures  of  sUiughter 
and  destruction  presented  themselves  to  her  imagination  ;  among 
which,  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  borne  home  by 
fonr  men,  with  the  embellishment  of  a  whole  barrel-full  of  bullets 
in  Us  left  side,  was  among  the  very  least.  The  more  the  middle- 
aged  lady  meditated,  the  more  terrified  she  became ;  and  at  length 
she  determined  to  repair  to  the  house  of  the  principal  magistrate 
of  the  town,  and  request  him  to  secure  the  persons  of  Mr.  Pick- 
vick  and  Mr.  Tupman,  without  delay. 

To  this  decision,  the  middle-aged  lady  was  impelled  by  a 

variety  of  considerations,  the  chief  of  which,  was  the  incontestable 

proof  it  would  aflford  of  her  devotion  to  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  and 

her  anxiety  for  his  safety.     She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his 

jealous  temperament  to  venture  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  real 

canse  of  her  agitation  on  beholding  Mr.    Pickwick;  and  she 

trusted  to  her  own  influence  and  power  of  persuasion  with  the 

little  man,  to  quell  his  boisterous  jealousy,  supposing  that  Mr. 

I'ickwick  were  removed,  and  no  fresh  quarrel  could  arise.     Filled 

irith  these   reflections,  the  middle-aged  lady   arrayed   herself  in 

her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and   repaired  to  the  Mayor's  dwelling 

straightway. 

Now  George  Nupkins,  Esquire,  the  principal  magistrate  afore- 
said, was  about  as  grand  a  personage  as  the  fisistest  walker  would 
(bd  out,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  on  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
^hich  being,  according  to  the  almanacs,  the  longest  day  in  the 
whole  year,  would  naturally  afford  him  the  longest  period  for  his 
search,  (hi  this  particular  morning,  Mr.  Nupkins  was  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  excitement  and  irritation,  for  there  had  been  a 
rebellion  in  the  town ;  all  the  day-scholars  at  the  largest  day- 
ichool,  had  conspired  to  break  the  windows  of  an  obnoxious  apple- 
idler,  and  had  hooted  the  beadle,  and  pelted  the  constabulary — 
la  elderly  gentleman  in  top-boots,  who  had  been  called  out  tc 
tepnm  the  tumult ;  and  had  been  a  peace-officer,  man  aoii  >«$<]« 
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for  half  a  ceotury  at  least.  And  Mr,  Nupkins  waa  aitting  in  hi* 
eaay  chair,  frowning  with  m^esty,  and  boiling  with  rage,  when  a 
lady  was  announced  on  preaaing,  private,  and  particular  busiineaa. 
Mr.  Nupkins  looked  calmly  terrible,  anti  commanded  that  the  lady 
should  be  shown  in,  which  command,  like  all  the  mandates  «f 
emperors,  and  magistrates,  and  other  ^eat  potentatee  of  the 
earth,  waa  forthwith  obeyed ;  and  Miss  Witherfield,  interestinglj 
agitate<i,  was  ushered  in  accordingly. 

*'  Muzzle,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

Muzzle  was  an  under-sized  footman,  with  a  long  body  and 
short  legs. 

"  Muzzle." 

"  Yea,  your  worship." 

"  Place  a  chair  and  leave  the  room." 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Kow,  Ma'am,  will  yon  state  your  business  T  '*  said  tlM 
Magistrate, 

"  It  is  of  a  very  painful  kind,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Witherfield. 

"  Very  likely,  Ma^am,"  said  the  Magistrate.  "  Oompofse  your 
feelings^  Ma'am."  Here  Mr.  Kupkias  looked  benignant  "And 
then  tell  me  what  legal  business  brings  you  here,  Ma'am."  Hew 
the  Magistrate  triumphed  over  the  man ;  and  he  looked  stem  again. 

"It  is  very  distressing  to  me,  Sir,  to  give  this  information,* 
said  Miss  Witherfield,  "  but  I  fear  a  duel  is  going  to  be  fought 
here." 

"Here,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Magistrate.     "Where,  Ma'am  1" 

*'  In  Ipswich." 

"In  Ipswich,  Ma'am^ — a  duel  in  Ipswich,"  said  the  Magistrate, 
perfectly  aghast  at  the  notion.  "  Impossible,  Ma'am  ;  nothing  rf 
the  kind  can  be  contemplated  in  this  town,  I  am  persuaded 
Blesa  my  aoul,  Ma'am,  are  yon  aware  of  the  activity  of  our  locil 
magistracy!  Do  you  happen  to  have  heard,  ila'am,  that  I 
rushed  into  a  prize-ring  on  the  fourth  of  May  last,  attended  by 
only  sixty  special  constables ;  and,  at  the  hazard  of  foiling  • 
sacrifice  to  the  angry  paseions  of  an  infuriated  multitude,  pf^ 
hibit(^d  a  pugilistic  contest  between  the  Middlesex  Dumpling,  tnci 
the  Suffolk  Baratam  l  A  duel  in  Ipswich,  Ma'am  I  I  don't  thitti 
—I  do  not  think,"  said  the  Magistrate,  reasoning  with  himsdt 
"  that  any  two  men  can  have  had  the  hardihood  to  plan  such  » 
breach  of  the  i)eace,  in  this  town." 

"  My  information  ia  unfortunately  but  too  correct."  said  tbi 
middle-aged  lady,  "  I  was  present  at  the  quarrel" 

"It's  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  said  the  aatoo&ded 
Maoris  trate.     "  Muzde." 
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"Yes,  your  worship." 

"Send  Mr.  Jinks  here,  directly — instantiy.* 
"Yes,  your  worship." 

Muzzle  retired ;  and  a  pale,  sharp-nosed,  half-fed,  shabbQy-clad 
der^  of  middle  age,  entered  the  room. 
"Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate—"  Mr.  Jinks." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Jinks. 

"This  lady,  Mr.  Jinks,  has  come  here,  to  give  information  of 
an  intended  duel  in  this  town." 

Mr.  Jinks,  not  exactly  knowing  what  to  do,  smiled  a 
dependent's  smile. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr.  Jinks  t "  said  the  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Jinks  looked  serious,  instantly. 

"Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate,  "you're  a  fool,  Sir." 

Mr.  Jinks  looked  humbly  at  the  great  man,  and  bit  the  top  of 
his  pen. 

"  Tou  may  see  something  very  comical  in  this  information.  Sir ; 
but  I  can  tdl  you  this,  Mr.  Jinks,  that  you  have  very  little  to 
laugh  at,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

The  hungry-looking  Jinks  sighed,  as  if  he  were  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  of  his  having  very  little  indeed,  to  be  merry  about ;  and, 
being  ordered  to  take  the  lady's  information,  shambled  to  a  seat, 
and  proceeded  to  write  it  down. 

"  This  man  Pickwick  is  the  principal,  I  understand,"  said  the 
Magistrate,  when  the  statement  was  &iished. 

"  He  is,"  said  the  middle-aged  lady. 

"And  the  other  rioter — what's  his  name,  Mr.  Jinks f" 

"  Tupman,  Sir." 

"  Tupman  is  the  second  f " 

"Yes." 

"  The  other  principal  you  say,  has  absconded,  Ma'am  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Witherfield,  with  a  short  cough. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Magistrate.  "These  are  two  cut- 
UuxMts  from  London,  who  have  come  down  here,  to  destroy  His 
Mi^'esty's  population,  thinking  that  at  this  distance  from  the 
capital,  the  arm  of  the  law  is  weak  and  paralysed.  They  shall 
be  made  an  example  of  Draw  up  the  warrants,  Mr.  Jinks. 
Muzzle." 

"Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Is  Grummer  down  stairs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Send  him  up." 

The  obsequious  Muzzle  retired,  and  presently  returned, 
iBtroduciiig  the  elderly  gentleman  in  the  top-boota,  "vrVio  ^«& 
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chiefly   retoEurkable  for   a  bottle  nose,    a  hoakrae   voice,  a  ai 
coloured  eurtaut,  aod  a  wandering  eye, 

"  Grummer,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

"Your  wiish-up.*' 

**  Is  the  town  quiet  now  ? " 

"Pretty  weD,  your  waflh-up/'  replied  Grummer.  "PopTu 
feeUng  has  in  a  meaaure  suheidedf  consekeiiB  o'  the  boys  having 
diaperaed  to  cricket." 

**  NotMng  but  vigorous  meaaiires  will  do,  in  these  times,  Gnim- 
mer/'  eaid  the  Magistrate,  in  a  determined  manner.  "  U  tlit 
authority  of  the  king's  officers  la  set  at  nought,  we  must  have  tlie 
riot  act  read.  If  the  civil  power  cannot  protect  these  window, 
Grummer,  the  military  must  protect  the  civil  power,  and  the  wia- 
dowa  too.  I  believe  that  is  a  maxim  of  the  constitution,  Mr. 
Jiuks?" 

"  Certainly,  Sir,"  said  Jiuks. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Magistrate,  signing  the  warrants.  "  Grum- 
mer,  you  will  bring  these  persoiiB  before  me,  this  afternoon.  YflU 
will  find  them  at  the  Great  White  Horse.  You  recollect  the  c«M 
of  the  Middlesex  Dumpling  and  the  Suffolk  Bantam,  Grummerr 

Mr.  Grummer  intimated,  by  a  retroapective  shake  of  the  held, 
that  he  ehould  never  forget  it— as  indeed  it  was  not  likely  h( 
would,  BO  long  as  it  continued  to  be  cited  daily. 

"This  is  even  mora  unconstitutional,"  said  the  Magistrate; 
"  this  is  even  a  greater  breach  of  the  peace,  and  a  gross^  ifr 
fringement  of  His  Majesty'B  prerogative.  I  believe  duelling  is  ow 
of  His  Majesty's  most  undoubted  prerogatives,  Mr.  Jinks?" 

"  Expressly  stipulated  in  Magna  Oharta,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Jinb. 

"  One  of  the  hrighteat  jewels  in  the  British  crown,  wrung  froB 
HiB  Majesty  by  the  Political  Union  of  Barons,  I  believe,  lir. 
Jinks  1 "  said  the  Magistrate. 

"  Just  so,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jinka 

"  Very  well,"  eaid  the  Magistrate,  drawing  himself  up  proudly, 
"  it  shall  not  be  violated  in  this  portion  of  hia  dominions.  Gnnfr 
mer^  procure  assistance,  and  execute  these  warrants  with  as  Ihtb 
delay  as  possible.     Muzzle." 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"Show^^the  kdy  out." 

Miss  Witherfield  retired,  deeply  impressed  with  the  Magistrate'i 
learning  and  research ;  Mr.  Nupkina  retired  to  lunch  ;  Mr.  Jinb 
retired  within  himself- — that  being  the  only  retirement  be  ha4 
except  the  sofa-beds  tend  in  the  small  parlour  which  was  occupied 
by  his  landlady's  family  in  the  day-time — and  Mr.  Grummer  retired, 
to  wash  out,  by  hia  mode  of  discharging  his  present  commission, 
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had  been  fastened  upon  bimself,  and  the  other 
Itive  of  His  Majesty — the  beadle — -in  the  couree  of  the 

these  resolute  and  determined  preparEtiona  for  the  oon- 
bf  the  King's  peace,  were  pending,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
wholly  unconflciouB  of  the  mighty  events  in  progreaa,  had 
^  down  to  dinner  ;  and  very  talkative  and  companionable 
rere ;  Mr.  Pickwick  waa  in  the  very  act  of  relating  hia 
>  of  the  preceding  night,  to  the  great  amuaement  of  hia 
I  Mr.  Tupman  especially,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
I  forbidding  conntenanoe  peeped  into  the  room.  The 
ihe  forbidding  countenance  looked  very  earnestly  at  Mr. 
j  for  several  seconds,  and  were  to  all  appearance  satisfied 
fr  investigation ;  for  the  body  to  which  the  forbidding 
Ice  belonged,  slowly  bromght  itself  into  the  apartment, 
jmted  the  form  of  an  elderly  individual  in  top-boots — not 
he  reader  any  longer  in  suspense,  in  short,  the  eyes  were 
pring  eyes  of  Mr.  Grummer,  and  the  body  was  the  body 
pe  gentleman. 

arummer's  mode  of  proceeding  waa  professional,  but  pecu- 
p  first  act  waa  to  bolt  the  door  on  the  inside  ;  his  second, 
I  his  head  and  countenance  very  carefully  with  a  cotton 
^ief ;  his  third,  to  place  his  hat,  with  the  cotton  hand- 
in  it,  on  the  nearest  chair ;  and  hia  fourth  to  produce 
"breast-pocket  of  hia  coafc,  a  short  truncheon  surmounted 
ten  crown,  with  which  he  beckoned  to  Mr.  Pickwick  with 
nd  ghost-like  air. 

Viodgrasa  was  the  first  to  break  the  astonished  silence. 
lid  steadily  at  Mr.  Grummer  for  a  brief  space,  and  then 
ihaticaliy — "This   ia  a   private   room,    Sir — a   private 

rummer  shook  his  head,  and  replied — "No  room's  private 
fajesty  when  the  street  door's  once  passed.  That's  law. 
9ple  maintains  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle. 
Jnmon." 

fickwickiana  gazed  on  each  other,  with  wondering  eyes. 
Ich  is  Mr.  Tupman  1 "  inquired  Mr,  Grummer.     He  had 
^e  perception  of  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  he  knew  him  at  once 
name's  Tupman,"  said  that  gentleman, 
name's  Law,"  said  Mr.  Grummer. 
^t  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

f^"  replied  Mr.  Grummer,  "law,  civil  power,  and  exeka- 

q'b  my  titles ;    here's  my  authority.      Blank  Tupman, 

rick — agunat  the  peace  of  our  euffeiin  Lord  the  Kin^ 
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— Btattit  in  that  case  made  and  purwided — and  all  re^ar.  I 
apprehend  you  Pickviok,  Tupman^the  aforesaid," 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  insolence  1 "  said  Mr.  TupmiB, 
starting  up — "  Leave  the  room,  leave  the  room." 

"  Halloo,"  said  Mr.  Gmmmer,  retreating  very  expeditioualj  to 
the  door,  and  opening  it  an  inch  or  two,  "  Dubbley." 

"  Well,"  said  a  deep  voice  from  the  passage. 

''Come  forward,  Dubblcy,"  said  Mr.  Gmmmer. 

At  the  word  of  command,  a  dirty-faoed  man,  something  ova 
fiii  feet  high,  and  stout  in  proportion,  squeezed  himself  through 
the  haLf'Op^n  door,  making  hia  face  very  red  in  the  prooess,  sad 
entered  the  room. 

"Is  the  other  speciala  outside,  Dubbley  1 "  inquired  Mr. 
Grummer. 

Mr.  Dubbley,  who  waa  a  man  of  few  worda,  nodded  assent 

"Order  in  the  diwision  mider  your  charge,  Dubbley,"  said  Mr 
Gmmmer. 

Mr,  Dubbley  did  aa  he  was  desired ;  and  half  a  dozen  men,  eacb 
with  a  short  truncheon  and  a  braaa  crown,  flocked  into  the  room 
Mr.  Gmmmer  pocketed  his  staff  and  looked  at  Mr.  Dubbley,  Mr. 
Dubbley  pocketed  hu  staff  and  looked  at  the  division ;  and  tilt 
division  pocketed  their  stavea  and  looked  at  Messrs.  Tupman  and 
Pickwick. 

Mr,  Pickwick  and  his  followers,  rose  as  one  man. 

"  What  i&  the  meaning  of  this  atrocious  intrusion  upon  ttj 
privacy  1 "  said  Mr,  Pickwick, 

**  Who  dares  apprehend  me  1 "  said  Mr.  Tupman, 

**  What  do  you  w^it  here,  scoundrels  ? "  said  Mr.  Snodgrus. 

Mr.  Winkle  said  nothing,  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Grummir, 
and  bestowed  a  look  upon  him,  which,  if  he  had  had  any  feeling, 
must  have  pierced  his  brain,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side,  Al 
it  was,  however,  it  had  no  visible  effect  upon  him  whatever. 

When  the  executive  perceived  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friendl 
were  disposed  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  law,  they  very  signifi* 
cantly  turned  up  their  coat  sleeves,  aa  if  knocking  them  down  bi 
the  first  instance,  and  taking  them  up  afterwards,  were  a  mere 
professional  act  which  had  only  to  be  thought  of,  to  be  done,  as » 
matter  of  course.  This  demonstration  was  not  lost  upon  M:. 
Pickwick  He  conferred  a  few  momenta  with  Mr.  Tupman  apart, 
and  then  signified  his  readiness  to  proceed  to  the  Mayor's  residence, 
merely  begging  the  f>arties  then  and  there  assembled,  to  take  notice, 
that  it  was  his  firm  intention  to  resent  this  monstrous  invasion  oi 
his  privil^es  as  an  Englishman,  the  instant  he  was  at  liberty, 
whereat  the  parties'  then  and  there  assembled,  laughed  very  heartil;. 
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vHh  the  Bingle  exception  of  Mr.  Grammer,  who  seemed  to  cott 
iider  that  any  slight  cast  upon  the  dirine  right  of  Magistrates,  wa« 
i  Bpecies  of  blasphemyj  not  to  be  tolemted. 

But  when  Mr.  Pickwick  had  eignified  hie  readiness  to  bow  to 
^e  lawa  of  his  ooimtry^  and  just  when  the  waiters,  and  hostlers, 
■uid  chamber-maidB,  and  poBt-boys^  who  had  anticipated  a  deUght- 
ful  commotion  firom  hia  threatened  obstinacy,  began  to  turn  away, 
disappointed  and  disguflted,  a  difficulty  arose  which  had  not  been 
foreseen.  With  every  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  constituted 
Buthoritiee,  Mr.  Pickwick  resolutely  protested  against  making  his 
Appearance  in  the  public  streets,  surrounded  and  guarded  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  like  a  common  criminaL  Mr.  Qrummer,  in  the 
then  disturbed  state  of  public  feeling  (for  it  was  half-holiday,  and 
the  boys  had  not  yet  gone  home),  as  resolutely  protested  against 
%Falking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  taking  Mr,  PickwicFs 

rle  that  he  would  go  straight  to  the  Magistrate's ;  and  both 
Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman  as  stremioualy  objected  to  the 
expense  of  a  post-coachj  which  was  the  only  respectable  convey- 
ftuce  that  could  be  obtained.  The  dispute  ran  high,  and  the 
dilemma  lasted  long ;  and  just  as  the  executive  were  on  the  point 
of  overcoming  Mr.  Pickwick's  objection  to  walking  to  the  Magis- 
Irate's,  by  the  trite  exjjedient  of  carrying  him  thither,  it  was  recol- 
lected that  there  stood  in  the  inn  yard,  an  old  sedan-chair,  which 
fcaving  been  originally  bnilt  for  a  gouty  gentleman  with  funded 
laioperty,  would  hold  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr,  Tupman,  at  least  as 
conveniently  as  a  modem  post-chaiae.  The  chair  was  hired,  and 
fbrought  into  the  hall ;  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman  squeezed 
themselves  inside,  and  pulled  down  the  blinds ;  a  couple  of  chair- 
men were  speedily  found,  and  the  procession  started  in  grand  order, 
^he  specials  surrounded  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  Mr.  Grammer  and 

ST.  Dubbley  marched  triumphantly  in  front,  Mr.  Snodgraaa  and 
r.  Winkle  walked   arm   in  arm  behind,    and  the  nnsoaped  of 
Ipswich  brought  ijip  the  rear. 

The  shopkeepers  of  the  town,  although  they  had  a  veiy  indis- 

ianct  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  offence,  could  not  but  be  much  edified 

^d  gratified  by  this  spectacle.     Here  was  the  strong  arm  of  the 

ilaw,  coming  down  with  twenty  gold-beater  force,  upon  two  offenders 

»m  the  metropolis  itself;  the  migbty  engine  was  directed  by  their 

Ma^trate,  and  worked  by  their  own  officers ;  and  both  the 

inals  by  their  united  efforts,  were  securely  boxed  up,  in  the 

larrow  compass  of  one  sedan-chair.     Many  were  the  expressions  of 

pproval  and  admiration  which  greeted  Mr,  Grummer,  as  he  headed 

cavalcatle,  stafi"  in  hand  ;  loud  and  long  were  the  shouts  which 

raised  by  the  unsoaped  ;  and  amidst  these  nnited  teBtimonlak 
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of  public  approbation,  the  procession  moved  slowly  and  majeatieallj 
along. 

Mr.  Weller,  habited  in  his  morning  jacket  with  the  black  calico 
aleevea,  waa  returoing  in  a  rather  desponding  state  from  an  imsuo- 
oeBsful  survey  of  the  mysterious  house  with  the  green  gate,  when, 
raising  hia  eyes,  he  beheld  a  crowd  pouring  down  the  street,  bot- 
roimding  an  object  whick  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  sedan- 
chair.  Willing  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  failure  of  hk 
enterprise,  he  stepped  aside  to  see  the  crowd  passj  and  finding 
that  they  were  cheering  away,  very  much  to  their  own  satisfactioiij 
forthwith  began  (just  by  way  of  raising  his  spirits)  to  cheer  too^ 
with  ail  his  might  and  main. 

Mr.  Grummer  passed,  and  Mr.  Dubbley  passed,  and  the  sedan 
passed,  and  the  body-giiard  of  specials  passed,  and  Sam  was  stili 
responding  to  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  mob^  and  waving  bis 
hat  about  as  if  he  were  in  the  very  last  extreme  of  the  wildest  joy 
(though  of  cowse  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  matter  in 
hand),  when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  unexpected  appear- 
anoe  of  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  What's  the  row,  genl'm'nr'  cried  Sam,  "  Who  have  they  got 
in  this  here  watch-box  in  moumin'  1 " 

Both  gentlemen  replied  together,  but  their  words  were  lost  ii 
the  tumult. 

"  Who  is  it  1 "  roared  Sam  again* 

Once  more  was  a  joint  reply  returned ;  and  though  the  wordi 
were  inaudible,  Sam  saw  by  the  motion  of  the  two  pairs  of  hpi 
that  they  had  uttered  the  magic  word  "  Pickwick." 

This  was  enough.  In  another  minute  Mr.  Weller  had  made 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  stopped  the  chairmen,  and  confronted 
the  portly  Gnunmer. 

"  Hallo,  old  genl'm'n,"  said  Sam,  "  Who  have  you  got  in  thi» 
here  con-wayance  1 " 

"Stand  back,"  said  Mr.  Qrummer,  whose  dignity,  like  the 
dignity  of  a  great  many  other  men,  had  been  wondrously  augmented 
by  a  little  popularity. 

"  Knock  him  down,  if  he  don't,"  said  Mr.  Dubbley. 

**  I'm  wery  much  obliged  to  you,  old  geni'm'n,"  replied  Sam, 
**for  consulting  my  conwenience,  and  I'm  still  more  obliged  to  th* 
other  geuPm'n  who  looks  as  if  he'd  just  escaped  from  a  giaot'i 
carrywan,  for  his  wery  'ansome  suggcfition ;  but  I  should  perfw 
your  givin'  me  a  answer  to  my  question,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you. 
How  are  yon,  Sir  t  '*  This  last  observation  waa  addreseed  with  s 
patronising  mr  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  waa  peeping  through  the 
&ont  window. 
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Mr.  Grammer,  perfectly  Bpeechleea  with  indignation^  dragged 
the  trumcheon  with  the  brass  crown,  from  its  particular  pocket,  aiid 
flourished  it  before  Sam'a  eyes. 

" Ah"  eaid  Sam,  '* it's  wery  pretty,  'specially  the  crown,  which 
is  ancoinraon  like  the  real  one.". 

"Stand  back,"  Baid  the  outraged  Mr.  Grummet,  By  way  of 
adding  force  to  the  command,  he  thrust  the  brass  emblem  of 
royalty  into  Sam's  neckcloth  with  one  hand,  and  seized  Sam'i 
collar  with  the  olher,  a  compliment  which  Mr.  Welier  returned  by 
knocking  him  diown .  out  of  hand,  having  previously,  with  tbe 
utmoflt  oonsideration,  knocked  down  a  chairman  for  him  to  lie 
upon. 

Whether  Mr.  Winkle  was  seized  with  a  temporary  attack  of 
that  species  of  insanity  which  originates  in  a  sense  of  injm-y,  or 
animated  by  this  tlisplay  of  Mr,  Weller's  valour,  is  uncertain ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  he  no  sooner  saw  Mr.  Grammer  fall,  than  he 
made  a  terrific  onslaught  on  a  sra;tll  boy  who  stood  next  him ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Snodgraes,  in  a  truly  christian  spirit,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  take  no  one  imawares,  announced  in  a  very  loud 
tone  that  he  was  going  to  begin,  and  proceeded  to  take  off  liis 
coat  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  He  was  immediately  eor- 
roimded  and  secured  ;  and  it  is  but  common  justice  both  to  him 
and  Mr.  Winkle  to  say,  that  they  did  not  make  the  shgbte*! 
attempt  to  rescue  either  themselves  or  Mr.  Welier,  who,  after* 
most  vigorous  resistance,  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  taken 
1  prisoner.  The  procession  then  re-formed,  the  chairmen  resumed 
their  stations,  and  the  march  was  re-<x3mmenced. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  indignation  during  the  whole  of  this  proceediDg 
was  beyond  all  hounds.  He  could  just  see  Sam  u fretting  the 
BpeciiUs,  and  flying  about,  in  every  direction,  and  that  was  aU  1« 
could  see,  for  the  sedan  doors  wouldn't  open^  and  the  blinds  wouldn't 
pull  up.  At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  ilr.  Tupman,  he  managed 
to  push  open  the  roof;  and  mounting  on  the  seat,  and  steadying 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  by  placing  his  hand  on  that  gentifr 
man's  shoulder,  Jilr.  Pickwick  proceedefl  to' address  the  multitude; 
to  dwell  upon  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  which  be  had  boffl 
treated  ;  and  to  call  upon  them  to  take  notice  that  hie  servant  bsd 
been  first  assaulted.  And  in  this  order  they  reached  the  Magistrate'i 
house ;  the  chairmen  trotting,  the  prisonere  following^  Mr.  Pick- 
wick oratorising,  and  the  crowd  shouting. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

iOWmO,  AMONG  A  VARIETY  OP  PLEASAIfT  MATTBBS,  HO"W 
MAJESTIC  AND  IMPARTIAL  MR.  NXTPKINS  WAS  j  AND  HOW 
MR.  WELLBR  RETURNED  MR.  JOB  TROTTER'S  SHUTTLECOCK, 
AB  HEAVILY  AS  IT  CAME.  WITH  ANOTHER  MATTER,  WHICH 
WILL   BE   POUND   IN    ITS   PLACE. 

Violent  waa  Mr.  Weller's  indignation  as  he  was  borne  along  j 
amerous  were  the  allusions  to  the  personal  appearance  and  de- 
leanour  of  Mr.  Grummer  and  his  companion  ;  and  valorous  were 
le  defiances  to  any  six  of  the  gentlemen  present,  in  which  he 
ented  his  dissatis&ction.  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  listened 
ith  gloomy  respect  to  the  torrent  of  eloquence  which  their  leader 
oured  forth,  from  the  sedan-chair,  and  the  rapid  course  of  which, 
ot  all  Mr.  Tupman's  earnest  entreaties  to  have  the  lid  of  the 
ehicle  closed,  were  able  to  check  for  an  instant.  But  Mr. 
teller's  anger  quickly  gave  way  to  curiosity,  when  the  procession 
imed  down  the  identical  court-yard  in  which  he  had  met  with 
ae  runaway  Job  Trotter:  and  curiosity  was  exchanged  for  a 
ieling  of  the  most  gleeful  astonishment,  when  the  all-important 
Ir.  Grummer,  commanding  the  sedan-bearers  to  halt,  advanced 
rith  dignified  and  portentous  steps,  to  the  very  green  gate  from 
rhich  Job  Trotter  had  emerged,  and  gave  a  mighty  pull  at  the 
lell-handle  which  hung  at  the  side  thereof.  The  ring  was  answered 
)y  a  very  smart  and  pretty-faced  servant-girl,  who,  after  holding 
ip  her  hands  in  astonishment  at  the  rebellious  appearance  of  the 
)ri8oners,  and  the  impassioned  language  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  sum- 
noned  Mr.  Muzzle.  Mr.  Muzzle  opened  one-half  of  the  carriage 
^te,  to  admit  the  sedan,  the  captured  ones,  and  the  specials ;  and 
mmediately  slammed  it  in  the  faces  of  the  mob,  who,  indignant  at 
oeing  excluded,  and  anixious  to  see  what  followed,  relieved  their 
feelings  by  kicking  at  the  gate  and  ringing  the  bell,  for  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards.  In  this  amusement  they  all  took  part  by  turns, 
except  three  or  four  fortunate  individuals,  who  having  discovered 
I  grating  in  the  gate  which  conmianded  a  view  of  nothing,  were 
staring  through  it,  with  the  same  indefatigable  perseverance  with 
which  people  will  flatten  their  noses  against  the  fi-ont  windows  of 
a  chemist's  shop,  when  a  drunken  man,  who  has  been  run  over  b^ 
a  dog-cart  in  the  street,  ia  undergoing  a  surgical  Vii&p«c\.\OTi  va.  ^^ 
ii^t-parJour. 
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At  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the  houBe  door,  which 
were  guarded  on  either  aide  by  an  American  aloe  in  a  green  tub^ 
the  scdan-ehair  stopped ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  hia  friends  were 
conducted  into  the  hall,  from  whence,  having  been  previously  m- 
I  nounced  by  Muzzle,  and  ordered  in  by  liir.  Nupkine,  they  were 
ushered  intf>  the  worshipful  presence  of  that  public -Bpirit«d 
oflBcer. 

The  scene  wm  an  impresaiTC  one,  well  calculated  to  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  culpritSj  and  to  impress  them  with  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  stem  majesty  of  the  law.  In  front  of  a  big 
book-casCj  in  a  big  chair,  behind  a  big  table,  and  before  a  big 
Tolume,  sat  Mr.  NupkinSj  looking  a  full  size  larger  than  any  one 
of  them,  big  as  they  were.  The  table  was  adorned  with  piles  of 
papers :  and  above  the  further  end  of  it,  appeared  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Jinks,  who  was  busOy  engaged  in  looking  aa 
busy  as  possible.  The  party  having  all  entered,  Muzzle  careMly 
closed  the  door,  and  placed  himself  behmd  his  maflter'a  chair  to 
await  his  orders ;  Mr.  Nupkins  threw  himself  baek,  with  thrifling 
solemnity,  and  ecrutiniHed  the  faces  of  hi«  unwilling  visiters. 

*'  Now,  Grumraer,  who  is  that  persoii  1 "  said  Mr.  Nupkina, 
pointing  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who,  as  the  spokesman  of  his  fricEda, 
stood  hat  in  hand,  bowing  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  respect 

"This  here's  Pickvick,  your  wash-up,"  said  Grummer. 

"  Come,  none  o*  that  'ere,  old  Strike-a-light,"  interposed  Mr. 
Weller,  elbowing  himself  into  the  front  rank — "  Beg  your  jmrdon, 
Sir,  but  this  here  officer  o'  youm  in  the  gambooge  tops,  'uJl  nerer 
earn  a  decent  livin'  as  a  master  o'  the  ceremonies  any  vere.  This 
here,  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  thniating  Grummer  aside,  and 
addressing  the  Magistrate  with  pleasant  familiarity—"  This  here 
ifl  S.  Pickvick,  Esquire ;  this  here's  Mr.  Tupman ;  that  *ere'8  Mr. 
Snodgrassj  and  furder  on,  next  him  on  the  t'other  side,  Mr. 
Winkle — all  wery  nice  genl'm'n.  Sir,  as  youll  be  wery  happy  to 
have  the  acquaintance  on  ;  so  the  sooner  yon  commits  these  hen 
officers  o*  yourn  to  the  tresui-mill  for  a  month  or  two,  the  sooner 
we  shall  b«gin  to  be  on  a  pleasant  understanding.  Business  fint, 
pleasure  artcrwards,  as  King  Kichard  the  Third  said  ven  be  stabbed 
[the  fother  tang  in  the  Tower,  afore  he  amothered  the  babbies.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  addresa,  Mr.  Weller  bnished  hia  hftt 
\  with  his  right  elbow,  aud  nodded  benignly  to  Jinks,  who  had 
heard  him  throughout,  with  unspeakable  awe. 

"  Who  is  this  man,  Grummer  ^ "  said  the  Magistrate. 

"  Wery  desp'rate  ch'racter,  your  wash-up,"  replied  Grummer. 
"  He  attempted  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  aesaulted  the  officera 
so  we  took  him  into  custody,  and  brought  him  here." 
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.  did  quite  right,"  replied  the  Mag^trate.     "  He  is  evi- 
.  desperate  rulfian." 
[e  18  my  servaut,  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  an^y. 
h  I  he  is  your  Bervant,  ia  he  ? "  said  Mr.  Nupkim.     "  A 
:^cy  to  dtifeat  the  ends  of  juBticej,  and  murder  ittt  offioera 
ick'a  servant.     Put  that  down,  Mr.  Jiuka." 
i  Jiuks  did  so. 

pat's  your  name,  tellowT"  thundered  Mr.  Nupkiba. 
■ller,"  replied  Sam, 

I  very  good  name  for  the   Newgate  Calendar,"  said  Mr. 
ta. 
was  a  joke  ;  bo  JinkB,  Gnimmer,  Dsxbbleyj  aU  the  specials, 
;le,  went  into  fits  of  laughter  of  five  minutes'  duration, 
down  his  name^  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate. 
'0  L'fl,  old  feller,"  said  Sam. 
an   onfortunate   special   laughed  again,  whereupon   the 

tate  threatened  to  commit  him,  instantly.     It's  a  daugerouB 
ughing  at  the  wrong  man,  in  these  cases, 
ere  do  you  Uve  ? "  said  the  Magistrate, 
e-ever  I  can/'  replied  Sam. 

dowu  that,  Mr.  Jinks/'  said  the  Magistrate,  who  was 
ig  into  a  rage, 
core  it  under,"  said  Sam. 

le  is  a  vagabond^  Mr.  Jinks/'  said  the  Magistrate.     "  He  is 
bond  on  his  own  statement,  is  he  not,  Mr.  Jinks  1 " 
fctainly.  Sir." 
hen  ril  commit  him — I'll  comimit  him,  as  such/'  said  Mr. 

OS. 

his  is  a  wery  impartial  country  for  justice,"  said  Sam. 
e  ain't  a  magistrate  going,  as  don't  commit  himself,  twice  aa 
iS  he  commits  other  people,** 

j;bis  sally  another  special  laughed,  and  then  tried  to  look  bo 
fturally  solemn,   that   the  Magistrate  detected    him   im- 

ay. 

tnmmer,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  reddening  with  passion,  "  how 
b  select  such  an  inefficient  and  disreputable  person  for  a 
i»n8table,  as  that  man  ?     How  dare  you  do  it,  Sir  1 " 
am  very  sorry,  your  wash-up/'  stammered  Grummer. 
eiy  sorry  !  "  said  the  furious  Magistrate.     "  You  shall  te- 
r  this  neglect  of  duty,  Mr,  Grummer ;  you  shall  be  made  an 
le  of.     Take  that  fellow's  stafiF  away.     He's  drunk.     You're 
lUow." 
not  drunk,  your  worship,"  said  the  man. 
are  drunk,"  returned  the  Magistrate.     '*B.ow  ^LajM  ^ow 
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say  you  are  not  drunk,  Sir,  when  I  say  you  are  t     Doesn't  be 

Bmell  of  fipirits,  Gnimmer  ? " 

"Horrid,  your  waBh-up/'  replied  Grummer,  who  had  a  va^ 
baipreaaion  that  there  was  a  smell  of  mm  somewhere. 

"I  knew  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins.  "I  saw  he  waa  dnmk 
when  he  first  came  into  the  room,  by  his  exciteti  eye.  Did  yon 
obBeire  his  excited  eye,  Mr.  J  inks  t" 

"Certainly,  Sir," 

"  I  haven't  touched  a  drop  of  Bpirita  this  morning,"  Baid  tb« 
man,  who  was  as  eober  a  fellow  as  need  he. 

"How  dare  you  teE  me  a  falsehood?"  eaid  Mr.  Nupkina, 
"Isn't  he  drunk  at  this  moment,  Mr.  J  inks  1" 

"Certainly,  Sir,"  replied  Jinka. 

'*  Mr.  Jinks,"  eaid  the  Magistrate,  "  I  shall  commit  that  man, 
for  contempt.     Make  out  his  committal,  Mr.  Jinks.'* 

And  committed  the  special  would  have  been,  only  Jinks,  who 
was  the  Magistrate's  adviser,  having  had  a  legal  education  of  three 
years  in  a  couotiy  attorney's  office,  whispered  the  Magistrate  that 
he  thought  it  wouldn't  do ;  bo  the  Magiatrate  made  a  speech,  and 
said,  that  in  consideration  of  the  special's  family,  he  would  merely 
reprimand  and  discharge  him.  Accordingly,  the  special  was  abused 
vehemently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sent  ahout  his  business : 
and  Grummer,  Dubbley,  Muzzle,  and  all  the  other  specials  ana"' 
mured  their  admiration  of  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Nupkins, 

"  Now,  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate,  "  swear  Gnimmer." 

Grummer  waa  sworn  directly ;  but  as  Grummer  wandered,  and 
Mr,  Nupkins'  dinner  was  nearly  ready,  Mr.  Nupkins  cut  the 
matter  short,  by  putting  leading  questions  to  Gnimraer,  whid 
Grummer  answered  as  nearly  in  the  aflSirmatiTe  as  he  could, 
the  examination  went  oflf,  all  very  smooth  and  comfortable ;  asA 
two  assaults  were  proved  against  Mr.  Weller,  and  a  threat 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  a  push  against  Mr.  Snodgrasa,  And  when 
this  was  done  to  the  Ma.^istrate'B  satisfaction,  the  Magistrate 
Mr*  Jinks  consulted  in  whispers. 

The  consultation  having  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  Mr. 
retired  to  his  end  of  the  table  ■  and  the  Magistrate,  with  a  prt- 
paiatory  cough,  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair,  an<l  waa  proceeding 
to  commence  his  address,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  interposed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  interrupting  you,"  said  Mr.  Pici 
wick ;  "  but  before  you  proceed  to  express,  and  act  upon,  any 
opinion  you  may  have  formed  on  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  here,  I  must  claim  my  right  to  be  heard,  8o  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Sir."  wdd  the  Magistrate,  peremptorily 
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"  I  must  submit  to  you,  Sir,*' — said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Hold  your  tongue,  Sir,"  interposed  the  Magistrate,  "or  I 
lall  order  an  oflBcer  to  remove  you." 

"  You  may  order  your  ofl&cers  to  do  whatever  you  please,  Sir," 
iid  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  specimen  I 
ave  had  of  the  subordination  preserved  among  them,  that  what- 
ver  you  order,  they  will  execute ;  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty, 
•ir,  of  claiming  my  right  to  be  heard,  until  I  am  removed  by 
Dree." 

"Pickvick  and  principle,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  very 
udible  voice. 

"  Sam,  be  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Dumb  as  a  drum  vith  a  hole  in  it,"  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Nupkins  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  gaze  of  intense 
istonishment,  at  his  displaying  such  unwonted  temerity ;  and  was 
pparently  about  to  return  a  very  angry  reply,  when  Mr.  Jinks 
tidied  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 
?o  this,'  the  Magistrate  returned  a  half-audible  answer,  and  then 
he  whispering  was  renewed.     Jinks  was  evidently  remonstrating. 

At  length  the  Magistrate,  gulping  down  with  a  very  bad  grace 
lis  disinclination  to  hear  anything  more,  turned  to  Mr.  Pickwick, 
ind  said  sharply — "  What  do  you  want  to  say  ? " 

"First,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  sending  a  look  through  his 
spectacles,  under  which  even  Nupkins  quailed.  "  First,  I  wish  to 
bow  what  I  and  my  friend  have  been  brought  here  for  1 " 

"  Must  I  tell  him  1 "  whispered  the  Magistrate  to  Jinks. 

"  I  think  you  had  better.  Sir,"  whispered  Jinks  to  the  Magis- 
trate. 

"  An  information  has  been  sworn  before  me,"  said  the  Magis- 
trate, "  that  it  is  apprehended  you  are  going  to  fight  a  duel,  and 
that  the  other  man,  Tupman,  is  your  aider  and  abettor  in  it. 
Therefore — eh,  Mr,  Jinks?" 

"Certainly,  Sir." 

"  Therefore,  I  call  upon  you  both,  to — I  think  that's  the  course, 
Mr.  Jinks?" 

"Certainly,  Sir." 

"  To — to — what  Mr.  Jinks  ? "  said  the  Magistrate,  pettishly. 

"To  find  bail.  Sir." 

"Yes.  Therefore,  I  call  upon  you  both — as  I  was  about  to 
Jay,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  my  clerk — to  find  bail." 

"  Qood  bail,"  whispered  Mr.  Jinks. 

"  I  shall  require  good  bail,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

"  Town's-people,"  whispered  Jinks. 

"They  must  be  townVpeople,"  said  the  MagistiatA. 
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"  Fifty  poundfl  each,"  wiuapered  Jinka,  "  and  booBeholders,  ot 
course." 

"I  shall  require  two  sureties  of  fifty  pounds  each,"  aaid  the 
Magistrate  aloud,  with  great  dignity,  "ajad  they  miist  be  house- 
holders, of  courae." 

"  But,  blesB  my  heart,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who,  together 

with  Mr,  Tupman,  was  all  amazement  and  indiipiation  j  "  we  are 

perfect  strangers  in  thia  town.     I  have  as  little  knowledge  of  any 

[  houaeholdera  here,  aa  I  have  intention  of  fighting  s\  duel  with  an; 

body." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  Magistrate,  "  I  dare  aaj^-don't  yon, 
Mr.  Jinkfl?" 

"  Certainly,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  "  inquired  the  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  which  he  would  m 
doubt  have  said,  very  little  to  his  own  advantage,  or  the  Magis- 
trate's satisfaction,  if  he  had  not,  the  moment  he  ceased  speaking, 
been  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  Mr.  Weller,  with  whom  he  was  im- 
mediately engaged  in  so  earnest  a  converaation,  that  he  suffered 
the  Magistrate's  inquiry  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed.  Mr.  Nupkinj 
was  not  the  man  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Idnd  twice  over ;  a&d 
so,  with  another  preparatory  cough,  he  proceeded,  amidst  tbe 
reverential  and  admiring  silence  of  the  constables,  to  pronounce 
his  decision. 

He  should  fiue  Weller  two  pounds  for  the  first  assault,  and 
three  pounds  for  the  second.  He  should  fine  Winkle  two  pounda, 
and  Snodgrass  oue  pound,  besides  requiring  them  to  enter  into 
their  own  recognizaucea  to  keep  the  peace  towards  all  His  Majesty^ 
subjects,  and  especially  towards  his  Uege  servant,  Daniel  Grummer, 
Pickwick  and  Tupman  he  had  already  held  to  bail 

Immediately  on  the  Magistrate  ceasing  to  speak,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
with  a  smile  mantling  on  his  again-good-humoured  coimteQanoe, 
stepped  forward,  and  said— 

'  I  beg  the  Magistrate's  pardon,  but  may  I  request  a  fe« 
minutes'  private  conversation  with  him,  on  a  matter  of  deep 
importance  to  himself  1 " 

*'  What !  "  said  the  Magistrate. 

Mr,  Pickwick  repeated  his  request. 

'^This  is  a  most  extraordinary  request,"  said  the  Magistrate— 
"  A  private  interview  I " 

"A  private  interview,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  firmly;  "only 
as  a  part  of  the  information  which  I  wish  to  communicate  ii 
derived  from  my  servant,  I  should  wish  him  to  be  present" 

The  Magistrate  looked  at  Mr.  Jinks.  Mr.  Jinks  looked  at  the 
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Magistrate,  and  the  officers  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
Mr.  Nupkhis  turned  suddenly  pale.  Could  the  man  Weller,  in  a 
moment  of  remorse,  have  divulged  some  secret  conspiracy  for  his 
assassination  1  It  was  a  dreadful  thought.  He  was  a  public 
man ;  and  he  turned  paler,  as  he  thought  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Mr. 
Perceval 

The  Magistrate  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  again,  and  beckoned 
Mr.  Jinks. 

« What  do  you  think  of  this  request,  Mr.  Jinks  1 "  murmured 
Mr.  Nupkins. 

Mr.  Jinks,  who  didn't  exactly  know  what  to  think  of  it, 
and  was  afraid  he  might  offend,  smiled  feebly,  after  a  dubious 
fashion,  and,  screwing  up  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  shook  his 
head  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

"  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate,  gravely,  "  you  are  an  ass, 
Sir." 

At  this  little  expression  of  opinion,  Mr.  Jinks  smiled  again — 
rather  more  feebly  than  before — and  edged  himself,  by  degrees, 
back  into  his  own  comer. 

Mr.  Nupkins  debated  the  matter  within  himself  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  requesting  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Sam  to  follow  him,  led  the  way  into  a  small  room 
which  opened  into  the  justice  parlour.  Desiring  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
walk  to  the  further  end  of  the  little  apartment,  and  holding  his 
hand  upon  the  half-closed  door,  that  he  might  be  able  to  effect  an 
immediate  escape,  in  case  there  was  the  least  tendency  to  a 
(hsplay  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Nupkins  expressed  his' readiness  to  hear 
the  communication,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"it  affects  yourself,  and  your  credit,  materially.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe.  Sir,  that  you  are  harbouring  in  your  house,  a 
gross  impostor ! " 

"  Two,"  intermpted  Sam,  "  Mulberry  agin  all  natur,  for  tears 
and  willainny." 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "if  I  am  to  render  myself  in- 
telligible to  this  gentleman,  I  must  beg  you  to  controul  your 
feelings." 

"  Wery  sorry.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  but  when  I  think 
o'  that  'ere  Job,  I  can't  help  opening  the  waive  a  inch  or  two." 

"  In  one  word,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  is  my  servant  right 
in  suspecting  that  a  certain  Captain  Fitz-Marshall  is  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  here  ?  Because,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  saw  that 
Mr.  Nupkins  was  about  to  offer  a  very  indignant  intermption — 
**  because,  if  he  b^  I  know  that  person  to  be  a — '' 
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"  Hush,  hmh,"  Baid  Mr.  Kupkine,  closing  the  door.  "  Knoi 
him  to  be  what,  Sir  1 " 

"An  unprincipled  adventurer — a  dishonourable  character — i 
man  who  preys  upon  eociety,  and  makes  easily-deceived  peopk 
hie  dupes,  Sir ;  his  absurd,  his  foolish^  hia  wretched  dupea,  Sir," 
said  the  excited  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  colomring  up  very  red,  and 
altering  hia  whole  manner  directly.     "  Dear  me^  Mr. — '* 

"  Pickvick,"  said  Sam. 

"  Pickwick,"  said  the  Magistratej  "dear  me,  Mr,  Hckwick — praj 
take  a  seat — you  cannot  mean  this  ?     Captain  Fitz-MarBhall ! " 

"Don't  caO  him  a  cap'en,"  eaid  Sam,  "nor  Fitz-Marshall 
neither ;  he  ain't  neither  one  nor  t'other.  He'a  a  strolling 
actor,  he  is,  and  his  name^a  Jingle ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  wolf 
in  a  mulberry  suit,  that  ere  Job  Trotter's  him." 

**  It  ia  very  true,  Sir/'  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  replying  to  the 
Magistrate's  look  of  amazement ;  "  my  only  business  Id  this  town, 
ia  to  expoee  the  peraon  of  whom  we  now  speak." 

And  ilr.  Pickwick  proceeded  to  pour  into  the  horror-Btrioken 
ear  of  Mr.  Nupkins,  an  abridged  account  of  all  Mr.  Jingle'i 
atrocities.  He  related  how  he  had  first  met  hinct,  how  be  hwl 
eloped  with  Miss  Wardle,  how  he  had  cheerfully  resigned  the  lady 
for  a  pecimiary  coneideration,  how  he  had  entrapped  him  into  I 
lady's  boardiDg-Bchool  at  midnight,  and  how  he  (Mr.  Pickwick) 
DOW  felt  it  his  duty  to  expose  hie  asBumption  of  his  present  naoM 
and  rank. 

As  the  narrative  proceeded,  all  the  warm  blood  in  the  body  of 
Mr,  Nupkins  tingled  up  into  the  very  tips  of  his  ears.  He  had 
picked  np  the  Captain  at  a  neighbouring  race-course.  Charmed 
with  hia  long  list  of  aristocratic  acquaintance,  his  extensive  travel, 
and  his  fashionable  demeanour,  Mrs.  Nupkins  and  Miss  Nupkini 
had  exhibited  Captain  ritz-Marshall^  and  quoted  Captain  Fibs- 
Marshallj  and  burled  Captain  Fitz-Marshall  at  the  devoted  beada 
of  their  select  circle  of  acquaintance,  until  their  bosom  friendi, 
Mrs.  Porkenham  and  the  Miss  Porkenhams,  and  Mr,  Sidney 
Porkeohiim,  were  ready  to  burst  with  jealousy  and  despair.  And 
now,  to  hear  after  all,  that  he  was  a  needy  adventurer,  a  Btrolling 
player,  and  if  not  a  swindler,  something  so  very  like  it,  that  I* 
was  hard  to  teU  the  difference !  Heavens !  what  would  the 
Porkenhams  sey  [  What  would  be  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Porkenham  when  he  found  that  hia  addresses  had  been  sHghted 
for  such  a  rival  1  How  ehould  he  meet  the  eye  of  old  Porkenhwa 
at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions  !=-and  what  a  handle  would  it  he  f« 
the  opposition  magisterial  party,  if  the  story  got  abroad  < 
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;  after  all,"  said  Mr.  NupMns,  brightening  up  for  a  moment, 
>ng  pause ;  "  after  all,  this  is  a  mere  statement  Captain 
shall  is  a  man  of  very  engaging  manners, — and,  I  dare 
many  enemies.  What  proof  have  you,  of  the  truth  of 
resentations  f  '* 

front  me  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "that  is  all  I 
all  I .  require.     Confront  him  with  me,  and  my  friends 
»u  will  want  no  further  proof" 

y,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  "  that  might  be  very  easily  done^ 
ill  be  here  to-night,  and  then  there  would  be  no  occasion 
the  matter  public,  just — just — ^for  the  young  man's  own 
know.     I — I — should  like  to  consult  Mrs.  Nupkuis  on  the 
of  the  step,  in  the  first  instance,  though.     At  all  events, 
vrick,  we  must  despatch  this  legal  business  before  we  can 
ing  else.     Pray  step  back  into  the  next  room," 
ihe  next  room  they  went, 
mmer,"  said  the  Magistrate,  in  an  awful  voice. 
X   wash-up,"   replied    Grummer,   with   the  smile  of  a 

le,  come.  Sir,"  said  the  Magistrate,  sternly,  "  don't  let  me 
of  this  levity  here.     It  is  very  unbecoming,  and  I  can 
»u  that  you  have  very  little  to  smile  at.     Was  the  account 
me  just  now,  strictly  true  ?     Now  be  careful.  Sir." 
IT  wash-up,"  stanmiered  Grummer,  "  I — " 
you  are  confused,  are  you  1 "  said  the  Magistrate.     "  Mr. 
»u  observe  this  confusion  1 " 
tainly,  Sir,"  replied  Jinks. 

r,"  said  the  Magistrate,  "just  repeat  your  statement, 
r,  and  again  I  warn  you  to  be  carefliL  Mr.  Jinks,  take 
I  down." 

infortunate  Grummer  proceeded  to  re-state  his  complaint, 
t  between  Mr.  Jinks's  taking  down  his  words,  and  the 
te's  taking  them  up ;  his  natural  tendency  to  rambling, 
ixtreme  confusion,  he  managed  to  get  involved,  in  some- 
ier  three  minutes,  in  such  a  mass  of  entanglement  and 
tion,  that  Mr.  Nupkins  at  once  declared  be  didn't  believe 
)  the  fines  were  remitted,  and  Mr.  Jinks  found  a  couple 
no  time.  And  all  these  solemn  proceedings  having  been 
»rily  concluded,  Mr.  Grummer  was  ignominiously  ordered 
awiPul  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  and 
rtain  tenure  of  great  men's  favour, 
t^upkins  was  a  majestic  female  in  a  blue  gauze  turban 
ht  brown  wig.  Miss  Nupkins  possessed  all  her  mamma's 
ess  without  the  turban,  and  all  her  ill-nature  mthcrait  \.\a 
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wig;  and  wheneirer  the  exercise  of  these  two  amiable  q^ualitiet 
involved  mother  and  daughter  in  some  unpletisaut  dilemma,  ai 
they  not  unfrequcntly  did,  they  both  concurred  ia  laying  the 
blame  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  l^upkins.  Accordingly,  when  Mr. 
Nupkina  sought  Mrs.  Nupkins,  and  detailed  the  communication 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mra.  Nupkins  suddenly 
recollected  that  she  had  always  expected  something  of  the  kind ; 
that  she  had  always  said  it  would  be  so  ;  that  her  avlvice  was 
never  taken  ;  that  she  really  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Nupkina 
aupixiacd  she  was ;  and  so  forth. 

"  The  idea ! "  said  Miss  Nupkina,  forcing  a  tear  of  very  acantj 
proportions,  into  the  comer  of  each  eye,  "  the  idea  of  my  being 
made  such  a  fool  of  I  " 

"  Ah  1  you  may  thank  your  papfi,  my  dear,"  said  Ma. 
Nupkina  ;  "  how  I  have  implored  and  begged  that  man  to  inqiiire 
into  the  Captain's  family  connections  ;  how  I  have  urged  and 
entreated  him  to  take  some  deciBive  step!  I  am  quite  certain 
nobody  would  believe  it—quite." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Napkins, 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  you  aggravating  thing,  don't,"  said  Mra 
Nupkina. 

"  My  love,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  "  you  professed  yourself  very 
fond  of  Captain  Fitz- Marshall.  You  have  constantly  asked  bim 
here,  my  dear,  and  you  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  introducing 
him  elsewhere." 

"Didn't  I  say  ao,  Henrietta?"  said  Mrs.  Nupkins,  appealing  to 
her  daughter  with  the  air  of  a  mmch-iiyured  female — "DidD't  I 
Bay  that  your  papa  would  turn  round,  and  lay  all  thLa,  at  my 
door  1     Didn't  I  say  bo  1 "     Here  Mrs.  Nupkins  sobbed. 

"  Oh  pa !  "  remonstrated  Miss  Nupkins.  And  here  she  sobbed 
too. 

"  Isn't  it  too  much,  when  he  has  brought  all  this  disgrace  and 
ridicule  upon  us,  for  him  to  taunt  wk  with  being  the  cause  of  itT 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Nupldtis. 

"  How  can  we  ever  shew  ourselves  in  society  I "  said  Mi» 
Nupkins. 

"  How  can  we  face  the  Porkenhams  ! "  said  Mra.  Nupkios. 

"  Or  the  Griggs's  !  "  said  Miss  Nupkins. 

"  Or  the  Slummintowkcns  !  "  said  Mrs.  Nupkins.  "  But  what 
does  your  papa  care  !  What  is  it  to  ki?/i  / "  At  this  droadfnl 
reflection,  Mrs.  Nupkins  wept  with  mental  anguish,  and  Miw 
Nupkins  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mra.  Nupkina'a  tears  continued  to  gush  forth,  with  great  velocity, 
mrfii  ahe  had  gtuned  a  little  time  to  think  the  matter  over,  whet 
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decided  in  her  own  mind,  that  the  best  thing  to  do,  would  be 
to  ask  Mi.  Pickwick  and  his  ftienda  to  remain  until  the  Captaio's 
arrival,  and  then  to  give  Mr.  Pickwick  the  opjwrtunity  he  sought. 
If  it  appeared  that  he  had  Bpoken  truly,  the  Captain  could  be 
turned  out  of  the  houae  without  noiaing  the  matter  abroad,  and 
they  could  easily  account  to  the  PorkenbamB  for  hisdisa[ipearance, 
by  Baying  that  he  had  been  appointed^  through  the  Court  infiueace 
of  his  family,  to  the  Governor-Grenerjilship  of  Sierra  Leone,  or 
Sangur  Point,  or  any  other  of  those  salubriouB  climates  which 
enchant  Europeans  so  much,  that,  when  they  once  get  there,  they 
can  hardly  ever  [jrevail  upon  themselves  to  come  back  again. 

When  Mrs.  Niipkins  dried  up  her  tears,  Miss  Napkins  dried  up 
h^a,  and  Mr.  Nupkina  was  very  gkd  to  settle  the  matter  as  Mi«. 
Napkins  had  proposed.  So  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends,  having 
washed  off  all  marks  of  their  late  encouater,  were  intrtxliiced  to 
the  ladies,  and  soon  afterwards  to  their  dinner ;  and  Mr.  Weller, 
whom  the  Magistrate  with  his  peculiar  sagacity,  had  discovered 
in  half  an  heur  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fellows  alive,  was  consigned 
to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  Mr,  Muzzle,  who  was  specially 
BiyoJned  to  take  him  below,  and  make  much  of  him. 

"  How  de  do,  Sir  1 "  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  as  he  conducted  Mr, 
Weller  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

"  Why,  no  con-siderable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
fljy  system,  siuce    I  see  you  cocked  up  behind   your   governor's 

fin  the  parlour,  a  little  vile  ago,"  replied  Sam. 
You  will  excuse  my  not  taking  more  notice  of  you  then,"  said 
Muzzle.       "You   see,    miister    hadn't   introduced   us,    then. 
Lord,  h(»w  fond  he  m  of  you,  Mr.  Weller,  to  be  sure ! " 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  wiiat  a  pleaaaut  chap  he  is  ! " 

"Ain't  her'  replied  Mr.  Muzzle. 

"  So  much  humour,"  said  Sam. 

"And  such  a  man  to  speak,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle.  "How  hia 
ideas  flow,  don't  they  ? " 

"  Wonderful,"  replied  Sam ;  "they  comes  a  pouring  out,  knocking 
each  other's  he^s  bo  fast,  that  they  seems  to  stun  one  another ; 
you  hardly  know  what  he's  arter,  do  you  ? " 

"  That's  the  great  merit  of  his  style  of  speaking/'  rejoined  Mr. 
Muzzle.  "  Take  care  of  the  last  step,  Mr.  Weller,  Would  you  like 
to  wash  your  hands,  Sir,  before  we  join  the  ladies  1  Here's  a  sink, 
with  the  water  kiid  on.  Sir,  and  a  clean  jack  towel  behind  the  door." 

'•Ah,  perhaps  I  may  as  vel  have  a  rinse,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
applying  plenty  of  yellow  soap  to  the  towel,  and  rubbing  away, 
till  his  face  shone  agaia     "  How  many  ladie-s  are  there?" 

"Only   two    ill   our  kitchen,"   said   Mr.   Muzzle,    *'oook    and 
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'otiAemaid.  We  keep  a  boy  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  •  g 
befiidee,  but  they  dine  in  the  waabua." 

"  Oh,  they  dinea  in  the  waahuB,  do  thpy  1 "  said  Mr.  WeUcr. 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Muzzle,  "  we  tried  'em  at  our  table  whc 
they  first  come>  but  we  couldn't  keep  'em.  The  gal'a  manners  ; 
dreadM  vulgar ;  and  the  boy  breathes  so  very  hard  while  he 
eating,  that  we  found  it  imposaible  to  sit  at  table  with  him.^' 

"  What  a  young  grampus  1 "  said  Mr,  Weller. 

"Oh,  dreadful,"  rejoined  Mr  Muzzle ;  "but  that  ia  the  wore 
of  country  serTice,  Mr.  Weller  ;  the  juniore  is  always  so  very  savage 
This  way,  Sir,  if  you  please— this  way." 

And  preceding  Mr,  Weller,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  Mr 
Muzzle  conducted  him  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Mary,"  edd  Mr.  Muzzle  to  the  pretty  aervant-girl,  "  this  ii 
Mr.  Weller,  a  gentleman  as  master  has  sent  down»  to  be  made  w 
comfortable  as  possible." 

"  And  your  master's  a  knowin'  hand — and  has  just  sent  me  ti 
the  right  ]»lace,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  glance  of  admiratioa  b 
Mary.  "If  I  was  master  o'  this  here  house,  I  should  alvays  fiat 
the  materials  for  comfort  vere  Mary  vaa." 

"  Lor,  Mr.  WeUer  ! "  said  Mary,  blushing. 

"  Well,  I  never  I "  ejaculated  the  cook. 

"  Bless  me,  cook,  I  forgot  you,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle.  **  Mr.  Wdfit 
let  me  introduce  you." 

"  How  are  you,  Ma'am  1 "  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Wery  glad  to  » 
you,  indeed  ;  and  hope  our  acquaintance  may  be  a  long  'un^  as  thi 
gen'lm'u  said  to  the  fi'  pun'  note." 

When  this  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been  gone  throu^ 
the  cook  and  Mary  retired  into  the  back  kitchen  to  titter  for  tei 
minutes  J  and  then  returning,  aU  giggles  and  blushes,  they  sa 
down  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Weller's  easy  manner  and  conversational  powers  had  sid 
irresistible  influence  with  his  new  friends,  that  before  the  dinne 
was  half  over,  they  were  on  a  footing;  of  perfect  intimacy,  and  ii 
possession  of  a  full  account  of  the  delinquency  of  Job  Trotter. 

"I  never  couhl  a-be^r  that  Job,"  Baid  Mary. 

"  No  more  you  never  ousrht  to,  my  dciar,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Why  not  1 "  inquired  Mary. 

"  Cos  ugliness  and  sviudiin'  never  ought  to  be  formiliar  vitl 
elegance  and  wirtew,"  replied  Mr.  Weller      "Ought  they, 

"Not  by  no  means,"  replied  that  gentleman. 
Here  Mary  laughed,  and  said  the  cook  had  made  her ;  and  tl 
eook  laughed,  and  said  she  hadn't. 
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"I  han't  got  a.  glasa,"  said  Mary. 

"  Drink  vith  me,  my  dear/'  said  Mr.  Weller.  "Put  your  lipi 
to  this  here  tumbler,  and  then  I  can  kiss  you  by  deputy." 

"  For  sbame,  Mr.  Weller/'  eaid  Maiy, 

"  What'a  a  shame,  my  dear  1 " 

"Talkin'in  that  way." 

"Non-^ense  ;  it  ain't  no  harm.     It's  natur;  ain't  it,  cookt*' 

"  Doa't  ask  me  imperence,"  replied  the  cook,  in  a  high  state  o( 
delight :  and  hereupon  the  cook  and  Mary  laughed  again,  till  whit 
hetween  the  beer,  and  the  cold  meat,  and  the  laughter  combioei 
the  latter  young  lady  waa  brought  to  the  verge  of  choakiug— an 
alarming  crisis  from  which  eke  was  only  recoTcred  by  sundry  pat> 
of  the  back,  and  other  necessary  attentions,  moat  delicately  admin- 
istered by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  joUity  and  conviviality,  a  loud  ring  w«i 
heaid  at  the  garden-gate,  to  which  the  young  gentleman  who  took 
his  meals  in  the  waah-houae,  immediately  responded.  Mr.  Weller 
was  in  the  height  of  hia  attentions  to  the  pretty  housemaid ;  M^ 
Muzale  waa  busy  doing  the  honoura  of  the  table  ;  and  the  cook  I 
just  paused  to  laugh,  in  the  very  act  of  raising  a  huge  morsell 
her  lips,  when  the  kitchen-door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Job 
Trotter. 

We  have  eaid  in  walked  Mr,  Job  Trotter,  but  the  statement  ii 

not  distinguished  by  our  usual  scrupuloug  ariherence  to  fact     The 

[  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Trotter  appeared.     He  ivould  have  walked 

I  in,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so  indeed,  when  catching  sight 

1  of  Mr.  WeUer,  he  involuntarily  shnmk  back  a  pace  or  two,  wid 

sUxid  gazing  on  the  unexpected  scene  before  him,  perfectly  mo^oo- 

leas  with  amazement  and  terror. 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Sam,  rising  with  great  glee.     "  Why ' 
were  that  wery  moment  a  spealdng  o'  yom.     How  ar«  youl    Vd 
have  you  been  ?     Come  in." 

And  laying  his  hand  on  the  mulberry  collar  of  the  imp 
Job,  Mr.  Weller  dragged  him  into  the  kitchen ;  and  locking  1 
door,  handed  the  key  to  Mr.  Muzzle,  who  very  coolly  buttoned  1 
up,  in  a  side-pocket. 

"  Well,  here's  a  game,"  cried  Sam.  "  Only  think  o'  my  mftster 
havin'  the  pleaaure  o'  meeting  your'n,  up  stairs,  and  me  havio'  the 
joy  o'  meetin'  you  down  here.  How  are  you  gettin'  on,  and  how 
ia  the  chandlery  bis'aess  likely  to  do  I  Vel,  I  am  ao  glad  to  «« 
you.  How  happy  you  look.  If  s  quite  a  treat  to  see  you,  ain't  it, 
Mr.  Muazlel" 

"Quite,"  eaid  Mr.  Muzzle. 

"So  cheerful  he  ib/'  wld  Sun. 
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"In  such  good  spirits,"  said  Muzzle. 

"And  BO  glad  to  see  us — that  makes  it  so  mnch  more  comfort- 
able," said  Sam.     "  Sit  down ;  sit  down." 

Mr.  Trotter  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  into  a  chair  by  the 
fireside.  He  cast  his  small  eyes  first  on  Mr.  Weller,  and  then  on 
Mr.  Muzzle,  but  said  nothing. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Sam,  "afore  these  here  ladies,  I  should  just 
like  to  ask  you,  as  a  sort  of  curiosity,  vether  you  don't  con-sider 
yourself  as  nice  and  yell-behayed  a  young  gen'lm'n  as  erer  used  a 
pink  check  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  number  four  collection  1 " 

"  And  as  was  ever  agoing  to  be  married  to  a  cook,"  said  that 
lady,  indignantly,  "  The  willin ! " 

"  And  leave  off  his  evil  ways,  and  set  up  in  the  chandlery  line, 
arterwards,"  said  the  housemaid. 

"  Now,  111  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle, 
aolemnly,  enraged  at  the  last  two  allusions,  "  this  here  lady  (point- 
ing to  the  cook)  keeps  company  with  me ;  and  when  you  presume, 
Sir,  to  talk  of  keeping  chandlers'  shops  with  her,  you  injure  me  in 
(me  of  the  most  delicatest  points  in  which  one  man  can  injure 
another.     Do  you  understand  that,  Sir  t " 

Here  Mr.  Muzzle,  who  had  a  great  notion  of  his  eloquence,  in 
vhich  he  imitated  his  master,  paused  for  a  reply. 

But  Mr.  Trotter  made  no  reply.  So  Mr.  Muzzle  proceeded  in 
I  solemn  manner — 

"  It's  very  probable,  Sir,  that  you  won't  be  wanted  up  stairs  for 
several  minutes.  Sir,  because  my  master  is  at  this  moment  par- 
ticnlarly  engaged  in  settling  the  hash  of  your  master.  Sir;  and 
therefore  you'll  have  leisure,  Sir,  for  a  little  private  talk  with  me. 
Sir.    Do  you  understand  that^  Sir  1 " 

Mr.  Muzzle  again  paused  for  a  reply ;  and  again  Mr.  Trotter 
disappointed  him. 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle.  "  I'm  very  sorry  to  have  to 
eiplain  myself  before  the  ladies,  but  the  urgency  of  the  case  will 
be  my  excuse.  The  back  kitchen's  empty,  Sir ;  if  you  will  step  in 
there,  Sir,  Mr.  Weller  will  see  fair,  and  we  can  have  mutual  satis- 
fection  'till  the  bell  rings.     Follow  me.  Sir." 

As  Mr.  Muzzle  uttered  these  words,  he  took  a  step  or  two 
towards  the  door ;  and  by  way  of  saving  time,  began  to  pull  off 
hifl  coat  as  he  walked  along. 

Now  the  cook  no  sooner  heard  the  concluding  words  of  this 
desperate  challenge,  and  saw  Mr.  Muzzle  about  to  put  it  into 
execution,  than  she  uttered  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek;  and 
rushing  on'  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  who  rose  from  his  chair  on  the 
instant,  tore  and  buffeted   his  large  flat  face,  with  »3i  «;ii«x\Q 
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peculiar  to  exdted  females,  and  twining  her  hands  in  hi^ 
black  hair,  tore  therefrom  about  enough  to  make  five  or  six  dos 
of  the  very  largeat-aized  mourning -rings.  Having  accompliBb 
thia  feat  with  all  the  ardour  which  her  devoted  love  for  Mr.  Miua 
inspired,  she  staggered  hack ;  and  being  a  latiy  of  very  excital 
and  delicate  feelinpj  instantly  fell  under  the  dresser,  and 
away. 

At  thiii  moment,  the  bell  rang. 

"  That's  for  you,  Job  Trotter,"  said  Sam ;  and  before  lit 
Trotter  could  offer  remonstrance  or  reply— even  before  he  hi 
time  to  stanch  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  insensible  lady — Sa 
seized  one  arm  and  Mn  Muzzle  the  other ;  and  one  pulling  befoi 
and  the  other  pushing  behind,  they  conveyed  him  up  stairs,  ai 
into  the  parlour. 

It  was  an  impressive  tableau.  Alfred  Jingle,  Esquire,  d| 
Captain  Fitz-MarahaUj  was  standing  near  the  door  with  his  hat 
hia  hand,  and  a  smite  on  his  face,  wholly  unmoved  by  hia  n 
unpleasant  situation.  Confronting  him,  stood  Mr.  Pickwick,  Wl 
had  evidently  been  inculcating  some  high  moral  lesson,  for  ! 
left  hand  was  beneath  his  coat  tail,  and  hia  right  extended 
air,  aa  waa  his  wont  when  delivering  himself  of  an  impreesi 
address.  At  a  little  distance  stood  Mr.  Tupman  with  indigna 
countenance,  carefully  held  hack  by  hia  two  younger  friends ;  « 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room  were  Mr.  Nupkins,  Mrs.  Nuptu 
and  Miss  NUpkins,  gloomily  grand,  and  savagely  vexed, 

"What  prevents  me,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  with  magisteri 
dignity,  as  Job  was  brought  in — *'  what  prevents  me  from  detai 
ing  these  men  aa  rogues  and  impostors?  It  is  a  foolish  mere 
What  prevents  me  1 "  ^M 

"Pride,  old  fellow^  pride,"  replied  Jingle,  quite  at  hiafl 
"Wouldn't  do— no  go — caught  a  captain,  eh"? — ha!  ha!  it 
good — husband  for  daughter — biter  bit — make  it  public — not  1 
worlds— look  stupid — very  t " 

"Wretch,"  said  Mrs,  Nupkina,  "we  scorn  your  base 
tions." 

"  I  always  hated  him,"  added  Henrietta. 

"  Ob,  of  course,"  said  Jingle.  "  TaU  young  man — old  lover 
Sidney  Porkenham — ^rich- — fine  fellow — not  so  rich  as  capts 
though,  eh  1— ^turn  him  away — off  with  him — anything  for  capts 
— ^nothing  like  captain  anywhere — all  the  giria — raving  mad 
eh.  Job,  eh  r' 

Here  Mr.  Jui£rle  laughed  very  heartily ;  and  Job,  rubbing 
hands  with  delight,  uttered  the  first  eound  be  had  given  veni 
since  he  entered  the  house — a  low  noiaeleas  chuckle,  which  >eeB 
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x>  intiinate  that  he  ei^oyed  his  laugh  too  much,  to  let  any  of  it 
ascape  in  sound. 

"  Mr.  Nupkins,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "  this  is  not  a  fit  conversa- 
tion for  the  servants  to  overhear.    Let  these  wretches  be  removed." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins.     "  Muzzle." 

«*  Your  worship." 

•*  Open  the  front  door." 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"Leave  the  house,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  waving  his  hand 
emphatically. 

Jingle  smiled,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Stay,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Jingle  stopped. 

"I  might,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "have  taken  a  much  greater 
levenge  for  the  treatment  I  have  experienced  at  your  hands,  and 
that  of  your  hypocritical  friend  there." 

Here  Job  Trotter  bowed  with  great  politeness,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart 

"  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  gradually  angry,  "  that  I 
might  have  taken  a  greater  revenge,  but  I  content  myself  with 
tzposing  you,  which  I  consider  a  duty  I  owe  to  society.  This  is  a 
laniency,  Sir,  which  I  hope  you  will  remember." 

When  Mr.  Pickwick  arrived  at  this  point.  Job  Trotter,  with 
luetious  gravity,  applied  his  hand  to  his  ear,  as  if  desirous  not  to 
lose  a  syllable  he  uttered. 

"And  I  have  only  to  add,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  now 
thoroughly  angry,  "  that  I  consider  you  a  rascal,  and  a — a  ruffian 
— and — and  worse  than  any  man  I  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  except 
tiiat  very  pious  and  sanctifiai  vagabond  in  the  mulberry  livery." 

"  Ha !  ha  1 "  said  Jingle,  "  good  fellow,  Pickwick — fine  heart — 
•tout  old  boy — but  must  not  be  passionate — bad  thing,  very — bye, 
bye — see  you  again  some  day — keep  up  your  spirits — ^now  Job 
-trot" 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Jingle  stuck  on  his  hat  in  his  old 
fiuhion,  and  strode  out  of  the  roouL  Job  Trotter  paused,  looked 
roimd,  smiled,  and  then  with  a  bow  of  mock  solemnity  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  a  wink  to  Mr.  Weller,  the  audacious  tdyness  oi 
which,  baffles  all  description,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  hopeful 
Oiaster. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Mr.  Weller  was  following. 

"Sir." 

"Stay  here." 

Mr.  Weller  seemed  uncertain. 

**  Stay  here,"  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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"  Mayn't  I  polish  that  ere  Job  off,  in  the  front  garde: 
Mr.  Weller. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Mayn't  I  kick  him  out  q'  the  gate,  SirT'  said  Mr.  ^ 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  replied  his  master. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  engagement,  Mr.  Weller  la 
a  moment,  discontented  and  unhappy.  But  his  coiratenani 
diately  cleared  up,  for  the  wily  Mr.  Muzzle,  by  oonoealingf: 
behind  the  street  door,  and  ruahing  violently  out^  at 
instant,  contrived  with  great  dexterity  to  overtmra  both  M 
and  Me  attendant,  down  the  flight  of  steps,  into  the  Amer 
tubs  that  stood  beneath, 

"  Having  discharged  my  duty,  Sir/'  said  Mr.  PickwidI 
Nupkins,  "  I  will,  with  my  friends,  bid  you  farewell     V 
thank  you  for  such  hospitality  as  we  have  received,  pemii 
assure  you  in  our  joint  namea  that  we  should  not  have  acc^ 
or  consented  to  extricate  ouraelvea  in  this  way,  from  our  p] 
dilemma,  had  we  not  been  impelled  by  a  strong  sense  J[ 
'  We  retiuTQ  to  London  tc^morrow.     Your  secret  is  safe  wit4 

Having  thus  entered  his  prot^t  against  their  treatment 
morning,  Mr,  Pickwick  bowed  low  to  the  ladies ;  and  nt 
standing  the  solicitations  of  the  family,  left  the  room  with  hi 

'*  Get  yom-  hat,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"It's  below  Btaira,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  and  he  ran  down 

Now  there  was  nobody  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  pret1 
maid ;  and  as  Sam's  bat  was  mislaid,  he  had  to  look  U 
the  pretty  housemaid  lighted  him.  They  had  to  look  all 
place  for  the  hat ;  and  the  pretty  housemaid,  in  her  anxi 
find  it,  went  down  on  her  knees,  and  tnmed  over  all 
that  were  heaped  together  in  a  little  corner  by  the  door. 
an  awkward  corner.  You  couldn't  get  at  it  without  shm 
door  first. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid.    "  This  is  it, 

"  Let  me  look,"  said  Sam. 

The  pretty  housemaid  had  stood  the  candle  on  the  floori 
it  gave  a  very  dim  light,  Sam  was  obliged  to  go  down  on 
before  he  could  see  whether  it  really  was  his  own  bat  or  nc 
was  a  remarkably  small  corner,  and  so — it  was  nobody's 
the  man's  who  bmlt  the  house—Sam  and  the  pretty 
were  necessarily  very  close  together, 

*'  Yes,  this  is  it,"  said  Sam,     "  Good  bye," 

"  Gnood  bye,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid- 

"  Good  bye,"  said  Sam  ;  and  as  he  said  it,  he  dropped; 
that  had  cost  so  much  trouble  looking  for. 
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"  How  awkward  you  are,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid.  "  You'll 
366  it  again,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

So  just  to  prevent  his  losing  it  again,  she  put  it  on  for  him. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  pretty  housemaid's  face  looked  prettier 
till,  when  it  was  raised  towards  Sam's,  or  whether  it  was  the  acci- 
lental  consequence  of  their  being  so  near  each  other,  is  matter 
)f  uncertainty  to  this  day,  but  Sam  kissed  her. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  that  on  purpose,"  said  the 
jHetty  housemaid,  blushing. 

"No,  I  didn't  then,"  said  Sam;  "but  I  wiU  now." 

So  he  kissed  her  again. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  calling  over  the  bannisters. 

«  Coming,  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  running  up  stairs. 

"  How  long  you  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  There  was  something  behind  the  door,  Sir,  which  perwented 
ror  getting  it  open,  for  ever  so  long,"  replied  Sam. 

And  this  was  the  first  passage  of  Mr.  Weller's  first  love. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHICH  00NTAIN8  A  BBIEF  AGOOTTNT  OF  THE  PBOOBBSS  OF  THS 
ACTION   OF   BABDELL    AGAINST   PICKWICK. 

Having  accomplished  the  main  end  and  object  of  his  journey 
by  the  exposure  of  Jingle,  Mr.  Pickwick  resolved  on  immediately 
letuming  to  London,  with  the  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
tile  proceedings  which  had  been  taken  against  him,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg.  Acting  upon  this  resolution 
^tb  all  the  energy  and  decision  of  his  character,  he  mounted  to 
tile  back  seat  of  the  first  coach,  which  left  Ipswich  on  the  morning 
after  the  memorable  occurrences  detailed  at  length  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters ;  and  accompanied  by  his  three  Mends  and  Mr. 
fiamuel  Weller,  airived  in  the  metropolis  in  perfect  health  and 
■tfety,  the  same  evening. 

Here  the  friends  for  a  short  time  separated.     Messrs.  Tupman, 

tinkle,  and  Snodgrass,  repaired  to  their  several  homes  to  make 

well  preparations  as  might  be  requisite  for  their  forthcoming  visit 

to  Bingley  Dell ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  took  up  their  present 

abode  in  very  good,  old-fashioned,  and  comfortable  quarters,  to  wit, 

the  George  and  Vulture  Tavern  and  Hotel,  George  Yard,  Lombard 

I  Street. 

I      Mr.  Pickwick  had  dined,  finished  his  second  plat  of  v^bCtvcra^kKi 
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port,  pulled  his  silk  handkerchief  over  his  head,  put  his  feet  on  tin 
fender,  and  thrown  himself  back  in  an  easy  chair,  when  the  entranoa 
of  Mr,  Weller  with  his  carpet  bag,  arouaed  him  fix>m  his  tranquil 
meditations. 

''Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick- 

"Sir/'aaidMr.  WeUer. 

"I  have  just  been  thinking,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "tbfr 
having  left  a  good  many  things  at  Mrs.  Bardeirs,  in  Groswdf 
Street,  I  ought  to  arrange  for  taking  them  away,  l>efor©  I  leaf! 
town  again." 

"  Weiy  good,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  could  Bend  them  to  Mr.  Tupman's  for  the  present,  San," 
continued  Mr,  Pickwick,  "  but,  before  we  take  them  away,  it  it 
necessary  that  they  shoiild  be  looked  up,  and  put  together,  I  wuh 
you  would  step  up  to  Goswell  Street,  Sam,  and  Mxange  about  it* 

"  At  ODcCt  Sir  r'  inquireil  Mr.  WeUer. 

"  At  once,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  And  stay,  Sam,"  added 
Mr.  Pickwick,  pulling  out  hia  purse,  "There  is  some  rent  to  piy». 
The  quarter  is  not  due  till  ChriBtmaa,  but  you  may  pay  it,  am 
have  done  with  it.  A  month's  notice  termiuateB  my  tenani^. 
Here  it  is,  written  out.  Give  it,  and  tell  Mfb.  Bardell  she  mMj 
put  a  bill  up,  as  soon  as  she  likes." 

"Wery  good.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "  anythin'  more,  Sirt* 

"  Nothing  more,  Sam." 

Mr.  Weller  stepped  alowly  to  the  door,  as  if  he  expected 
something  further ;  slowly  opened  it,  slowly  stepped  out,  and  had 
slowly  closed  it  within  a  couple  of  inches,  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
called  out — 

"  Sam." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  stepping  quickly  back,  and  cloraig 
the  door  behind  him. 

"  I  have  no  objection,  Sam,  to  your  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
how  Mrs.  Bardell  herself,  seems  disposed  towards  me,  and  whether 
it  is  really  probable  that  this  vile  and  groundless  action  is  to  be 
carried  to  extremity.  I  say  I  do  not  object  to  your  doing  this,  if 
you  wish  it,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 

Sam  gave  a  abort  nod  of  intelligence,  and  left  the  room.  Mr. 
Pickwick  drew  the  silk  handkerchief  once  more  over  his  head,  mi 
composed  himself  for  a  nap  j  Mr.  Weller  promptly  walked  forth, 
to  execute  hia  commission. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached  Goswell  Street. 
A  couple  of  candles  were  burntng  in  the  little  front  parlour,  and  ■ 
couple  of  caps  were  reflected  on  the  window -blind.  Mrs.  BanieU 
bad  got  company. 
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Weller  Imocked  at  the  door,  and  after  a  pretty  long  interval 

pied  by  the  party  without,  in  whistling  a  tune,  and  by  the 

rithin,  in  persuading  a  refractory  flat  candle  to  allow  itself 

ghted — a  pair  of  small  boots  pattered  over  the  floor-cloth, 

ister  Bardell  presented  himself. 

3II,  young  townsMp,"  said  Sam,  "  how's  mother  t " 

le's  pretty  well,"  replied  Master  Bardell,  "so  am  I." 

3II,  that's  a  mercy,"  said  Sam ;  "  tell  her  I  want  to  speak  to 

T  hinfant  femomenon." 

.ter  Bardell,  thus  ac^ured,  placed  the  refractory  flat  candle 

bottom  stair,  and  vanished  into  the  front  parlour  with  his 

B. 

two  caps  reflected  on  the  window-blind,  were  the  respective 
esses  of  a  couple  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  most  particular  acquaint- 
'ho  had  just  stepped  in,  to  have  a  quiet  cup  of  tea,  and  a 
arm  supper  of  a  couple  of  sets  of  pettitoes  and  some  toasted 
The  cheese  was  sinmiering  and  browning  away,  most 
fidly,  in   a  little   Dutch   oven   before   the   fire,  and   the 
»  were  getting  on  deliciously  in  a  little  tin  saucepan  on 
D ;  and  Mrs.  Bardell  and  her  two  friends  were  getting  on 
ell,  also,  in  a  little  quiet  conversation  about  and  concerning 
ir  particular  friends  and  acquaintance,  when  Master  Bardell 
)ack  from  answering  the  door,  and  delivered  the  message 
ed  to  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 
r.  Pickwick's  servant ! "  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  turning  pale. 
Less  my  soul ! "  said  Mrs.  Oluppins. 
'ell,  I  raly  would  not  ha'  believed  it^  unless  I  had  ha' 
ed  to  ha'  been  here  t "  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 
.  Oluppins  was  a  little  brisk,  busy- looking  woman :  and 
mders  was  a  big,  fat,  heavy-faced  personage  ;  and  the  two 
le  company. 

.  Bardell  felt  it  proper  to  be  agitated ;  and  as  none  of  the 
exactly  knew  whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  any 
nication,  otherwise  than  through  Dodson  and  Fogg,  ought 
eld  with  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant,  they  were  all  rather  taken 
)rise.  In  this  state  of  indecision,  obviously  the  first  thing 
lone,  was  to  thump  the  boy  for  finding  Mr.  WeUer  at  the 
So  his  mother  thumped  him,  and  he  cried  melodiously, 
dd  your  noise — do — you  naughty  creetur,"  said  Mrs. 
L 

es ;  don't  worrit  your  poor  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 
he's  quite  enough   to  worrit  her,  as  it  is,  without  you, 
^,"  said  Mrs.  Oluppins,  with  sympathising  resignation. 
>h !  worse  luck,  poor  lamb ! "  said  Mi&  Sandera. 
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At   ail  which   moral  re&ectione,   Master  Bardell    howled 
louder. 

"  Now,  what  aJuill  I  do  1 "  Baid  Mrs.  Bardell  to  Mrs.  Chippi 

*'/  think  you  ought  to  Bee  him,"  replied  Mrs.  Oluppina.  "1 
on  no  account  without  a  witness." 

"/  think  two  witnesses  would  be  more  lawful,"  said  M 
Sanders,  who,  hke  the  other  friend,  was  buisting  with  curioaity. 

"  Perhaps,  he'd  better  come  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins,  eagerly  catching  at 
idea  —  "Walk  in,  young  man;  and  shut  the  street  door  fe 
please." 

Mr.  Weller  iminediately  took  the  hint ;  and  presenting  hinu 
in  the  parlour,  explained  his  husinesa  to  Mrs.  Bardell,  thus— 

"  Wery  eorry  to  'casion  any  personal   iuconwenience,  MaV 
as  the  houaebreaker  said  to  the  old  lady  vhen  he  put  her  on 
tire ;  but  aa  me  and  my  governor's  only  just  come  to  town,  and 
just  going  away  agin,  it  csan't  be  helped  you  see," 

"  Of  course,  the  young  man  can't  help  the  faults  of  his  maati 
aaid  Mrs,  Oluppina,  much  struck  by  Mr,  Weller's  appearance  I 
conversation. 

"Certainly  not/'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Sanders,  who,  from  oert 
wistful  glances  at  the  Uttle  tin  saucepan,  seemed  to  be  engaged 
a  mental  calculation  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  pettitoes,  in 
event  of  Sam's  being  asked  to  etop  supper. 

"  So  all  I've  come  about^  is  just  this  here,"  said  Sam,  dif 
gardiog  the  interruption — "Eirst,  to  give  my  govemor'a  notice 
there  it  is.  Secondly,  to  pay  the  rent— here  it  is.  Thiidlj, 
say  as  all  his  things  is  to  be  put  together,  and  given  to  any  h 
as  we  sends  for  'em.  Fourthly,  that  you  may  let  the  place  as  a 
as  you  like — and  that's  all." 

"  Whatever  has  happened,"  said  Mrs,  Bardell,  "  I  always  hi 
aaid  and  ahvays  will  say,  that  in  every  respect  but  one,  Mr.  Pi 
wick  has  always  behaved  himself  like  a  perfect  gentleman.  ] 
money  always  was  as  good  as  the  hank — always." 

As  Mrs.  BardeU  said  this,  she  applied  her  handkerchief  to 
eyes,  and  went  out  of  the  room  to  get  the  receipt. 

Sam  well  knew  that  he  had  only  to  remain  quiet,  and  ' 
women  were   sure   to   talk,  so  he  looked  alternately  at  the 
saucepan,  the  toasted  cheese,  the  wall,  and  the  ceiling,  in  profot 
silence.  ^J 

"  Poor  dear  !  "  said  Mrs.  Oluppina,  ^H 

"  Ah,  poor  thing  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Sanders.  ^^ 

Sara  said  nothing.     He  saw  they  were  coming  to  the  subjecl 

**  I  raly  cannot  contain  myself,"  said  Mrs,  Cluppins,  "when 
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.  Of  aucli  perjury.  I  don't  wiih  to  say  anything  to  make  you 
comfortable,  young  man,  but  your  maflter'a  ao  old  brute,  antl  I 
Bh  I  had  him  here  to  tell  him  bo." 

"  I  vish  you  had,"  said  Sam. 

"  To  see  how  dreadful  she  talee  on,  going  moping  about,  and 
long  no  pleasm'e  in  nothing,  except  when  her  frienda  cornea  in, 
,t  of  charity,  to  sit  with  her,  and  make  her  comfortable,"  resumed 
rs.  Cluppina,  glancing  at  the  tin  Baucepau  and  the  Dutch  oven, 
It's  ahocking." 

"  Barbareous,"  eaid  Mrs,  Sandera. 

"And  your  master,  young  man,  a  gentlemaa  with  money,  aa 
iild  DCTer  feel  the  expense  of  a  wife,  no  more  than  nothing," 
mtinued  Mrs.  Ouppins,  with  great  volubility  j  "  why  there  ain't 
le  ^intest  shade  of  an  excuse  for  his  h^havionr.  Why  don't  he 
arry  herl" 

"Ah,"  said  Sam,  "to  be  Bure ;  that's  the  question." 

"Question,  indeed,"  retorted  Mrs,  Oluppins  ;  "she'd  question 
DD,  if  she'd  my  spirit.  Hows'ever,  there  wr  law  for  ua  women, 
is'rable  creeturs  as  they'd  make  us,  if  they  could  ;  and  that  your 
iDflter  will  find  out,  young  man»  to  his  cost,  afore  he's  six  months 
der.'» 

At  this  conaolatoiy  reflection,  Mrs.  Cluppias  bridled  up,  and 
niled  at  Mrs.  Sandera,  who  smiled  back  again. 

"  The  action's  going  on,  and  no  mistake,"  thought  Sam,  as  Mfs. 
ardell  re-entered  with  the  receipt. 

"  Here's  the  receipt,  Mr-  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  "  and  here's 
M  change,  and  I  hope  you'll  take  a  little  drop  of  something  to 
Eep  the  cold  out,  if  it's  only  for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  Mr. 
reUer." 

Sam  saw  the  adrautage  he  should  gain,  and  at  onc«  acquiesced, 
hereupon  Mra.  Bardell  produced  fi-om  a  small  doaet  a  black 
Dttle  and  a  wine  glass,  and  so  great  was  her  abstraction  in  her 
Bep  mental  affliction,  that,  after  filling  Mr.  Weller's  glasB,  she 
rought  out  three  more  wine  glasses,  and  filled  them  too. 

"  Lauk,  Mrs.  Bardell,"  said  Mrs.  Oluppins,  '*  see  what  you've 
pe&  and  done." 

"Well,  that  is  a  good  one  1 "  ejacvikted  Mrs.  Sanders. 
I  •*Ah,  my  poor  head  !'*  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a  faint  smile. 
i-Bftm  understood  all  this,  of  course,  so  he  said  at  once,  that  he 
lever  could  drink  before  supper,  unless  a  lady  dnink  with  him. 
^  great  deal  of  laughing  ensued,  and  then  Mrs.  Sanders  volunteered 
io  humouir  him,  so  she  took  a  slight  sip  out  of  her  glass.  Then 
^  Bald  it  must  go  all  round,  so  they  all  took  a  slight  sip.  Then 
Ittle  Mrs.  Glappius  proposed  as  a  toajst,   "Succeeiii  to  l^^i^^ 
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BgaimHt  Piekwick ; "  and  then  the  ladies  emptied  their  glass* 
honour  of  the  sentiment,  and  got  very  talkative  directly 

'•I  suppose  youVe  heard  what's  going  forward,  Mr.  Wellcrt* 
said  Mrs.  Bardell- 

"  IVe  heerd  somethin'  on  it,"  replied  Sam. 

"  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  dragged  before  the  publii:,  la  thi* 
way,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell  ;  *'  but  I  see  now,  that  it^i 
the  only  thing  I  ought  to  do,  and  my  lawyers,  Mr.  Dodsoa  and 
Fogg,  tell  me  that,  with  the  e"v1dence  aa  we  shall  call,  we  inwt 
succeed.     I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  Mr.  Weller,  if  I  didn't.^ 

The  mere  idea  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  failing  in  her  action,  affected 
Mrs.  Sanders  ao  deeply,  that  ahe  was  under  the  necessity  of  w- 
filling  and  r&-emptying  her  glass  immediately ;  feeling,  as  ahe 
afterwards,  that  if  she  hadn't  had  the  presence  of  miiid  to  hxrt 
done  BOj  she  must  have  dropped. 

"  Veu  ifl  it  expected  to  come  on  \ "  inquired  SanL 

"  Either  in  February  or  March,"  replied  Mrs.  BardelL 

"What  a  number  of  witnesses  there^lI  be,  won't  there  t"  nil 
Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  Ah,  won't  there  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  And  won't  Mr.  Dodaon  and  Fogg  be  wOd  if  the  plaiutif 
shouldn't  get  it  ? "  added  Mrs.  Oluppins,  "  when  they  do  it  all  M 
apeculation ! " 

"  Ah  !  won't  they  1 "  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

'*  But  the  plaintiff  must  get  it,"  resumed  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  I  hope  ao,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  Oh,  there  can't  be  any  doubt  about  it,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Sandea 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  rising  and  setting  down  his  glass.  "  AE " 
can  say  is,  that  I  Tieh  you  may  get  it" 

"  Thanke'e,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  fervently. 

"  And  of  them  Dodaon  and  Fogg,  as  does  these  sort  o' 
on  spec,"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  "  as  veil  as  for  the  other  kind 
geu'rous  people  o'  the  same  purfession,  as  seta  people  by  the 
free  gratis  for  nothin',  and  sets  their  clerks  to  work  to  find 
little  disputes  among  their  neighbours  and  acquaintance  aa 
settlin'  by  means  o*  law-suits — aO  I  can  say  o*  them  is,  that  I 
they  had  the  revard  I'd  give  'em." 

"  Ah,  I  wish  they  had  the  rewai^d  that  every  kind  and  gcneroni 
heart  would  be  inclined  to  bestow  upon  them,"  said  the  gratifiei 
Mrs.  BardelL  j^; 

"Amen  to  that,"  replied  .3tan,  "and  a  fat  and  happy  lim' 
they'd  get  out  of  tfr.OT^ah  you  ^od  night,  ladies." 

To  the  ^eat  relief  of  Mrs.  Sanders,  Sajm  was  allowed  to  deptfV 
idthout  aay  reference  on.  th^e  ^aaX  vX.  the  hostess  to  the  pe  ' 
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kod  toasted  cheese,  to  which  the  ladies,  with  such  juvenile  assist- 
ince  as  Master  Bardell  could  afford,  soon  afterwards  rendered  the 
UDplest  justice^ — ^mdeed  they  wholly  vanished,  before  their  strenuous 
aertions. 

Mr.  Weller  wended  his  way  back  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  and 
aithfully  recounted  to  his  master,  such  indications  of  the  sharp 
iractice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg,  as  he  had  contrived  to  pick  up  in  his 
irit  to  Mrs.  Bardell's.  An  interview  with  Mr.  Perker  next  day, 
lore  than  confirmed  Mr.  Weller's  statement ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
UB  fein  to  prepare  for  his  Christmas  visit  to  Dingley  Dell,  with 
le  pleasant  antidpation  that  some  two  or  three  months  afterwards, 
1  action  brought  against  him  for  damages  sustained  by  reason  of 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  would  be  publicly  tried  in  the 
ourt  of  Common  Pleas ;  the  plaintiff  having  all  thr^dvantages 
jrivable  not  only  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  from  the 
larp  practice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg  to  boot. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

8A1CUEL   WELLEB   MAKES   ▲    PILGRIMAOE   TO   DOBKINO,    AKD 
BEHOLDS   HIS    MOTHEB-IN-LAW. 

Thebe  still  remaining  an  interval  of  two  days,  before  the  time 
greed  upon,  for  the  departure  of  the  Pickwickians  to  Dingley  Dell, 
It.  Weller  sat  himself  down  in  a  back  room  at  the  Greorge  and 
''nlture,  after  eating  an  early  dinner,  to  muse  on  the  best  way  of 
isposing  of  his  time.  It  was  a  remarkably  fine  day ;  and  he  had 
lot  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  ten  minutes,  when  he  was 
oddenly  struck  filial  and  affectionate ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  so 
trongly  that  he  ought  to  go  down  to  see  his  father,  and  pay  his 
loty  to  his  mother-in-law,  that  he  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  his 
nm  remissness  in  never  thinking  of  this  moral  obligation  before, 
bmous  to  atone  for  his  past  neglect  without  another  hour's  delay, 
te  straightway  walked  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  requested 
leave  of  absence  for  this  laudable  purpose. 

"Certainly,  Sam,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  eyes 
iN«ning  with  delight  at  this  manifestation  of  good  feeling,  on  the 
|»rt  of  his  attendant ;  "  certainly,  Sam." 

Mr.  Weller  made  a  grateful  bow. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  so  high  a  sense  of  your 
^ties  as  a  son,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I  always  had.  Sir/'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
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"  That'fl  a  very  gratifying  reflection,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
approvingly. 

**  Weiy,  Sir,"  repUed  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  if  ever  I  vanted 
my  father,  I  always  asked  far  it  in  a  wery  'spectfu!  am 
manner.     If  lie  didin't  giv^e  it  me,  I  took  it,  for  fear  I 
led  to  do  any  thin'  wrong,  through  not  ha  Yin*  it.     I  aavi 
world  o'  trouble  this  vay,  Sir." 

*'  That's  not  precisely  what  I  meant,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
ehakiiig  hie  head,  witli  a  eliglit  smile. 

"  AD  good  feelin',  Sir — the  wery  best  intentions,  aa  the 
said  ven  he  nm  away  from  hia  wife,  'cos  she  seemed  unbap] 
him,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  You  may  go,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Rckwick. 

*'  Thank'ee,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  and  having  mad« 
bow,  and  put  on  hia  beat  clothes,  Sam  planted  himself  oq 
of  the  Arundel  coach,  and  journeyed  on  to  Dorking. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  Mrs.  Weller'a  time,  was  quite 
of  a  road-aide  public-house  of  the  better  class^ust  largi 
to  be  convenient,  and  small  enough  to  be  snug.     On  the 
side  of  the  road  was  a  large  sign-board  on  a  high  post,  repB 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  gentleman  with  an  apoplectic 
nance,  in  a  red  coat,  with  deep  blue  facings,  and  a  toud 
same  over  his  three-cornered  hat,  for  a  sky.     Over  that  agi 
a  pair  of  Oags,  and  beneath  the    last  button  of   his    o( 
a  couple  of  cannon ;  and  the  whole  formed  an  expressive  I 
doubted  likeoeaa  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  of  glorious  n 
The  bar  window  displayed  a  choice  collection  of  geraniuimi 
and  a  weU-duated  row  of  spirit  phials.     The  open  shutteij 
variety  of  golden  inBcriptions,  eulogistic  of  good*  beds  an 
wines ;  and  the  choice  group  of  countrymen  and  hostlers  h 
about  the  stable-door  and  horse-trough,  afforded  presumpti 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  ale  and   spirits  which 
within.     Sam  Weller  paused,  when  be  dismounted  from  tl 
to  note  all  these  little  indications  of  a  thriving  business, 
eye  of  an  experienced  traveller ;  and  having  done  so,  step] 
once,  highly  satisfied  with  everything  he  had  observed. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  a  shrill  female  voice,  the  instant  Sa 
in  Ma  head  at  the  door,  "  what  do  you  want,  young  man 

Sam  looked  round  in  the  direction  whence  the  voice  ] 
It  came  from  a  rather  stout  lady  of  comfortable  appeara 
was  seated  beside  the  fire-place  in  the  bar,  blowing  the  firfli 
the  kettle  boO  for  tea.  She  was  not  alone,  for  on  the  oth 
the  fire-place,  sitting  bolt  upnght  in  a  high-backed  chair, 
in  tJiread-bare  block  cLotliea^  with  a  back  almost  aa  long 
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hat  of  the  chair  itself,  who  caught  Sam's  most  particular  and 
icial  attention  at  once. 

Be  was  a  prim-&ced,  red-nosed  man,  with  a  long  thin  coun- 
mce  and  a  semi- rattlesnake  sort  of  eye — rather  sharp,  bnt 
idedly  bad.  He  wore  very  short  trousers,  and  black -cotton 
dkings,  which,  like  the  rest  of  his  apparel,  were  particularly 
ly.  His  looks  were  starched,  but  his  white  neckerchief  was  not ; 
.  its  long  limp  ends  straggled  over  his  closely-buttoned  waistcoat 
I  very  uncouth  and  unpicturesque  fashion.  A  pair  of  old,  worn, 
ver  gloves,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  a  faded  green  umbrella, 
h  plenty  of  whalebone  sticking  through  the  bottom,  as  if  to 
nterbalance  the  want  of  a  handle  at  the  top,  lay  on  a  chair  be- 
j  him ;  and  being  disposed  in  a  very  tidy  and  careful  manner, 
med  to  imply  that  the  red-nosed  man,  whoever  he  was,  had  no 
ention  of  going  away  in  a  hurry. 

To  do  the  red-nosed  man  justice,  he  would  have  been  very  far 
m  wise  if  he  had  entertained  any  such  intention,  for,  to  judge 
m  all  appearances,  he  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  most  de- 
ible  circle  of  acquaintance,  if  he  could  have  reasonably  expected 
be  more  comfortable  anywhere  else.  The  fire  was  blazing 
ghtly,  under  the  influence  of  the  bellows,  and  the  kettle  was 
ging  gaUy,  under  the  influence  of  both.  A  small  tray  of  tea- 
ngs  was  arranged  on  the  table  ;  a  plate  of  hot  buttered  toast 
8  gentiy  simmering  before  the  fire ;  and  the  red-nosed  man  him- 
f  was  busily  engaged  in  converting  a  large  slice  of  bread,  into  the 
ne  a^eeable  edible,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  long  brass 
isting-fork.  Beside  him,  stood  a  glass  of  reeking  hot  pine-apple 
n  and  water,  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  it :  and  every  time  the 
l-nosed  man  stopped  to  bring  the  round  of  bread  to  his  eye,  with 
J  view  of  ascertaining  how  it  got  on,  he  imbibed  a  drop  or  two 
the  hot  pine-apple  rum  and  water,  and  smiled  upon  the  rather 
•at  lady,  as  she  blew  the  fire. 

Sam  was  so  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  this  comfortable  scene, 
it  he  suffered  the  first  inquiry  of  the  rather  stout  lady  to  pass 
lolly  unheeded.  It  was  not  until  it  had  been  twice  repeated, 
;h  time  in  a  shriller  tone,  that  he  became  conscious  of  the  impro- 
ety  of  his  behaviour. 

" Governor  in ?"  inquired  Sam,  in  reply  to  the  question. 
"  No,  he  isn't,"  replied  Mrs.  Weller,  for  the  rather  stout  lady 
s  no  other  than  the  quondam  relict  and  sole  executrix  of  the 
id-and-gone  Mr.  Clarke ; — "  No,  he  isn't,  and  I  don't  expect  him, 
ber." 

**  I  suppose  he's  a  drivin*  up  to-day  ? "  said  Sam. 
"  He  may  be,  or  he  may  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Weller,  buttering 
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the  round  of  toast  which  the  red-nosed  man  bad  JMst  finiBhed ; 
don't  know,  and,  what's  more,  I  don't  care.     Ask  a  blesBin',  Mr, 
Stigginfl." 

Tlie   red -nosed    man   did   as   he  was  desired,    and   ioBtaaU; 
commenced  on  the  toast  with  fierce  voracity. 

The  appearance  of  the  rcfi-uoBed  man  had  induced  Sam,  ai  fintj 
Bight,  to  more  than  half  suBiJtict  that  he  was  the  deputy  shepherd,  [ 
of  whom  his  estimable  parent  had  spoken.  The  moment  he  aai 
him  eat,  all  doubt  on  the  eubject  waa  removed,  and  he  pero 
at  once  that  if  he  proposed  to  take  up  hia  temporary  qua 
where  he  waa,  he  muat  make  his  footing  good  without  delay, 
therefore  commenced  proceedings  by  putting  hia  arm  over  the  ] 
door  of  the  bar,  coolly  unbolting  it,  and  leisurely  walking  in. 

"  Mother-in-law,"  said  Sam,  "  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  \Yhy,  I  do  believe  he  is  a  WeUer,"  aaid  Mra,  W,,  raising 
eyes  to  Sam'a  face,  with  no  very  gratified  expression  of  coimten 

'*  I  rayther  think  he  is,"  said  the  imperturbable  Sam ; 
hope  this  here  reverend  gen'lm'n  11  CKCuse  me  saying  that  I  wishl 
was  tlie  WeOer  aa  owns  you,  mother-in-law." 

This  was  a  double-barrelled  compliment :  it  implied  that 
Weller  was  a  most  agreeable  female,  and  also  that  Mr.  St 
had  a  clerical  appearance.     It  made  a  visible  impression  at  OQcaj 
and  Sam  followed  up  hia  advantage  by  kissing  his  mother-in-law.  f 

"  Get  along  with  you,"  aaid  Mrs.  Weller,  pushing  him  away, 

"  For  shame,  young  man,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  red  i 

•'  No  oSence,  Sir,  no  offence,"  replied  Sam  ;  "you're  we^  i 
though  ;  it  ain't  the  right  sort  o*  thing,  ven  mothcra-ici4aw  is  , 
and  good  looking>  is  it,  Sir  f " 

*'  It*s  all  vanity,"  said  Mr.  Stiggina. 

"  Ah,  so  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Weller,  setting  her  cap  to  righta. 

Sam  thought  it  was,  too,  but  he  held  his  peace. 

The  deputy  shepherd  seemed  by  no  means  best  pleased 
Sam*8  arrival ;  and  when  the  first  efferveacence  of  the  compli 
had   subsided,  even    Mr.s.  Weller   looked  as  if  she    could 
spared  him  without  the  smallest  inconvenience.     However, 
he  was ;  and  as  he  couldn't  be  decently  turned  out,  they  all  i 
sat  down  to  tea. 

"  And  hoVs  father  \ "'  said  Sam. 

At  this  inquiry,  Mrs.  Wdler  raised  her  hands,  and  turned  Bf] 
her  eyes,  as  if  the  subject  were  too  painful  to  be  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Stiggina  groaned. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  'ere  genlm^n  1 "  inquired  Sam. 

"  He's  shocked  at  the  way  your  father  goes  on,  in — "  replied  1 
Mra.  WeUer. 
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h,  he  is,  is  he  1 "  said  Sam. 

nd  with  too  good  reason,"  added  Mrs.  Weller,  gravely. 

Stiggins  took  up  a  fresh  piece  of  toast,  and  groaned  heavily, 
e  is  a  dreadful  reprobate,"  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

man  of  wrath  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Stiggins.     And  he  took  a 
emi-circular  bite  out  of  the  toast,  and  groaned  again. 

2  felt  very  strongly  disposed  to  give  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins 
ing  to  groan  for,  but  he  repressed  his  inclination,  and  merely 
"  What's  the  old  'un  up  to,  now  t " 

p  to,  indeed  ! "  said  Mrs.  Weller,  "  oh,  he  has  a  hard  heart, 
after  night  does  this  excellent  man — don't  frown,  Mr. 
IS,  I  will  say  you  are  an  excellent  man — come  and  sit  here, 
u^  together,  and  it  has  not  the  least  effect  upon  him." 
Veil,  that  is  odd,"  said  Sam ;  "  it  'ud  have  a  wery  considerable 
ipon  me,  if  I  wos  in  his  place,  I  know  that." 
he  fact  is,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stig^ns,  solemnly, 
IS  an  obderrate  bosom.  Oh,  my  yoimg  friend,  who  else  could 
'esisted  the  pleading  of  sixteen  of  our  fairest  sisters,  and 
Dod  their  exhortations  to  subscribe  to  our  noble  society  for 
ing  the  infant  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  with  flannel  waist- 
iud  moral  pocket  handkerchiefs  ? " 

That's  a  moral  pocket  ankercher  1 "  said  Sam ;  "  I  never  see 
them  articles  o'  fumiter." 

hose  which  combine  amusement  with  instruction,  my  young 
"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  "  blending  select  tales  with  wood- 

h,  I  know,"  said  Sam,  "them  as  hanp  up  in  the  linen- 
s' shops,  with  beggars'  petitions  and  aU  that  'ere  upon  'em  ? " 
.  Stiggins  began  a  third  round  of  toast,  and  nodded  assent, 
nd  he  wouldn't  be  persuaded  by  the  ladies,  wouldn't  he  ^ " 
un. 

at  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  said  the  infant  negroes  were — 
lid  he  say  the  infant  negroes  were  1 "  said  Mrs.  Weller. 
ittle  humbugs,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  deeply  affected, 
aid  the  infant  negroes  were  little  humbugs,"  repeated  Mrs. 
'.     And  they  both  groaned  at  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the 
klr.  Weller. 

great  many  more  iniquities  of  a  similar  nature  might  have 
isclosed,  only  the  toast  being  all  eat,  the  tea  having  got  very 
and  Sam  holding  out  no  indications  of  meaning  to  go,  Mr. 
IS  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  a  most  pressing  appoint- 
vith  the  shepherd,  and  took  himself  off  accordingly. 

3  tea-things  had  been  scarcely  put  away,  and  the  hearth 
up,  when  the  London  coach  deposited  Mr.  Weller  senior  «l 
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the  door^  hia  lege  depoeited  him  in  the  bar,  and  hia  i 
him  hia  Bon. 

"  What,  Sammy  ! "  exclaimed  the  father, 

"  What,   old   Nobg ! "  ejaculated  the  eon.     And 
hands  heartily. 

"  Wery  glaii  to  aee  you,  Sammy,"  Baid  the  elder  Mr.  Wd] 
**  though,  how  you've  managed  to  get  over  yotir  mother-in-law,  i 
myBtery  to  me.    I  only  vieh  you'd  write  me  out  the  receipt,  that's  & 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Sam,  "  she's  at  home,  old  feller." 

"  Shp  ain't  vithin  hearin',"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "ahe  always  g 
and  blowa  up,  down  Htaira,  for  a  couple  of  hours  arter  tea ;  bo  v 
ju»t  ^ve  OTiTfielvea  a  damp,  Sammy." 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Weller  mixed  two  glasses  of  spiritB  and  wat 
and  produced  a  couple  of  pipea ;  and  the  father  and  son  sitti 
dowQ  opposite  each  other,  Sam  on  one  side  the  fire,  in  the  hij 
backed  chair,  and  Mr.  Weller  senior  on  the  other,  in  an  easy  dit 
they  proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  with  aU  due  gravity. 

"Anybody  been  here,  Sammy?"  asked  Mr.  Weller  aeni 
drily,  after  a  long  silence. 

Sam  nodded  an  expreBsive  assent.  ^1 

"Red-noaed  chap?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller.  V 

Sara  nodded  again, 

"Amiable  man  that  *ere,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.   Weller, 
violently. 

"  Seems  so,"  observed  Sam. 

"  Good  hand  at  accounts,"  said  Mr  Weller. 

"Isher'  paid  Sara. 

"  Borrows  eightcenpcnoe  on  Monday,  and  cornea  on  Tuew 
for  a  Bhillin'  to  make  it  up  half  a  crown  ;  calia  again  on  Teow 
for  another  half  crown  to  make  it  five  shillin'a,  and  goes 
doubling,  till  he  gets  it  up  to  a  five  pund  note  in  no  time,  1 
them  sums  in  the  'rithmetic  book  'bout  the  uaila  in  the  hon 
shoes,  Sammy." 

Sam  intimated  by  a  nod  that  he  recollected  the  problem  allot 
to  by  hi  8  jmrent. 

"  So  you  vouldn't  subacribe  to  the  flannel  veskits  f "  said  Si 
after  another  interval  of  smoking. 

"Oert'nly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  j  "what's  the  good 
flannel  veskits  to  the  young  niggers  abroad  1  But  I'll  tell  J 
what  it  is,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  lowering  his  voice,  a 
bending  across  the  fire-place,  *'I'd  come  down  wery  haadw 
towards  straight  veskits  for  some  people  at  home."  « 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  he  slowly  recovered  his  ^| 
position,  and  winked  at  his  first-bom,  in  a  profound  manner. 
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"  It  oert'nly  seems  a  queer  start  to  send  out  pocket  ankechers 
to  people  as  don't  know  the  use  on  'em"  observed  Sam. 

"  They're  alvays  a  doin'  some  gammon  of  that  sort,  Sammy," 
replied  his  father.  "  T'other  Sunday  I  yas  walkin'  up  the  road, 
yen  who  should  I  see  a  standin'  at  a  chapel -door,  with  a  blue 
i  soup-plate  in  her  hand,  but  your  mother-in-law.  I  werily  believe 
j.  tiiere  was  change  for  a  couple  o'  suv'rins  in  it,  then,  Sq.mmy,  all 
V  in  ha'pence ;  and  as  the  people  come  out,  they  rattled  the  pennies 
I  in,  till  you'd  ha'  thought  that  no  mortal  plate  as  ever  was  baked, 
r  could  ha'  stood  the  wear  and  tear.  What  d'ye  think  it  was  all 
(     fori" 

r  "  For  another  tea-drinkin',  perhaps,"  said  Sam. 

I  "Not  a  bit  on  it,"  replied  the  father;  "for  the  shepherd's 
I  water-rate,  Sammy." 
f  "  The  shepherd's  water-rate !"  said  Sam. 
■{  "Ay,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "there  was  three  quarters  owin*, 
j  ud  the  shepherd  hadn't  paid  a  farden,  not  he — perhaps  it  might 
^  be  on  account  that  the  water  wam't  o'  much  use  to  him,  for  it's 
wery  little  o'  that  tap  he  drinks,  Sammy,  wery ;  he  knows  a  trick 
|L  worth  a  good  half  dozen  of  that,  he  does.  Hows'ever,  it  warn't 
'  paid,  and  so  they  cuts  the  water  oflf.  Down  goes  the  shepherd  to 
I  chapel,  gives  out  as  he's  a  persecuted  saint,  and  says  he  hopes  the 
4  heart  of  the  turncock  as  cut  the  water  off,  '11  be  softened,  and 
I  turned  in  the  right  vay,  but  he  rayther  thinks  he's  booked  for 
[  Bomethin'  uncomfortable.  Upon  this,  the  women  calls  a  meetin', 
smgs  a  hymn,  wotes  your  mother-in-law  into  the  chair,  wolunteers 
j  I  col-lection  next  Sunday,  and  hands  it  all  over  to  the  shepherd. 
4  And  if  he  ain't  got  enough  out  on  'em,  Sammy,  to  make  him  free 
^  of  the  water  company  for  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  conclusion, 
■i  "Pm  one  Dutchman,  and  you're  another,  and  that's  all  about  it." 
■y  Mr.  Weller  smoked  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  and  then 
^     resomed — 

"The  worst  o'  these  here  shepherds  is,  my  boy,  that  they 
4  i^arly  turns  the  heads  of  all  the  young  ladies,  about  here. 
■  Lord  bless  their  little  hearts,  they  thinks  it's  all  right,  and  don't 
f  know  no  better;  but  they're  the  wictims  o'  gammon,  Samivel, 
;  they're  the  wictims  o'  gammon." 
i         "  I  s'pose  they  are,"  said  Sam. 

i         "  Nothin'  else,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  head  gravely ; 

^     "and  wot  aggrawates  me,  Samivel,  is  to  see  'em  a  wastin'  all 

:      their  time  and  labour  in  making  clothes  for  copper-coloured  people 

as  don't  want  'em,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  flesh-coloured 

Christians  as  do.     If  I'd  my  vay,  Samivel,  I'd  just  stick  some  o' 

these  hore  lazy  shepherds  behind  a  heavy  wheelbarrow,  and  nm 
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'em  up  and  down  o.  fourteeu-mch-widf»  plank  all  day.     That  'ad 
jjhake  the  nouaetise  out  of  'em,  if  anythiu'  vould." 

Mr,  Weller  liaving  delivered  this  gentle  recipe  with  Btroiig 
emphasis,  eked  out  by  a  variety  of  noda  and  contortions  of  the 
eye,  emptied  his  glaaa  at  a  draught,  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  with  native  dignity. 

He  waa  engaged  in  this  operation,  when  a  shrill  voice  mt 
heard  in  the  passage. 

"Here's  your  dear  relatiott,  Sammy,"  said  Mr,  Weller;  aad 
Mrs.  W.  hurried  into  the  room, 

"Oh,  you've  come  back,  have  you !"  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  fillinjj  a  fresh  pipe. 

"Has  Mr,  Stiggins  been  backt"  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

**  No,  my  dear,  he  hasn't,"  replied  Mr,  Weller,  lighting  the 
pipe  by  the  ingenious  prooess  of  holding  to  the  bowl  thereof, 
between  the  tongs,  a  red-hot  coal  from  the  adjacent  fire;  "aud 
what's  more,  my  dear,  I  shall  manage  to  surwive  it,  if  he  dou't 
come  back  at  all." 

"  Ugh,  you  wretch,"  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  Tbank'ee,  ray  love/'  said  Mr.  Weller. 

**Come,  cozne,  father,"  said  Sam,  "none  o'  these  little  lovin's 
afore  straagers.     Here's  the  reverend  gen'lm'n  a  comin'  in  now." 

At  this  annomicement,  Mrs.  Weller  hastily  wiped  off  the  tean 
which  she  had  just  begun  to  force  on ;  and  Mr.  W.  drew  his  chair 
sullenly  into  the  chimney  corner. 

Mr.  Stiggina  was  Ciisily  prevailed  on,  to  take  another  glass  d 
the  hot  pine-af>ple  rum  and  water,  and  a  second,  and  a  third,  and 
then  to  refresh  himself  with  a  slight  supper^  previous  to  beginmuf 
ag;ain.  He  sat  on  the  same  side  qb  Mr.  Weller  senior ;  and  every 
time  he  coidd  contrive  to  do  bo,  uniseen  by  his  wife,  that  geutlenaft 
indicated  to  his  sou  the  hidden  emotions  of  hh  bosom,  by  shaking 
his  fist  over  the  deputy  shepherd's  head,  a  process  which  afforded 
his  .son  the  most  uumingled  delight  and  satisfaction,  the  more 
especially  as  Mr.  Stigg'ina  went  on,  quietly  drinking  the  hot  pinfr 
apple  rum  and  waier,  wholly  unconscious  of  what  waa  going 
forward. 

The  major  part  of  the  conversation  waa  confined  to  Mrs. 
Weller  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggina ;  and  the  topics  principally 
descanted  on,  were  the  virtues  of  the  shepherd,  the  worthiness  d 
hia  flock,  and  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  everybody 
beside  —  dissertations  which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  occaaioniilly 
interrupted  by  half -suppressed  references  to  a  gentleman  erf  the 
name  of  Wtdker^  and  other  running  commentarieg  of  the  aami 
idnd. 
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At  length  Mr.  Stiggins,  with  several  most  indubitable  symptomi 
f  having  quite  as  much  pine -apple  rum  and  water  about  him,  ai 
«  could  comfortably  accommodate,  took  his  hat  and  his  leave ;  and 
>am  was,  immediately  afterwards,  shewn  to  bed  by  his  father. 
The  respectable  old  gentleman  wrung  his  hand  fervently,  and 
leemed  disposed  to  address  some  observations  to  his  son,  but  on 
iirs.  Weller  advancing  towards  him,  he  appeared  to  relinquish  his 
intention,. and  abruptly  bade  him  good  night. 

Sam  was  up  betimes  next  day,  and  having  partaken  of  a  hasty 
breakfast,  prepared  to  return  to  London.  He  had  scarcely  set 
foot  without  the  house,  when  his  father  stood  before  him. 

"Goin',  Sammy?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"Oflf  at  once,"  replied  Sam. 

"I  vish  you  could  muffle  that  'ere  Stiggins,  and  take  him  with 
you,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"I  am  ashamed  o'  you,  old  two-for-his-heels,"  said  Sam, 
reproachfully,  "what  do  you  let  him  shew  his  red  nose  in  the 
Markis  o'  Granby  at  aU,  for  V* 

Mr.  Weller  the  elder  fixed  on  his  son  an  earnest  look,  and 
replied — "'Cause  I'm  a  married  man,  Samivel,  'cause  I'm  a 
married  man.  Yen  you're  a  married  man,  Samivel,  you'll  under- 
stand a  good  many  things  as  you  don't  understand  now;  but 
vether  it's  worth  while  goin'  through  so  much,  to  learn  so  little, 
as  the  charity-boy  said  ven  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  a 
matter  o'  taste.     /  rayther  think  it  isn't." 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "good  bye." 

"  Tar,  tar,  Sammy,"  replied  his  father. 

"I've  only  got  to  say  this  here,"  said  Sam,  stopping  short, 
"that  if  /  was  the  properiator  o'  the  Markis  o'  Granby,  and  that 
'sre  Stiggins  came  and  made  toast  in  my  bar,  I'd — " 

"  What  f  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  with  great  anxiety.    "  WhatV' 

" — Pison  his  nun  and  water,"  said  Sam. 

"No!"  said  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  son  eagerly  by  the  hand, 
"would  you  raly,  Sammy — would  you,  thought' 

"  I  would,"  said  Sam.  "  I  wouldn't  be  too  hard  upon  him,  at 
first :  I'd  just  drop  him  in  the  water-butt,  and  put  the  lid  on ; 
iQd  then  if  I  found  he  was  insensible  to  kindness,  I'd  try  the 
other  persvasion." 
,  The  elder  Mr.  Weller  bestowed  a  look  of  deep,  unspeakable 
ulmiration  on  his  son,  and,  having  once  more  grasped  his  hand, 
walked  slowly  away,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  numerous  reflections 
to  which  his  advice  had  given  rise. 

Sam  looked  after  him,  till  he  turned  a  corner  of  the  road,  and 
khen  set  forward  on  his  walk  to  London.     He  meditated  ax  ^i%\ 
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over  their  nooeQ ; /the  helpers  puU  the  horse-clotha  off,  .The  ooAch 
man  shouts  out  a  cheery  "  All  right,'/ and  away  they  go.  y 

They  have  rumbled  through  the'  streets,  and  jolted  over  thi 
fitoues,  and  at  len^^h  reach  the  wide  and  open  country.  The 
wheels  skina  over  the  hard  and  frosty  ground ;  and  the  horsea, 
bursting  into  a  canter  at  u  eniart  crack  of  the  whip,  step  along 
the  road  b»  if  the  load  behind  them,  coach,  passengers,  cod-fish, 
oyster  barrels,  and  all,  were  hut  a  feather  at  their  heela.  They 
have  descended  a  gentle  slope,  and  enter  upon  a  level,  aa  compact 
and  dry  as  a  uoHd  block  of  marble,  two  miles  long.  Another 
crack  of  the  whip,  and  on  they  speed,  at  a  smart  gallop,  the  horses 
tossing  their  heads  and  rattling  the  harness  as  if  in  Rxbilaration  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  while  the  coachman  holding  whip  and 
reina  in  one  hand^  takes  off  hia  hat  with  the  other,  and  resting  it 
on  his  kneea,  pulls  out  his  handkerchief,  and  wipes  hia  forehead, 
partly  l>ecause  he  has  a  habit  of  doing  it,  and  partly  because  it'i 
as  well  to  shew  the  paaeengers  how  cool  he  in,  and  what  an  easy 
thing  it  ia  to  drive  four-in-hand,  when  you  have  bad  aa  mtjcb 
practice  as  he  has.  Having  done  this  very  leisurely  (othei-wise 
the  effect  would  be  materially  impaired),  he  replaces  his  handker- 
chief, pulla  on  hia  hat,  adjusts  his  gloves,  squares  hia  elbows, 
cracka  the  whip  again,  and  on  they  speed,  more  merrily  than 
before. 

A  few  small  houses  scattered  on  either  side  of  the  road,  betoken 
the  entrance  to  some  town  or  village.  The  lively  notes  of  the 
guard's  key-bugle  vibrate  in  the  clear  cold  air,  and  wake  up  the 
old  gentleman  inside,  who  carefully  letting  down  the  window-saah 
half  way,  and  standing  sentry  over  the  air,  takes  a  short  peep  od, 
and  then  carefully  pulling  it  up  again,  informs  the  other  inside  th»t 
they're  going  to  change  directly  •  on  which  the  other  inside  wakfl 
himself  up,  and  determines  to  postpone  his  next  nap  until  after  the 
stoppage.  Again  the  bugle  sounda  lustily  forth,  and  rouses  tl» 
cottager's  wife  and  children,  who  peep  out  at  the  house-door,  and 
watch  the  coach  tiO  it  turns  the  comer,  when  they  once  more 
crouch  round  the  blazing  fire,  and  throw  on  another  log  of  wood 
against  father  comes  home,  while  father  himself,  a  full  mile  ofi| 
has  just  exchanged  a  friendly  nod  with  the  coachman,  and  turned 
round,  to  take  a  good  long  stare  at  the  vehicle  as  it  whirls  away. 

And  now  the  bugle  plays  a  lively  air  aa  the  coach  rattles  throngh 
the  ill-paved  streets  of  a  country  town  ;  and  the  coachman,  undoiag 
the  biK^kle  which  keeps  his  ribands  together,  prepares  to  throw 
them  off  the  moment  he  stops.  Mr.  Pickwick  emerges  from  hii 
coat  collar,  and  looks  about  him  \snth  great  curiosity  ;  perceiving 
whicli^  the  coachman  mCoimB  Mx.  Pickwick  of  the  name  of  tbi 
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own,  and  telli  him  it  was  market-day  yesterday,  both  which 
deces  of  information  Mr.  Pickwick  retails  to  his  fellow-passengers, 
thereupon  they  emerge  from  their  coat  collars  too,  and  look  about 
hem  also.  Mr.  Winkle,  who  sits  at  the  extreme  edge,  with  one 
eg  dangling  in  the  air,  is  nearly  precipitated  into  the  street,  as  the 
oach  twists  round  the  sharp  comer  by  the  cheesemonger's  shop, 
md  turns  into  the  market-place ;  and  before  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who 
its  next  to  him,  has  recovered  from  his  alarm,  they  pull  up  at  the 
nn  yard,  where  the  fresh  horses,  with  clotbs  on,  are  already 
raiting.  The  coachman  throws  down  the  reins  and  gets  down 
Himself  and  the  other  outside  passengers  drop  down  also,  except 
those  who  have  no  great  confidence  in  their  ability  to  get  up 
again,  and  they  remain  where  they  are,  and  stamp  their  feet 
gainst  the  coach  to  warm  them ;  looking  with  longing  eyes  and 
red  noses  at  the  bright  fire  in  the  inn  bar,  and  the  sprigs  of  holly 
with  red  berries  which  ornament  the  window. 

But  the  guard  has  delivered  at  the  corn-dealer's  shop,  the  brown 
paper  packet  he  took  out  of  the  little  pouch  which  hangs  over  his 
shoulder  by  a  leathern  strap,  and  has  seen  the  horses  carefully  put 
to,  and  has  thrown  on  the  pavement  the  saddle  which  was  brought 
from  London  on  the  coach-roof,  and  has  assisted  in  the  conference 
between  the  coachman  and  the  hostler  about  the  grey  mare  that 
hurt  her  oflF-fore-leg  last  Tuesday,  and  he  and  Mr.  Weller  are  all 
nght  behind,  and  the  coachman  is  all  right  in  front,  and  the  old 
gentleman  inside,  who  has  kept  the  window  down  full  two  inches 
Ul  this  time,  has  pulled  it  up  again,  and  the  cloths  are  off,  and 
they  are  all  ready  for  starting,  except  the  "  two  stout  gentlemen," 
^hom  the  coachman  enquires  after  with  some  impatience.  Here- 
ipon  the  coachman,  and  the  guard,  and  Sam  Weller,  and  Mr. 
i^inkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  all  the  hostlers,  and  every  one  of 
•he  idlers,  who  are  more  in  number  than  all  the  others  put  together, 
hout  for  the  missing  gentlemen  as  loud  as  they  can  bawl.  A 
listant  response  is  heard  from  the  yard,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
fSi.  Tupman  come  running  down  it,  quite  out  of  breath,  for  they 
lave  been  having  a  glass  of  ale  a-piece,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  fingers 
re  so  cold  that  he  has  been  full  five  minutes  before  he  could  find 
he  sixpence  to  pay  for  it.  The  coachman  shouts  an  admonitory 
'  Now,  then,  gen'lm'n,"  the  guard  re-echoes  it — the  old  gentleman 
iside,  thinks  it  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  people  vrill  get 
own  when  they  know  there  isn't  time  for  it — Mr.  Pickwick 
truggles  up  on  one  side,  Mr.  Tupman  on  the  other,  Mr.  Winkle 
ties  **  AU  right,"  and  off  they  start.  Shawls  are  pulled  up,  coat 
hilars  are  re-adjusted,  the  pavement  ceases,  the  houses  disappear ; 
ad  they  are  once  again  dashing  along  the  open  road,  mtfc.  \Jtvft 
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fireah  clear  air  blowing  in  their  faces,  and  gladdening  their  rei^ 
hearts  witliin  them. 

Such  was  the  progreaa  of  Mr,  Pickwick  and  his  friends  by  thf 
Muggleton  Telegraph,  on  their  way  to  Dingley  DeU ;  and  at  three 
o^clock  that  afternoon,  they  all  stood,  high  and  dry,  e«fe  and  aoiind, 
hale  and  Iiearty,  upon  the  steps  of  the  Blue  Lion,  having  taken  on 
the  road  qiute  enoiigh  of  ale  and  brandy,  to  enable  them  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  frost  that  was  binding  up  the  earth  in  its  iron 
fettera,  and  weaving  ita  beautiful  net-work  upon  the  trees  and 
hedges-  Mr.  Pickwick  was  biisily  engaged  in  counting  the  barreli 
of  oystera^  and  superintending  the  disinteiTnent  of  the  cod-fish, 
when  he  felt  himself  gently  pulled  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat ;  and 
looking  round,  he  discovered  that  the  individual  who  resorted 
bo  thia  mode  of  catching  hia .  attention,  waa  no  other  than  Mr, 
Wardle's  favourite  page^  better  known  to  the  reatlers  of  this  ub- 
varaished  hiatory  by  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  the  fat  k»y, 

"  Aha ! "  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Aha!"  said  tke  fat  boy. 

And  aa  he  aaid  it,  he  glauced  from  the  cod-&sh  to  the  ojBter 
barrels,  and  chuckled  joyously.     He  waa  fatter  than  ever. 

"Well,  you  look  rosy  enough^  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  I've  been  asleep,  right  in  front  of  the  tapKroom  fire,"  replied 
the  fat  boy,  who  had  heated  himself  to  the  colour  of  a  oew 
chimney-pot,  in  the  courae  of  an  hour's  nap.  "  Master  Bent  m 
over  with  the  chay-cart,  tu  carry  your  luggage  up  tn  the  hou» 
He'd  ha*  sent  some  saddle  horses,  but  he  thought  you*d  rathfif 
walk,  being  a  cold  day." 

"Yes,  yea,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily,  for  he  remembered  Lo« 
they  had  travelled  over  nearly  the  same  grouud  on  a  preriow 
occasion.     "Yea,  we  would  rather  walk.     Here,  Sam." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Help  Mr.  Wardle's  servant  to  put  the  packages  into  the  carts 
and  then  ride  od  with  him.     We  will  walk  forward  at  once." 

Having  given  this  direction,  and  settled  with  the  coachman, 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  friends  struck  into  the  footpath  acro« 
the  fields,  and  walked  briskly  away,  leaving  Mr.  Weller  and  the  hi 
boy  confronted  together  for  the  first  time.  Sam  looked  at  the  hx 
boy  with  great  astonishment,  but  without  saying  a  word ;  awl 
began  to  stow  the  things  rapidly  away  in  the  cart,  while  the  fi** 
boy  stood  quietly  by,  and  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  interesting 
sort  of  thing  to  see  Mr.  Weller  working  by  himself. 

"  There,"  said  Sam,  throwing  in  the  laat  carpet  bag.  "  There 
they  are." 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  fat  boy,  in  a  very  satisfied  tone,  "  there  the; 
re." 

"  Veil,  young  twenty  stun,"  said  Sam,  "  you're  a  nice  specimen 
f  a  prize  boy,  jou  are." 

"  Thankee,"  said  the  fat  boy. 

"  You  ain't  got  nothin'  on  your  mind,  as  makes  yon  fret  your- 
d^  have  you  1 "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  I  should  rayther  ha'  thought,  to  look  at  you,  that  you  was  a 
Abourin'  under  an  unrequited  attachment  to  some  young  'ooman," 
said  Sam. 

The  fat  boy  shook  his  head. 

"Veil,"  said  Sam,  "I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Do  you  ever  drink 
anythin'1" 

**  I  likes  eating,  better,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  I  should  ha'  s'posed  that ;  but  what  I  mean 
is,  should  you  like  a  drop  of  anythin'  as'd  warm  yout  but  I  s'pose 
you  never  was  cold,  with  all  them  elafitifc  fixtures,  was  you  1 " 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  and  I  likes  a  drop  of  some- 
thing, when  it's  good." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  1 "  said  Sam,  "  come  this  vay,  then." 

The  Blue  Lion  tap  was  soon  gained,  and  the  fat  boy  swallowed 
&  glass  of  liquor  without  so  much  as  winking, — ^a  feat  which  con- 
nderably  advanced  him  in  Mr.  Waller's  good  opinion.  Mr.  Weller 
laving  transacted  a  similar  piece  of  business  on  his  own  account, 
•hey  got  into  the  cart. 

"  Can  you  drive  1 "  said  the  fat  boy. 

"I  should  rayther  think  so,"  replied  Sam. 

"  There,  then,"  said  the  fat  boy,  putting  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
ad  pointing  up  a  lane,  "  It's  as  straight  as  you  can  go  j  you  can't 
aisa  it." 

With  these  words,  the  fat  boy  laid  himself  aflfectionately  down 
y  the  side  of  the  cod-fish,  and  placing  an  oyster-barrel  under  his 
ead  for  a  pUlow,  fell  asleep  instantaneously. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  of  all  the  cool  boys  ever  I  set  my  eyes  on, 
bis  here  young  gen'lm'n  is  about  the  coolest  Gome,  vake  up, 
oung  dropsy." 

But  as  young  dropsy  evinced  no  symptoms  of  returning  animsr 
on,  Sam  Weller  sat  himself  down  in  front  of  the  cart,  and  starting 
le  old  horse  with  a  jerk  of  the  rein,  jogged  steadily  on,  towards 
[anor  Farm. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  having  walked  their 
lood  into  active  circulation,  proceeded  cheerfiilly  onj  the  paths 
ere  hard,  the  grass  was  crisp  and  frtwty,  the  air  had  a  ^^^  ^^ 
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bracing  coldness,  and  the  rapid  approach  of  the  ^ey  twiligbt 
(slate-coloured  is  a  better  term  in  frosty  weather)  maile  them  look 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  comforta  which  awaited 
them  at  their  hoapitable  entertainer'a.  It  was  the  sort  of  after- 
Qoon  that  might  induce  a  couple  of  elderly  gentlemen,  in  a  lonely 
field,  to  take  oflF  their  great  coats  and  play  at  leap-frog  in  pure 
lightness  of  heart  and  gaiety ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  had  Mr. 
Tnpman  at  that  moment  proffered  "  a  back,"  Mr.  Pickwick  would 
have  accejjted  his  offer  with  the  utmoet  avidity. 

However,  Mr,  Tupman  did  not  voUmteer  any  euch  persoml 
accommodation,  and  the  friends  walked  on,  conversing  merrily. 
Ab  they  turned  into  a  lane  which  they  had  to  cross,  the  sound  of 
many  voices  burat  upon  their  ears ;  and  before  they  had  even  hiwl 
time  to  form  a  guess  as  to  whom  they  belonged,  they  walked  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  party  who  were  expecting  their  arrival— a 
^Jfact  which  was  first  notified  to  the  Pickwickians,  by  the  loud 
%"  Htirrah,"  wMch  burst  from  old  Wardle's  lips,  when  they 
appeared  in  eight. 

First,  there  was  Wardle  himflelf,  looking,  if  that  were  poeaible; 
jmore  jolly  than  ever;  then  there  were  Bella  and  her  faithfiil 
Trundle;  and,  lastly,  there  were  Emily  and  some  eight  or  ten 
young  ladies,  who  had  all  come  down  to  the  wedding  which  was  W 
take  place  next  day,  and  were  in  as  happy  and  important  a  stafc 
as  young  ladies  nsually  are,  on  such  momentous  occasions ;  an^ 
they  were,  one  and  all,  startling  the  fields  and  lanes  far  and  wide 
with  their  frolic  and  laughter, 

The  ceremony  of  introduction,  under  euch  circumstances,  HI 
very  soon  performed,  or  we  should  rather  say  that  the  introductia 
was  soon  over,  without  auy  ceremony  at  all ;  and  in  two  minutfi 
thereafter,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  joking  with  the  young  ladiM  vlw 
wouldn't  come  over  the  stile  while  he  looked,  or  who,  having 
pretty  feet  and  unexceptionable  ankleSt  preferred  standing  on  tlj« 
top-rail  for  five  minutes  or  so,  and  declaring  that  they  were  too 
frightened  to  move,  with  as  much  ease  and  absence  of  reserve  or 
constraint,  as  if  he  had  known  them  for  life.  It  is  worthy  i 
remark  too,  that  Mr.  Snodgraaa  offered  Emily  far  more  assistaaW 
than  the  absolute  terrors  of  the  stile  (although  it  was  full  thi« 
feet  high,  and  had  only  a  couple  of  stepping-stones)  would  seeing 
require  ;  whUe  one  black-eyed  young  lady  in  a  veiy  nice  little  pA 
of  boots  with  fur  round  the  top,  was  obeerved  to  scream  T«f 
loudly,  when  Mr.  Winkle  offered  to  help  her  over. 

Ail  this  was  very  snug  and  pleasant :  and  when  the  difficultici 
of  the  stile  were  at  last  surmounted,  and  they  once  more  euterti 
on  the  open  field,  old  WaTdle  informed  Mr.  Pickwick  how  lh«J 
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Ad  all  been  down  in  a  body  to  inspect  the  ftirnitnre  and  fittings-up 
f  the  house,  which  the  young  couple  were  to  tenant,  after  the 
DhriBtmas  holidays ;  at  which  communication  Bella  and  Trundle 
K>th  coloured  up,  as  red  as  the  fat  boy  after  the  tap-room  fire ; 
md  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes  and  the  fur  round  the 
xwts,  whispered  something  in  Emily's  ear,  and  then  glanced 
urchly  at  Mr.  Snodgrass,  to  which  Eniily  responded  that  she  was 
i  foolish  girl,  but  turned  very  red,  notwithstanding;  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  who  was  as  modest  as  all  great  geniuses  usually  are, 
felt  tiie  crimson  rising  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  devoutly 
wished,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  that  the  young 
lady  aforesaid,  with  her  black  eyes,  and  her  archness,  and  her 
boots  with  the  fur  round  the  top,  were  all  comfortably  deposited 
b  the  adjacent  coimty. 

But  if  they  were  social  and  happy,  outside  the  house,  what  was 
the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  their  reception  when  they  reached 
the  farm !  The  very  servants  grinned  with  pleasure  at  sight  of 
Mr.  Pickwick :  and  Emma  bestowed  a  half-demure,  half-impudent. 
Mid  aU  pretty  look  of  recognition  on  Mr,  Tupman,  which  was 
ADough  to  make  the  statue  of  Bonaparte  in  the  passage,  unfold  his 
mns,  and  clasp  her  within  them. 

The  old  lady  was  seated  in  customary  state  in  the  front  parlour, 
int  she  was  rather  cross,  and  by  consequence,  most  particularly 
leaf.  She  never  went  out  herself,  and  like  a  great  many  other 
>ld  ladies  of  the  same  stamp,  she  was  apt  to  consider  it  an  act  of 
lomestic  treason,  if  any  body  else  took  the  liberty  of  doing  what 
he  couldn't.  So,  bless  her  old  soul,  she  sat  as  upright  as  she 
ould,  in  her  great  chair,  and  looked  as  fierce  as  might  be — and 
hat  was  benevolent  after  all. 

"Mother,"  said  Wardle,  "Mr.  Pickwick.  You  recollect 
im." 

"Never  mind,"  replied  the  old  lady  with  great  dignity. 
'  Don't  trouble  Mr.  Pickwick  about  an  old  creetur  like  me. 
fobody  cares  about  me  now,  and  it's  very  nat'ral  they  shouldn't." 
tere  the  old  lady  tossed  her  head,  and  smoothed  down  her 
^vender-coloured  silk  dress,  with  trembling  hands. 

**  Come,  come,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  can't  let  you  cut 
&  old  friend  in  this  way.  I  have  come  down  expressly  to  have  a 
ang  talk,  and  another  rubber  with  you ;  and  we'll  show  these  boys 
nd  girls  how  to  dance  a  minuet,  before  they're  eight-and-forty 
:0urs  older." 

The  old  lady  was  rapidly  giving  way,  but  she  did  not  like  to  do 
i  all  at  once ;  so  she  only  said,  "  Ah  !  I  can't  hear  him." 

"Nonsense,  mother,"  said  Wardle.     "Oome,  come,  ^otfX.  \» 
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CTO&&,  there's  a  good  aoul.     RecoOeot  Bella ;  come,  you 
her  spirits  up,  jx>or  girl"  i 

The  good  old  lady  h&ird  thia,  for  her  lip  q^uivered  m 
said  it.  But  age  has  ita  little  infirmities  of  temper,  am 
not  quite  brought  roirnd  yet.  So,  she  smoothed  down  the 
coloured  dreaa  again,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick  said^  ' 
Pickwick,  young  people  was  yery  different,  when  I  was  a 

"Nq  doubt  of  that.  Ma'am,"  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "ai 
the  reason  why  I  would  make  much  of  the  few  that  j 
tracea  of  the  old  stock," — and  eaying  this,  Mr.  Pickwifl 
puOed  Bella  towards  him,  and  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  her  \ 
bade  her  Bit  down  on  the  little  stool  at  her  grandmotl]| 
Whether  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  it  wi 
towards  the  old  lady's  face,  called  up  a  thought  of  old  j 
whether  the  old  lady  was  touched  by  Mr.  Pickwick's  a^ 
good  nature,  or  whatever  wae  the  cause,  she  was  fairlyi 
80,  she  threw  herself  on  her  grand-daughter's  neck,  anid 
little  ill-humour  evaporated  in  a  gush  of  silent  tears.  i 

A  happy  party  they  were,  that  night.  Sedate  and  eol^ 
the  score  of  rubbere  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  | 
played  together  ;  and  uproarious  was  the  mirth  of  the  roi 
Long  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  did  the  hot  elder 
qualified  with  brandy  and  epice,  go  round,  and  round,  ad 
again;  and  sound  was  the  sleep,  and  pleasant  were  tn 
that  followed-  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  of  Mr.  i 
bore  constant  reference  to  Emily  Wardle ;  and  that  the  ] 
figure  in  Mr.  Winkle's  vigjona,  was  a  young  lady  with  bl 
an  arch  smile,  and  a  pair  of  remarkably  nice  boots,  with  I 
the  top.=.  ] 

Mr,  Rckwick  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning,  ■ 
of  voices  and  pattering  of  feet,  sufficient  to  roujee  evefl 
boy  from  his  heavy  slumbers.  He  eat  up  in  bed,  and^ 
The  female  servants  and  female  visitors  were  running  q( 
to  and  fro  ;  and  there  were  such  multitudinous  demands j 
water,  suph  repeated  outcries  for  needles  and  thread,  and 
half-suppressed  entreaties  of  "Oh,  do  come  and  tie  m^ 
dear,"  that  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  innocence  began  to  inia| 
something  dreadful  must  have  occurreii,  when  he  gi^ 
awake,  and  remembered  the  wedding.  The  occasion  beil 
portant  one,  he  dressed  himself  with  peculiar  care,  and  i 
to  the  breakfast  room-  1 

There  were  ail  the  female  servants  in  a  bran  new  i| 
pink  muelJD  gowns  with  white  bov.s  in  their  caps,  n 
the  house  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  agitation,  wbic 
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>  impoflsible  to  describe.  The  old  lady  -was  dressed  out,  in  a 
ocaded  gown,  which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  twenty  years, 
.▼ing  and  excepting  such  truant  rays  as  had  stolen  through  the 
links  in  the  box  in  which  it  had  been  laid  by,  during  the  whole 
me.  Mr.  Trundle  was  in  high  feather  and  spirits,  but  a  little 
BrrouB  withal.  The  hearty  old  landlord  was  trying  to  look  very 
leerfiil  and  unconcerned,  but  failing  signally  in  the  attempt.  All 
le  girls  were  in  tears  and  white  muslin,  except  a  select  two  or 
iree,  who  were  being  honoured  with  a  private  view  of  the  bride 
ad  bridesmaids,  up  stairs.  All  the  Pickwickians  were  in  most 
looming  array ;  and  there  was  a  terrific  roaring  on  the  grass  in 
nmt  of  the  house,  occasioned  by  all  the  men,  boys,  and  hobble- 
lehoys  attached  to  the  farm,  each  of  whom  had  got  a  white  bow 
n  Ms  button  hole,  and  all  of  whom  were  cheering  with  might 
ind  main :  being  incited  thereto,  and  stimulated  therein,  by  the 
)recept  and  example  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  had  managed  to 
)ecome  mighty  popular  already,  and  was  as  much  at  home  as  ii 
le  had  been  bom  on  the  land. 

A  wedding  is  a  licensed  subject  to  joke  upon,  but  there  really 
■  no  great  juke  in  the  matter  after  all ;  we  speak  merely  of  the 
ieremony,  and  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  indulge 
Dtt  no  hidden  sarcasm  upon  a  married  life.  Mixed  up  with  the 
pleasure  and  joy  of  the  occasion,  are  the  many  regrets  at  quitting 
bme,  the  tears  of  parting  between  parent  and  child,  the  con- 
Kiousness  of  leaving  the  dearest  and  kindest  Mends  of  the  happiest 
portion  of  human  life,  to  encounter  its  cares  and  troubles  with 
Jthers  still  untried,  and  little  known — natural  feelings  which  we 
rould  not  render  this  chapter  mournful  by  describing,  and  which 
H  should  be  still  more  unwilling  to  be  supposed  to  ridicule. 

Let  us  briefly  say,  then,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
he  old  clergyman,  in  the  parish  church  of  Dingley  Dell,  and  that 
ii.  Pickwick's  name  is  attached  to  the  register,  still  preserved  in 
he  vestry  thereof;  that  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes 
igned  her  name  in  a  very  unsteady  and  tremulous  manner ;  and 
bat  Emily's  signature,  as  the  other  bridesmaid,  is  nearly  illegible ; 
bat  it  all  went  oflF  in  very  admirable  style ;  that  the  young  ladies 
enerally,  thought  it  tai  less  shocking  than  they  expected ;  and 
tiat  although  the  owner  of  the  black  eyes  and  the  arch  smile 
iformed  Mr.  Winkle  that  she  was  sure  she  could  never  submit 

>  an3rthing  so  dreadful,  we  have  the  very  best  reasons  for  thinking 
le  was  mistaken.  To  all  this,  we  may  add,  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
'as  the  first  who  saluted  the  bride:  and  that  in  so  doing,  he 
new  over  her  neck,  a  rich  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  no  mortal 
fW  but  the  jeweller's  had  ever  beheld  before.     T\\«n  ^\v%  t^i^ 
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all  retrurae^TP 


church  bell  tang  aa  gaily  aa  it  could,  and  they 
breakfast. 

"Vere  does  the  mince-piea  go,  young  opium  eater  1"  said  Wi. 
Weller  to  the  fat  boy,  aa  he  assisted  in  laying  out  such  artid* 
of  coDsutuption  as  had  not  beeu  duly  arranged  ou  the  preTioos 
night. 

The  fat  boy  pointed  to  the  destination  of  the  pies. 

"Wery  good,"  said  Sam,  "Btick  a  bit  o'  Chiistmaa  in  'ea 
Tother  dish  opposite.  There;  dow  ve  look  compact  and  com' 
fortable,  as  the  father  said  ven  he  cut  his  little  bo/a  head  off,  to 
cure  him  o'  squiutin'." 

As  Mr,  Weller  made  the  compariaon,  be  fell  back  a  step  or  iwo^ 
to  give  full  effect  to  it,  and  eurveyed  the  preparations  with  tiie 
utmost  satisfaction. 

"Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  almost  aft  soon  a«  they  wen 
all  seated,  "  a  glass  of  wine,  in  honour  of  this  happy  occasion  1" 

•*  I  shall  be  delightedj  my  boy,"  said  Wardle.  "Joe — djKDD 
that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep." 

"  No,  I  ain't,  Sir,"  replied  the  fat  boy,  atarting  up  from  a 
remote  corner,  where,  like  the  patron  saint  of  fat  boys— tbe 
immortal  Horner — ^he  had  been  devouring  a  Christmas  pic,  thougb 
not  with  the  coolness  and  deliberation  which  characterised  tbit 
young  gentleman's  proceedings. 

"Fill  Mr.  Pickwick's  glass."  ^ 

"Yes,  Sir."  ^ 

The  fat  boy  filled  Mr.  Pickwick's  glass,  and  then  retired 
behind  hia  master's  chair,  from  whence  he  watched  the  play  o( 
the  knives  and  forks,  and  the  progress  of  the  choice  moiBels,  from 
the  dishes,  to  the  mouths  of  the  company,  with  a  kind  of  M 
and  gloomy  joy  that  was  most  impressive.  ^H 

"  God  bless  you,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Same  to  you^  my  boy,"  replied  Wardle ;  and  they  pledged 
each  other,  heartUy. 

"Mrs.  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "we  old  folks  must  hMn 
a  glass  of  wine  together,  in  honour  of  this  joyful  event." 

The  old  lady  waa  in  a  state  of  great  gmndeur  just  then,  foi 
she  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  table  in  the  brocaded  gown,  wit! 
her  newly-married  grand-daughter  on  one  eide,  and  Mr.  Pickwidi 
on  the  other,  to  do  the  carving-  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  spoken  v 
a  YtTj  loud  tone,  but  she  understood  him  at  once,  and  drank  ol 
a  full  glass  of  wine  to  his  long  life  and  happiness ;  after  whifil 
the  worthy  old  mn\  launched  forth  into  a  miuute  and  particalil 
account  of  her  own  wedding,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  fashifli 
of  wearing  high -heeled  shoes,   and  some  particulara  concerninj 
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tbe  life  and  adventureB  of  the  beautiful  Lady  ToUimglower, 
at  all  of  which  the  old  lady  herself  laughed  very  heartily 
,  and  BO  did  the  young  ladies  too,  for  they  were  wondering 
amoDg  themselves  what  on  earth  grandma  was  talking  about. 
When  they  laughed,  the  old  lady  laughed  ten  tiraea  more  heartily : 
aiid  said  that  they  always  had  been  considered  capital  stories, 
whieh  caused  them  all  to  laugh  again,  and  put  the  old  lady  int^i 
the  yery  beat  of  humours.  Then  the  cake  was  cut,  and  passed 
tlirough  the  ring  ;  and  the  young  ladies  saved  pieces  to  put  under 
their  pillows  to  dream  of  their  fiitme  hue  bands  on ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  blushing  and  merriment  was  thereby  occasioned, 

"Mr.  Miller,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  his  old  acquaintance,  the 
hard-headed  gentleman,  **  a  glass  of  wine  1 " 

"With  great  satisfaction  Mr.  Pickwick,"  replied  the  hard- 
headed  gentleman,  solemnly. 

"  You'U  take  me  in  ? "  said  the  benevolent  old  clergyman. 

"And  me,"  interposed  hie  wiie. 

"And  me^  and  me,"  said  a  couple  of  poor  relatioua  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table^  who  had  eaten  and  drank  very  heartily,  and 
laughed  at  every  thing, 

Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  his  heartfelt  delight  at  every  additional 
suggestion ;  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  hilarity  and  cheerfulness. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenly  rising — 

•*  Hear,  hear  1  Hear,  hear  1  Hear,  hear  I "  said  Mr,  WeUer,  in 
the  excitement  of  his  feelings. 

"Call   in  all  the  servants,"  cried   old   Wardle^  interposing  to 
prevent   the   public  rebuke  which  Mr.    Weller  would   otherwise 
indubitably  have  received  from  his  master,     "  Give  them  a 
I  of  wine  each^  to  drink  the  toaat  in,     Now,  Pickwick." 

Amidst  the  eUence  of  the  company,  the  whispering  of  the 
women  servants,  and  the  awkward  embarrassment  of  the  men, 
Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen — no,  I  won't  say  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
m  caO  you  my  friends,  my  dear  friends,  if  the  Udies  will  aUow 

I  to  take  BO  great  a  liberty  '^ — — 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  was  interrupted  by  immense  applause  from 
he  lailies,  echoed  by  the  gentlemen,  during  which  the  owner  of 
the  eyes  was  distinctly  heard  to  state  that  she  could  kiss  thai  dear 
iir.  Pickwick,  wliereupon  Mr.  Winkle  gallantly  inquired  if  it 
tx)uldn't  be  done  by  deputy,  to  which  the  young  lady  with  the 
bJack  eyes  repUed,  "  Go  away  " — and  accompamed  the  request  with 
4  look  which  said  as  plainly  aa  a  look  could  do "if  you  can." 

"My  dear  friends,"  resumed  Mr.   Pickwick,   "1  am  going  to 
ptopote  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom — God  bl^a»  '«asi 
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(cheers  and  tears).  My  young  friend  Trundle,  I  belieye  to  be  ■ 
veiy  excellent  and  manly  lellow ;  and  his  wife  I  know  to  be  i 
very  amiable  and  lovely  girl,  well  qualitied  to  transfer  to  another 
sphere  of  action  tlhe  happiness  which  for  twenty  years  she  haa 
diffuaed  ai'ound  her,  in  her  father's  house.  (Here,  the  fat  liojf 
burst  forth  into  stcutoriao  blubberings,  and  was  led  forth  by  Ibe 
coat  collar,  by  Mr.  Weller.)  I  wish/'  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I 
wish  I  was  young  enough  to  be  her  sister's  huElmnd,  (cheers),  but, 
failing  that,  I  am  happy  to  be  old  enough  to  be  her  father ;  for, 
being  so,  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  latent  designs  when  I 
say,  that  I  admire,  esteem,  and  love  them  both  (cheers  and  so^). 
The  bride's  father,  our  good  friend  there,  is  a  noble  person,  and  I 
am  proud  to  know  him  (great  uproar).  He  is  a  kind,  excellent,  in- 
dependent-spirited,  fine-hearted,  hospitable,  libi^ral  man  (enthusiastic 
flhouta  from  the  poor  relations,  at  all  the  adjectives  ;  and  especially 
at  the  two  last).  That  his  daughter  may  enjoy  all  the  happiness, 
even  be  can  desire  •  and  that  he  may  derive  trom  the  contemplation 
of  her  felicity  aO  the  gratification  of  heart  and  peace  of  micd 
which  he  so  well  deaerves,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  our  united  wisli. 
So,  let  UB  drink  their  healths,  and  wish  them  prolonged  life,  and 
every  blessing." 

Mr.  Pickwick  concluded  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  applause ;  aad 
once  more  were  the  lungs  of  the  supernumeraries,  under  Mr. 
Weller*s  command,  brought  into  active  and  efficient  operatioQ. 
Mr.  Wardle  proposed  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  proposed 
the  old  lady.  Mr.  Snodgraas  proposed  Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr-  Wardle 
proposed  Mr.  Snodgraas.  One  of  the  poor  relations  proposed  Mr. 
Tupman,  and  the  other  poor  relation  proposed  Mr.  Winkle;  and 
all  was  happineas  and  festivity,  until  the  mysterious  di&appearanw 
of  both  the  poor  relations  beneath  the  table,  warned  the  party  that 
it  was  time  to  adjourn. 

At  dinner  they  met  again,  after  a  five  and  twenty  mile  walk, 
undertaken  by  the  malea  at  Wardle'a  recommendation,  to  get  rid 
of  the  effects  of  the  wine  at  breakfast ;  the  poor  relations  had  lain 
in  bed  all  day,  with  the  view  of  attaining  the  same  happy  cob- 
aummation,  but,  as  they  had  been  unaucceaaful,  they  stopped  there. 
Mr.  Weller  kept  the  domestics  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hilaritr; 
and  the  fat  boy  divided  his  time  into  small  alternate  allotmeuts 
of  eating  and  sleeping. 

The  dinner  was  as  hearty  an  affair  as  the  breakfast,  and  was 

quite  as  noisy,  without  the  tears.     Then  came  the  dessert  and 

Bome  more  toasts.     Then  came  the  tea  and  coffee;  and  then, 

the  ball 

The  beat  aittiug  room  Skt  ^aaoi  15«nn  ^»  *  %wA,\aB^«ij^ 
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panneUed  room  Mrith  a  high  chimney  piece,  and  a  capacioma 
cliinuiey,  up  which  you  could  have  driven  one  of  the  new  patent 
cabe,  wheels  and  all  At  the  upper  end  of  the  rofvm,  seated  in  a 
shady  bower  of  holly  ami  evergreens,  were  the  two  l>e8t  fiddlers, 
and  tlie  cmly  harp,  in  aU  Muggleton,  In  all  sortB  of  receaaes,  and 
onaU  kinds  of  brackets,  stood  maasive  old  silver  cainUesticks  with 
four  branches  each.  The  carpet  was  up,  the  candles  burnt  bright, 
tk  fire  blazed  and  crackled  on  the  hearth ;  and  merry  voices  and 
light-hearted  laughter  rang  through  the  room.  If  any  of  the  old 
English  yeomen  had  turned  into  fairies  when  they  died,  it  was 
jiiflt  the  place  in  which  they  would  have  held  their  revels. 

If  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the  interest  of  this  agreeable 
scene,  it  would  have  Ireen  the  remarkable  fact  of  Mr.  Pickwick'a 
appearing  without  his  gaiters,  for  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  his  oldest  friendB. 

"You  mean  to  dance?"  aaid  Wardle. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick^  "Don't  you  Bee  I  am 
dresaed  for  the  purpose  J"  and  Mr.  Pick'.vick  called  attention  to 
Ms  speckled  silk  stockings,  and  Bmartly  tifxl  pumps, 

'*  You  in  ailk  stockings  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman  jocosely. 
"  And  why  not  Sir— why  not  1 "  said  Mr.   Pickwick,  turning 
warmly  upon  him. 

"  Oh,  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  you  aliouldn'ti  wear|them," 
reaponded  Mr.  Tupmau.  ^ 

"  I  imagine  not  Sir — I  imagine  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a 
Very  peremptory  tone. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  contemplated  a  laugh,  but  he  found  it  was 
*  serious  matter ;  so  he  looked  grave,  and  said  they  were  a  very 
pretty  pattern. 

"  I  hope  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  fixing  his  eyes  upon  his 
friend.  "Yon  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  these  stockingB,  as 
atockinga,  I  tniat  Sir?" 

"  Certainly  not — oh  certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman.  He 
Walked  away ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance  resumed  its  cus- 
tomary benign  expression. 

"We  are  all  ready,  I  believe/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was 
•tationed  with  the  old  lady  at  the  top  of  the  dance,  and  had 
already  made  four  false  starts,  in  his  excessive  anxiety  to 
Commence. 

"  Then  begin  at  once,"  aaid  Wardle.     "  Now." 
Up  struck  the  two  fiddles  and  the  one  harp,  and  off  went  Mr. 
iHckwick  into  hands  across,  when  there  was  a  geueraX  d^L^-^wi^ 
of  hand^  amf  a  cry  of  *'  Stop,  stop." 

"What'e  the  matter  f"  aaid    Mr.    Pickwic^  vi^io    -«»»   '«^'^ 
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brought  to,  "by  the  fiddles  and  harp  desisting,  and  could  have  b«« 
stopped  by  no  other  earthly  power,  if  the  house  hatl  been  on  fire. 

"  Where'^a  Arabella  Alleo  ?  "  Aaid  a  dozen  voices, 

"And  Winkle r'  added  Mr.  Tupmao. 

"  Here  we  are  !  "  exclaimed  that  gentleman,  emerging  with  hii 
pretty  companion  from  the  ooraer  ;  and,  as  he  did  bo,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  redder  in  the  face,  he  or  the  youag 
lady  with  the  black  eyes. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  iSj  Winkle,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick, 
rather  pettishly,  "  that  you  couldn't  have  taken  your  place  before." 

"  Not  at  all  extraordinary,"  aaid  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  Well,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  Tery  expressive  smile,  as  hii 
eyes  rested  on  Arabella,  "  well,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  eiti*- 
ordinary,  either,  after  all." 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  think  more  about  the  raAtter, 
for  the  fiddles  and  harp  began  in  real  earnest.  Away  went  Mr. 
Pickwick — hands  across,  down  the  middle  to  the  very  end  of  the 
room,  and  half  way  up  the  chimney,  tack  again  to  the  door— 
pouaaette  everywhere — loud  stamp  on  the  ground — ready  for  the 
next  couple — off  again — all  the  figure  over  once  more^anothe 
stamp  to  beat  out  the  time^ — next  couple,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next  again — never  was  such  going ;  ajid  at  last,  after  they  hatl 
reached  tlie  bottom  of  the  dance,  and  full  fourteen  couple  after  the 
old  latly  had  retired  in  an  exhausted  atate,  and  the  ciergynian'i 
wife  had  been  substituted  in  her  atead,  did  that  gentleman,  when 
there  was  no  demand  whatever  on  his  exertions,  keep  perpetuallT 
dancing  in  his  place,  to  keep  time  to  the  music,  smiling  on  hL« 
partner  all  the  while  with  a  blandneas  of  demeanour  which  biUBe« 
all  descriptioD. 

Long  before  Mr.  Pickwick  was  weary  of  dancing,  the  newly- 
married  couple  had  retired  from  the  scena  There  was  a  glorioiu 
supper  down  stairs,  notwithstanding,  and  a  good  long  sitting  ai'ter 
it ;  and  when  lull.  Pickwick  awoke,  late  the  next  morningj  he  had 
a  confused  recoCection  of  having,  severally  and  confidentially, 
invited  aoznewhere  about  five-and-forty  people  to  dine  with  him  »> 
the  George  and  Vulture,  the  very  first  time  they  came  to  London; 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  rightly  considered  a  pretty  certain  indication 
of  his  having  takeo  something  besides  exerciiMJ,  on  the  previow 
night. 

"  And  80  your  family  has  games  in  the  kitchen  to-night,  mj 
dear,  has  they  1 "  inquired  Sam  of  Eoima, 

"  Yes,  Mr.  WeUer,"  replied  ELmma  -,  "  we  always  have  on  GhnBl- 
mas  eve.      Master  wouidu't  nc^Wl  \o  ^5.ee\>  Vi.  w^i  'ixv  otc^  "MatwMtt." 
"  Your  master's  a  wery  pretx^  uoX.\oTi  oi  >lc«v«^  wa>jx\^  ^^^ 
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Mr.  Weller;  *'  1  never  see  such  a  sensible  sort  of  Tnan 
M  he  is,  or  such  a  reg'lar  genTm'n." 

"  Oh,  that  he  is  !  "  aaid  tke  fat  boy,  joining  in  the  couversation  ; 
"doii*t  he  breed  nice  pork  ! "  and  the  fat  youth  gave  a  semi-eanni- 
balic  leer  at  Mr.  Weller,  as  he  thought  of  the  roast  legs  and  gravy. 

'*  Oh,  you've  woke  up,  at  last,  have  you  ? "  said  Sam, 

The  fat  boy  nodded. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  boa  constructer,"  said  Mr, 
Weller,  impressively,  "  if  you  don't  sleep  a  little  lesis,  and  exerciaa 
n  little  more,  ven  you  comes  to  be  a  man  you'll  lay  yourself  open  to 
the  same  sort  o'  pereonal  inconwenience  as  waB  inflicted  on  the  old 
gen'hn'n  as  m-ore  the  pig-tail," 

"What  did  they  do  to  hinil"  inquired  tlie  fat  boy,  in  a 
Mtering  voica 

"I'm  a  goiii'  to  tell  yoii,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  "he  was  one  o' 
the  largest  patterns  as  waa  ever  turned  out — regular  fat  man,  aa 
hadn't  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  shoes  for  five-and-forty  years." 

"  Lor  I "  exdaimed  Emma, 

"No,  that  he  hadn't,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "and  if  you'd 
put  an  exact  model  of  bie  own  legs  on  the  dinin'  table  afore  him, 
In  wouldn't  ha'  known  'em.  WeU,  he  always  walks  to  his  office 
with  a  wery  handsome  gold  watch-chain  hanging  out,  about  a  foot 
Wid  a  half ;  and  a  gold  watch  in  his  fob  pocket  as  was  worth — I'm 
afraid  to  say  how  much,  but  as  much  aa  a  watch  can  be — a  large, 
heary,  rouud  manafacter,  as  stout  for  a  watch,  aa  he  was  for  a  man, 
fcud  with  a  big  face  in  proportion.  *  You'd  better  not  carry  that 
ere  watch,'  says  the  old  gen'l'm'n'a  friends,  '  you'll  be  robbed  on 
t,'  says  they.  *  Shall  1 1 '  says  he.  *  Yes,  will  you,'  says  they. 
Veil,'  says  he,  '  I  should  like  to  see  the  thief  as  could  get  this 
lere  watch  out,  for  I'm  blessed  if  /  ever  can ;  it's  such  a  tight 
It,'  saya  he,  '  and  venever  I  vanta  to  know  what's  o'clock,  I'm 
►bliged  to  stare  into  the  bakers'  shops,'  he  says.  Well,  then  he 
bughs  aa  hearty  aa  if  lie  was  a  goin'  to  pieces,  and  out  be  walks 
^'  with  his  powdered  head  and  pig-tail,  and  rolls  down  the 
Strand  vith  the  chain  hangin'  out  furder  than  ever,  and  the  great 
ound  watch  almost  bustin'  through  his  grey  keraey  Bmallfl,  There 
raro't  a  pickpocket  in  all  London  as  didn't  take  a  pnU  at  that 
bain,,  but  the  chain  'ud  never  break,  and  the  watch  'ud  never 
ome  out,  so  they  soon  got  tired  o'  dragging  such  a  heavy  old 
*n1'm'n  along  tbe  pavement,  and  he'd  go  home  and  laugh  till  the 
•ig-tail  wi  bra  ted  like  the  pcuderliim  of  a  Dutch  clock.  At  last, 
ne  day  the  old  gen'l'm'D  waa  a  rollin'  along,  and  b&  sefta  a.  "^xcIk.- 
KKiket  as  he  knoar^d  bjr  sight,  a-comia'  up,  armm  ana  V\t\i  ^  MXiCi-fe 
p^  vjth  »  werjr large  bead.      '  Here's  a  game,'  aaya  the  o\si  \jsvsJ\tswTv 
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to  himself,  '  they're  a-goin'  to  have  another  try,  but  it  won't  do. 
So  he  begins  a  chucklin'  wery  hearty,  ven,  all  of  a  sudden,  tb« 
little  boy  leaves  hold  of  the  pickpocket's  arm,  and  rashes  headfore- 
moflt  straight  into  the  old  gen'l'm'n^s  stomach,  and  for  a  moment 
doubled  him  right  up  vith  the  pain.  *  Murder ! '  says  the  old  genlm'n. 
'  All  right,  Sir,'  says  the  pickpocket,  a  whisperin'  in  Ma  ear.  And 
ven  he  come  straight  agin',  the  watch  and  chain  was  gone,  and 
what's  worse  than  that,  the  old  gen'rm'n's  digestion  was  all  wrong 
ever  artervards,  to  the  wery  last  day  of  hia  Ufe ;  so  just  you  look 
about  you,  young  feller,  and  take  care  you  don't  get  too  fat." 

As  Mr,  WeUer  concluded  this  moral  tale,  with  which  the  fid 
boy  appeared  much  affected,  they  all  three  wended  their  way  to 
the  large  kitchen,  in  which  the  family  were  by  this  time  assembled, 
according  to  annual  custom  on  CbriBtmas  eve,  observed  by  old 
Wardle's  forefatbera  from  time  immemoriaL 

From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  this  kitchen,  old  Wardle  had 
jiiflt  suspended  with  his  own  hands  a  huge  branch  of  misletoe,  and 
this  same  branch  of  misletoe  instantaneously  ga?e  rise  to  a  scene 
of  general  and  moat  delightful  struggling  and  confusion ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  gallantry  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  descendant  of  Lady  Tollimglower  herself,  took 
the  old  lady  by  the  hand,  led  her  beneath  the  mystic  branch,  and 
saluted  her  in  all  courtesy  and  decorum.  The  old  lady  submitted 
to  this  piece  of  practical  politeness  with  all  the  dignity  which 
befitted  bo  important  and  serious  a  solemnity,  but  the  younger 
ladies  not  being  so  thoroughly  Imbued  with  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion of  the  custom,  or  imagining  that  the  value  of  a  salute  is  veij 
much  enhanced  if  it  cost  a  Httle  trouble  to  obtain  it,  screamed  and 
struggled,  and  ran  into  comers,  and  threatened  and  remonstrated, 
and  did  every  thing  but  leave  the  room,  until  some  of  the  lea 
adventurous  gentlemen  were  on  the  point  of  desisting,  when  they  all 
at  once  found  it  useless  to  resist  any  longer,  and  submitted  to  be 
kissed  with  a  good  grace.  Mr.  Winkle  kissed  the  young  lady  with 
the  black  eyes,  and  Mr.  Suodgraaa  kissed  Emily;  and  Mr.  Weller,  not 
being  particular  about  the  form  of  being  under  the  mialetoe,  kissed 
EmmA  and  the  other  female  servants,  just  as  he  caught  them.  A^ 
to  the  poor  relations,  they  kissed  everybody,  not  even  excepting 
the  plainer  portion  of  the  young-lady  visiters,  who,  in  their  exces- 
sive confusion,  ran  right  under  the  misletoe,  directly  it  was  bung 
up,  without  knowing  it !  Wardle  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
surveying  the  whole  scene,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  and  the 
fat  boy  took  the  opportunity  of  apjiropriating  to  his  own  use,  and 
Bummarily  devouring,  a  particularly  fine  mince-pie,  that  had  bee* 
CArefuUy  put  by,  for  somebody  eUc. 
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Now  the  Bf^eaming  had  subsided,  and  faces  were  in  a  glow  and 
curia  in  a  tangle,  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  kissing  the  old  lady  m 
before-mentioned^  was  standing  under  the  misletoe,  looking  with 
a  very  pleased  countenance  on  all  that  wm  paeaing  aronmd  biiE, 
when  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes,  after  a  little  whispering 
with  the  other  young  ladiea,  made  a  Budden  dart  forward,  and, 
putting  her  arm  round  Mr.  Pickwick's  neck,  saluted  him  affection- 
ately  on  the  left  cheek  ;  and  before  Mr.  Pickwick  distinctly  knew 
what  waa  the  matter,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  body,  ad 
kissed  by  every  one  of  them. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
group,  now  pulled  this  way,  and  then  that,  and  first  kissed  on  tbs 
chin  and  then  on  the  nose,  and  then  on  the  spectacles,  and  to  heif 
the  peals  of  laughter  which  were  raised  on  every  side ;  but  it  waa 
a  still  more  pleasant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick,  blinded  shortly 
afterwards  with  a  silk -handkerchief,  falling  up  against  the  wall, 
atid  scram  bling  into  corners,  and  going  through  aU  the  mysteries  of 
blind-man's  buff,,  with  the  utmost  relish  for  the  game,  until  at  laat 
he  caught  one  of  the  poor  relations  ^  and  then  had  to  evade  the 
blind-man  himself,  which  he  did  with  a  nimbleness  and  agility  tbat 
elicited  the  admiration  and  applause  of  all  beholders.  The  poor 
relations  caught  just  the  people  whom  they  thought  would  like  it; 
and  when  the  game  flagged,  got  canght  themselves.  When  they 
were  all  tired  of  blind-man's  buff,  there  was  a  great  game  at  snap- 
dragon, and  when  fingers  enough  were  burned  with  that,  and  atl 
the  raisins  gone^  they  sat  down  by  the  huge  fire  of  blazing  logs  to 
a  substantial  supper,  and  a  mighty  bowl  of  wassail,  something 
smaller  than  an  ordinary  wash-house  copper,  in  which  the  hot 
apples  were  hissing  and  bubbling  with  a  rich  look,  and  a  jolly 
sound,  that  were  perfectly  irresistible. 

*'  Thia,"aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round  him,  "thii  is,  indeed, 
^  comfort." 

"  Our  invariable  custom,"  replied  Mr.  Wardle,     *'  Every  body 

sits  down  with  us  on  Chriatmas  eve»  as  you  see  them  now— «r- 

,  Tants  ^id  all ;  and  here  we  wait  till  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  to 

usher  Christmas  in,  and  wile  away  the  time  with  forfeits  and  old 

Btoriea.     Trundle,  my  boy,  rake  up  the  fire." 

TJp  flew  the  bright  sparks  in  myriads  as  the  logs  were  stirred, 
and  the  deep  red  blaze  sent  forth  a  rich  glow,  that  penetrated  into 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  room,  and  cast  its  cheerfiol  tint  on  every 
face. 

"  Come,"  said  Wardle,  "  a  song— a  ChrifltmBB  song.  I'll  giv« 
you  one,  in  default  of  a  better." 

"Br»vo,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'  Fill  up,"  cried  Wardle.     "  It  will  be  two  hours  good,  before 
eee  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  through  the  deep  rich  colour  of  the 
uul ;  fill  up  all  round,  and  now  for  the  song." 
?hu8  saying,  the  merry  old  gentleman,  in  a  good,  round,  sturdy 
3,  commenced  without  more  ado — 

9  (a:frnstmas  €tctaU 

I  OABK  not  for  Spring  ;  on  his  fickle  wing 

Let  the  blossoma  and  buds  be  borne : 

He  woos  them  amain  with  his  treacherous  rain. 

And  he  scatters  them  ere  the  mom. 

An  inconstant  elf,  he  knows  not  himself, 

Or  his  own  changing  mind  an  hour, 

He'U  smile  in  your  &ce,  and,  with  wry  grimace, 

He'll  wither  your  youngest  flower. 

Let  the  Summer  sun  to  his  bright  home  ran. 

He  shall  never  be  sought  by  me  ; 

When  he's  dimmed  by  a  cloud  I  can  laugh  aloud. 

And  care  not  how  sulky  he  be  ; 

For  his  darling  child  is  the  madness  wild 

That  sports  in  fierce  fever's  train  ; 

And  when  love  is  too  strong,  it  don't  last  lonf^ 

As  many  have  found  to  their  pain. 

A  mild  harvest  night,  by  the  tranquil  light 

Of  the  modest  and  gentle  moon, 

Has  a  far  sweeter  sheen  for  me,  I  w*ien, 

Than  the  broad  and  tmblushing  noon. 

But  every  leaf  awakens  my  grief, 

As  it  lieth  beneath  the  tree  ; 

So  let  Autumn  air  be  never  so  fair. 

It  by  no  means  agrees  with  me. 

But  my  song  I  troll  out,  for  Christmas  stout* 

The  hearty,  the  true,  and  the  bold  ; 

A  bumper  I  drain^and  with  might  and  main 

Give  three  cheers  for  this  Christmas  old. 

We'll, usher  him  in  with  a  merry  din 

That  shall  gladden  his  joyous  heart, 

And  we'll  keep  him  up  while  there's  bite  or  sap^ 

And  in  fellowship  good,  we'll  part 

In  his  fine  honest  pride,  he  scorns  to  hide 

One  jot  of  his  hard- weather  scars ; 

They're  no  disgrace,  for  there's  much  the  same  trae^ 

On  the  cheeks  of  our  bravest  tars. 

Then  again  1  sing  'till  the  roof  doth  ring, 

And  it  echoes  from  wall  to  wall — 

To  the  stout  old  wight,  fair  welcome  to-night, 

Aa  the  King  of  the  Seasons  all  i 
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ThiB  aong  waa  tumultuously  applauded,  for  fnendfl  and  depend- 
eota  make  a  capital  audience;  and  tlie  poor  relationg  esffeciaflj 
were  in  perfect  extaaies  of  rapture.  Again  waa  the  fire  repleniahed, 
and  agaia  went  the  wassail  roimd. 

"  How  it  snows  ! "  aaid  one  of  the  men,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  SnowB,  doea  it  1 "  aaid  Wardle. 

"  Rough,  oold  nightj  Sir^"  replied  the  man ;  "  and  there's  i 
wind  got  up,  that  drifts  it  acroaa  the  fields,  in  a  thick  white  clond." 

"  What  does  Jem  say  1 "  inquired  the  old  lady.  "  There  ainl 
any  thing  the  matter,  is  there  ? " 

"  No,  no,  mother,"  replied  Wardle ;  "  he  saya  there's  a  bdow- 
drift,  and  a  wind  that's  piercing  oold.  I  should  know  that,  by  the 
way  it  rumbles  in  the  chimney." 

*'Ahi"  said  the  old  lady,  "there  was  just  suchi  a  wind,  and 
just  vneh  a  fall  of  snow,  a  goad  many  years  liack,  I  recollect — just 
five  years  hefore  your  poor  father  die<l.  It  was  a  Christ  maa  eve, 
too  ;  and  I  remember  that  on  that  very  night  he  told  us  the  atoij 
about  the  goblins  that  carried  away  old  Gabriel  Grub," 

"  The  story  about  what  1 "  said  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  Oh,  nothmg— nothing,"  replied  Wardle.  "  About  an  old 
sexton,  that  the  good  people  down  here  suppose  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  goblins." 

"  Suppose  ! "  ejaculated  the  old  lady.  "  la  there  any  body 
hardy  enough  to  disbelieve  it  ?  Suppose !  Haven't  you  heard 
ever  since  you  were  a  child,  that  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
goblins,  and  don^t  you  know  he  was  1 " 

"  Very  well,  mother,  he  was,  if  you  like,"  said  Wardle,  laugh- 
ing. "  He  tms  carried  away  by  goblitis,  Pickwick ;  aud  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "not  an  end  of  it,  I  assure  ywi; 
for  I  must  hear  how^  and  why,  and  all  about  it." 

Wardle  smiled,  as  every  head  was  bent  forward  to  hear;  and 
filUng  out  the  wassail  with  no  stinted  hand,  nodded  a  health  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  b-egan  as  follows — 

But  bless  our  editorial  heart,  what  a  long  chapter  we  have  been 
betrayed  into  1  We  had  quite  forgotten  aU  such  petty  restricdom 
&8  chapters,  we  solemnly  declare.  So  here  goes,  to  give  the  goMifl 
a  fair  start  in  a  new  one.  A  clear  stage  and  no  favour  fof  tlv 
gobUtts,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  pleaae. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII* 

THB   STOBT  OF   THE  GOBLINS  WHO   STOLE   A   SEXTON. 

In  an  old  abbey  town,  down  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  long, 
r  while  ago — bo  long,  that  the  story  must  be  a  true  one,  because 
great  grandfathers  implicitly  believed  it — there  oflBiciated  as 
Ion  and  grave-digger  in  the  church-yard,  one  Gabriel  Grub.  It 
10  means  follows  that  because  a  man  is  a  sexton,  and  constantly 
rounded  by  emblems  of  mortality,  therefore  he  should  be  a 
rose  and  melancholy  man ;  your  undertakers  are  the  merriest 
Dws  in  the  world,  and  I  once  had  the  honour  of  being  on  inti- 
A  terms  with  a  mute,  who  in  private  life,  and  off  duty,  was  as 
deal  and  jocose  a  little  fellow  as  ever  chipped  put  a  devil-may- 
i  song,  without  a  hitch  in  his  memory,  or  drained  off  a  good 
F  glass  of  grog  without  stopping  for  breath.  But  notwith- 
iding  these  precedents  to  the  contrary,  Gabriel  Grub  was  an 
onditioned,  cross-grained,  surly  fellow — a  morose  and  lonely 
1,  who  consorted  with  nobody  but  himself,  and  an  <Ad  wicker 
tie  which  fitted  into  his  large  deep  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  who 
i  each  merry  face  as  it  passed  him  by,  with  such  a  deep  scowl 
oalice  and  ill-humour,  as  it  was  difficult  to  meet  without  feeling 
lething  the  worse  for. 

"A  little  before  twilight  one  Christmas  Eve,  Gabriel  shouldered 
spade,  lighted  his  lantern,  and  betook  himself  towards  the  old 
rch-yard,  for  he  had  got  a  grave  to  finish  by  next  morning,  and 
ing  very  low  he  thought  it  might  raise  his  spirits  perhaps,  il 
went  on  with  his  work  at  once.  As  he  wended  his  way,  up  the 
lent  street,  he  saw  the  cheerful  light  of  the  blazing  fires  gleam 
lugh  the  old  casements,  and  heard  the  loud  laugh  and  the  cheer- 
shouts  of  those  who  were  assembled  around  them ;  he  marked 
bustling  preparations  for  next  day's  good  cheer,  and  smelt  tiie 
lerous  savoury  odours  consequent  thereupon,  as  they  steamed 
from  the  kitchen  windows  in  clouds.  All  this  was  gall  and 
mwood  to  the  heart  of  Gabriel  Grub;  and  as  groups  of 
iren,  bounded  out  of  the  houses,  tripped  across  the  road,  and 
3  met,  before  they  could  knock  at  the  opposite  door,  by  half  a 
m  corly-headed  little  rascals  who  crowded  round  them  as  they 
ced  np  stairs  to  spend  the  evening  in  their  Christmas  games, 
friel  smiled  grimly,  and  clutched  the  handle  of  his  spade  with 
rmer  grasps  as  he  thought  of  measles,  scailet-tevet,  XJoix^i^ 


hooping -cotigh,  and  a 
beside, 

"  In  this  bapijy  frame  of  mind,  Gabriel  strode  along, 
a  short,  sullen  growl  to  the  good-humoured  greetings  of  ' 
hifl  neighbours  as  now  and  then  passed  him,  until  he  turne 
tlie  dark  lane  which  led  to  the  church-yard.  Now  Gabri 
been  looking  forward  to  reaching  the  dark  lane,  becauBet 
generally  speaking,  a  nice  gloomy  mournful  place,  into  wM 
towns-people  did  not  much  care  to  go,  except  in  broad  daj 
and  when  the  sun  was  shining ;  consequently  he  was  not  4 
indignant  to  hear  a  joxrag  urchin  roaring  out  some  jolly  soq|| 
a  merry  Chriatmas,  in  this  very  sanctuary^  which  had  been 
Ooffin  Lane  ever  since  the  days  of  the  old  abbey,  and  the  1 
the  shaven-headed  monks.  As  Gabriel  walked  on,  and  th' 
drew  nearer,  he  found  it  proceeded  from  a  small  boy,  wl 
hurrying  along,  to  join  one  of  the  little  parties  in  the  ol^ 
and  who,  partly  to  keep  himself  company,  and  partly  to  f 
himself  for  the  occasion,  was  shouting  out  the  song  at  the  1 
pitch  of  his  lungs.  So  Gabriel  waited  till  the  boy  came  u 
then  dodged  him  into  a  comer,  and  rapped  him  over  the  hea 
his  lantern  five  or  six  times,  just  to  teach  him  to  modul, 
voice.  And  as  the  boy  hurried  away  with  his  hand  to  hi| 
singing  quite  a  different  sort  of  tune,  Gabriel  Grab  chuckM 
heartily  to  himself,  and  entered  the  church-yard,  locking  t| 
behind  him.  ' 

"  He  took  oflf  his  coat,  set  down  his  lantern,  and  gettii 
the  unfinished  grave,  worked  at  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  righ 
will.  But  the  earth  was  Iiardened  with  the  froat,  and  it  i 
very  easy  matter  to  break  it  up,  and  shovel  it  out ;  and  all 
there  was  a  moon,  it  was  a  very  young  one,  and  shed  littL 
upon  the  grave,  which  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  church.  I 
other  time,  these  obstacles  would  have  made  Gabriel  Grn 
moody  and  miserable,  but  he  was  so  well  pleased  withj 
stopped  the  Bmall  boy's  singing,  that  he  took  little  heed  J 
scanty  progress  he  had  made,  and  looked  down  into  the 
when  he  had  finished  work  for  the  niglit,  with  grim  a&tiai 
mnrrouring  as  he  gathered  up  his  things — 

Bravo  lodgings  for  one,  brave  lodgings  Tor  ooc^ 
A  few  feet  of  cold  earth,  when  life  is  done  ; 
A  stono  at  the  head,  a  atone  at  the  feet, 
A  rich,  juicy  meal  for  the  worms  to  eat ; 
Rank  grosa  over  head,  and  (tamp  clay  around, 
Brave  lodgings  for  one,  these,  in  holy  ground  t 

'  *  Ho  J  ho  J '  laughed  Gabriel  Grub,  as  he  sat  himself  d 
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A  flat  tombstone  which  waa  a  favourite  resting  place  of  his ;  and 
drew  forth  his  wicker  bottle.  *  A  coffin  at  Christmas — a  Christmas 
Box.     Ho !  ho !  ho ! ' 

"  *Ho !  ho !  ho ! '  repeated  a  voice  which  sounded  close  behind  him. 

"  Gabriel  paused  in  some  alarm,  in  the  act  of  raising  the  wicker 
"bottle  to  hia  lips,  and  looked  round.  The  bottom  of  the  oldest 
frave  about  him,  was  not  more  still  and  quiet,  than  the  church- 
jard  in  the  pale  moonlight.  The  cold  hoar  frost  glistened  on  the 
tomb  stones,  and  sparkled  like  rows  of  gems  among  the  stone  carv- 
ings of  the  old  church.  The  snow  lay  hard  and  crisp  upon  the 
iroand,  and  spread  over  the  thickly-strewn  mounds  of  earth,  so 
▼hite  and  smooth  a  cover,  that  it  seemed  as  if  corpses  lay  there, 
hidden  only  by  their  winding  sheets.  Not  the  faintest  rustle 
broke  the  profound  tranquillity  of  the  solemn  scene.  Sound  itself 
i^ipeared  to  be  frozen  up,  all  was  so  cold  and  stiU. 

" '  It  was  the  echoes,'  said  Gabriel  Grub,  raising  the  bottle  to 
his  lips  again. 

" '  It  was  »o<,'  said  a  deep  voice. 

"  Gabriel  started  up,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with  astonish- 
Bent  and  terror ;  for  his  eyes*  rested  on  a  form  which  made  his 
blood  run  cold. 

"  Seated  on  an  upright  tombstone,  close  to  him,  was  a  strange 
Bnearthly  figure,  whom  Gabriel  felt  at  once,  was  no  being  of  this 
vwld.  His  long  fantastic  legs  which  might  have  reached  the 
ground,  were  cocked  up,  and  crossed  after  a  quaint,  fantastic 
ftshion ;  his  sinewy  arms  w6re  bare,  and  his  hands  rested  on  his 
hnees.  On  his  short  round  body  he  wore  a  close  covering,  oma- 
oiented  with  small  slashes ;  and  a  short  cloak  dangled  at  his  back ; 
tte  collar  was  cut  into  curious  peaks,  which  served  the  goblin  in 
lieu  of  ruff  or  neckerchief;  and  his  shoes  curled  up  at  the  toes  into 
i«ig  points.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  sugar  loaf  hat, 
famished  with  a  single  feather.  The  hat  was  covered  with  the 
^hite  frost,  and  the  goblin  looked  as  if  he  had  sat  on  the  same 
tombstone  very  comfortably,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years.  He 
^  sitting  perfectly  still ;  his  tongue  was  put  out,  as  if  in  derision  ; 
^Dd  he  was  grinning  at  Gabriel  Grub  with  such  a  grin  as  only  a 
K^blin  could  call  up. 

" '  It  was  not  the  echoes,'  said  the  goblin. 

"  Gabriel  Grub  was  paralysed,  and  could  make  no  reply. 

"  *  What  do  you  do  here  on  Christmas  eve  1 '  said  the  goblin 
temly. 

"  '  I  came  to  dig  a  grave  Sir,'  stammered  Gabriel  Grub. 

"  *  What  man  wanders  among  graves  and  church-yards  on  such 
^  night  as  this  1 '  said  the  goblia 
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"*Gahriei  Grub  !  Gabriel  Grub  T  Bcreamed  a  wild  chorus  of 
icee  that  seemed  to  fill  the  church-yard.  Gabriel  locked  fearfully 
lind — nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

"  *  What  have  you  got  in  that  bottle  1 '  aaid  the  goblin. 

"  *  Hollands,  iSir,"  replied  the  sexton,  trembling  more  than  ever; 
I"  he  had  bought  it  of  the  smugglers,  and  he  thought  that  perhaps 
Ib  queetioner  might  be  in  the  excise  departmeot  of  the  goblins. 

"  '  Who  drinks  Hollands  alone,  and  in  a  church -yard,  on  such  a 
Ight  as  tills  I '  Baid  the  goblin. 

"  *  Gabriel  Grub  !  Gabriel  Grub  1 '  exclaimed  the  wild  voicsea 
iguin. 

'•The  goblin  leered  malidouflly  at  the  terrified  sexton,  and 
lien  laising  Ma  voice,  exclaimed— 

"  *  And  who,  then,  is  our  fair  and  lawful  prize  ? ' 

"To  this  inquiry  the  invisible  choma  replied,  in  a  strsdn  that 
otmded  like  the  voices  of  many  choriBters  singing  to  the  mighty 
nrell  of  the  old  church  organ — a  strain  that  seemed  borne  to  the 
Kzton'a  ears  upon  a  gentle  wind,  and  to  die  away  as,  its  soft  breath 
kasaed  onward — but  the  burden  of  the  reply  was  stiU  the  same, 
'Gabriel  Grub  1  Gabriel  Grub  ! ' 

!    "The  goblin  grinned  a  broader  grin  than  before,  as  he  said. 
Well,  Gabriel,  what  do  you  say  to  this  f ' 

**  The  sexton  gaeped  for  breath. 

"  *  W^bat  do  you  think  of  thi^  Gabriel  ?*  said  the  gobUn,  kick- 
Ig  up  Ms  feet  in  the  air  on  either  side  the  tombstone,  and 
Hiking  at  the  tumed-up  points  with  as  much  complacency  as  if 
6  had  been  contemplating  the  moat  fashionable  pair  of  Welling- 
OQs  in  ail  Bond  Street. 

** '  If  a — it's — very  curious,  Sir,'  replied  the  sexton,  half  dead 

b  fright,  *  very  curious,  and  very  pretty,  but  I  think  I'll  go 
Jack  and  finish  my  work.  Sir,  if  you  please.' 

«  '  Work  ! '  said  the  goblin,  '  what  work  ?' 

"  *  The  grave,  Sir,  making  the  grave,'  stammered  the  sexton. 

"  '  Oh^  the  grave,  eh  ?  *  said  the  goblin,  *  who  makes  graves  at 
time  when  all  other  men  are  merry,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  it  1 ' 

"  Again  the  mysterious  voices  replied,  *  Gabriel  Grub  !  Gabriel 
Tubr 

"  *  I'm  afraid  my  friends  want  you,  Gabriel,'  said  the  goblin, 
Inifiting  his  tongue  further  into  his  cheek  than  ever — and  a  most 
itonishing  tongue  it  was — "I'm  afraid  my  friends  want  you, 
tabriel,'  said  the  goblin. 

"  *  Under  favour,  Sir,'  replied  the  horror-struck  sexton,  *  I 
t)n*t  think  they  can,  Sir ;  they  don't  know  me,  Sir  j  I  don't  think 
He  genUemen  hav9  ever  seen  me,  Sir.' 
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!  know  the  V 


"  *  Oh  yes  they  have,'  replied  the  goblin ;  '  we 
with  the  suLkv  face  ami  the  grim  bcowI,  that  came  down  the  ttM 
to-night,  throwing  hia  evil  looks  at  the  children,  and  graapiag  hi 
burjiitg  epade  the  tighter.  We  know  the  man  that  struck  thi 
boy  in  the  envious  malice  of  his  heart,  because  the  boy  ooidtt 
merry,  and  he  could  not.     We  know  hiin,  we  know  him.'      ^|' 

"Here  the  goblin  gave  a  loud  ehrill  laugh,  that  the  ecNl 
returued  twenty-fold,  and  throwing  hia  legs  up  in  the  air,  stoot 
upon  hie  head,  or  rather  upon  the  very  point  of  his  su^;ar-loaf  hat 
on  the  narrow  edge  of  the  tombstone,  from  whence  he  threw  i 
■ummeraet  with  extraordinary  agility,  right  to  the  Bexton'e  feet,*' 
which  he  planted  himself  in  the  attitude  in  which  tailora  generall] 
flit  upon  the  Bhoji-board. 

"  *  I — I — am  afraid  I  must  leave  you,  Sir,'  said  the  BextOB 
making  an  eflFort  to  mova 

"  'Leave  ua  !  *  said  the  goblin,  '  Gabriel  Grub  going  to  leaven 
Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! ' 

"As  the  goblin  laughed^  the  eexlon  observed  for  one  instant i 
brilliant  illumination  within  the  windows  of  the  church,  aa  if  tb 
whole  building  were  lighted  up ;  it  disappeared,  the  organ  pealo 
forth  a  lively  air,  and  whole  troops  of  goblina,  the  very  counterpai 
of  the  first  one,  poured  into  the  church-yard,  and  began  playing  « 
leap-frog  with  the  tombstones,  never  stopping  for  an  instant  t 
take  breath,  but  overing  the  highest  among  them,  one  after  th 
other,  with  the  moat  marvellous  dexterity.  The  first  goblin  was 
most  astonishing  leaper,  and  none  of  the  others  could  come  nW 
him  ;  even  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror  the  sexton  coidd  not  bel 
observing,  that  while  his  friends  were  content  to  leap  over  tli 
common-eized  gravestones,  the  first  one  took  the  family  vaults,  Jrt 
railings  and  all,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  so  man 
street  posts. 

"  At  last  the  game  reached  to  a  most  exciting  pitch ;  the  oigi 
played  quicker  and  quicker,  and  the  goblins  leaped  faster  and  (aaUt 
coiling  themselves  up,  rolling  head  over  heels  upon  the  groiuK 
and  bounding  over  the  tombstones  like  foot-balls.  The  sexton 
brain  whirled  round  with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  he  behck 
and  his  legs  reeled  beneath  him,  as  the  spirits  flew  before  his  esjfi 
when  the  goblin  king  suddenly  darting  towards  him,  laid  his  J 
ujjon  his  collar,  and  sank  with  him  through  the  earth, 

"  When  Gabriel  Grub  had  hud  time,  to  fetch  hia  breath, ' 
the  rapidity  of  his  descent  had  for  the  moment  taken  away,  h 
fountl  himself  in  what  appearotl  to  be  a  large  cavern,  surround* 
on  all  sides  by  crowda  of  goblins,  ugly  and  grim ;  in  the  centre  ( 
the  room,   on  an  elevated  seat,  was  stationed  his  friend  of  ti 
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«h-yard;  and  dose  beside  him  stood  Gabriel  Grob  himself, 
lout  the  power  of  motion. 

*  •  Cold  to-night,'  said  the  king  of  the  goblins,  *  very  cold.  A 
B  of  something  warm,  here.' 

'  At  this  command,  half  a  dozen  officious  goblins,  with  a  per- 
lal  smile  upon  their  faces,  whom  Gkibriel  Grub  imagined  to  be 
■tiers,  on  that  account,  hastily  disappeared,  and  presently  re- 
led  with  a  goblet  of  liquid  fire,  which  they  presented  to  the 

y 

*  *  Ah  ! '  said  the  goblin,  whose  cheeks  and  throat  were  quite 
isparent,  as  he  tossed  down  the  flame,  *  This  warms  one,  indeed : 
ig  a  bumper  of  the  same,  for  Mr.  Grub.' 

"  It  wad  in  vain  for  the  unfortunate  sexton  to  protest  that  he 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  anything  warm  at  night ;  for  one 
;he  goblins  held  him  while  another  poured  the  blazing  liquid 
n  his  throat,  and  the  whole  assembly  screeched  with  laughter 
le  coughed  and  choked,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  which  gushed 
itifully  from  his  eyes,  after  swallowing  the  burning  draught. 
''■  *■  And  now,'  said  the  king,  fantastically  poking  the  taper 
ler  of  his  sugar-loaf  hat  into  the  sexton's  eye,  and  thereby 
isioning  him  the  most  exquisite  pain — 'And  now,  show  the 
I  of  misery  and  gloom  a  few  of  the  pictures  from  our  own  great 
ehouse.' 

'*As  the  goblin  said  this,  a  thick  cloud  which  obscured  the 
her  end  of  the  cavern,  roUed  gradually  away,  and  disclosed, 
arently  at  a  great  distance,  a  small  and  scantily  furnished,  but 
t  and  clean  apartment.  A  crowd  of  little  children  were  gath- 
l  round  a  bright  fire,  clinging  to  their  mother's  gown,  and 
ibolling  round  her  chair.  The  mother  occasionally  rose,  and 
w  aside  the  window-curtain  as  if  to  look  for  some  expected 
3ct ;  a  frugal  meal  was  ready  spread  upon  the  table,  and  an 
)w  chair  was  placed  near  the  fire.  A  knock  was  heard  at  the 
r :  the  mother  opened  it,  and  the  children  crowded  round  her, 
.  clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  as  their  father  entered.  He  was 
;  and  weary,  and  shook  the  snow  from  his  garments,  as  the 
idren  crowded  round  him,  and  seizing  his  doak,  hat,  stick,  and 
res,  with  busy  zeal,  ran  with  them  from  the  room.  Then  as 
sat  down  to  his  meal  before  the  fire,  the  children  climbed 
>ut  his  knee,  and  the  mother  sat  by  his  side,  and  all  seemed 
ipiness  and  comfort. 

"But  a  change  came  upon  the  view,  almost  imperceptibly. 
3  scene  was  altered  to  a  small  bed-room,  where  the  fairest  and 
DDgest  child  lay  dying ;  the  roses  had  fled  from  his  cheek,  and 
light  from  his  eye ;  and  even  as  the  sexton  looked  upon  hus^ 
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with  an  interest  he  had  never  felt  or  known  before,  he  died  HI 
young  brothers  and  sistera  crowded  round  his  little  bed,  and  scire 
hia  tiny  hand,  bo  cold  and  heavy  ;  but  they  shrunk  back  from  il 
touch,  and  looked  with  awe  on  his  infant  face ;  for  cahn  il 
tranquil  as  it  was,  and  sleeping  in  reet  and  peace  m  the  beautifi 
child  seemed  to  be,  they  saw  that  he  was  dead,  and  they  kw' 
that  he  was  an  angel  looking  down  upon,  and  blessing  them,  frtH 
a  bright  and  happy  Heaven. 

"  Again  the  light  cloud  passed  acroBS  the  picture,  and  agai 
the  subject  changed  The  father  and  mother  were  old  and  hel] 
leas  now,  and  the  mimber  of  those  about  them  waa  diminiahs 
more  than  half;  but  content  and  cheerfulneBfl  sat  on  every  £w 
and  beamed  in  every  eye,  ae  they  crowded  round  the  fireside,  ui 
told  and  listened  to  old  atories  of  earlier  and  bygone  days.  Slow] 
and  peacefvdly  the  father  sank  into  the  grave,  and,  soon  after,  tl 
sharer  of  all  his  carea  and  troubles  followed  him  to  a  place  of  rtl 
and  peace.  The  few,  who  yet  survived  them,  knelt  by  their  tonil 
and  watered  the  green  turf  which  covered  it  with  their  tears 
then  roae  and  turned  away,  sadly  and  mourofuUf,  but  not  wil 
bitter  cries,  or  despairing  lamentatioua,  for  thej  knew  that  the 
ahould  one  Jay  meet  again  ;  and  once  more  they  miEed  with  tli 
busy  world,  and  their  content  and  cheerfulness  were  reators 
The  cloud  settled  upon  the  picture,  and  concealed  it  jfrom  ti 
sexton's  view. 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  that  f '  said  the  goblin,  turning  h 
large  face  towards  Gabriel  Grub. 

"  Gabriel  murmured  out  something  about  its  being  very  pret^ 
and  looked  somewhat  ashamed,  as  the  goblin  bent  his  fiery  eyl 
upon  him. 

'^ '  You  a  miserable  man  ! '  said  the  goblin,  in  a  tone  of  esxA 
sive  contempt.  '  You  ! '  He  apjieared  disposed  to  add  more,  Iw 
indignation  choked  his  utterance,  so  he  lifted  up  one  of  Ms  Tffl 
pliable  legs,  and  flourishing  it  above  his  head  a  little,  to  inssi 
hia  aim,  administered  a  good  sound  kick  to  Gabriel  Grub ;  inuB 
diately  after  which,  ail  the  goblins  in  waiting  crowded  round  tl 
wretched  sexton,  and  kicked  him  without  mercy,  according  to  tl 
established  and  invariable  custom  of  courtiers  u}K)n  earth,  vi 
kick  whom  royalty  kicks,  and  hug  whom  royalty  hugs. 

"  '  Show  him  some  more,'  said  the  king  of  the  goblins. 

"  At  these  words  the  cloud  was  again  dispelled,,  and  a  rich  M 
beautiful  landscape  was  disclosed  to  view — there  ia  just  su< 
another  to  this  day,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  old  abbey  tow 
The  sun  shone  from  out  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  water  sparkh 
beneath  hia  rays,  and  the  trees  looked  greener,  and   the  flow« 
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Dire  gay,  beneath  his  cheering  influence.  The  water  rippled  on, 
Ith  a  pleasant  sound,  the  trees  rustled  in  the  light  -wind  that 
iirmured  among  their  leaves,  the  birds  sang  upon  the  boughs, 
id  the  lark  carolled  on  high,  her  welcome  to  the  morning.    Yes, 

was  morning,  the  bright,  balmy  morning  of  summer;  the 
inutest  leaf,  the  smallest  blade  of  grass,  was  instinct  with  life, 
le  ant  crept  forth  to  her  daily  toil,  the  butterfly  fluttered  and 
ksked  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun ;  myriads  of  insects  spread 
eir  transparent  wings,  and  revelled  in  their  brief  but  happy 
istence.  Man  walked  forth,  elated  with  the  scene ;  and  aU  was 
ightness  and  splendour. 

"  *  Tau  a  miserable  man  1 '  said  the  king  of  the  goblins,  in  a 
ore  contemptuous  tone  than  before.  And  again  the  king  of  the 
>blins  gave  his  leg  a  flourish ;  again  it  descended  on  the  shoulders 
the  sexton ;  and  again  the  attendant  goblins  imitated  the  ez- 
uple  of  their  chief. 

**  Many  a  time  the  cloud  went  and  came,  and  many  a  lesson  it 
Qght  to  Gabriel  Grub,  who  although  his  Moulders  smarted  with 
in  from  the  frequent  applications  of  the  goblin's  feet  thereunto, 
)ked  on  with  an  interest  which  nothing  could  diminish.  He 
w  that  men  who  worked  hard,  and  earned  their  scanty  bread 
:th  lives  of  labour,  were  cheerful  and  happy ;  and  that  to  the 
Qst  ignorant,  the  sweet  face  of  nature  was  a  never-failing  source 
cheerfulness  and  joy.  He  saw  those  who  had  been  delicately 
Lrtured,  and  tenderly  brought  up,  cheerful  under  privations,  and 
perior  to  sufiering,  that  would  have  crushed  many  of  a  rougher 
ain,  because  they  bore  within  their  own  bosoms  the  materials  of 
•ppiness,  contentment,  and  peace.  He  saw  that  women,  the 
aderest  and  most  fragile  of  all  God's  creatures,  were  the  oftenest 
perior  to  sorrow,  adversity,  and  distress ;  and  he  saw  that  it 
ks  because  they  bore  in  their  own  hearts  an  inexhaustible  well- 
ring  of  affection  and  devotedness.  Above  all,  he  saw  that  men 
:e  himseh^  who  snarled  at  the  mirth  and  cheerfulness  of  others, 
are  the  foulest  weeds  on  the  fair  surface  of  the  earth;  and 
bting  all  the  good  of  the  world  against  the  evil,  he  came  to  the 
nclusion  that  it  was  a  very  decent  and  respectable  sort  of  world 
;er  alL  No  sooner  had  he  formed  it,  than  the  cloud  which  had 
«ed  over  the  last  picture,  seemed  to  settle  on  his  senses,  and 
J  him  to  repose.  One  by  one,  the  goblins  faded  from  his  sight, 
d  as  the  last  one  disappeared,  he  sunk  to  sleep. 

"  The  day  had  broken  when  Gabriel  Grub  awoke,  and  found 
iiself  lying  at  full  length  on  the  flat  gravestone  in  the  church- 
rd,  with  the  wicker  bottle  lying  empty  by  his  side,  and  his  coat, 
ide,  snd  lantern,  all  well  whitened  by  the  last  night'ft  ttoik^^ 
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Bcattered  on  tfae  ground.      The  etone  on  which  he  had  first 
the  goblin  seated,  stood  bolt  upright  before  him,  and  the  grave 
which  he  had  worked,  the  night  before,  was  not  far  off.     At  firet 
he  began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  adventures,  but  the  HfCatt 
pain  in  his  sbouldera  when  he  atttjmpted  to  rise,  assured  him  that 
the   kicking   of  the   goblins  wa,6  certainly  not  ide^l.      He  ws« 
staggered  again,  by  obflerring  no  traces  of  footsteps  in  the  snow  oa 
which  the  goblins  had   played  at  leap-frog  with  the  graveatoDO, 
but  he  speedily  accounted  for  this  circumstance  when  he  nmm 
•  bered  that  being  apirita,  they  would  leave  no  visible  impression 
behind  them.      So  Gabriel  Grab  got  on  his  feet  as  weU  a&  in 
could,  for  the  pain  in  his  back ;  and  bruahing  the  froet  off  iiii 
coat,  put  it  on,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  town. 

"But  he  was  an  altered  man,  and  he  could  not  bear  thi 
thought  of  returning  to  a  place  where  his  repentance  would  ta 
Ewioffed  at,  and  his  reformation  disbelieved.  He  hesitated  for  i 
few  moments ;  and  then  turned  away  to  wander  where  he  might* 
and  seek  his  bread  elsewhere. 

"The  lantern,  the  spade,  and  the  wicker  bottle,  were  foun'i 
that  day  in  the  church-yard.  There  were  a  great  many  specnl^ 
tions  about  the  sexton's  fate  at  firsts  but  it  was  speedily  deter- 
mined  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  goblins ;  and  thfiff 
were  not  wanting  some  very  credible  witnesses  who  had  diatinctif 
seen  Mm  whisked  through  the  air  on  the  back  of  a  chestnut  bone 
blind  of  one  eye,  with  the  hind  quarters  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  0/ 
a  bear.  At  length  all  this  was  devoutly  believed  ;  and  the  aew  kg 
aeiton  used  to  exhibit  to  the  curious  for  a  trifling  emolument, »  ^ 
good -sized  piece  of  the  church  weathei-cock  which  had  beei 
accidentally  kicked  ofif  by  the  aforesaid  horse  in  his  aerial  fii^ti 
and  picked  up  by  himself  in  the  church-yard,  a  year  or  tfJ 
afterwards. 

"  Unfortunately  these  stories  were  some  what  disturbed  by  tl»  || 
unlooked-for  reappearance  of  Gabriel  Grab  himself  some  ten  yean  ' 
afterwards,  a  ragged,  contented,  rheumatic  old  man.  He  told  lii» 
story  to  the  clergyman,  and  also  to  the  mayor ;  and  in  coiirw  0' 
time  it  began  to  be  received  as  a  matter  of  history,  in  which  forn 
it  has  contumed  down  to  this  vei^  day.  The  believers  in  ^ 
weathercock  tale,  having  misplaced  their  confidence  once,  were  Dfl< 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  it  again,  so  they  looked  u  wK 
as  they  could,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  touched  their  forebeidll, 
and  murmured  something  about  Gabriel  GruVe  having  drunk  iD 
the  Hollands,  and  then  fallen  asleep  on  the  fiat  tombstone ;  t^i 
they  affected  to  explain  what  he  supposed  he  had  witn^sed  in  th* 
ffobliii's  cavern,  by  saying  that  he  had  seen  the  world,  and  po«< 
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iser.  But  this  opinion,  which  was  by  no  means  a  popular  one 
b  any  time,  gradually  died  off;  and  be  the  matter  how  it  may, 
B  Grftbriel  Grub  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  to  the  end  of  his 
Ays,  this  story  has  at  least  one  moral,  if  it  teach  no  better  one — 
Ad  that  is,  that  if  a  man  turns  sulky  and  drinks  by  himself  at 
Jhristmas  time,  he  may  make  up  his  mind  to  be  not  a  bit  the 
)etter  for  it,  let  the  spirits  be  ever  so  good,  or  let  them  be  even  as 
nany  degrees  beyond  proof,  as  those  which  Grabriel  Grub  saw,  in 
ihe  goblin's  cavern.'' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Bow  THE  PICKWIOKIANS  MADE  AND  OULTIVATKD  THE  ACQUADTP- 
ANCE  OF  A  OOXIFLE  OF  mOB  YOUNG  MEN  BELONOINO  TO 
ONE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PROFESSIONS;  HOW  THEY  DISPORTED 
THEMSELVES  ON  THE  JOE;  AND  HOW  THEIR  VISIT  CAME  TO 
A    CONCLUSION. 

"Well  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  as  that  favoured  servitor 
mtered  his  bed-chamber  with  his  warm  water,  on  the  morning  of 
Dhristmas  Day,  «  StiU  frosty  1 " 

"Water  in  the  wash-hand  basin  's  a  mask  o'  ice.  Sir,"  re- 
i|Mnided  Sam. 

"  Severe  weather,  Sam,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Fine  time  for  them  as  is  well  wropped  up,  as  the  Polar 
Bear  said  to  himself,  ven  he  was  practising  his  skaiting,"  replied 
iCr.  Weller. 

"  I  shall  be  down  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
^ekwick,  untying  his  night-cap. 

"  Weiy  good.  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  There's  a  couple  o'  Saw- 
Hmes  down  stairs." 

"  A  couple  of  what ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  sitting  up 
Ubed. 

"  A  couple  o'  Sawbones,"  said  Sam. 

"What's  a  Sawbones^"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  not  quite 
iQrtain  whether  it  was  a  live  animal,  or  something  to  eat. 

"  What !  don't  you  know  what  a  Sawbones  is,  Sir  1 "  inquired 
iCr,  Weller ;  "  I  thought  every  body  know'd  as  a  Sawbones  was 
^  Surgeon." 

"  Oh,  a  Surgeon,  eh  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  smile. 

"  Jiut  that  Sir,"  replied  Sam.     "These  here  oneA  a&\&\^Q-<« 
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though,   aint   reglar  thorough -bred   Sawbonea ;    they're  only  ■ 
traiaiii'." 

"In  other  words  they're  Medical  Studenta^  I  suppose  1"  «ui 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  Weller  sodded  asBent. 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  casting  his  iiighUip 
energetically  on  the  counterpane,  *'They  are  fine  fellows;  voT 
finefellowa,  with  judgments  matured  hy  observation  and  teflM" 
tion  ;  and  tastes  refined  hy  reading  and  etudy.  I  am  very  gW 
of  it." 

"  They're  a  emokin'  cigars  by  the  kitchen  fire,"  said  Sam. 

"Ah  1"  ohBenred  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  hia  hands,  "overflot- 
ing  with  kindly  feelings  and  animal  Bpirits.  Just  what  I  lilu 
to  see ! " 

"And  one  on  'em,"  Baid  Sam,  not  noticing  hia  master'a  inter- 
ruption, "  one  on  'em  ^8  got  his  legs  on  the  table,  and  is  a  drinkin' 
brandy  neat,  rile  the  tother  one^him  in  the  barnacles — has  gol 
a  barrel  o*  oysters  atween  hia  kueea,  vich  he's  a  openin'  like 
steam,  and  as  fast  as  he  eats  'em^  he  takes  a  aim  vith  the  shdli 
at  young  dropsy,  who's  a  settin'  down  fast  asleep,  in  the  chimbl«y 
corner." 

"  Eccentricitiea  of  genius,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "¥<■ 
may  retire/' 

Sam  did  retire  accordingly ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the  expii* 
tion  of  the  quarter  of  an  hoiu-^  went  down  to  breakfast. 

"Here  he  ia  at  last,"  said  old  Wardle.  "Pickwick,  thia  il 
Miaa  Allen's  brother,  Mr.  Beiyamia  Allen — Ben  we  call  him,  and 
BO  may  you  if  yon  like.  This  gentleman  is  hia  very  particular 
friend,  Mr.—" 

'*  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,"  interposed  Mr.  Beiyamin  Allen,  whereupoi 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  laughed  in  concert. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Bob  Sawyer  boW 
to  Mr.  Pickwick ;  Bob  and  his  very  particular  friend  then  applied 
themaelves  most  assiduously  to  the  eatables  before  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  them  both. 

Mr.  Bezyamin  Allen  was  a  coarse,  stout,  thick-set  young  rowSi 
with  black  hair  cut  rather  short,  and  a  white  face  cut  rather  Iod^ 
He  was  embelilahed  with  spectacles,  and  wore  a  white  necker- 
chief. Below  his  single-breasted  black  siutout,  which  f^ 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  appeared  the  usual  number  of  pcppef 
and-salt  coloured  legs,  terminating  in  a  pair  of  imperfectly  polisboi 
boots.  Although  hia  coat  was  short  in  the  sleeves,  it  disclosed  t* 
veatige  of  a  linen  wristband ;  and  although  there  was  quite  enougii 
of  hia  face  to  admit  of  t^Q  encroachment  of  a  shirt  collar,  it  vi 
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Mi  by  the  smalleBt  approach  to  that  appendage.      He 
altogether  rather  a  mildewy  appearance,  and  emitted  a 
jdour  of  ftdl-flavoured  Oubas. 

ob  Sawyer,  who  was  habited  in  a  coarse  bine  coat,  which, 
being  either  a  great  coat  or  a  surtout,  partook  of  the 
d  qualities  of  both,  had  about  him  that  sort  of  slovenly 
I,  and  swaggering  gait,  which  is  peculiar  to  young  gentle- 
smoke  in  the  streets  by  day,  shout  and  scream  in  the 
night,  caU  waiters  by  their  christian  names,  and  do 
ther  acts  and  deeds  of  an  equally  facetious  description, 
a  pair  of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  large  rough  double-breasted 
',  and  out  of  doors,  carried  a  thick  stick  with  a  big  top. 
wed  gloves,  and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  something  like  a 
I  Robinson  Crusoe. 

i^ere  the  two  worthies  to  whom  Mr.  Pickwick  was  intro- 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  on  Ohristmas 

ndid  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

ob  Sawyer  slightly  nodded  his  assent  to  the  proposition, 

I  Mr.  Bei^amin  Allen  for  the  mustard. 

e  you  come  far  this  morning,  gentlemen  t "  inquired  Mr. 

I  lion  at  Muggleton,"  briefly  responded  Mr.  Allen, 
should  have  joined  us  last  night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
7e  should,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  "  but  the  brandy  was  too 
save  in  a  hurry :  wasn't  it,  Ben  ? " 
ainly,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen ;  "  and  the  cigars  were 
or  the  pork  chops  either :  were  they,  Bob  1 " 
dedly  not,"  said  Bob.    And  the  particular  friends  resumed 
xk  upon  the  breakfast,  more  freely  than  before,  as  if  the 
)n  of  last  night's  supper  had  imparted  a  new  relish  to 

away.  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Allen  to  his  companion,  encour- 

;  do,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer.     And  so,  to  do  him  justice, 

tiing  like  dissecting,  to  give  one  an  appetite,"  said  Mr. 

^er,  looking  round  the  table. 

ickwick  slightly  shuddered. 

;he  bye.  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  "have  you  finished  that 

rly,"  replied  Sawyer,  helping  himself  to  half  a  fowl  as  h< 
*  It's  a  very  muscular  one  for  a  child's." 
,f "  inqidred  Mr.  Allen,  carelessly. 
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"  Very,"  aaid  Bob  Sawyer,  with,  hia  moutli  fulL 

"  IVe  put  my  name  down  for  an  arm,  at  our  place,"  said  Mr 
Allen.  "  We're  clubbing  for  a  subject,  and  the  Hat  is  nearly  full, 
only  we  can't  get  hold  of  any  feUow  that  wants  a  head.  I  wi&fa 
you'd  take  it." 

"  No,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer ;  "  can't  afford  expensive  luxuries." 

"  NonaeuBe  1 "  said  Allea 

"  Can't  indeed,"  rejoined  Bob  Sawyer.     "  I  wouldn't  mind  h 
brain,  but  I  couldn't  stand  a  whole  head." 

"Huah,  huah,  gentlemen,  pray,"  said  Ms.  Pickwick,  "I  hear 
the  ladies." 

As  Mr.  Rckwick  spoke,  the  ladies,  gallantly  escorted  by  Meesn. 
Snodgraas,  Winkle,  and  Tupraan,  returned  from  an  early  walk. 

"  Lor,  Ben ! "  aaid  Arabella,  in  a  tone  which  expressed  more 
Burpri&e  than  pleaaurc  at  the  sight  of  her  brother. 

"  Come  to  take  you  home  to-morrow,"  replied  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  pale. 

"  Don't  you  see  Boh  Sawyer,  Arabella  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Benjjmi 
Allen,  somewhat  reproachfully.  ArabeUa  gracefully  held  out  her 
hand,  in  acknowlwlgment  of  Bob  Sawyer's  presence.  A  thrill  d 
hatred  atnick  to  Mr.  Winkle'a  heart,  as  Bob  Sawyer  inflicted  <li 
the  prospered  hand  a  perceptible  squeeze. 

"Ben  dear!"  aaid  Arabella,  blushing;  "have — have — you 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Winkle  1" 

"  I  have  not  been,  but  I  shaU  be  very  happy  to  be,  Arabellu," 
replied  her  brother  gravely.  Here  Mr.  Allen  bowed  grimly  to  Mt 
Winkle,  while  Mr,  Winkle  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  glanced  miittal 
distrust  out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  new  visitors,  and  the  couAequent  check 
upon  Mr.  Winkle  and  the  young  lady  with  the  fur  round  her  boota, 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  a  very  unpleasant  interruptiim 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  party,  had  not  the  cheerfulness  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, and  the  good  humour  of  the  host,  been  exerted  to  the  veij' 
utmost  for  the  common  weaL  Mr.  Winkle  gradually  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Mr.  Beojamin  Alien,  and  enfi 
joined  in  a  friendly  conversation  with  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  j  wifl^ 
enlivened  with  the  brandy,  and  the  breakfast,  and  the  talkiag, 
gradually  ripened  into  a  state  of  extreme  facetiousnesB,  and  related 
with  much  glee  an  agreeable  anecdote,  about  the  removal  of  a 
tumour  on  some  gentleman's  head,  which  he  illustrated  by  me&st 
of  an  oyster-knife  and  a  half-quartem  loaf,  to  the  great  edificaticn 
of  the  ajssembied  company.  Then  the  whole  train  went  to  church, 
where  Mj,  Benjamin  AHeu  ie\l  taat  Bjitec^-,  N!\ii^(i'^\.  ^\a  Sawyer 
ahetracted  Ma  thougkta  feom  'wox\^'3  la^Xtei*,  Vj  >iB»  Ss^j^^as** 
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procefls  of  carving  his  name  on  the  seat  of  the  pew,  in  corpulent 
letters  of  about  four  inches  long. 

"Now,"  said  Wardle,  after  a  substantial  lunch,  with  the  agree- 
able items  of  strong-beer  and  cherry-brandy,  had  been  done  ample 
justice  to;   "what  say  you  to  an  hour  on  the  icet    We  shall 
have  plenly  of  time." 
"  Capital ! "  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 
"  Prime  1  **  Maculated  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 
"You  skait,  of  course,  Winkle  1"  said  Wardle. 
"Ye — ^yes ;  oh,  yes ; "  replied  Mr.  Winkle.     "  I — I — am  ratker 
out  of  practice." 

"Oh,  do  skait,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  ArabeUa.     "I  like  to  see  it 
w  much." 
"  Oh,  it  is  «o  graceful,"  said  another  young  lady. 
A  third  young  lady  said  it  was  elegant,  and  a  fourth  expressed 
her  opinion  that  it  was  "  swan-like." 

"I  should  be  very  happy,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  redden- 
ing j  "but  I  have  no  skaits." 

This  objection  was  at  once  overruled.  Trundle  had  got  a 
Mupie  of  pair,  and  the  fat  boy  announced  that  there  were  half-a- 
dozen  more,  down  stairs,  whereat  Mr.  Winkle  expressed  exquisite 
delight,  and  looked  exquisitely  uncomfortable. 

Old  Wardle  led  the  way  to  a  pretty  large  sheet  of  ice ;  and  the 
&t  boy  and  Mr.  Weller,  having  shovelled  and  swept  away  the 
Snow  which  had  fallen  on  it  during  the  night,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
adjusted  his  skaits  with  a  dexterity  which  to  Mr.  Winkle  was 
perfectly  marvellous,  and  described  circles  with  his  left  leg,  and 
But  figures  of  eight;  and  inscribed  upon  the  ice,  without  once 
stopping  for  breath,  a  great  many  other  pleasant  and  astonishing 
ievices,  to  the  excessive  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Tupman, 
Uid  the  ladies;  which  reached  a  pitch  of  positive  enthusiasm, 
irhen  old  Wardle  and  Benjamin  Allen,  assisted  by  the  aforesaid 
Bob  Sawyer,  performed  some  mystic  evolutions,  wMch  they  called 
i  reel. 

AU  this  time,  Mr.  Winkle,  with  his  face  and  hands  blue  with 
;he  cold,  had  been  forcing  a  gimlet  into  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and 
jutting  his  skaits  on,  with  the  points  behind,  and  getting  the 
itraps  into  a  very  complicated  and  entangled  state,  with  the  assist- 
mce  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  knew  rather  less  about  skaits  than  a 
Sindoo.  At  length,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Weller, 
he  unfortunate  skaits  were  firmly  screwed  and  buckled  on,  and 
ICr.  Winkle  was  raised  to  his  feet. 

"  Now,  then,  Sir, "  eaid  Sam,  in  an  encouragixig  toiie  •,  **  «>S.  vwNJii 
va,  and abow  'em  bow  to  do  it" 
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"  Stop,  Sam,  atop,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  violently,  and 
clutchmg  hold  of  Sam's  arms  with  the  graap  of  a  drowning  man 
•*  How  slippery  it  ia,  Sam  1 " 

"  Kofc  an  uncommon  thing  upon  ice,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  WelJer. 
"Holdup,  Sir." 

This  last  observation  of  Mr.  Weller'a  bore  reference  to  a  demon- 
Btration  Mr.  Winkle  made  at  the  instant,  of  a  frantic  desire  tc 
throvr  his  feet  in  the  air,  and  daah  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  ict 

"These — these — are  very  awkward  akaita ;  ain't  they,  SamT 
inquired  Mr.  Winkle^  staggering. 

"  I'm  afeerd  there's  a  orkard  gen'lm'n  in  'em,  Sir,"  replied  Saa 

"Now,  Winkle,"  cried  Mr,  Pickwick,  quite  unconscious  that 
there  was  anything  the  matter.  "  Oome ;  the  ladies  are  aD 
anxiety/* 

"  Yea,  yea,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  ghastly  smile.  "  Tib 
coming." 

"Just  a  goin'  to  begin,"  said  Sam,  endeavouring  to  diseogagi 
himself,     "  Now,  Sir,  start  oflf." 

"Stop  an  instant,  Sam^"  gapped  Mr.  Winkle,  dinging  most 
affectionately  to  Mr.  Weller.  "  I  find  Vve  got  a  couple  of  coata  it 
home,  that  I  don't  want,  Sam.     Yon  may  have  them,  Sam," 

"  Thank'ee,  Sir,"  repUed  Mr.  WeUer. 

"  Never  mind  touch mg  your  hat,  Sap,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  haatOj. 
"  You  needn't  take  your  hand  away,  to  do  that.  I  meant  to  have 
given  you  five  shillings  this  morning  for  a  Oimstmaa-box,  Sam. 
I'll  give  it  you  this  afternoon,  Sam.'' 

"  You're  wery  good.  Sir,"  replied  Mr,  Weller. 

"Juat  hold  me  at  first,  Sam;  will  you?"  said  Mr.  Winkk 
"There — that's  right.  I  shall  soon  get  in  the  way  of  It,  Sam. 
Not  too  fast,  Sam;  not  too  fast," 

Mr.  Winlde,  stooping  forward,  with  his  body  half  doubled  npi 
was  being  assisted  over  the  ice  by  Mr.  WeUer,  in  a  very  singuUr 
and  un-Bwaa-like  manneTj  when  Mr.  Pickwick  moat  innocently 
ahouted  from  the  opposite  bank — 

"Sam  I" 

"Sir!"  aaidMr.  WeUer. 

"  Here.     I  want  you." 

"Let  go.  Sir/'  said  Sam.  "Don't  vou  hear  the  govenior  I 
callin'l     Let  go,  Sir." 

With  a  violent  effort,  Mr.  Weller  disengaged  himself  from  tint 

grasp  of  the  agonized  Pickwickian  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  adminisUinii 

a  considerable  impetus  to  the  unhappy  Mr.  Winlde.     With  an 

»coura.cy   which  no  degree  oi   4^xX«n.t^   at  ^it-aftiCvys.  wsol-i  have 

tmuredt  that  unfortunate  teiit\«m.aii  "\>Gxvi  vrfiflcs  ^qwq.  \sAto  '^ 
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centre  of  the  reel,  at  the  yery  moment  when  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  waa 
performing  a  flourish  of  unparalleled  beauty.  Mr.  Winkle  struck 
dldly  against  him,  and  with  a  loud  crash  they  both  fell  heavily 
iowu.  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  to  the  spot  Bob  Sawyer  had  risen  to 
lis  feet,  but  Mr.  Winkle  was  far  too  wise  to  do  anything  of  the 
dnd  in  skaits.  He  was  seated  on  the  ice,  making  spasmodic 
ifforts  to  smile ;  but  anguish  was  depicted  on  every  lineament  of 
lis  countenance. 

"Are  you  hurtT'  inquired  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  with  great 
inziety. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  rubbing  his  biick  very  hard. 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  bleed  you,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  with  great 
iagemess. 

**  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  hurriedly. 

"  I  really  think  you  had  better,"  said  Allen. 

"Thank  you,"  repUed  Mr.  Winkle;  "I'd  rather  not." 

"What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick  1"  inquired  Bob  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  excited  and  indignant.  He  beckoned  to  Mr. 
Weller,  and  said  in  a  stem  voice,  "  Take  his  skaits  oflf." 

"No;  but  really  I  had  scarcely  begun,"  remonstrated  Mr. 
Winkle. 

"  Take  his  skaits  oflf,"  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick  firmly. 

The  command  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Mr.  Winkle  allowed 
Sam  to  obey  it,  in  silence. 

"  Lift  him  up,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     Sam  assisted  him  to  rise. 

Mr.  Pickwick  retired  a  few  paces  apart  from  the  by-standers ; 
uid,  beckoning  his  Mend  to  approach,  fixed  a  searching  look  upon 
him,  and  uttered  in  a  low,  but  distinct  and  emphatic  tone,  these 
remarkable  words : 

"  You're  a  humbug.  Sir." 

*  A  what ! "  said  Mr.  Winkle,'  starting. 

"A  humbug,  Sir.  I  will  speak  plainer,  if  you  wish  it.  An 
impostor,  Sir." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  turned  slowly  on  hia  heel,  and 
rejoined  his  friends. 

While  Mr.  Pickwick  was  delivering  himself  of  the  sentiment 
just  recorded,  Mr.  Weller  and  the  fat  boy,  having  by  their  joint 
endeavours  cut  out  a  slide,  were  exercising  themselves  thereupon, 
in  a  very  masterly  and  brilliant  manner.  Sstm  Weller,  in  par- 
ticular, was  displaying  that  beautiful  feat  of  fancy  sliding  which  is 
Buirently  denominated  "  knocking  at  the  cobbler's  door,"  and  which 
is  achieved  by  skimming  over  the  ice  on  one  foot,  and  occajBloualL's 
pving  a  two-penny  poatman'B  knock  upon  it  vritVi  t\iQ  o>i2tiex.  \^ 
waa  a  good  long  alide,  and  there  waa  sometbiiig  m  \.Vi«>  TSva\M2Bv 
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which  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  waa  very  cold  with  standing  etill,  could 
not  help  envying, 

"  It  looks  a  nice  warm  exercise  that,  doesn't  it  1 "  he  enquired  ol 
Wardle,  when  that  gentleman  was  thoroughly  out  of  breath,  by 
reason  of  the  indefatigable  manner  in  which  he  had  converted  his 
lega  into  a  pair  of  compafisea,  and  drawn  complicated  problems  oo 
the  ice. 

**  Ah,  it  does,  indeed,"  replied  Wardle.     "  Do  you  slide  t " 

"  I  used  to  do  bo,  on  the  gutters,  when  I  waa  a  boy,"  replied 
Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  Tiy  it  now,"  said  Wardle. 

"  Oh,  do,  pleaae  Mr.  Pickwick,"  cried  all  the  ladies. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  afford  you  any  amusement,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  but  I  haven't  done  such  a  thing  these  thirty  years." 

"  Pooh  I  pooh  J  nonsense  1 "  said  Wardle,  dragging  off  his  skaiti 
with  the  impetnosity  which  characterised  all  his  proceedinga. 
"  Here ;  I'll  keep  yon  company  ;  come  along."  And  away  went 
the  good-tempered  old  feUow  dowti  the  slide,  with  a  rapidity  whioli 
came  very  close  npon  Mr,  Weller,  and  beat  the  fat  boy  all  to 
nothing. 

Mr,  Pickwick  paused,  cousideredj  pulled  off  his  gloves  and  put 
them  in  his  hat,  took  two  or  three  short  runs,  baulked  himself  a 
often,  and  at  last  took  another  ran  and  went  slowly  and  gravely 
down  the  slide,  with  his  feet  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  apait> 
amidst  the  gratified  shotits  of  all  the  spectators. 

"  Keep  the  pot  a  bilin',  Sir,"  said  Sam  ;  and  down  went  Wardle 
again,  and  then  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Sam,  and  then  Mr.  Winkle, 
and  then  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  then  the  fat  boy,  and  then  Mr. 
Snodgrasa,  following  closely  upon  each  other's  heels,  and  runniug 
after  each  other  with  as  much  eagerness  as  If  all  their  futuR 
prospects  in  life  depended  on  their  expedition. 

It  was  the  most  intensely  interesting  thing,  to  obflerve  tim 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  performed  his  share  in  the  cert- 
mony  :  to  watch  the  torture  of  anxiety  with  which  he  viewed  tl* 
person  behind,  garning  upon  him  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  tripping 
him  up :  to  see  him  gradually  expend  the  painful  force  which  be 
had  put  on  at  first,  and  turn  slowly  roujad  on  the  slide,  with  to 
face  towards  the  point  from  which  he  had  started :  to  oontemplaU 
the  playful  smile  which  mantled  on  his  face  when  he  had  accom- 
plished the  distance,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  turned  rooflJ 
when  he  had  done  so^  and  ran  after  his  predecessor,  his  blade 
gaiters  tripping  pleasantly  through  the  anow,  and  his  eyes  beaming 
cbeerfulneBS  ami  gladneaa  tliiQW^V  \iV&  6^fcfc\»^«s>.  kad  when  1« 
was  knocked  dowa»  (wUch  bai[>^T^€A  w^tx  ^(!b&  w«wg,%  «^«i  »(iK^ 
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round),  it  was  the  most  inyigoratiiig  sight  that  can 
imagined,  to  behold  biin  giither  up  hie  hat,  gloves,  and  handie 
chiefi  with  a  glowing  countenancef  and  reaume  hia  station  in  tl; 
rank,  with  an  ardour  and  enthuaiaam  which  nothmg  could  abate. 

The  sport  was  at  its  height,  the  sliding  was  at  the  quickeat,  tl 
laughter  was  at  the  loudest,  when  a  sharp  smart  crack  was  heari 
There  was  a  quick  rush  towards  the  Imnk,  a  wild  scream  from  tl 
ladies,  aud  a  shout  from  Mr.  Tupman.  A  large  mass  of  ice  di 
appeared,  the  water  bubbled  up  over  it,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  hk 
gloves,  and  handkerchief  were  floating  on  the  surface  i  and  this  wi 
aU  of  Mr.  Pickwick  that  anybody  could  see. 

Dismay  and  anguish  were  depicted  on  every  countenance ;  H 
males  turned  pale,  and  the  females  fainted  j  Mr.  Saodgrass  u 
Mr.  Winkle  grasped  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  gazed  at  the  sp 
where  their  leader  had  gone  down,  with  frenzied  eagerness ;  whi 
Mr.  Tupman,  by  WTiy  of  rendering  the  promptest  assistance,  and  i 
the  same  time  conveying  to  any  persons  who  might  be  withl 
hearing,  the  clearest  possible  notion  of  the  catastrophe,  ran  « 
across  the  country  at  his  utmost  speed,  screaming  "  Fire ! "  wil 
all  his  might  and  main. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment,  when  old  Wardle  and  Sam  Well 
were  approaching  the  bole  with  cautious  steps,  and  Mr.  Benjam 
Alien  was  holding  a  hurried  consultation  with  Mr  Bob  Sawyer,  ( 
the  advisability  of  bleeding  the  company  generally,  as  an  improvii 
little  bit  of  professional  practice — it  was  at  this  very  moment  thj 
a  face,  head,  and  shoulders  emerged  from  beneath  the  water,  as 
disclosed  the  features  and  spectacles  of  Mr,  Rckwick. 

"  Keep  yourself  up  for  an  instant — for  only  one  instant,"  ba^ 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Yes,  do  ;  let  me  implore  you — for  my  sake,"  roared  M 
Winkle,  deeply  affected.  The  acjjuration  was  rather  unnecesaaiy 
the  probability  being,  that  if  Mr.  Pickwick  had  declined  to  kee| 
himself  up  for  anybody  else's  sake,  it  would  have  occurred  to  bin 
that  he  might  as  well  do  so,  for  his  own. 

"  Do  you  feel  the  bottom  there,  old  fellow  t "  sadd  Wardle. 

"Yes,  certainly/'  replied  Mr,  Pickwick,  wringing  the  wate 
from  his  head  and  face,  and  gasping  for  breath.  "  I  fell  upon  mij 
back.     I  coiddn't  get  on  my  feet  at  first." 

The  clay  upon  so  much  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  coat  as  was  jc 
visible,  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  and  i 
the  fears  of  the  spectators  were  still  further  relievwl  by  tbe  ISi 
boy^s  suddenly  recollecting  that  the  water  was  nowhere  more  tbii 
five  feet  deep,  prodigies  of  valour  were  performed  to  get  him  tf^ 
Afler  a  vast  qnantity  of  splashing,  and  cracking,  and  stmggliofi 
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Mr.  Pickwick  was  at  length  fairly  extricated  from  his  unpleasant 
position,  and  once  more  stood  on  dry  land. 

"  Oh,  hell  catch  his  death  of  cold,"  said  Emily. 

"Dear  old  thing ! "  said  Arabella.  " Let  me  wrap  this  shawl 
round  yon,  Mr.  Pidcwick." 

"  Ah,  that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  Wardle ;  "  and  when 
you've  got  it  on,  run  home  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you,  and 
jump  into  bed  directly." 

A  dozen  shawls  were  offered  on  the  instant ;  and  three  or  four 
of  the  thickest  having  been  selected,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrapped 
up,  and  started  off,  imder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Weller ;  presenting 
tiie  singular  phenomenon  of  an  elderly  gentleman  dripping  wet,  and 
without  a  hat,  with  his  arms  bound  down  to  his  sides,  skimming 
over  the  ground  without  any  clearly  defined  purpose,  at  the  rate  of 
lix  good  English  miles  an  hour. 

Bat  Mr.  Pickwick  cared  not  for  appearances  in  such  an  extreme 
ease,  and  urged  on  by  Sam  Weller,  he  kept  at  the  very  top  of  his 
ipeed  until  he  reached  the  door  of  Manor  Farm,  where  Mr.  Tupman 
bd  arrived  some  five  minutes  before,  and  had  frightened  the  old 
lady  into  palpitations  of  the  heart,  by  impressing  her  with  the 
inalterable  conviction  that  the  kitchen  chimney  was  on  fire — 
a  calamity  which  always  presented  itself  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  to  the  old  lady's  mind,  when  anybody  about  her  evinced 
the  smallest  agitation.  , 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  not  an  instant  untU  he  was  snug  in  bed. 
Sam  Weller  lighted  a  blazing  fire  in  the  room,  and  took  up  his 
diuoer ,  a  bowl  of  punch  was  carried  up  afterwards,  and  a  grand 
oarouse  held  in  honour  of  his  safety.  Old  Wardle  would  not  hear 
of  lus  rising,  so  they  made  the  bed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
presided.  A  second  and  a  third  l)owl  were  ordered  in ;  and  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  awoke  next  morning,  there  was  not  a  symptom  of 
liteumatism  about  him,  which  proves,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  very 
iustly  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  like  hot  punch  in  such  cases, 
ind  that  if  ever  hot  punch  did  fail  to  act  as  a  preventive,  it  was 
berely  because  the  patient  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  not  taking 
mough  of  it 

The  jovial  party  broke  up  next  morning.  Breakings  up  are 
iapital  things  in  our  school  days,  but  in  after  life  they  are  painful 
tnough.  Death,  self-interest,  and  fortune's  changes,  are  every  day 
ireaking  up  many  a  happy  group  and  scattering  them  far  and  wide ; 
md  the  boys  and  girls  never  come  back  again.  We  do  not  mean 
;o  say  that  it  was  exactly  the  case  in  this  particular  instance  ;  all 
re  wish  to  inform  the  reader  is,  that  the  different  members  of  the 
Mttj  diapeised  tc  their  several  homes ;  that  Mr.  Pickwick  uiii  \^ 
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friends  once  maw  took  their  seats  on  the  top  of  the  Muggletoi 
coach  ;  and  that  Arabella  Allen  repaired  to  her  place  of  destination, 
Hrherever  it  might  have  been— we  dare  say  Mr.  Winkle  knew,  but 
we  confesa  we  don't — under  the  care  and  guardianship  of  hei 
brother  Beojamin,  and  his  most  intimate  and  particular  friend,  Mr 
Bob  Sawyer. 

Before  they  separated,  however,  that  gBntleman  and  Mr.  Benjamin 

Allen  drew  Mr,  Pickwick  aaide  with  an  air  of  some  mystery ;  and 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  thrusting  hifi  forefinger  between  two  of  Mr.  Pick- 

wiek's  ribe,  and  thereby  displaying  his  native  drollery,  and  hii 

I  knowleidge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  at  one  and  the  Bane 

I  time,  enquired — 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  where  do  you  hang  out  1 " 

Mr,  Pickwick  replied  that  he  waa  at  present  suspended  at  till 
George  and  Vulture. 

"  I  wish  you'd  come  and  see  me,"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Pick' 
wick. 

"  There's  my  lodgings, "  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyerj  producing  a  card, 
"  Lant  Street,  Borough  ;  if  a  near  Guy's,  and  handy  for  me  you 
know.  Little  distance  after  you've  passed  Saint  George's  Churcli 
— turns  out  of  the  ELigh  Street  on  the  right  hand  aide  the  way." 

"I  shall  find  it,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  Come  on  Thursday  week,  and  bring  the  other  chaps  with  yoil,* 
gaicf  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  "  I'm  going  to  have  a  few  mefli(»l  fellofi 
that  night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  him  to 
meet  the  medical  fellows ;  and  after  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  informed 
him  that  he  meant  to  be  very  cosey,  and  that  his  friend  Ben  wii 
to  be  one  of  the  party,  they  shook  hands  and  separated. 

We  feel  that  in  this  place  we  lay  ourself  open  to  the  enquiiy 
whether  Mr.  Winkle  was  whispering,  during  this  brief  convetsation, 
to  Arabella  Alleu,  and  if  so,  what  he  said;  and  furtbermoB, 
whether  Mr,  Snodgraas  was  conversing  apart  with  Emily  Wardk, 
and  if  so,  what  Jie  said.  To  this,  we  reply,  that  whatever  thej 
might  have  said  to  the  ladies,  they  said  nothing  at  all  to  Mr. 
Pickwick  or  Mr.  Tupman  for  eight^nd- twenty  miles,  and  that  they 
sighed  very  often,  refused  ale  and  brandy,  and  looked  gloomy,  If 
our  observant  lady  readers  can  deduce  any  flatisfactory  infereoo* 
from  these  factfi,  we  beg  them  by  ail  means  to  do  bo. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHICH  IS  ALL  ABOUT  THE  LAW,  AND  SUNDRY  GREAT 
AUTHOBTTIES  LEARNED  THEREIN. 

Scattered  about,  in  yarious  holes  and  comers  of  the  Temple, 
re  certain  dark  and  dirty  chambers,  in  and  out  of  which,  all  the 
lorning  in  Vacation,  and  half  the  evening  too  in  Term  time,  there 
lay  be  seen  constantly  hurrying  with  bundles  of  papers  under 
leir  aims,  and  protruding  from  their  pockets,  an  almost  uninter- 
ipted  succession  of  Lawyers'  Clerks.  There  are  several  grades  of 
awyers'  Clerks.  There  is  the  Articled  Clerk,  who  has  paid  a 
-emium,  and  is  an  attorney  in  perspective,  who  runs  a  tailor's  bill, 
oeives  invitations  to  parties,  knows  a  family  in  Gower  Street  and 
Lother  in  Tavistock  Square,  goes  out  of  town  every  Long  Vacation 

see  his  father,  who  keeps  live  horses  innumerable ;  and  who  is, 

short,  the  very  aristocrat  of  clerks.  There  is  the  salaried  clerk 
•out  of  door,  or  in  door,  as  the  case  may  be — ^who  devotes  the 
^or  part  of  his  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  his  personal  pleasure 
d  adornment,  repairs  half-price  to  the  Adelphi  at  least  three 
nes  a  week,  dissipates  majestically  at  the  cider  cellars  afterwards, 
d  is  a  dirty  caricature  of  the  fashion,  which  expired  six  months 
o.  There  is  the  middle-aged  copying  clerk,  with  a  large  family, 
10  is  always  shabby,  and  often  drunk.  And  there  are  the  office 
Is  in  their  first  surtouts,  who  feel  a  befitting  contempt  for  boys 

day-schools,  club  as  they  go  home  at  night,  for  saveloys  and 
rter,  and  think  there's  nothing  like  "life."     There  are  varieties 

the  genus  too  numerous  to  recapitulate,  but  however  numerous 
ey  may  be,  they  are  all  to  be  seen,  at  certain  regulated  business 
UTS,  hurrying  to  and  from  the  places  we  have  just  mentioned. 

These  sequestered  nooks  are  the  public  offices  of  the  legal  profes- 
»n,  where  writs  are  issued,  judgments  signed,  declarations  filed,  and 
jnerous  other  ingenious  little  machines  put  in  motion  for  the  tor- 
re  and  torment  of  His  Majesty's  liege  subjects,  and  the  comfort  and 
lolument  of  the  practitioners  of  the  law.  They  are,  for  the  most 
rt,  low-roofed,  mouldy  rooms,  where  innumerable  rolls  of  parchment, 
lich  have  been  perspiring  in  secret  for  the  last  century,  send  forth 

agreeable  odour,  which  is  mingled  by  day  with  the  scent  of  the 
y  rot,  and  by  night  with  the  various  exhalations  which  arise  from 
mp  cloaks,  festering  umbrellas,  and  the  coarsest  tallow  candles. 

About  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  some  ten  days  or 
fortnight  after  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  returned  to  London, 
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^tbere  hurried  into  one  of  these  offices,  an  individual  in  a  browi 
f  coat  and  brass  buttons,  whose  long  hair  was  Bcrupulously  twisted 
round  the  lira  of  his  napless  hat,  and  whose  eoiled  dmb  troUBem 
were  80  tightly  strapped  over  his  Blucher  hoots,  that  his  knei« 
threatened  every  moment  to  start  from  their  concealment,  n* 
produced  from  his  coat  pockets  a  long  and  nan'ow  strip  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  presiding  functionary  impressed  an  illegible 
black  stamp.  He  then  drew  forth  four  scraps  of  paper,  of  Bimilar 
dimensions,  each  containing  a  printed  copy  of  the  strip  of  parcli- 
ment  with  hlanks  for  a  name  ;  and  ImviDg  fiUed  up  the  hlauka, 
put  all  the  five  documents  in  his  pocket,  and  hurried  away. 

The  man  in  the  brown  coat  with  the  cabalistic  documents  in  his 
pockety  was  no  other  Ihau  our  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
the  honae  of  Dodson  and  Fogg,  Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill.  Instead 
of  returning  to  the  office  from  whence  he  came,  however,  he  bent  hit 
steps  direct  to  Sun  Court,  and  walking  straight  into  the  George  and 
Vulture,  demanded  to  know  whether  one  Mr.  Pickwick  was  within 

"  Call  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant,  Tom,"  said  the  barmaid  of  the 
George  and  Vulture. 

**  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  "  I've  come  oa 
business.  If  you'll  show  me  Mr.  Pick^-ick's  room,  I'll  itep  up 
myself." 

"  What  name,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  waiter. 

"Jackson,"  replied  the  clerk 

The  waiter  stepped  up  stairs  to  announce  Mr.  Jackson,  but  Mr, 
Jackson  saved  him  the  trouble  by  followiag  clofie  at  his  heels,  and 
walking  into  the  apartment  before  he  could  articulate  a  syllable. 

Mr,  Pickwick  had  that  day  invitod  his  three  friends  to  dinnw} 
and  they  were  all  seated  round  the  fire,  drinkiog  their  wine,  when 
Mr.  Jackson  presented  himself,  as  above  described. 

"  How  de  do,  Sirl "  said  Mr.  Jackson,  nodding  to  Mr,  Pickwict 

That  gentleman  bowed,  and  looked  somewhat  surprised,  for  the 
physiognomy  of  Mr.  Jackson  dwelt  not  in  his  reoollection. 

"  I  have  called  from  Dodson  and  Fogg's/'  said  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
an  explanatory  tone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  roused  at  the  name.  **  I  refer  you  to  my  attorn^ 
Sir :  Mr.  Perker,  of  Gray's  Inn,"  said  he.  "  Waiter,  show  thii 
gentleman  out." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Jackson,  deliberately 
depositing  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  tbi 
strip  of  parchment,  "  But  personal  service,  by  clerk  or  ageot,  in 
these  cases,  you  know,  Mr.  Pickwick — eh,  Sirt  nothing  like  caution, 
Sir,  in  all  legal  forms— eh  t" 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  cast  his  eye  on  the  pafchment ;  aod,  rettiii| 
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lis  hands  on  the  table,  and  looking  round  with  a  winning  and  per- 
uasive  smile,  said,  "  Now  come ;  don't  let's  have  no  words  about 
uch  a  little  matter  as  this.  Which  of  you  gentlemen's  name's 
Jnodgrasst" 

At  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Snodgrass  gave  such  a  very  undisguised 
md  palpable  start,  that  no  further  reply  was  needed. 

"Ah!  I  thought  BO,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  more  affably  than 
)efore.     "  I've  got  a  little  something  to  trouble  you  with,  Sir.*' 

"  Me ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  It's  only  a  subpoena  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,"  replied  Jackson,  singling  out  one  of  the  slips  of  paper, 
ind  producing  a  shilling  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  "  Itll  come 
)n,  in  the  settens  after  Term ;  fourteenth  of  Febooary,  we  expect ; 
re've  marked  it  a  special  jury  cause,  and  it's  only  ten  down  the 
paper.  That's  yours,  Mr.  Snodgrass."  As  Jackson  said  this  he 
presented  the  parchment  before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and 
slipped  the  paper  and  the  shilling  into  his  hand. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  witnessed  this  process  in  silent  astonishment, 
when  Jackson,  turning  sharply  upon  him,  said  : 

"  I  think  I  ain't  mistaken  when  I  say  your  name's  Tupman, 
unl?" 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick ;  but,  perceiving  no  en- 
Douragement  in  that  gentleman's  widely-opened  eyes  to  deny  his 
name,  said : 

"Yes,  my  name  m  Tupman,  Sir." 

"  And  that  other  gentleman's  Mr.  Winkle,  I  think,"  said  Jackson. 

Mr.  Winkle  faltered  out  a  reply  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  both 
gentlemen  were  forthwith  invested  with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  a 
shilling  each,  by  the  dexterous  Mr.  Jackson. 

"Now,"  said  Jackson,  "I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  rather 
troublesome,  but  I  want  somebody  else,  if  it  ain't  inconvenient.  I 
have  Samuel  Weller's  name  here,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"Send  my  servant  here,  waiter,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  The 
waiter  retired,  considerably  astonished,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  motioned 
Jackson  to  a  seat 

There  was  a  painful  pause,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  the 
innocent  defendant 

"I  suppose.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  indignation  rising 
while  he  spoke ;  "  I  suppose.  Sir,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your 
employers  to  seek  to  criminate  me,  upon  the  testimony  of  mv  own 
friends  1" 

Mr.  Jackson  struck  his  fore-finger  several  times  against  the  left 
ride  of  his  nose,  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  there  to  disclose  the 
Beczets  of  the  prison-house,  and  playfully  rejoined, 
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"  Not  knowin*,  can't  say." 

"For  what  other  reason.  Sir,"  pursued  Mr.  Pickwick,  "ire 
these  eubp(Enaa  served  upon  them^  if  not  for  this  T " 

"Very  good  plant,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  replied  Jackaoa,  alowly 
shaking  his  head.  "  But  it  won't  da  No  barm  in  trying,  but 
there's  little  to  be  got  out  of  me." 

liere  Mr.  Jackson  emiled  once  more  upon  the  company ;  and, 
applying  his  left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  worked  a  visionary 
coffee-mill  with  hia  right  hand,  thereby  performing  a  very  graceftd 
piece  of  pantomime  (then  much  in  vogue,  but  now,  unhappiljj 
almoflt  obsolete)  which  was  familiarly  denominated  "taking  I 
grinder." 

"  No,  no,  Mr,  Pickwick,"  said  Jackson,  in  conclusion  ;  "  Perken 
people  must  guess  what  weVe  served  these  subpcenae  for.  If  they 
can't,  they  must  wait  till  the  action  cornea  oa,  and  then  they'll 
find  out." 

Mr.  Pickwick  bestowed  a  look  of  ezcesaive  disgust  on  hia 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  would  probably  have  hurled  some  tre- 
mendouB  anathema  at  the  heads  of  Meaars,  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
had  not  Sara's  entrance  at  the  instant  interrupted  him. 

"  Samuel  Weller  1 "  said  Mr.  Jackaon,  enquiringly. 

"  Y\m  o'  the  truest  things  as  you've  said  for  many  a  long  yBsr," 
replied  Sam,  in  a  most  composed  manner, 

"  Here's  a  subpoena  for  you,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  JacksoiL 

"  What's  that  ia  English  1 "  enquired  Sam. 

"  Here's  the  original,"  said  Jackson,  declining  the  required 
explauation, 

"  Which  i  "  said  Sam. 

"  This,"  replied  Jackson,  shaking  the  parchment. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  'rig'nal,  is  it  ? "  said  Sam.  "  Well,  I'm  weij 
glad  I've  seen  the  'rig'nal,  'cos  it's  a  gratifyin'  sort  o'  thing,  and 
eases  vun's  mind  bo  much." 

"  And  here's  the  shilling,"  said  Jackson.  "It's  from  Dodson  and 
Fogg's." 

"  And  it's  uncommon  handsome  o'  Dodson  and  Fogg,  as  know8 
BO  little  of  met  to  come  down  vith  a  present,"  said  Sam.  "  1  feel 
it  as  a  wery  high  compliment,  Sir ;  and  it's  a  wery  hon'rable  thing 
to  them,  as  they  knows  how  to  reward  merit  verever  they  meete 
it     Besides  vich,  it's  wery  aiFectin'  to  one's  feelin's." 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  he  inflicted  a  little  friction  on  his  right 
eyelid,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  after  the  most  approved  nuuioer 
of  actors  when  they  arc  in  domestic  pathetics. 

Mr.  Jackson  seemed  rather  puzzled  by  Sam's  proceedings ;  but, 
u  he  had  served  the  subpcenas,  and  had  nothinj;  more  to  say,  hi 
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oade  a  feint  of  putting  on  the  one  glove  which  he  usually  carried 
n  his  hand,  for  the  sake  of  appearances ;  and  returned  to  the 
>ffice  to  report  progress. 

Mr.  Pickwick  slept  little  that  night ;  his  memory  had  received 
i  very  disagreeable  refresher  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  action, 
le  breakfasted  betimes  next  morning ;  and,  desiring  Sam  to  accom- 
jany  him,  set  forth  towards  Gray's  Inn  square. 

"  Sam  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round,  when  they  got  to 
ihe  end  of  Oheapside. 

'*  Sir  1 "  said  Sam,  stepping  up  to  his  master. 

"Which  way?" 

"Up  NewgateHBtreet" 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  turn  round  immediately,  but  looked 
racantly  in  Sam's  face  for  a  few  seconds,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Sir  1 "  enquired  Sam. 

*'  This  action,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  is  expected  to  come 
on,  on  the  fourteenth  of  next  month." 

"  Remarkable  coincidence  that  'ere,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Why  remarkable,  Sam  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Walentine's  day,  Sir,"  responded  Sam ;  "  reg'lar  good  day  for 
a  breach  o'  promise  trial." 

Mr.  Weller's  smile  awakened  no  gleam  of  mirth  in  his  master's 
countenance.  Mr.  Pickwick  turned  abruptly  round,  and  led  the 
way  in  silence. 

They  had  walked  some  distance,  Mr.  Pickwick  trotting  on 
before,  plunged  in  profound  meditation,  and  Sam  following  behind, 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  most  enviable  and  easy 
defiance  of  everything  and  everybody,  when  the  latter,  who  was 
always  especially  anxious  to  impart  to  his  master  any  exclusive 
information  he  possessed,  quickened  his  pace  until  he  was  close  at 
Mr.  Pickwick's  heels;  and,  pointing  up  at  a  house  they  were 
passing,  said, 

"  Wery  nice  porknshop  that  'ere,  Sir." 

"  Yes,  it  seems  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Celebrated  Sassage  factory,"  said  Sam. 

"Is  it?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Is  it!"  reiterated  Sam,  with  some  indignation;  "I  should 
rayther  think  it  was.  Why  Sir,  bless  your  innocent  eyebrows, 
that's  vere  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man took  place,  four  year  ago." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  he  was  burked,  Sami"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  looking  hastily  round. 

"No  I  don't  indeed,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "I  vish  I  didj 
br  worse  than  that    He  was  the  master  o'  that  'ere  shop,  Sir^  and 
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the  inwonter  o'  the  patent-never-leavin'-off  saasage  steam  'ingino,  u 
ud  Bwallcr  up  a  paviD*  atone  if  you  put  it  too  near,  and  grind  it 
Into  eassagea  ae  easy  ae  if  it  waa  a  tender  young  babby.  Werj 
proud  o'  that  machine  he  waa,  as  it  was  nat'ra!  he  should  be ;  and 
he'd  stand  down  in  the  celler  a  lookin'  at  it,  ven  it  waa  in  fiJl  play, 
tUl  he  got  quite  melancholy  with  joy.  A  wery  happy  man  he'd 
ha'  been,  Sir,  in  the  proceAsion  o'  that  'ere  in^^e  and  two  more 
lovely  hinfants  besides,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  hia  wife,  who  was  a 
moat  ow-dacioufi  wixin.  She  was  always  a  follerin'  him  about, 
and  dinnin'  in  his  eara  'till  at  last  he  couldn't  stand  it  no  longOT. 
*ril  teD  you  what  it  is,  my  dear/  he  says  one  day;  'if  you 
persewcre  in  this  here  sort  of  amuflemeut,''  he  says,  *  I'm  blessed  i/ 
I  don't  go  away  to  'Merriker  ;  and  that'a  all  about  it.'  '  You're  a 
idle  wOltn,'  Bays  she,  'and  I  wish  the  ^Merrikins  joy  of  their 
bargin.'  Arter  vich  ahe  keef»  on  abusiu'  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  runs  into  the  little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  sets  tff 
a  Bcreamin',  saya  he'll  be  the  death  on  her,  and  falls  in  a  fit,  which 
laats  for  three  good  hours — -one  o'  them  fits  which  is  all  srreamiD' 
and  kicktn'.  Well,  next  momin*,  the  husband  was  miaain'.  He 
hadn't  taken  nothin'  from  the  tiill,— hadn't  even  put  on  his  great 
coat,  80  it  was  quite  clear  he  wam't  gone  to  'Merriker.  Didn't 
oome  back  next  day,  didn't  come  back  next  week ;  the  Misaia  had 
bills  printed  sajrin*  that,  if  he'd  oome  back,  he  ahouJd  be  forgivoi 
eTerythin',  (which  was  very  liberal,  seein'  that  he  hadn't  done 
nothin'  at  all,)  all  the  canals  was  dragged,  and  for  two  months  arter- 
wards  venever  a  l>ody  turned  up,  it  was  carried,  as  a  regular  thing, 
straight  off  to  the  sassiige  shop.  HowB'ever,  none  on  'em  answered, 
BO  they  gave  out  that  he'd  run  avay,  and  elie  kept  on  the  bia'nesa 
One  Saturday  night,  a  little  thin  old  gen'lm'n  comes  into  the  shop 
in  a  great  passion  and  aays,  *  Are  yon  the  missis  o'  this  here  shopt' 
*yefi  I  am,'  eaye  sha  *WeU  Ma'am,'  aays  he,  'then  I've  jiut 
looked  in  to  say,  that  me  and  my  family  ain't  a  goin'  to  be  choaked 
for  nothin';  and  more  than  that  Ma'am,'  he  says,  'you'll  allow  me 
to  observe,  that  aa  you  don't  use  the  primest  fjarta  of  the  meat  in 
the  manafactcr  o'  sasaagea,  I  think  you'd  find  beef  come  nearly  ae 
cheap  as  buttone.'  *  Buttons,  Sir!'  aays  she,  'Buttons,  Ma'am,* 
aaya  the  little  old  gentleman,  unfoltling  a  bit  of  paper,  and  shewiit' 
twenty  or  thirty  halves  o'  buttons.  '  Nice  aeasonin'  for  sassages, 
is  trousers'  buttons,  Ma'am.'  *  They're  my  hus^iand's  buttons,*  says 
the  widder,  begionin'  to  faint.  *  What ! '  screams  the  little  old 
gen'lm'n,  tumin'  wery  pale.  *I  eee  it  all,'  says  the  widder  ;  'ini 
fit  of  temporary  insanity  he  rashly  converted  his-self  into  saasages  I ' 
And  BO  he  had.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking  steadily  into  Mr. 
FicJnrict'a  horror-«tricken  countenance,  "  or  eke  he'd  been  draw'd 
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ato  the  ingine,  but  however  that  might  ha'  been,  the  little  old 
^enlm'n,  who  had  been  remarkably  partial  to  sassages  all  his  life, 
ushed  out  o'  the  shop  in  a  wild  state,  and  was  never  heerd  on 
urtervards ! " 

The  relation  of  this  affecting  incident  of  private  life,  brought 
naster  and  man  to  Mr.  Perker's  chambers.  Lowten,  holding  the 
loor  half  open,  was  in  conversation  with  a  rustily-clad,  miserable 
ooking  man,  in  boots  without  toes,  and  gloves  without  fingers. 
There  were  traces  of  privation  and  suffering — almost  of  despair — 
n  his  lank  and  care-worn  countenance;  he  felt  his  poverty,  for 
le  shrunk  to  the  dark  side  of  the  staircase  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
ipproached. 

**  If  s  very  unfortunate,"  said  the  stranger  with  a  sigh. 

"Very,"  said  Lowten,  scribbling  his  name  on  the  door  post 
i^th  his  pen  and  rubbing  it  out  again  with  the  feather.  "Will 
jrou  leave  a  message  for  him  7 " 

"When  do  you  think  he'll  be  back?"  enquired  the  stranger. 

"  Quite  uncertain,"  replied  Lowten,  winking  at  Mr.  Pickwick, 
as  the  stranger  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  ground. 

"  You  don't  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  my  waitmg  for  him  ? " 
said  the  stranger,  looking  wistfully  into  the  office. 

"  Oh  ho,  I'm  sure  it  wouldn't,"  replied  the  clerk,  moving  a  little 
oaore  into  the  centre  of  the  door-way.  "  He's  certain  not  to  be  back 
this  week,  and  it's  a  chance  whether  he  will,  next,  for  when  Perker 
ance  gets  out  of  town,  he's  never  in  a  hurry  to  come  back  again." 

"  Out  of  town ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  dear  me,  how  im- 
portunate ! " 

"Don't  go  away,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Lowten,  "I've  got  a 
letter  for  you."  The  stranger  seeming  to  hesitate,  once  more 
looked  towards  the  ground,  and  the  clerk  winked  silly  at  Mr. 
Kckwlck  as  if  to  intimate  that  some  exquisite  piece  of  humour 
waB  going  forward ;  though  what  it  was,  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not, 
br  the  life  of  him,  divine. 

"Step  in,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Lowten.  "Well,  will  you 
eave  a  message,  Mr.  Watty,  or  will  you  call  again  t " 

"  Ask  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  out  word  what  has  been 
lone  in  my  business,"  said  the  man ;  "  for  God's  sake  don't  neglect 
t,  Mr.  Lowten." 

"No,  no;  I  won't  forget  it,"  replied  the  clerk.  "Walk  in, 
kir.  Pickwick.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Watty;  it's  a  fine  day  for 
valking,  isn't  it  ? "  And,  seeing  that  the  stranger  still  lingered,  he 
)eckoned  Sam  Weller  to  follow  his  master  in,  and  shut  the  door  in 
lis  face. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  pestering  bankrupt  as  that,  aluoe  tbft 
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world  began,  I  do  believe  ] "  said  Lowtea,  throwing  down  hifi  pen 
with  the  air  of  an  injured  man.  "  His  affaira  haven't  been  in 
Chancery  quite  four  years  yet,  and  I'm  d — d  if  he  don't  come 
leorrying  here  twice  a- week.  Step  this  way,  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Porker  w  in,  and  he'll  see  you,  I  know.  Deviliflh  cold,"  he  added 
pettishly^  "atanding  at  that  door,  wasting  one's  time  with  Buci 
seedy  vagabonda."  And,  having  very  vehemently  stirred  > 
particularly  large  fire,  with  a  particularly  emsdl  poker,  the  clerk 
led  the  way  to  his  prineipal'B  private  room,  and  announced  Bit 
Pickwick. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  little  Ml  Perker,  bustling  up  from 
his  chair ;  ^'^  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  and  what's  the  news  about  your 
matter — th\  Anything  more  about  our  friends  in  FreemanV 
court  ?  They've  not  been  sleeping,  /  know  that.  Ah,  thejf're 
very  smart  fellows — very  smart,  indeed." 

As  the  little  man  concluded,  he  took  an  emphatic  pinch  of 
snufiT,  as  a  tribute  to  the  smartness  of  Messrs.  Dodaon  and  Fogg. 

"  They  are  great  scoundrels,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  little  man ;  "  that's  a  mere  matter  d 
opinion,  you  know,  and  we  won't  dispute  about  terms ;  because  of 
course  you  can't  be  expected  to  view  these  subjecta  with  a  pro- 
feesionaJ  eye.  Well,  we've  done  everything  that's  necesaaiy.  I 
have  retained  Serjeant  Snubbin." 

"  Is  he  a  good  man  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Gfood  man  ! "  replied  Perker ;  "  bleas  your  heart  and  bouI,  B] 
dear  Sir,  Serjeant  S nubbin  is  at  the  very  top  of  his  profession.  Geta 
treble  the  business  of  any  man  in  court — engaged  in  every  case. 
You  needn't  mention  it  abroad ;  but  we  say—we  of  the  profeaaoD 
—that  Serjeant  Snubbin  leads  the  court  by  the  nose." 

The  little  man  took  another  pinch  of  snuff  as  he  made  thii 
communication,  and  nodded  mysteriously  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  They  have  subpcena'd  my  three  friends,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Ah!  of  course  they  would,**  replied  Perker.  "Important 
witnesses,  saw  you  in  a  delicate  situation." 

"  But  she  fainted  of  her  own  accord,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  She 
threw  herself  into  my  arms." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker ;  "  very  likely  awi 
very  natural  Nothing  more  bo,  my  dear  Sir— nothing,  B^ 
who's  to  prove  it  ? " 

"  They  have  subpcena'd  my  servant  too,"  said  Mr.  Pickwitk, 
quitting  the   other  point;    for   there  Mr.  Perker's  queatioD  hd 
somewhat  staggered  him. 
'^Samr'saidPerket. 
Mr.  Pickwick  replied  in  tbe  aS&raa.XA.'^^ 
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Of  couree,  my  dear  Sir ;  of  course.  I  knew  they  would  ;  I 
have  told  you  that,  a,  mooth  ago.  You  know,  my  dear  Sir, 
n  will  take  the  managemeDt  of  your  aflfaire  into  your  own 
I  after  entruHting  them  to  your  Solicitor,  you  must  also  take 
lonsequencea."  Here  Mr.  Perker  drew  hiraaelf  up  with  con- 
B  dignity,  and  brushed  some  Btray  graiuB  of  snuff  from  his  Bhirt 

And  what  do  they  want  him  to  prove  t "  aaked  Mr.  Pickwick, 
two  or  three  minutes*  eilence. 

That  you  aent  him  up  to  the  PlaiDtiflTa  to  make  some  offei 
compromiBe,  I  anppose,"  replied  Perker.  "It  don't  matter 
[f  though  I  don't  think  many  oounBel  coold  get  a  great  deal 
►f  him;' 

I  don't  think  they  could,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  smiling,  despite 
Bxation,  at  the  idea  of  Sam's  appearance  as  a  witness.  "What 
e  do  we  pursue  ¥ " 

We  have  only  one  to  adopt,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker ; 
aa-examine  the  witnesses,  trust  to  Snubbin's  eloquence,  throw 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judge  ;  and  ourselyes  on  the  jury." 
And  suppose  the  verdict  is  against  me  ? "  said  Mr,  Pickwick, 
[r.  Perker  smiled,  took  a  very  long  pinch  of  anuff,  stirred  the 
sh nigged  his  shoulders,  and  remained  expresaively  Bilent. 
You  mean  that  in  that  case  I  must  pay  the  damages  1"  said 
Pickwick,  who  had  watched  this  telegraphic  answer  with 
derable  stemness. 

erker  gave  the  fire  another  very  unnecessary  poke,  and  said 
m  afraid  so." 

Then  I  beg  to  announce  to  you,  my  unalterable  determina- 
to  pay  no  damages  whatever/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  most 
jatically.  "None,  Perker,  Not  a  pound,  not  a  penny,  of 
money  shall  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  Dodson  and 
[.  That  is  my  deliberate  and  irrevocable  determination.' 
Mr,  Pickwick  gave  a  heavy  blow  on  the  table  beside  him, 
infinnation  of  the  irrevocability  of  his  intention. 
Very  well,  my  dear  Sir,  very  well,"  said  Perker.  "You 
7  best,  of  course." 

Of  courae,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily.  "Where  does 
!ant  Snubbin  live  1 " 

In  Lincob'a  Inn  Old  Square,''  replied  Perker. 
I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
See  Serjeant  Snubbin,  my  dear  Sir  1 "  rejoined  Perker,  in  utter 
lement.     "  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  Sir,  impossible.     See  SeT\«as5\ 
»bin !     Bless  fou,  my  dear  Sk^  such  a  tViing  waa  never  \««ic^ 
mtboui  M  eansaltatJoD  fee  being  previoualy  paid^  aiv^  ^  caa 
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Bultation  fixed.     It  eouldu't  be  done^  my  dear  Sir;  it  couldnl 
be  done." 

Mr.  Pickwick,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  not  only  that  it 
could  he  done,  but  that  it  ahould  be  done ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  withiu  teu  minutes  after  he  had  received  the  assurano! 
that  the  thing  waa  irapoasible,  he  waa  conducted  by  his  solicitor 
into  the  outer  office  of  the  great  Serjeant  Snubbia  himsel£ 

It  was  an  uncarpeted  room  of  tolerable  dimeDflionB,  with  a  largv 
writing-table  drawn  up  near  the  fire,  the  baize  top  of  which  had 
long  since  lost  all  claim  to  its  original  hue  of  green,  and  had 
gradually  grown  grey  with  duet  and  age,  except  where  all  tiaoei 
of  its  natural  colour  were  obliterated  by  ink  stains.  Upon  tiw 
table  were  numeroua  little  biindlea  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape; 
and  behind  it^  aat  an  elderly  clerk,  whose  deek  appearance  and 
heavy  gold  watch-chain  presented  imposing  indicationB  of  the 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

"  Ib  the  Serjeant  in  hia  room,  Mr.  Mallard  1 "  inquired  Perkef, 
offering  hia  box  with  all  imaginable  courtesy. 

"Yea  he  is,"  waa  the  reply,  "but  he's  very  busy.  Look  here  J 
not  an  opinion  given  yet,  on  any  one  of  these  cases  j  and  an 
expedition  fee  paid  with  all  of  'em,"  The  clerk  smiled  as  he  eaid 
this,  and  inhaled  the  pinch  of  BnufT  with  a  zest  which  seemed  to 
be  compounded  of  a  fondness  for  snuff  and  a  relish  for  fees, 

"  Something  like  practice  that,"  said  Perker. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  barrister'a  clerk,  producing  his  own  box,  aad 
offering  it  with  the  greatest  cordiality ;  "  and  the  best  of  it,  u^ 
that  as  nobody  ahve  except  myself  can  read  the  Seijeant'a  writinft 
they  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  opinions,  when  he  has  given  them, 
tiU  I  have  copied  'em,  ha — ha— ha  J " 

"  Which  makes  good  for  we  know  who,  besides  the  Serjeaal, 
and  draws  a  little  more  out  of  the  clients,  ehl"  said  Perker | 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  At  this  the  Serjeant's  c!erk  laughed  agun — ^not  I 
noisy  boisterous  laugh,  but  a  silent,  internal  chuckle,  which  Kr. 
Pickwick  disliked  to  hear.  When  a  man  bleeds  inwardly,  it  Vi  * 
dangerous  thing  for  himself;  but  when  he  langha  inwardly,  il 
bodes  no  good  to  other  people. 

"  You  haven't  made  me  out  that  little  list  of  the  fees  that  I'm 
in  your  debt,  have  you?"  said  Perker. 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  the  clerk, 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Perker,  "  Let  me  have  them,  and 
I'll  send  you  a  cheque.  But  I  suppose  you're  too  busy  pocketing 
the  ready  money,  to  think  of  the  debtors,  eh  7  ha,  ha,  ha  I "  Thii 
sally  seemed  to  tickle  the  clerk  amazingly,  and  he  once  mart 
ei^oyed  a  little  quiet  laugh  to  himseE 
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5at,  Mr.  Mallardj  my  dear  Mend,"  Baid  Perker,  guddenly 
fccoveriug  his  gravity,  and  drawing  the  great  man*a  great  man 
Bto  a  corner,  by  the  lappel  of  hh  coat,  "  you  muat  persuade  the 
^rjeant  to  see  me,  and  my  client  here." 

"  Oome,  come,"  eaid  the  clerk,  "  thaf  e  not  bad  either.  See  the 
Serjeant !  come,  that's  too  absurd."  Notwithstanding  the  ab- 
mrdity  of  the  proposal^  however,  the  clerk  allowed  himself  to  be 
gently  drawn  beyond  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  after  a 
ihort  conversation  conducted  in  whispers,  walked  softly  down  a 
little  dark  passage  and  disappeared  into  the  legal  luminar/a 
lanctum,  from  whence  he  shortly  returned  on  tiptoe,  and  informed 
Mr.  Perker  and  Mr.  Pickwick  that  the  Serjeant  had  been  prevaUed 
upon,  in  violation  of  all  efltabUflhed  rules  and  cuBtoms,  to  admit 
them  at  once. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  was  a  lautem-faced  sallowHix}mplexioned 
man,  of  about  five-aud-forty,  or— as  the  novels  say— he  might  be 
fifty.  He  had  that  dull-looking  boiled  eye  which  is  bo  often 
to  be  seen  in  the  heads  of  people  who  have  applied  themeelves 
daring  many  years  to  a  weary  and  laborious  course  of  study ;  and 
"which  would  have  been  sufficient,  without  the  additional  eye- 
Slasa  which  dangled  &om  a  broad  black  riband  round  his  neck,  to 
Warn  a  stranger  that  he  was  very  near-sighted.  His  hair  was  thin 
and  weak,  which  was  partly  attributable  to  hia  having  never 
IdeToted  much  time  to  its  arrangement,  and  partly  to  his  having  worn 
ifor  five-and-twenty  years  the  forensic  wig  which  hung  on  a  block 
'Veide  him.  The  marks  of  hair-powder  on  his  coat-collar,  and  the 
ill-washed  and  worse  tied  white  neckerchief  round  his  throat, 
Abowed  that  he  had  not  found  leisiire  since  he  left  the  court  to 
make  any  alteration  in  his  dress ;  while  the  slovenly  style  of  the 
|i>Bmainder  of  his  costume  warranted  the  inference  that  his  personal 
Appearance  would  not  have  been  very  much  improved  if  he  had. 
Books  of  practice,  heaps  of  papers,  and  opened  letters,  were 
fccattered  over  the  table  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrange- 
toent ;  the  furniture  of  the  room  was  old  and  rickefcty ;  the  doors 
of  the  book-case  were  rotting  in  their  hinges ;  the  dust  flew  out 
from  the  carpet  in  little  clouds  at  every  step;  the  blinds  were 
fellow  with  age  and  dirt ;  and  the  state  of  everything  in  the 
loom  showed,  with  a  clearness  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  Mr. 
Beijcant  Snubbin  was  far  too  much  occupied  with  his  professional 
borBuits  to  take  any  great  heed  or  regard  of  his  personal  comforta 
I  The  Serjeant  was  writing  when  his  clients  entered  ;  he  bowed 
ibetractedly  when  Mr.  Pickwick  was  introduced  by  his  solicitor ; 
Ud  then,  motioning  them  to  a  seat,  put  his  pen  carefully  in  the 
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^H  "  Mr,    Pickwick  is  the  defendant  in   Bardell   and  Pickvicl^ 

^^  Serjeant  S nubbin/'  eaid  Ferker. 

^H  "  I  am  retained  in  that,  am  I T'  aaid  the  Seijeant. 

^H  "  You  are,  Sir,"  replied  Perker. 

^H  The  Serjeant  nodded  his  head,  and  waited  for  something  el&e 

^H  "Mr.    Pickwick    was    anxious    to    call    upon    you,    SeijeaOt 

^M  Snubbiiij"  said  Perker,  "  to  state  to  you,  before  you  entered  upoD 

^F  the   case,   that   he   deniea   there    being  any  ground  or  pretencf 

I  whatever  for  the  action  against  him ;  and  that  unlesa  he  came  into 

court  with  clean  hands,  and  without  the  most  conscientiouB  con- 
Tiction  that  he  was  right  in  resisting  the  plaintiff's  demand,  he 
would  not  be  there  at  alL  I  believe  I  state  your  views  correctly; 
do  I  noti  my  dear  Sir!"  eaid  the  little  man,  turning  to  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

**  Quite  so,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  unfolded  bis  glasses,  raised  them  to  hia 
eyes ;  and,  after  looking  at  Mr.  Pickwick  for  a  few  aeconda  with 
great  cunoBity,  turned  to  Mr.  Perker,  and  said,  smiling  slightly  u 
he  spoke— 

"Has  Mr.  Pickwick  a  strong  caae T " 
The  attorney  shrugged  hie  shoulders. 
"  Do  you  purpoae  calling  witnesses  1 " 
"  Ko." 

The  smile  on  the  Seijeant'a  countenance  became  more  defiiie<i, 
be  rocked  his  leg  with  increased  violence ;  and,  throwing  himscU 
back  LQ  hie  easy-chair,  coughed  dubiouflly. 

These  tokens  of  the  Serjeant's  presentiments  on  the  subject, 
slight  as  they  were,  were  not  lost  on  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  settled 
the  spectacles,  through  which  he  had  attentively  regarded  sucii 
demonstrations  of  the  barrister's  feeling  as  he  had  pemiitlai 
himself  to  exhibit,  more  firmly  on  his  nose ;  and  said  with  great 
energy,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  all  Mr.  Parker's  admonitorr 
winkingH  and  frownings — 

"  My  wishing  to  wail  upon  you  for  such  a  purpose  aa  tiiia,  Sir, 
appears,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a  gentleraan  who  sees  so  much  oi 
these  matters  as  you  must  necessarily  do,  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance. " 

The  Seijeant  tried  to  look  gravely  at  the  fire,  but  the  smile 
came  back  again. 

**  Gentlemen  of  your  profession,  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick, 
•*  see  the  worst  aide  of  human  nature — all  ite  disputes,  all  its  ill- 
will  and  bad  blood,  rise  up  before  you.  Yon  know  from  yooi 
experience  of  juries  (I  mean  no  disparagement  to  you,  or  them) 
bow  much  depends  upon  ^ed :  and  you  are  apt  to  attribute  t« 
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others,  a  desire  to  use,  for  purposes  of  deception  and  self-interest, 
the  very  inBtruments  which  jon,  in  pure  honesty  and  honour  o< 
purposeij  and  with  a  laudable  deflire  to  do  your  utmost  for  yooi 
client,  know  the  temper  and  worth  of  so  well,  from  constantly 
employing  them  youreelvea.  I  reaOy  believe  that  to  this  circnm- 
Btance  may  be  attributed  the  Tulgar  but  very  general  notion  al 
your  being,  as  a  body,  Buspieioua,  distruBtful,  and  over-cautiooi 
OonaciouB  aa  I  am,  Sir,  of  the  disadvantage  of  making  such  i 
declaration  to  yoUj  under  such  circumatanceB,  I  have  come  hei^ 
because  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Perker  has  said,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  falsehood  laid  to  my 
charge  -  and  although  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  inestimabli 
value  of  your  assistance,  Sir,  I  must  beg  to  add^  that  unless  you 
sincerely  beKeve  this,  I  would  rather  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  yoor 
talents  than  have  the  advantage  of  them." 

Long  before  the  close  of  this  address,  which  we  are  bound  to 
say  was  of  a  very  prosy  character  for  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  Serjeaitt 
bad  relapsed  into  a  state  of  abstraction.  After  some  minutei, 
however,  dming  which  he  had  reassumed  his  pen,  be  appeared  to 
be  again  aware  of  the  presence  of  bis  clients ;  and,  raising  his  beid 
from  the  paper,  said,  rather  snappishly — 

"  Who's  with  me  in  this  case  ^ " 

•'  Mr.  Phunky,  Serjeant  Snubbin^"  replied  the  attorney. 

"  Phunky,  Phunky,"  said  the  Serjeant  -  "  I  never  heard  tha 
name  before.     He  must  be  a  very  young  man.'* 

**  Yesj  he  is  a  very  young  man/'  replied  the  attorney.  *'  He 
was  only  called  the  other  day.  Let  me  see — oh,  he  hasn't  been 
at  the  Bar  eight  years  yet." 

"  Ah^  I  thought  not,"  siud  the  Serjeant,  in  that  sort  of  pityiug 
tone  in  which  ordinary  folks  would  speak  of  a  very  helpless  little 
child.     "Mr.  Mallard,  send  round  to  Mr,— Mr. — " 

"  Pbunky'H — Holbom  Court,  Gray's  Inn,"  interposed  Perker— 
(Holbom  Court,  by  the  bye,  is  South  Square  now) — "  Mr,  Phunky ; 
and  say  I  ahonld  be  glad  if  he'd  step  bere^  a  moment." 

Mr.  Mallard  departed  to  eiecute  his  conunission  ;  and  Serjeint 
Snubbin  relapsed  into  abstraction  until  Mr.  Phunky  himself  wu 
introduced. 

Although  an  infant  barristeT,  he  was  a  full-grown  man.  He 
bad  a  very  nervous  manner,  and  a  painful  hesitation  in  hii 
speech  ;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  natural  defect,  but  seemed 
rather  the  result  of  timidity,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  being 
"kept  down"  by  want  of  m^aM^  or  interest,  or  connexion,  or 
impudence,  as  tbe  case  icag\it  \)«i.  "S,^  'w^aa  is^^cvw^  \s^  thi 
Serjeant,  and  profoundly  oo\u:WiM»  \«  ^«i  ^XXonuK^ 
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nave  not  had  the  pleajBure  of  seeing  you  before,  Mr.  Phunky,* 
laid  Serjeant  Snabbin,  with  haughty  coiidescensioa 

Mr.  Phunky  bowed  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Serjeant,  and  of  eDvying  him  too,  with  all  a  poor  mau'a  eDvy^  for 
^bt  years  and  a  quarter. 

*'You  are  with  me  in  this  case,  I  understand  Y  "^  said  the 
Seijeant. 

If  Mr.  Phuuky  had  been  a  rich  man,  he  would  have  instantly 
aent  for  his  clerk  to  remind  him ;  if  be  had  been  a  wise  one,  he 
would  have  applied  his  fore-finger  to  his  forehead,  and  endeavoured 
to  recollect  whether  in  the  multipUcity  of  his  engagements  he  had 
'  undertaken  this  one,  or  not ;  but  as  he  was  neither  rich  nor  wise 
(in  this  Benae  at  all  events)  he  turned  red,  and  bowed. 

"  Have  you  read  the  papers,  Mr.  JPhuaky  % "  inquired  the 
Serjeant.  • 

Here  again  Mr,  Phunky  should  have  professed  to  have  for- 
gotten all  about  the  naerita  of  the  case ;  but  aa  he  had  read  such 
'  papers  as  had  been  laid  before  him,  in  the  oourse  of  the  action,  and 
had  thought  of  nothmg  else,  waking  or  eleeping,  throughout  the 
two  months  duiiiig  which  he  had  been  retained  as  Mr.  Setjeant 
finubbiu's  junior,  he  turned  a  deeper  red,  and  bowed  again, 

"  This  is  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  Serjeant,  waving  his  pen  in 
thfl  direction  in  which  that  gentleman  was  standing, 

Mr,  Phunky  bowed  to  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  reverence  which  a 
6rat  client  must  ever  awaken  ;  and  again  inclined  his  head  towards 
Mb  leader. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  Mr.  Pickwick  away/'  said  the  Serjeant, 
*and — and — and  —  hear  anything  Mr.  Pickwick  may  wish  to 
eommunicate.  We  shall  have  a  conaultation,  of  course."  With 
;this  hint  that  he  had  been  interrupted  quite  long  enough,  Mr. 
Serjeant  SnubbiUj  who  had  been  gradually  growing  more  and  more 
abstracted,  applied  his  glaas  to  his  eyea  for  an  instant,  bowed  slightly 
round,  and  was  ODce  more  deeply  immersed  in  the  case  before  him, 
which  arose  out  of  an  iRterminuble  lawsuit,  originating  in  the  act 
of  an  individual,  deceased  a  century  or  so  ago,  who  had  stopped  up 
a  pathway  leading  from  some  place  which  nobody  ever  came  from, 
to  some  other  place  which  nobody  ever  went  to, 

Mr.  Phunky  would  not  hear  of  passing  through  any  door  until 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  solicitor  had  passed  through  before  him,  so 
it  was  some  time  before  they  got  into  the  Square ;  and  when  they 
did  reach  it,  they  walked  up  and  down,  and  held  a  long  conference, 
the  result  of  which,  was,  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  iaa,t^t  \ft  «a.^ 
.how  the  verdict  would  go ;  that  nobody  oould  pTeanm^  Vi  «i"a\cs«^\ifc 
M  ibe  isBUff  of  md   action ;  that   it  vaa  very    YvLck.^   ^«?   ^^ai^ 
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preTcntfid  the  other  party  from  getting  Seijeant  Snubbin  ]  iwl 
other  topics  of  doubt  and  consoLatioiij  common  in  Buch  a  poeition 
of  affairs. 

Mr.  Weller  waa  then  roused  bj  his  master  fi-om  a  sweet  ftlecp 
of  an  hour'a  duration  ]  and,  bidding  adieu  to  Lovten,  they  retontd 
to  the  City. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

DSSCBnJEa,  FAE  MOEE  FTTLLY  THAN  THB  COURT  NEW8MAN  KVB 
DIB,  A  BAOHBLOR'a  PABTYj  QIVKN  BY  MS.  BOB  SAWYER  il 
HIS  LODGINGS  IN  THE  BOROUGH. 

TuERB  is  a  repoBe  about  Lant  Street,  in  the  Borough,  whidi 
Bheda  a  gentle  melancholy  upon  the  Boui  There  are  alwajs  i 
good  many  houses  to  let  in  the  street :  it  is  a  bye-street  too,  ud 
its  dulnesa  is  Boothing.  A  house  in  Lant  Street  would  not  came 
within  the  denomination  of  a  first-rate  residence,  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  bat  it  is  a  most  desirable  spot  nevertl»> 
less.  If  a  man  wished  to  abstract  himself  from  the  world;  to 
remove  himself  from  within  the  reach  of  temptation ;  to  place 
himself  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  inducement  to  look  out  oi 
the  window,  we  Bhould  recommend  him  by  all  mean  a  to  go  to  Lant 
Street. 

In  this  happy  retreat  are  colonised  a  few  clear-starcljera,  i 
sprinkling  of  journeymen  bookbinders,  one  or  two  prison  ageati 
for  the  Insolvent  Comrt,  several  email  housekeepers  who  are  eiD- 
ployed  in  the  Docks,  a  handful  of  mantua-makers,  and  a  sessonlil 
of  jobbing  tailors.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  either  direct 
their  energies  to  the  letting  of  furnished  apartments,  or  defvott 
themselves  to  the  healthful  and  invigorating  pursuit  of  mangling. 
The  chief  features  in  the  Btill  life  of  the  street,  are  green  shutteia, 
lodging -biUs,  brass  door-plates,  and  bell -handles]  the  principd 
specimens  of  animated  nature,  the  pot-boy,  the  muffin  youth,  md 
the  bdked- potato  man.  The  population  is  migratory,  ueusllj 
disappearing  on  the  verge  of  quarter-day,  and  generally  by  night 
His  Majeat/fi  revenues  are  seldom  collected  in  this  happy  valley, 
the  rents  are  dubious,  and  the  water  communication  is  very 
frequently  cut  off. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire,  in  his  Bret- 
floor  fronts  early  on  the  evening  for  which  he  had  invited  Mf- 
Pickwick ;  And  Mr.  Ben  Allen  the  other.     The  preparations  fof 
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Son  of  visiters  appeared  to  be  completed.  The  nm- 
the  passage  had  been  heaped  into  the  little  comer 
^e  back-parlour  door ;  the  bonnet  and  shawl  of  the  laad- 
ivant  had  been  removed  from  the  banniBtera ;  there  were 
f  than  two  pair  of  pattens  on  the  etreet-door  mat ;  and  a 

r indie,  with  a  very  long  anuff^  burnt  cheerfully  on  the 
the  ataircaae  window.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  himself 
Id  the  spirits  at  a  wine  vaults  in  High  Street,  and  had 
I  home  preceding  the  bearer  thereof,  to  preclude  the  poaai- 
t  their  delivery  at  the  wrong  houae.  The  punch  was 
Lde  in  a  red  pan  in  the  bed-room  *  a  little  table,  covered 
jTeen  baixe  cloth,  had  been  borrowed  from  the  parlour,  to 
p^da  on ;  and  the  glaasea  of  the  establiRhraent,  together 
which  had  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the 
e,  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  tray,  which  waa  deposited  on 
Dg  outside  the  door. 

ithatanding  the  highly  aatisfactory  nature  of  all  these 
■ents,  there  was  a  cloud  on  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Bob 
as  he  sat  by  the  fire-aide.  There  was  a  sympathiaing 
m,  too,  in  the  features  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  as  he  gazed 
}pn  the  coals ;  and  a  tone  of  melancholy  in  his  voice,  as 
llkfter  a  long  silence — 

11,  it  is  unlucky  that  she  should  have  taken  it  in  her  head 
f  BOUT,  just  on  this  occasion.  She  might  at  least  have 
ill  to-morrow." 

If 8  her  malevolence;   that's  her  malevolence,"  returned 
I  Sawyer  vehemently.     "  She  says  that  if  I  can  afford  to 
■ty  I  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  her  confounded 

long  haa  it  been  running  T'  inquired  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
the  bye,  is  the  most  extraordinary  locomotive  engine 
[genius  of  man  ever  produced.  It  would  keep  on  running 
lie  longest  life-time,  without  ever  once  stopping  of  its  own 

If  a  quarter,  and  a  month  or  so/'  replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 
&llen  coughed  hopelessly,  and  directed  a  searching  look 
I  the  two  top  bars  of  the  stove, 

fhe  a  deuced  unpleasant  thing  if  she  takes  it  into  her  head 
when  those  fellows  are  here,  won't  it  1 "  said  Mr.  Ben 
[length. 

rible,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  "  horrible." 
tap  waa  heard  at  the  room  door.     Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
pressively  at  his  friend,  and  bade  the  tapper  come  in  * 
a  dirty  slipshod  girl  in  black  cotton  stocking^,  vrlu^ 
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might  bare  passed  for  the  neglected  daughter  of  a  superanniutaii 
dustman  in  veiy  reduced  circumstanoes,  thrust  in  her  head,  and  nud, 

" Flease^  Miater  Savyer,  Misaia  Raddle  wanta  to  speak  to yw* 

Before  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  could  return  any  answer,  the  giil 
suddenly  diaappeared  with  a  jerk,  as  if  somebody  had  given  h« 
a  violent  pull  behind  j  thia  mysterioufl  exit  was  no  sooner  accom 
plished,  than  there  was  another  tap  at  the  door — a  amart  pointed 
tap,  which  seemed  to  say^  **  Here  I  am,  and  io  I'm  coming." 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  glanced  at  his  friend  with  a  look  of  abjed 
apprehension,  and  once  more  cried  "  Oome  in." 

The  permission  was  not  at  all  neceaaary,  for,  before  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  had  uttered  the  words,  a  little  fierce  woman  bounced  into 
the  room,  all  in  a  tremble  with  passion,  and  pale  with  ra^. 

"Now  Mr.  Sawyer/'  said  the  little  fierce  womian,  trying  to 
appear  very  calm,  "  if  you'U  have  the  kindness  to  settle  that  little 
biU  of  mine  I'll  thank  you,  because  IVe  got  my  rent  to  pay  tliii 
afteraooBi.  and  my  landlord's  a  waiting  below  now."  Here  the  little 
woman  nibbed  her  hands,  and  looked  steadily  over  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer's  head,  at  the  wall  behind  him. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  Ma 
Raddle,"  aaid  Boh  Sawyer  deferentially,  "hut — '" 

"Ob,  it  isn't  any  incouvemeace,"  replied  the  little  woman, 
with  a  shrill  titter.  "I  didn't  want  it  particular  before  todaj ; 
leastways,  as  it  has  to  go  to  my  landlord  directly,  it  was  as  7ell 
for  you  to  keep  it  as  me.  You  promised  me  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  every  gentleman  as  has  ever  lived  here  has  kept  hif 
word,  Sir,  as  of  course  anylxxly  as  calls  himself  a  gentleman,  does." 
And  Mrs.  Raddle  tossed  her  head,  bit  her  lips,  rubbed  her  haudi 
harder,  and  looked  at  the  wall  more  steadily  than  ever.  It  wm 
plain  to  see,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  remarked  in  a  style  of  eastern 
allegory  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  ahe  waa  "getting  thi 
steam  up," 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs,  Raddle,"  said  Bob  Sawyer  with  ^ 
imaginable  humility,  '*  hut  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  been  disappointed 
In  the  City  to-day." — Extraordinary  place  that  city.  We  know  a 
most  astonishing  number  of  men  who  always  art  getting  dia&p> 
pointed  there. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  planting  herself  firmlj 
on  a  purple  cauliflower  in  the  Kidderminster  carpet,  "  and  what's 
that  to  me,  Sirl" 

"I — I— have  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Raddle,"  aaid  Bob  Sawyer, 
blinking  thia  last  quefttion,  "  that  before  the  middle  of  next  week 
we  shall  be  able  to  eel  o\mfcVv«a  ^\\a  w^aaxt^  -neA  ^  on  oo  i 
better  system^  afteiwarda." 
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ThiB  was  all  Mn.  Raddle  wanted.  She  had  bustled  up  to  the 
ipartment  of  the  unlucky  Bob  Sawyer  so  bent  upon  going  into  a 
passion,  that  in  all  probability  payment  would  have  rather  disap- 
pointed her  than  otherwise.  She  was  in  excellent  order  for  a 
little  relaxation  of  the  kind,  having  just  exchanged  a  few  intro- 
ductory compliments  with  Mr.  R.  in  the  front  kitchen. 

"  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  elevating 
her  voice  for  the  information  of  the  neighbours,  "  do  you  suppose 
that  I'm  a-going  day  after  day  to  let  a  fellar  occupy  my  lodgings 
as  never  thinks  of  paying  his  rent,  nor  even  the  very  money  laid 
out  for  the  fresh  butter  and  lump  sugar  that's  bought  for  his 
Ivreakfast)  and  the  very  milk  that's  took  in,  at  the  street  door? 
Do  you  suppose  a  hard-working  and  industrious  woman  as  has 
lived  in  this  street  for  twenty  years  (ten  years  over  the  way,  and 
nine  years  and  three  quarters  in  this  very  house)  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  but  to  work  herself  to  death  after  a  parcel  of  lazy  idle 
follars,  that  are  always  smoking  and  drinking,  and  lounging,  when 
they  ought  to  be  glad  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything  that  would 
lielp  'em  to  pay  their  bills  ?     Do  you — " 

"My  good  soul,"  interposed  Mr.  Bei^amin  Allen,  soothingly. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  keep  your  observashuns  to  yourself  Sir, 
I  beg,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  suddenly  arresting  the  rapid  torrent  of 
her  speech,  and  addressing  the  third  party  with  impressive  slow- 
ness and  solenmity.  "  I  am  not  aweer  Sir,  that,  you  have  any 
right  to  address  your  conversation  to  me.  I  don't  think  I  let 
these  apartments  to  you.  Sir." 

"  No,  you  certainly  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"  Very  good,  Sir,"  responded  Mrs.  Raddle,  with  lofty  politeness. 
"Then  p'raps.  Sir,  you'll  confine  yourself  to  breaking  the  arms 
and  legs  of  the  poor  people  in  the  hospitals,  and  keep  yourself  to 
yourself  Sir,  or  there  may  be  some  persons  here  as  will  make  you, 
Sir." 

"  But  you  are  such  an  unreasonable  wonucn,"  remonstrated  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen. 

"  I  beg  your  parding,  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  in  a  cold 
perspiration  of  anger.  "  But  will  you  have  the  goodness  just  to 
call  me  that,  again,  Sir  1 " 

"I  didn't  make  use  of  the  word  in  any  invidious  manner, 
ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  growing  somewhat  uneasy 
on  his  own  account. 

"  I  beg  your  parding,  young  man,"  demanded  Mrs.  Raddle  in 
a  louder  and  more  imperative  tone.  "But  who  do  you  call  a 
woman  Y     Did  you  make  that  remark  to  me,  ^ir*^" 

"  Wbjr,  bless  my  heart ! "  said  Mr.  Benjaimn  M\«ik. 
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**  Did  you  apply  that  name  to  me,  I  aak  of  you,  Sir?  "  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Raddle  with  intense  ticrceness,  throwing  the  door 
wide  open- 

"Why,  of  course  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"Yes,  of  cMurae  you  did,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  l>Hcking  graduallj 
to  the  door,  aud  raising  her  voice  to  its  loudest  pitch,  for  the 
special  behoof  of  Mr.  Raddle  in  the  kitchen.  "  Yea,  of  course  you 
did,  and  everybody  knows  that  they  may  safely  insult  me  in  mj 
own  ouso  while  my  husband  sits  sleeping  down  stairs,  and  taking 
no  more  notice  than  if  I  was  a  dog  in  the  Btreets.  He  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  (here  Mrs.  Raddle  Bohbed)  to  allow  his  wife 
'  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  a  parcel  of  young  cutters  and  carren 
of  live  people's  bodies,  that  disgracea  the  lodgings  (another  sob), 
and  leaving  her  exposed  to  all  manner  of  abuse,  a  base  faint- 
hearted, timoroufi  wretch,  that's  afraid  to  come  up  stairs,  and  face 
the  ruffinly  creatiirea — that'a  afraid — that's  afraid  to  come."  Mrs. 
Raddle  paused  to  li.'sten  whether  the  repetition  of  the  taunt  had 
roused  her  better  half;  and,  finding  that  it  had  not  been  success- 
ful, proceeded  to  descend  the  stairs  with  sobs  innumerable,  when 
there  came  a  loud  double  knock  at  the  street  door  :  whereapoo 
she  burst  into  an  hyBterical  fit  of  weeping,  accompanied  with 
dismal  moans,  which  waa  prolonged  until  the  knock  had  been 
repeated  six  times,  when,  in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  mental 
agony,  she  threw  down  all  the  umbreUas,  and  disapjieared  into  the 
back  parlour,  closing  the  door  after  her  with  an  awiul  crash. 

"Does  Mr.  Sawyer  live  herel"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  th« 
door  was  opened. 

"  Yea,"  said  the  girl,  "  first  floor.  It's  the  door  straight  afore 
yon,  when  you  gets  to  the  top  of  the  stairs."- — Having  given  thia 
instruction,  the  handmaid,  who  had  been  brouglit  up  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Soutliwark,  disappeared  with  the  candle 
in  her  hand  down  the  kitchen  stains,  perfectly  Sixtisfied  that  she 
had  done  every  thing  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  her  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  entered  last,  secured  the  street  door,  after 
several  ineffectual  efibrts,  by  putting  up  the  chain  ;  and  the  friends 
stumbled  up  stairs,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
who  had  been  afraid  to  go  down  lest  he  should  be  waylaid  by 
Mrs.  Raddle. 

"How  are  yon  1 "  said  the  discomfited  student — " Glad  to «fl* 
you, — take  care  of  the  glasses."  This  caution  was  addrefised  to 
Mr,  Pickwick,  who  had  put  his  hat  in  the  tray, 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  T?\ek,w\ck,  "  WKt^-^ova  v^^tdon." 

*' Don't  mention  it,  dotfi  meut\ao  \\."  «i\^"^\i^^^et.  ^"U 
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confined  for  room  here,  but  you  must  put  up  with  all  that, 
rhen  you  come  to  see  a  yoimg  bachelor.  Walk  in.  You've  seen 
hie  gentleman  hefore,  I  think:  f"  Mr  Pickwick  shook  handa 
rith  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and  hia  friends  followed  his  example. 
Phey  had  scarcely  taken  their  seats  when  there  was  another 
louble  knock. 

"  I  hope  that's  Jack  Hoplcins ! "  said  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer, 
^Hufih.     Yes,  it  is.     Come  up,  Jack;  come  up." 

A  heavy  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Jack  Hopkins 
presented  himself.  He  wore  a  Mack  velvet  waistcoat,  with 
jhunder-and-lightning  buttons ;  and  a  blue  striped  shirt,  with  a 
iFhite  false  collar. 

"You're  late,  Jack?"  said  Mr,  Benjamin  Allen, 

"  Been  detained  at  Bartholomew's," — replied  HopMns. 

"  Anything  new  1 " 

"No,  nothing  particular.  Rather  a  good  accident  brought  into 
^e  casualty  ward." 

"  What  was  that,  Sir  T  "  inquirod  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Only  a  man  faOen  out  of  a  four  pair  of  stairs'  window  ; — but 
i^B  a  very  fair  case — very  fair  case  indeed." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  patient  ia  in  a  fair  way  to  recover  1 " 
pquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

1  "No,"  replied  Hopkins,  carelessly.  "No,  I  should  rather  say 
he  wouldn't.  There  must  be  a  splendid  operation  though,  to- 
norrow- — magnificent  sight  if  Slasher  does  it." 

"You  consider  Mr.  Slasher  a  good  operator?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Best  alive,"  replied  Hopkins.  "  Took  a  bo/s  leg  out  of  the 
locket  last  week — boy  ate  five  apples  and  a  gingerbread  cake — 
exactly  two  mioutes  after  it  was  all  over,  boy  said  he  wouldn't  lie 
there  to  be  made  game  of ;  and  he'd  tell  his  mother  if  they  didn't 
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"  Dear  rae  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  astonished. 

"  Pooh  J     That's  nothing,  that  ain't,"  said  Jack  Hopkins. 
UjBobr^ 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"By  the  bye,  Bob,"  said  Hopkins,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
glance  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  aiteative  face,  "we  had  a  curious 
nocident  last  night.  A  child  was  brought  in,  who  had  swallowed 
a  tiecklace." 

"  Swallowed  what,  Sir  1 "  interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"A  necklace,"  replied  Jack  Hopkins.     "Not  all  nX  ouoe, '^oo. 
fciow,  that  woulii  i>i  too  much — you  couldn't  bwaWovi  W\aX,  \i  ^X\e. 
«to  dJd—eb,  Mr.  Pickwick,  ha  !  ha  ! " — Mr.  H^\M\iB  K^^eweA 
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highly  gratified  with  his  own  pleasantry ;  and  continued — "  No, 
the  way  was  this  j^child'a  parenta  were  poor  people  who  lived  in 
a  court.  Child's  eldest  aister  bought  a  necklace, —common  neck- 
lace, made  of  large  hlack  wooden  heads.  Child,  being  fond  of 
toys,  cribbed  the  necklace,  hid  it,  played  with  it,  cut  the  BtriD]», 
and  swallowed  a  bead.  Child  thought  it  capital  fun,  went  hack 
next  day,  and  swallowed  another  bead." 

"  BlesB  my  heart,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  what  a  dreadfol  thing  I 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.     Gro  on," 

*'  Next  day,  child  swallowed  two  heads ;  the  day  after  that,  \a 
treated  himBel  f  to  three,  and  ao  on,  till  in  a  week's  time  he  had  got 
through  the  necklace,  five-and-twenty  beada  in  alL  The  aister, 
who  was  an  induatrioufl  girl,  and  seldom  treated  herself  to  a  bit 
of  finery,  cried  her  eyes  out,  at  the  loss  of  the  necklace  ;  looked 
high  and  low  for  it ;  but  I  needn't  aay  didn't  find  it.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  family  were  at  dinner— baked  shoulder  of  mutton, 
and  potatoes  imder  it — the  child,  who  wasn't  hungry,  was  playing 
about  the  room,  when  suddenly  there  was  heard  a  devil  of  a 
noise,  like  a  small  hail  storm,  *  Don't  do  that,  my  boy,'  said  the 
father.  *  I  ain't  a  doin'  nothing,'  said  the  chUd.  *  Well,  don't  do 
it  again,'  said  the  father.  There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  the 
noise  began  again,  worse  than  ever.  '  If  you  don't  raind  what  1 
say,  my  boy,'  said  the  father,  '  you'll  find  yourself  in  bed,  in  some- 
thing less  than  a  pig's  whisper.*  He  gave  the  child  a  shake  to 
make  him  obedient,  and  snch  a  rattling  ensued  as  nobody  eTsr 
heard  before.  '  Why,  damme,  if  s  in  the  child  1 '  said  the  father, 
*  he's  got  the  croup  in  the  wrong  place  ! '  '  No  I  haven't,  father,* 
said  the  child,  beginning  to  cry,  '  it's  the  neekJaoe  ;  I  swallowed  it, 
father.' — The  father  caught  the  child  up,  and  ran  with  him  to  the 
hospital :  the  beads  in  the  boy's  stomach  rattling  all  the  way  with 
the  jolting ;  and  the  people  looking  up  in  the  air,  and  down  in  the 
cellars  to  see  where  the  unusual  sound  came  from.  He's  in  the 
hospital  now,"  said  Jack  Hopkins,  "  and  he  makes  such  a  devil  of 
a  noise  when  he  walks  about,  that  they're  obliged  to  muffle  him  in 
a  watchman's  coat,  for  fear  be  should  wake  the  patients ! " 

"  That's  the  most  extraordinary  case  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  Bir. 
Pickwick,  with  an  emphatic  blow  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,'*  said  Jack  Hopkins  ;  "is  it.  Bob  V 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

*'  Very  singular  things  occur  in  our  profession,  1  can  a«w» 
you,  Sir,"  B^d  Hopkins. 

"So  I  flhould  be  disposed  to  imagine,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick- 
Anofcher  knock  at  the  dooi,  amioxHiw^  •&.  XM^isi-V^iaAftd  voaag 
auka  in  a  black  wig,  -who^iioxi^t  mX^Si  \3am«.wftx>2Kx>u\«ti^Sio:^^ 
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ng  stock.  The  next  comer  was  a  gentleman  in  a  shirt  em- 
lazoned  ^th  pink  anchors,  who  was  closely  followed  by  a  pale 
oath  with  a  plateil  watch^ard.  The  amval  of  a  prim  personage 
B  clean  linen  and  doth  boots  rendered  the  party  complete.  The 
tttle  table  witli  the  green  baize  coyer  was  whetjJed  out ;  the  first 
netalment  of  punch  was  brought  in^  in  a  white  jng ;  and  the  auc- 
leeding  three  houra  were  devoted  to  vingi-tin  at  airpence  a  dozen, 
rhich  was  only  once  interrupted  by  a  slight  dispute  between  the 
loorbutic  youth  and  the  gentleman  with  the  pink  anchorB ;  in  the 
jourse  of  which,  the  scorbutic  youth  intimated  a  burning  desire  to 
yaHl  the  nose  of  the  gentleman  with  the  emblems  of  hope,  in  r^ 
riy  to  which,  that  individual  expressed  hia  decided  unwillingnesB 
10  accept  of  any  "  sauce "  on  gratuitous  terme,  either  from  the 
raacible  yomig  gentleman  with  the  scorbutic  countenance,  or  any 
rtiher  person  who  was  ornamented  with  a  head. 

When  the  last "  natural  *'  had  been  declared,  and  the  profit  and 
kffis  account  of  fish  and  Rixpencefl  adjusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ill  parties,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  rang  for  supper,  and  the  viaiters 
iqueezed  themselves  into  comers  while  it  was  getting  ready. 

It  was  not  so  easfly  got  ready  as  some  people  may  imagine. 
First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  awaken  the  girl,  who  had  fallen 
isleep  with  her  face  on  the  kitchen  table ;  this  took  a  little  time, 
ind,  even  when  she  did  answer  the  bell,  another  quarter  of  an 
bour  was  consumed  in  fruitless  endeavourB  to  impart  to  her  a  faint 
und  distant  glimmering  of  reason.  The  man  to  whom  the  order 
for  the  oysters  had  been  sent,  had  not  been  told  to  open  them ;  it 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  open  an  oystei-  with  a  limp  knife  or  a 
two-pronged  fork,  and  very  little  was  done  in  this  way.  Very 
little  of  the  beef  was  done  either ;  and  the  ham  (which  was  also 
from  the  German  sausage-shop  round  the  comer)  was  in  a  similar 
predicament.  However,  there  waa  plenty  of  porter  in  a  tin  can  ; 
and  the  cheese  went  a  great  way,  for  it  was  very  strong.  So  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  supper  was  quite  as  good  as  such  matters 
tteiially  are. 

After  supper  another  jug  of  punch  was  put  upon  the  table, 
together  with  a  paper  of  cigars,  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  spirits, 
I'lien  there  was  an  awful  pause;  and  this  awfid  pause  was 
occasioned  by  a  very  common  occurrence  in  this  sort  of  places,  but 
*  very  embarrassing  one  notwithstanding. 

The    fact    is,  that   the   girl   wa^  washing   the  glasses.     The 
^tahlishment  boasted  four ;  we  do  not  record  the  circumBtance  as 
*t  all  derogatory  to  Mrs.  Raddle,  for  there  nevet  waa  a.  \oC^^s\^- 
^Oaaeyet,  that  was  not  short  of  glasses.     The  lanvWaAya  ^Mi.««a^ 
'tew  littJe  tbiii  blown  glaea  tumblers,  and  those  w\^tt\i  \i%^  \i«so 
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borrowed  from  the  public  house  were  ^^eat,  dropaical,  bli>iated 
articles,  e^ich  guppoxted  on  a  huge  gouty  leg.  This  would  have 
been  in  itself  sufficient  to  have  possesserl  the  company  with  the 
real  state  of  afliiira  ;  but  the  young  woman  of  all  work  had  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  any  miacouception  arising  in  the  mind  0/ 
any  gentleman  upon  the  aubjent,  by  forcibly  dragging  every  mane 
glass  away,  long  before  he  had  finished  his  beer,  and  audihlj 
Btating,  despite  the  winks  and  tntemiptions  of  Mr.  Bob  Saw)€r, 
that  it  w;i3  to  be  conveyer!  down  stairs,  and  washed  forthwith. 

It  is  &  very  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  The  prim 
man  in  the  cloth  boots,  who  had  been  miBuccessfully  attempting 
to  make  a  joke  during  the  whole  time  the  round  game  lasted,  «aff 
his  opportunity,  and  availed  himself  of  it.  The  inatant  the  giasaee 
disappeared  he  commenced  a  long  story  about  a  great  public  char- 
acter, whose  name  he  had  forgotten,  making  a  particularly  happy 
reply  to  another  eminent  and  iUiiBtrioiia  individual  whom  he  had 
never  been  able  to  identify.  He  enlarged  at  some  length  and 
with  great  minuteness  Uf>on  divers  collateral  cir^jumatancea,  (hfl- 
tantly  connected  with  the  anecdote  in  hand,  but  for  the  life  o( 
him  he  couldn't  recollect  at  that  precise  moment  what  the  anecdote 
waa,  although  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  story  with 
great  applause  for  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Dear  me,^'  said  the  prim  man  in  the  cloth  boots,  "  it  is  a  very 
extraortlinary  circumstance." 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  forgotten  it,"  said  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer, 
glancing  eagerly  at  the  door,  as  he  thought  he  heard  the  noise  U 
glasses  jingling — "  very  sorry." 

"So  am  I,'*  responded  the  prim  man,  "because  I  know  it 
would  have  afforded  ao  much  amusement.  Never  mind  ;  I  dan 
say  I  ahull  manage  to  recollect  it,  in  the  course  of  half  an  houi 
or  so." 

The  prim  mian  arrived  at  thia  pointj  just  as  the  glasses  came 
back,  when  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  been  absorbed  in  att^^ntion 
dm^ng  the  whole  time,  said  he  should  very  much  like  to  hear  the 
end  oJF  it,  for,  bo  far  a&  it  went,  it  was,  without  exception,  the  very 
best  story  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  sight  of  the  tumblers  restored  Bob  Sawyer  to  a  degree  oi 
equanimity  which  he  had  not  pofisessed  since  his  interview  with 
bia  landlady.  His  face  brightened  up  and  he  began  to  feel  quiM 
convivial. 

"Now,  Betay,"  said  Air,  Bob  Sawyer,  with  great  suavity,  and 
dispersing,  at  the  aame  time,  the  tumuItuouB  little  mob  of  glaesei 
that  the  girl  had  collected  in  the  centre  of  the  table ;  *'  now,  BetqTi 
the  warm  water :  be  brisk,  there's  a  good  girL" 
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••  Yon  can't  have  no  warm  water,"  replied  Betsy. 

**  No  warm  water ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  No,"  Baid  the  girl,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  which  expressed 
more  decided  negative  than  the  most  copious  language  could 
lave  conveyed.     "  Missis  Raddle  said  you  warn't  to  have  none." 

The  surprise  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  his  guests  im- 
)arted  new  courage  to  the  host. 

"Bring  up  the  warm  water  instantly — instantly!"  said  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  with  desperate  sternness. 

"  No ;  I  can't,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  Missis  Raddle  raked  out  the 
dtchen  fire  afore  she  went  to  bed,  and  locked  up  the  kittle." 

"  Oh,  never  mind ;  never  mind.  Pray  don't  disturb  yourself 
ibout  such  a  trifle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  observing  the  conflict  of 
Bob  Sawyer's  passions,  as  depicted  in  his  countenance,  "  cold  water 
Hrill  do  very  weU." 

"  Oh,  admirably,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"  My  landlady  is  subject  to  some  slight  attacks  of  mental  de- 
rangement," remarked  Bob  Sawyer  with  a  ghastly  smile ;  "  I  fear 
[  must  give  her  warning." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Ben  Allen. 

"  I  fear  I  must,"  said  Bob  with  heroic  firmness.  "  111  pay  her 
what  I  owe  her,  and  give  her  warning  to-morrow  morning."  Poor 
fellow  !  how  devoutly  he  wisjhed  he  could ! 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  heart -sickening  attempts  to  rally  under 
this  last  blow  conmiunicated  a  dispiriting  influence  to  the  company, 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  with  the  view  of  raising  their  spirits, 
attached  themselves  with  extra  cordiality  to  the  cold  brandy  and 
water,  the  first  perceptible  effects  of  which  were  displayed  in  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  between  the  scorbutic  youth  and  the  gentleman 
in  the  sanguine  shirt  The  belligerents  vented  their  feelings  of 
mutual  contempt,  for  some  time,  in  a  variety  of  frownings  and 
BDortings,  imtil  at  last  the  scorbutic  youth  felt  it  necessary  to 
come  to  a  more  explicit  understanding  on  the  matter,  when  the 
following  clear  imderstanding  took  place. 

"  Sawyer,"  said  the  scorbutic  youth,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Well,  Noddy,"  replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  Sawyer,"  said  Mr.  Noddy,  "  to  create 
any  unpleasantness  at  any  friend's  table,  and  much  less  at  yours, 
Sawyer, — very;  but  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
Mr.  Gunter  that  he  is  no  gentleman." 

"  And  /  should  be  very  sorry.  Sawyer,  to  create  any  disturbsuioe 
in  the  street  in  which  you  reside,"  said  Mr.  Gunter,  "  but  I'm 
afraid  I  shaU  be  mider  the  necessity  of  alarming  the  neighbours  by 
throwing  the  person  who  has  just  spoken,  out  o'  window." 
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'*  What  do  you  mean  hj  that,  Sir  i"  inquiredi  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  What  I  Bay,  Sir,"  replied  Mr,  Gunter. 

"  I  atould  like  to  see  you  do  it,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  You  shall  feel  me  do  it  in  half  a  miuuta,  Sir,"  replied  Sir, 
Gunter. 

"  1  request  that  you'll  favour  me  with  your  card,  Sir,"  said  Mr, 
Noddy. 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

"  Why  not,  Sir  ] "  inquired  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  Becauae  you'll  stick  it  up  over  your  chimney-piece,  and  delude 
your  visiters  into  the  false  belief  that  a  gentleman  has  been  to  see 
you,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gunter 

"  Sir,  a  friend  of  mine  shall  wait  on  you  in  the  morning,"  sftid 
Mr.  Noddy. 

"  Sir,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  caution,  and  IH 
leave  particular  directions  with  the  servant  to  lock  up  the  spoons," 
replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

At  this  point  the  remainder  of  the  ^leata  interposed,  and  re- 
monstrated with  both  piifties  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
on  which  Mr.  Noddy  begged  to  atate  that  his  father  waa  quite  ae 
respectable  as  Mr.  Gunter's  father  ;  to  which  Mr.  Gunter  replied 
that  hia  father  waa  to  the  full  as  res|:>ectable  as  Mr.  Noddy's 
father,  and  that  hia  father's  son  was  as  good  a  man  a^  ]Mr.  Nod<iy, 
any  day  in  the  week.  Aa  this  announoement  seemed  the  prelude 
to  a  recommencement  of  the  dispute,  there  was  another  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  company ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  talking 
and  clamouring  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Noddy 
gradually  allowed  his  feelings  to  overpower  him,  and  professed  that 
he  had  ever  entertained  a  devoted  personal  attachnaent  towards  Mr. 
Gunter.  To  this  Mr.  Gunter  replied  that,  upon  the  whole,  he 
rather  preferred  Mr.  Noddy  to  his  own  brother  j  on  hearing  which 
admiasion,  Mr.  Noddy  magnanimously  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
proffered  hla  hand  to  Mr.  Gunter.  Mr.  Gimter  grasped  it  with 
affecting  fervour  ;  and  everyboily  said  that  the  whole  dispute  had 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  which  waa  highly  honourable  to  hotb 
parties  concerned, 

"  Now,"  said  Jajck  Hopkins,  "just  to  set  us  going  again,  Bob, 
I  don't  mind  singing  a  soug."  And  Hopkins,  incited  thereto,  by 
tumultuous  applause,  plunged  himself  at  once  into  "  The  King, 
God  bless  him/'  which  he  s^ang  as  loud  as  he  could,  to  a  novel  air, 
compounded  of  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  and  "  A  Frog  be  would."— 
The  chorus  was  tlie  essence  of  the  song,  and,  aa  each  gentleman 
sang  it  to  the  tune  he  knew  best,  the  effect  waa  very  striking 
/iide€d 
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It  was  at  the  end  of  the  chorus  to  the  first  verse,  that  Mr. 
'ickwick  held  up  his  hand  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  said,  as 
oon  as  silence  was  restored — 

"  Hush !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  I  heard  somebody 
idling  from  up  stairs." 

A  profound  silence  immediately  ensued ;  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
w&a  observed  to  turn  pale. 

"I  think  I  hear  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Have  the 
lioodness  to  open  the  door." 

The  door  was  no  sooner  opened  than  all  doubt  on  the  subject 
W9B  removed. 

"Mr.  Sawyer — Mr.  Sawyer" — screamed  a  voice  from  the  two- 
pair  landing. 

"  It's  my  landlady,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  round  him  with 
^eat  dismay.     "  Yes,  Mrs.  Raddle." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr-  Sawyer  1 "  replied  the  voice, 
with  great  shnUness  and  rapidity  of  utterance.  "  Ain't  it  enough 
to  be  swindled  out  of  one's  rent,  and  money  lent  out  of  pocket 
besides,  and  abused  and  insulted  by  your  friends  that  dares  to  call 
themselvies  men,  without  having  the  house  turned  out  of  window, 
uid  noise  enough  made  to  bring  the  fire-engines  here,  at  two 
ydock  in  the  morning  1 — Turn  them  wretches  away." 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,"  said  the  voice  of 
MLr.  Raddle,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  beneath  some  distant 
bed-dothes. 

"  Ashamed  of  themselves  ! "  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  "  Why  don't 
iron  go  down  and  knock  'em  every  one  down  stairs )  You  would 
f  you  was  a  man." 

"I  should  if  I  was  a  dozen  men,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr. 
Eladdle,  pacifically,  "  but  they've  rather  the  advantage  of  me  in 
numbers,  my  dear." 

"Ugh,  you  coward !"  replied  Mrs.  Raddle,  with  supreme  contempt 
"Do  you  mean  to  turn. them  wretches  out,  or  not,  Mr.  Sawyer?" 

"  They're  going,  Mrs.  Raddle,  they're  going,"  said  the  miserable 
Bob.  "  I  am  afraid  you'd  better  go,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  to  his 
friends.     "  I  thought  you  were  making  too  much  noise." 

"  It's  a  very  unfortunate  thing,"  said  the  prim  man.  "  Just  aa 
we  were  getting  so  comfortable  too ! "  The  fact  was,  the  prim 
man  was  just  beginning  to  have  a  dawning  recollection  of  the 
story  he  had  forgotten. 

"  It's  hardly  to  be  borne,"  said  the  prim  man,  looking  round. 
"  Hardly  to  be  borne,  is  it  t " 

"  Not  to  be  endured,"  replied  Jack  Hopkins ;  "  let's  have  th« 
other  verse.  Bob.     Come,  here  goes." 
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'•  No,  Qo,  Jack,  don't,"  interposed  Bob  Sawyer;  "it's  a  capital 
Bong,  but  I  am  afraid  we  had  better  not  have  the  otiier  verse. 
They  are  very  violent  people,  the  people  of  the  house." 

'*  Shall  I  step  up  stairs,  and  pittih  into  the  landlord!"  inquired 
Hopkins,  *'  or  keep  on  ringing  the  bell,  or  go  and  groan  on  the 
staircase  1     You  may  command  me,  Bob." 

"  I  am  \ery  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  friendship  and  good 
nattire,  Hopkins,"  aaid  the  wretched  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  *'  but  I 
think  the  best  plan  to  avoid  any  further  dispute  is  for  us  to  break 
up  at  once." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  screamed  the  shrUl  voice  of  Mrs.  Raddle, 
"are  them  bniteB  going  1" 

"  They*re  only  looking  for  their  hats,  Mrs  Raddle,"  said  Bob ; 
"  they  are  going  directly." 

"  Going  I "  said  Mre.  Raddle,  thrusting  her  niglit-cap  over  tb« 
banisters  just  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  followed  by  Mr.  Tupman,  emei^ed 
from  the  sitting-room.  "Going  !  what  did  they  ever  come  fort" 
"My  dear  ma'am,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  up. 
"  Gtet  along  with  you,  you  old  wretch  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Raddle, 
hastily  withdrawing  the  night-cap.  "  Old  enough  to  be  his  grand 
father,  you  villin  !     Yr>n're  worse  than  any  of  'em." 

IMr.  Pickwick  found  it  in  vain  to  protest  his  innocence,  bo 
hurried  down  stairs  into  the  street,  whither  he  was  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Tupuian,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgraas.  Mr.  Ben 
Allen,  who  was  dismally  depressed  with  spirita  and  agitation, 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  walk  confided  to  Mr.  Winkle,  as  ao  especially  sensible  person 
to  intnist  the  secret  to,  that  he  was  resolved  to  cut  the  throat  (rf 
any  gentleman  except  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  who  should  aspire  to  the 
afff^ctions  of  his  sister  Arabella.  Having  esqiresBed  hia  determina- 
tion to  perform  this  iminful  duty  of  a  brother  with  proper  firmneas, 
the  burst  into  tears,  knocked  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  making  the 
best  of  his  way  back,  knocked  double  knocks  at  the  door  of  the 
Borough  Market,  and  took  short  naps  on  the  steps  alternately, 
until  daybreak,  under  the  firm  impression  that  he  Mved  there,  and 
hrd  forgotten  the  key. 
The  visiters  having  all  departed^  in  compliance  with  the  rathci 
pressing  request  of  Mrs.  Raddk,  the  luckless  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  wai 
left  alone,  to  meditate  on  the  probable  events  of  the  morrow,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HK.  WELLEB  TEB  ELDEB  DELIVERS  SOME  CBITICAL  SENTIMENTS 
EE8PECTINO  LITERARY  COMPOSITION  ;  AND,  ASSISTED  BY  HIS 
SON  SAMUEL,  PAYS  A  SMALL  INSTALMENT  OF  RETALIATION 
TO  THE  ACCOUNT  07  THE  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN  WITH  THE 
BED  NOSE. 

The  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  February,  which  the  readers 
yf  this  authentic  narrative  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  to  have  been 
the  day  immediately  preceding  that  which  was  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  action,  was  a  busy  time  for  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller,  who  was  perpetually  engaged  in  travelling  &om  the  George 
and  Vulture  to  Mr.  Perker*8  chambers  and  back  again,  from  and 
between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  both  inclusive.  Not  that  there  was  anything  whatever 
to  be  done,  for  the  consultation  had  taken  place,  and  the  course  of 
proceeding  to  be  adopted,  had  been  finally  determined  on,  but  Mr. 
Pickwick  being  in  a  most  extreme  state  of  excitement,  persevered 
in  constantly  sending  small  notes  to  his  attorney,  merely  contain- 
ing the  enquiry,  "Dear  Perker — Is  all  going  on  welll"  to  which 
Mr.  Perker  invariably  forwarded  the  reply,  "  Dear  Pickwick — As 
well  as  possible ; "  the  fact  being  as  we  have  already  hinted  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  go  on,  either  well  or  Ul,  until  the 
Bitting  of  the  court  on  the  following  morning. 

But  people  who  go  voluntarily  to  law,  or  are  taken  forcibly 
tiiere,  for  the  first  time,  may  be  allowed  to  labour  under  some 
temporary  irritation  and  anxiety :  and  Sam,  with  a  due  allowance 
for  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  obeyed  all  his  master's  behests 
with  that  imperturbable  good  humour  and  unruflFable  composure 
which  formed  one  of  his  most  striking  and  amiable  characteristics. 

Sam  had  solaced  himself  with  a  most  agreeable  little  dinner, 
and  was  waiting  at  the  bar  for  the  glass  of  warm  mixture  in  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  requested  him  to  drown  the  fatigues  of  his 
moming's  walks,  when  a  young  boy  of  about  three  feet  high,  or 
thereabouts,  in  a  hairy  cap  and  fustian  overalls,  whose  garb  bespoke 
ft  laudable  ambition  to  attain  in  time  the  elevation  of  an  hostler, 
entered  the  passage  of  the  George  and  Vulture,  and  looked  first 
up  the  stairs,  and  then  along  the  passage,  and  then  into  the  bar, 
u  if  in  search  of  somebody  to  whom  he  bore  a  commission ;  where- 
ipon  the  barmaid,  conceiving  it  not  impropable  that  the  said  com- 
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mission  might  be  directed  to  the  tea  or  table  spoons  of  the  estab 
liBhment,  accosted  the  boy  with 

"  Now^  yoking  man,  what  do  you  want  1 " 

**  Ib  there  anybody  here,  named  Sam  1 "  inquired  the  youth,  ia 
a  loud  Toice  of  treble  quality. 

"What's  the  t*other  namel"  said  Sam  Weller,  lookiug  round 

*'  How  should  I  know  ? "  briskly  replied  the  young  gentleman 
below  the  hairy  cap. 

"  You're  a  sharp  hoy,  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Weller;  "  only  I  wouldn't 
show  that  wery  fine  edge  too  much,  if  I  was  you,  in  caae  anybody 
took  it  off.  What  do  you  mean  by  comin'  to  a  hot-el,  and  ajekiDg 
arter  Sam,  vith  as  much  politeneBa  as  a  vild  Indian  1 " 

"  *Co3  an  old  gen'lm'n  told  me  to,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  What  old  gen'lm'n  1 "  mquired  Sam,  with  deep  disdain. 

"  Him  aa  drives  a  Ipswich  coach,  and  uaes  our  parlour  "— 
rejoined  the  boy.  "  He  told  me  yesterday  raornin*  to  come  to  the 
George  in  Wultur  this  artemoon,  and  ask  for  Sam." 

"  It's  my  father,  my  dear  " — said  Mr.  Weller,  turning  with  an 
eiplaTiatoiy  air  to  the  young  lady  in  the  bar ;  "  blessed  ijf  I  think 
he  hardly  knows  wot  my  other  name  ia.  Veil,  young  brockilej 
Bprout,  wot  then  1 " 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  hoy,  "  you  wob  to  come  to  him  at  six 
o'clock  to  our  'ouse  'cos  he  wantB  to  see  you— Blue  Boar,  Leadea'all 
Markit.     Shall  I  say  you're  comin'  ? " 

"  You  maj/  wenture  on  that  'ere  atatement,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 
And  thus  empowered,  the  young  gentleman  walked  away,  awakerang 
all  the  echoes  in  Greorge  Yard  a«  he  did  bo,  with  several  chaste  and 
extremely  correct  imitatiouB  of  a  drover's  whistle,  delivered  in  a 
tone  of  peculiar  richneea  and  volume. 

Mr.  Weller  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Mr.  Pickwick 
who,  in  his  then  state  of  excitemeut  and  worry  was  by  no  mean£ 
displeased  at  being  left  alone,  set  forth  long  l>efore  the  appointed 
hour ;  and  having  plenty  of  time  at  his  dispt>Bal,  saimtered  down 
as  far  as  the  Mansion  House,  where  he  paused  and  contemplated, 
with  a  face  of  great  calmness  and  philnsophy,  the  numerous  cads 
and  drivers  of  short  stages  who  assemble  near  that  famous  place  oi 
resort,  to  the  great  terror  and  confusion  of  the  old-lady  population 
of  these  realms.  Having  loitered  here,  for  half  an  hour  or  po,  Mr. 
Weller  turned,  and  l>egan  wending  bis  way  towards  Leadenhall 
Market,  through  a  variety  of  bye  streets  and  courts,  Aa  he  wn» 
sauntering  away  his  spare  time,  and  stopped  to  look  at  almoit 
every  object  that  met  his  gasse^  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
Mr.  Weller  should  have  pauficd  \«^oTfc  «.  ?>\swJil  sXa-lvsuer^B  and 
print-aeUefa   window  ;   but  ^t^oraX  i>ai*Cttw  (ci^^asisCaKro  \\.  ^vm 
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appear  surprisiiig  that  his  eyes  should  have  no  sooner  rested  on 
certain  pictures  which  were  exposed  for  sale  therein,  than  he  gave 
a  sudden  start,  smote  his  right  leg  with  great  vehemence,  and 
exclaimed  with  energy,  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this,  I  should  ha' 
forgot  all  about  it^  till  it  was  too  late  ! " 

The  particular  picture  on  which  Sam  Weller's  eyes  were  fixed, 
as  he  said  this,  was  a  highly  coloured  representation  of  a  couple  of 
human  hearts  skewered  together  with  an  arrow,  cooking  before  a 
cheerful  fire,  while  a  male  and  female  cannibal  in  modem  attire, 
the  gentleman  being  dad  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  trousers,  and 
the  lady  in  a  deep  red  pelisse  with  a  parasol  of  the  same,  were 
approaching  the  meal  with  hungry  eyes,  up  a  serpentine  gravel 
path  leading  thereunto.  A  decidedly  indelicate  young  gentleman,  in 
a  pair  of  wings  and  nothing  else,  was  depicted  as  superintending 
the  cooking ;  a  representation  of  the  spire  of  the  church  in  Lang- 
ham  Place  appeared  in  the  distance;  and  the  whole  formed  a 
"valentine,"  of  which,  as  a  written  inscription  in  the  window 
testified,  there  was  a  large  assortment  within,  which  the  shopkeeper 
pledged  himself  to  dispose  of  to  his  countrymen  generally,  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  one  and  sixpence  each. 

"  I  should  ha'  forgot  it ;  I  should  certainly  ha'  forgot  it ! "  said 
Sam ;  and  so  saying,  he  at  once  stepped  into  the  stationer's  shop, 
and  requested  to  be  served  with  a  sheet  of  the  best  gilt-edged 
letter-paper,  and  a  hard-nibbed  pen  which  could  be  warranted  not 
to  splutter.  These  articles  having  been  promptly  supplied,  he 
walked  on  direct  towards  Leadenhall  Market  at  a  good  round  pace, 
very  different  firom  his  recent  lingering  one.  Looking  round  him, 
he  there  beheld  a  sign-board  on  which  the  painter's  art  had 
delineated  something  remotely  resembling  a  cerulean  elephant  with 
an  aquiline  nose  in  lieu  of  trunk.  Rightly  coigecturing  that  this 
was  the  Blue  Boar  himself,  he  stepped  into  the  house,  and  inquired 
eonceming  his  parent. 

"  He  won't  be  here  this  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  more," 
■aid  the  young  lady  who  superintended  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  Blue  Boar. 

"Wery  good,  my  dear,"  replied  Sam.  "Let  me  have  nine 
penn'orth  o'  brandy  and  water  luke,  and  the  inkstand,  will  you, 
missf" 

The  brandy  and  water  luke  and  the  inkstand  having  been 
carried  into  the  little  parlour,  and  the  young  lady  having  carefully 
flattened  down  the  coals  to  prevent  their  blazing,  and  carried  away 
the  poker  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  fire  being  «>\>\xt«^  ^^- 
out  the  full  privity  and  concurrence  of  the  Blue  "Boai  \ieav^  ^flsX 
had  and  obtained,  Sam  Weller  sat  himself  down  m  a  \>ox  xvieax  viasb 
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stove,  and  pulled  out  the  sheet  of  gilt-edgied  letter-paper,  and  ttw 
hard-nibhed  pea.  Then  lookiug  carefully  at  the  pen  to  see  that 
there  were  no  hairs  in  it,  and  dusting  down  the  table,  ho  that  there 
might  be  no  crumbs  of  bread  under  the  ptiper,  Sam  tucked  up  the 
cu&B  of  his  coat,  squared  his  elbowe,  and  composed  himself  to 
write. 

To  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
themselves  practically  to  the  science  of  penmanship,  writing  t 
letter  ia  no  very  ea^y  task,  it  being  always  considered  necessary  in 
such  cases  for  the  writer  to  recline  his  head  on  his  left  arm  so  ai 
to  place  hia  eyea  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  paper, 
and  while  glancing  sidewaya  at  the  letters  he  is  coaatracting,  to 
form  with  hia  tongue  imaginary  characters  to  correspond.  These 
motions,  although  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
original  composition,  retard  in  some  degree  the  progress  of  the 
writer^  and  Sam  had  unconsciously  been  a  full  hour  and  a  hsll 
writing  words  in  small  text,  smearing  ont  wrong  letters  with  hij 
little  finger,  and  putting  in  new  ones  which  required  going  o?er 
very  often  to  render  them  visible  through  the  old  blots,  when  be 
was  roused  by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  entrance  of  his 
(lorent 

"  Veil,  Sammy,"  said  the  father. 

"Veil,  my  Prooshan  Blue,"  responded  the  son,  laying  down  hit 
pen.     "  What's  the  last  bulletin  about  mother-in-law  1 " 

"Mrs.  VeOer  paaaed  a  wery  good  night,  but  is  uncommon 
perwerae,  and  unpleasant  this  momin' — signed  upon  oath — Tony 
Veller,  Esq.  That's  the  last  vun  as  was  issued,  Sammy,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  untying  his  shawl. 

"  No  better  yet  f "  inquired  Sam, 

"  All  the  symptoma  aggerawated,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  shaking 
his  head.  "  But  wot'a  that,  you're  a  doin^  of— pursuit  of  kitiw- 
ledge  under  difficulties — eh  Sammy  t " 

"  I've  done  now,"  said  Saan  with  slight  embarrassment ;  "Tw 
been  a  writin'." 

"  So  I  see,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  Not  to  any  young  'ooman,  I 
hope,  Sammy." 

"Why  it's  no  use  a  sayin'  it  ain't,"  replied  Sam,  "It*a  t 
walentine." 

*'  A  what  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  WeUer,  apparently  horror-stricken 
by  the  woni. 

"A  walentine/'  replied  Sam. 

"Samivel,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  reproachful  accenti, 
"  I  didn't  thiok  you'd  ha'  done  it.  Axter  the  warain'  you're  had 
o'  yoMi  father's  wicious  perpenaities  ;  arter  all  I've  t^d  to  you  upas 
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his  here  weiy  subject;  arter  actiwally  aeein'  and  bcin'  in  the 
oinpanj  o*  ycrnr  own  mother-in-law,  vich  I  ehouid  Isa'  thought 
roe  a  moral  leeaon  as  no  man  could  ever  ha'  forgotten  b>  hia  dyin' 
lay  !  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  doue  it,  Sammy,  I  didn't  think  you'd 
la'  done  it,"  These  reflections  were  too  much  for  the  good  old 
nan.  He  raised  Sam*a  tumbler  to  hia  lips  and  drank  off  its 
ontentR. 

*'  Wot's  the  matter  now  !  *'  said  Sam. 

"  ISev'r  miud,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  itll  be  a  wery 
,goni2in'  trial  to  me  at  my  time  of  life,  but  I'm  proity  tough, 
bat's  VTin  consolation,  aa  the  wery  old  turkey  remarked  ven  the 
armer  Baid  he  wos  afeerd  he  should  he  obliged  to  kill  himt^  for 
he  Loudon  market." 

"  Wot'll  be  a  trial  1 "  inquired  Sam. 

"To  Bee  you  married,  Sammy — to  see  you  a  dilluded  wictim, 
ind  thinkiu'  in  your  innocence  that  it's  all  wery  capital,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller.  "  It's  a  dreadful  trial  to  a  father's  feelin'Sj  that  'ere, 
Sammy." 

"  1^" oDBense/'  said  Sam.  "I  ain't  a  goin'  to  get  married,  don't 
pu  fret  yourself  about  that ;  I  know  you're  a  judge  o'  these  things. 
Order  in  your  pii)e,  and  111  read  you  the  letter — there." 

We  cannot  distinctly  say  whether  it  was  the  praspect  of  the 
Jipe,  or  the  consolatory  reflection  that  a  tktal  disposition  to  get 
Harried  ran  in  the  family  and  couldn't  be  helped,  which  calmed 
dr.  Weller'a  feeliugs,  and  caused  hLs  grief  to  subside.  We 
hould  be  rather  disposed  to  aay  that  the  residt  was  attained  by 
ombiuing  the  two  sources  of  consolation,  for  he  repeated  the 
eeond  in  a  low  tone^  very  frequently ;  ringing  the  bell  meanwhile, 
0  order  in  the  first  He  then  diycsted  himself  of  his  upper  coat ; 
ad  lighting  the  pipe  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  fire  with 
lis  back  towards  it,  so  that  he  could  feel  its  full  heat,  and  recline 
gainst  the  mantel-piece  at  the  same  time,  turned  towards  Sam, 
nd,  with  a  countenance  greatly  moliilied  by  the  softening  influence 
f  tobacco,  requested  him  tti  "fire  away." 

Sam  dipped  his  [>en  into  the  ink  to  be  ready  for  any  corrections, 
nd  began  with  a  very  theatrical  air — - 

"  *  Lovely .' " 

**  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  ringing  the  bell.  "  A  double  glass  o' 
he  inwariable,  my  dear." 

"  Very  well,  Sir,"  replied  the  girl ;  who  with  great  quickness 
appeared,  vanished,  returned,  and  disappeared. 

"  They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,"  observed  Sam. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  father,  *'  I've  been  here  before,  in  my  time, 
)o  on,  Sammy." 
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•*  *  Lovely  creetur,* "  repeated  Sam. 

"  *Tain't  in  poetry,  is  it  ? "  interposed  the  father. 

"  No  no,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Werry  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Poetry's  unnaf  ral ; 
9  man  ever  talked  in  poetry  'cept  a  beadle  on  boxin'  day,  or 
/"arren's  blacMn'  or  Kowland's  oil,  or  some  o'  them  low  fellows ; 
ever  you  let  yom-self  down  to  talk  poetry,  my  boy.  Begin  again, 
ammy." 

Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  solemnity,  and  Sam 
uce  more  commenced,  and  read  as  follows. 

"  *  Lovely  creetur  i  feel  myself  a  dammed ' — ." 

"  That  ain't  proper,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
loutL 

"  No ;  it  ain't  dammed,"  observed  Sam,  holding  the  letter  up  to 
he  light,  "it's  'shamed,'  there's  a  blot  there — *I  feel  myself 
ahamed,' " 

"  Weiy  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller.     "  Go  on." 

"  *  Feel  myself  ashamed,  and  completely  cir — *  I  forget  wot 
;his  here  word  is,"  said  Sam,  scratching  his  head  with  the  pen,  in 
rain  attempts  to  remember. 

"  Why  don't  you  look  at  it,  then  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  So  I  am  a  lookin'  at  it,"  replied  Sam,  "  but  there's  another 
Jbt :  here's  a  '  c,'  and  a  '  i,'  and  a  '  d.' " 

"  Circumwented,  p'raps,"  suggested  Mr.  Weller. 

"No  it  ain't  that,"  said  Sam,  "circumscribed,  that's  it." 

*'  That  ain't  as  good  a  word  as  circiunwented,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
i^eller  gravely. 

«  Think  not  r' said  Sam. 

"  Nothin'  like  it,"  replied  his  father. 

"  But  don't  you  think  it  means  more  f "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Veil  p'raps  it  is  a  more  tenderer  word,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  after 
few  moments'  reflection.     **  Go  on,  Sammy." 

"  '  Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  circumscribed  in  a  dressin' 
f  you,  for  you  are  a  nice  gal  and  nothin'  but  it.' " 

"  That's  a  wery  pretty  sentiment,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
Amoving  his  pipe  to  make  way  for  the  remark. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is  rayther  good,"  observed  Sam,  highly 
attered. 

"  Wot  I  like  in  that  'ere  style  of  writin',"  said  the  elder  Mr. 
i^eUer,  "  is,  that  there  ain't  no  callin'  names  in  it, — no  Wenuses, 
or  nothin'  o'  that  kind ;  wot's  the  good  o'  callin'  a  young  'ooman 
Wenus  or  a  angel,  Sammy  'i " 

"  Ah  1  what,  indeed  1 "  replied  Sam. 

**  You  might  jist  as  veil  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a  unioocn^  ox  % 
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king's  amiB  at  once,  wMcli  i&  w&ry  veil  known  to  be  ft  col-lectioe 
o'  fabulous  animala,"  added  Mr.  Weller. 

"Just  aa  well,"  replietl  Sam. 

"Drive  on,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  complied  with  the  request,  aud  proceeded  as  foUowa ;  hia 
father  continuing  to  smoke,  with  a  mixed  expression  of  wifidom 
and  complaceocy,  which  was  particularly  edifying. 

*' '  Afore  I  see  you  I  thought  aU  women  was  alike.'  " 

"  So  they  are,"  observed  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  parenthetically. 

" '  But  now,'  continued  Sam,  '  now  I  find  what  a  reg^ar  soft- 
headed, ink-red'lou8  turnip  I  must  ha*  been  for  there  ain't  nobody 
like  you  though  /  like  you  better  than  nothin'  at  all,'  I  thougiit 
it  best  to  make  that  rayther  strong,"  said  Sam,  looking  up. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  approvingly,  and  Sam  resumed. 

"  '  So  I  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear — as  tlw 
gen'lem'ii  in  difl&cultiea  did^  veu  he  valked  out  of  a  Sunday,— to 
tell  you  that  the  first  and  only  time  I  see  you  your  likeness  wiu 
took  on  my  hart  in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter  ooloins  thiu 
ever  a  likeuesa  was  took  by  the  profeel  macheeu  (wich  p'r'aps  yea 
may  have  heerd  on  Mary  my  dear)  altbo  it  does  finish  a  portwut 
and  put  the  frame  and  glasa  on  complete  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
to  hang  it  up  by  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter.' " 

"  I  am  afeerd  that  werges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  dubiously, 

"  No  it  don't,"  replied  Sam,  reading  on  very  quickly,  to  avoid 
contesting  the  point. 

'*  *  Except  of  me  Mary  my  dear  as  your  walentine  and  think 
over  what  I've  said.— My  dear  Mary  I  will  now  conclude.'  Tkit'a 
all,"  said  Siim. 

"  That's  rayther  a  sudden  pull  up,  ain't  it,  Sammy  I "  inquired 
Mr.  WeOer. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  Sam ;  "  she'll  viah  there  woa  more,  and 
that's  the  great  art  o'  letter  writin'." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  WeUer^  "there's  eomcthin'  in  that;  and  1 
wiah  your  mother-in-law  'ud  only  conduct  her  conwersation  on  the 
same  geu-teel  principle.     Ain't  you  a  goin'  to  sign  it  1 " 

"  That's  the  difficulty,"  said  Sam ;  "  I  don't  know  what  k 
sign  it." 

"  Sign  it — ^Veller,"  said  the  oldest  surviving  proprietor  of  that 
name. 

"  Won't  do,"  said  Sam.  "  Never  sign  a  walentine  with  your 
own  name." 

"  Sign  it  '  Pickvick,'  then,"  said  Mr,  WeUer  ;  « it's  a  wery  good 
A&me,  and  a  easy  one  to  6\>elL" 
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"  The  wery  thing,"  said  Sam.  "  I  eotild  end  with  a  weree  j 
I  what  do  yott  think  T' 

I       "  I  don't  like  it,  Sam,"  rejoined  Mr,  Weller.     "  I  never  know'd 
I  a  respectable  coachman  as  wrote  poetry,  'cept  one,  as  made  an 

affectin'  copy  o'  werses  the  nigbt  afore  be  wob  hung  for  a  highway 
( robbery  ;  and  he  wo8  only  a  Cambervell  man,  so  even    that's  no 

rule." 
'      But  Sam  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  poetical  idea  that 

bad  occurred  to  him,  bo  he  signed  the  letter^ — 

"  Your  love-Bick 
Pickwick." 

And  having  folded  it,  in  a  very  intricate  manner,  squeezed  a  down- 
kin  direction  in  one  comer :  "  To  Mary,  Houaemaidj  at  Mr. 
Nupkina's  Mayor's,  Tpewich,  Suffolk  "  ;  and  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
wafered,  and  ready  for  the  General  Post.  This  important  busineea 
having  been  transacted,  Mr.  Weller  the  eider  proceeded  to  open 
that,  on  vhieh  he  had  Bummoned  his  son, 

"  The  first  matter  relates  to  your  governor,  Sammy/'  said  Mr. 
Weller.     *'  He's  a  goin'  to  be  tried  to-raorrovr,  ain't  he  t " 
"  The  trials  a  com  in'  on,"  replied  Sam, 

'*  Veil,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  Now  I  e'pose  he'll  want  to  call  some 
witnesses  to  Bf>eak  to  his  character,  or  p'rapa  to  prove  a  alleybi. 
IVe  been  a  tumin  the  bus'ness  over  in  my  mind,  and  he  may  make 
his-aclf  easy,  Sammy,  I've  got  eorae  friends  as'll  do  either  for  him, 
but  my  adwice  Hid  be  this  here — never  mind  the  character,  and 
stick  to  the  alieybL  Nothing  like  a  alleybi,  Sammy,  nothing.'* 
Jflr,  WeOer  looked  very  profound  as  he  deUvered  this  legal  opinion  j 
tod  burying  his  nose  in  his  tumbler,  winked  over  the  top  thereof, 
at  his  astoniahed  son. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  1 "  said  Sam  ;  "  you  don't  think  he's 
agoin'  to  be  tried  at  the  OhI  Bailey,  do  you?" 

**That  ain't  no  part  of  thje  present  con-Bideratiou,  Sammy," 
replied  Mr.  Weller.  *'  Verever  he's  a  goin'  to  be  tried,  roy  boy, 
a  alley  bi's  the  thing  to  get  him  off.  Ve  got  Tom  Vildspark  off 
that  'ere  manslaughter,  with  a  alleybi,  ven  all  the  big  vigs  to  a 
man  said  as  nothing  couldn't  save  him.  And  my  'pinion  is, 
Sammy,  that  if  your  governor  dou't  prove  a  alleybi,  he'D  be  what 
the  Italians  call  reg'larly  tiummoxed,  and  that's  all  about  it," 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  entertained  a  firm  and  unalterable 
conviction  that  the  Old  Bailey  was  tbe  supreme  court  of  Judicature 
in  this  country,  and  that  its  rules  and  forma  of  proceeding  regu- 
lated and  controlled  the  practice  of  all  other  courts  of  justice  what- 
•oever,  he  totally  disregarderl  the  asguroncea  and  arguments  of  hja 


son,  tending  to  show  that  the  alibi  was  inadnyBsible ;  and  Teh& 
mently  proteated  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  being  "  wictimified^ 
Finding  that  it  waa  of  n<j  use  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  Sato 
changed  the  aubject,  and  inquired  what  the  second  topic  waa,  on 
which  his  revered  parent  wished  to  cousult  him. 

"That's  a  pint  o'  domestic  policy,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Welkr. 
"ThiahereStiggina-"" 

"  Red-noaed  man  i "  inquired  Sam. 

"The  wery  same,"  replied  Mr,  Weller.  "This  here  red-nose'l 
man,  Sammy >  wiaits  your  mother-in-law  vith  a  kindness  and  con- 
stancy as  I  never  see  equalled.  He'a  eitch  a  friend  q'  the  family, 
Sammy,  that  ven  he's  avay  from  us,  lie  can't  be  comfortable  unlca 
ho  haa  somethin'  to  remember  ub  by." 

"  And  I'd  give  him  somethin*  as  'ud  turpentine  and  beeaWax 
hiB  memory  for  the  next  tea  years  or  so,  if  I  woa  you,"  interpoaed 
Sam. 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  aaid  Mr.  Weller ;  "  I  wos  a  goin  to  say,  he 
always  brings  now,  a  flat  bottle  as  holds  about  a  pint  and  a  baH 
and  fills  it  vith  the  pineapple  rum  afore  he  goes  avay." 

"And  empties  it  afore  he  comes  back,  I  a'pose,"  said  Sam. 

"  Clean  ! "  replied  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  never  leaves  nothin'  in  it  but 
the  cork  and  the  smell ;  trust  him  for  that,  Sammy.  Now  these 
hero  fellows,  my  boy,  are  a  goin',  to-night,  to  get  up  the  monthly 
meetitt'  o*  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  o*  the  United  Grand  Junction 
Ebenezer  Temperance  Aaaociation.  Your  mother-in-law  woi  t 
goin',  Sammy,  but  she's  got  the  rheumaticB,  and  can't ;  and  I, 
Sammy — I've  got  the  two  tickets  as  wos  Bent  her."  Mr.  WeDff 
communicated  thia  secret  with  great  glee,  and  winked  ao  indefetig- 
ably  a:^r  doing  so,  that  Sam  began  to  think  he  muat  hare  got  the 
tic  dohureux  in  his  right  eye-iid. 

"  Well  1 "  said  that  young  gentleman. 

"  Well/'  continued  his  progenitor,  looking  round  him  Ycry 
cautiously,  "  you  and  I'll  go,  puuctiwal  to  the  time.  The  depucj 
shepherd  won't,  Sammy  ;  the  deputy  shepherd  won*t."  Here  Mi. 
Weiier  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  chuckles,  which  gradually 
terminated  in  as  near  an  approach  to  a  choke,  as  an  elderly  geiitl«> 
man  can,  with  safety,  sustain. 

"  Well,  I  never  see  sitch  an  old  ghost  in  all  my  born  days," 
eiclaimed  Sam,  rubbing  the  old  gentleman's  back,  hard  enotigh  to 
set  him  on  fire  with  the  friction.  '*  What  are  you  a  iaughin'iil> 
oorpilence  1  *' 

*-  Hush  !  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking  round  him  witk 
increased  caution,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper:  "Two  friends o' 
oaiiie,  M  world  on  the  Oxford  Koad,  and  is  np  to  all  Idnda  o'  gaoM^ 
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as  got  the  deputy  shepherd  safe  in  tow,  Sammy ;  and  van  he  does 
)me  to  the  Ebenezer  Junction,  (vich  he's  sure  to  do :  for  they'll 
)e  him  to  the  door,  and  shove  him  in  if  necessary)  he'll  be  as  far 
Dne  in  rum  and  water,  as  ever  he  wos  at  the  Markis  o'  Granby, 
>orldn',  and  that's  not  sayin'  a  little  either."  And  with  this,  Mr. 
iTeller  once  more  laughed  immoderately,  and  once  more  relapsed 
ito  a  state  of  partial  suffocation,  in  consequence. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  Sam  Welier'a 
ielings,  than  the  projected  exposure  of  the  real  propensities  and 
ualities  of  the  red-nosed  man ;  and  it  being  very  near  the  appointed 
our  of  meeting,  the  father  and  son  took  the  way  at  once  to  Brick 
jane :  Sam  not  forgetting  to  drop  his  letter  into  a  general  post- 
flfice  as  they  walked  along. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the  United 
kand  Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  Association,  were  held  in  a 
arge  room,  pleasantly  and  airily  situated  at  the  top  of  a  safe  and 
iommodious  ladder.  The  president  was  the  straight-walking  Mr. 
^thony  Humm,  a  converted  fireman,  now  a  schoolmaster,  and 
)cca8ioiially  an  itinerant  preacher;  and  the  secretary  was  Mr. 
Jonas  Mudge,  chandler's  shop-keeper,  an  enthusiastic  and  disin- 
terested vessel,  who  sold  tea  to  the  members.  Previous  to  the 
commencement  of  business,  the  ladies  sat  upon  forms,  and  drank 
tea,  till  such  time  as  they  considered  it  expedient  to  leave  off ;  and 
I  large  wooden  money-box  was  conspicuously  placed  upon  the  green 
twdze  cloth  of  the  business  table,  behind  which  the  secretary  stood, 
md  acknowledged,  with  a  gracious  smile,  every  addition  to  the 
rich  vein  of  copper  which  lay  concealed  within. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  women  drank  tea  to  a  most 
ilarming  extent ;  greatly  to  the  horror  of  Mr.  Weller  senior,  who, 
utterly  regardless  of  all  Sam's  admonitory  nudgings,  stared  about 
\m  in  every  direction  with  the  most  undisguised  astonishment 

**  Sammy,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  "  if  some  o'  these  here  people 
lon't  want  tappin'  to-morrow  momin',  I  ain't  your  father,  and 
tliat's  wot  it  is.  Why,  this  here  old  lady  next  me  is  a  drownin' 
lierBelf  in  tea." 

"  Be  quiet,  can't  you  ? "  murmured  Sam. 

"  Sam,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  a  moment  afterwards,  in  a  tone 
'f  deep  agitation,  "  mark  my  vords,  my  boy :  if  that  'ere  secretary 
eller  keeps  on  for  only  five  minutes  more,  he'll  blow  himself  up 
1th  toast  and  water." 

"  Well,  let  him,  if  he  likes,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  it  ain't  no  bis'ness 
youm." 

"  If  this  here  lasts  much  longer,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in 
B  same  low  voice,  "  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a  human  beiu'^  tA 
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rise  aud  address  the  cheer.  There's  a  young  'oman  on  the  next 
form  but  two,  as  haa  drunk  nine  breakfast  cups  and  a  half ;  and 
she's  a  awellin'  wiaihly  before  my  wery  eyes." 

There  ia  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Wellcr  woidd  have  carried  hii 
beaevolent  iLtentioo  into  immediate  executioa,  if  a  great  ooiae, 
occaaiotied  by  putting  up  the  cups  and  saucers,  had  not  very  fortu- 
nately announced  that  the  tea-drinking  -was  over.  The  crockery 
having  been  removed,  the  table  with  the  green  bai^e  cover  wm 
carried  out  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  business  of  the 
evening  was  commenced  by  a  little  emphatic  raaa,  with  a  bald 
head,  and  drab  shorts,  who  suddenly  rushed  up  the  ladder,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  anappiiig  the  two  little  legs  encased  in  the  drab 
shorts,  and  »md  : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  move  our  excellent  brother,  Blf. 
Anthony  Humra,  into  the  chair." 

The  ladies  waved  a  choice  collection  of  pocket-handkerchieli 
at  this  proposition  ;  and  the  impetuous  little  man  lit-erally  moved 
Mr.  Humm  into  the  chair,  by  taking  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
thrusting  him  into  a  mahogany  frame  which  had  once  represented 
that  article  of  furniture.  The  waving  of  handkerchiefs  wm 
renewed ;  and  Mr.  Humm,  who  was  a  sleek,  white-faced  man,  in  a 
perpetual  perspiration,  bowed  meekly^  to  the  great  admiration  of 
the  fcmalca,  and  formally  took  his  seat  Silence  was  then  pro- 
claimed by  the  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts,  and  Mr.  Humm  rose 
and  said — That,  with  the  permiBsion  of  hia  Brick  Lane  Branch 
brothers  and  eistera,  then  and  there  presentj  the  secretary  would 
read  the  report  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  committee  ; — a  propori- 
tion  which  was  again  received  with  a  demonstration  of  pocket-hand 
kerchiefs- 

The  secretary  having  sneezed  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  and 
the  cough  which  always  seizes  an  assembly,  when  anything  par- 
ticular is  going  to  he  done,  having  been  duly  performed,  the  follow- 
ing document  was  read : 

"report  op  the  committer  op  the  brick  LAXR  BEilNCH  0? 
THB  UaiTED  GRAND  JDNCTIOK  EBENEZER  TKMPERA>"CI 
JU3S0CLA.TI0K. 

"Your  comouttee  have  pursued  their  grateful  labours  during 
the  past  month,  and  have  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  reporting 
the  following  additional  cases  of  converta  to  Temperance. 

**n.  Walker,  tailor,  wife,  and  two  children.  Wlien  in  better 
circumstances,  owns  to  having  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  driuk- 
ing  ale  and  beer  j  says  he  is  not  certain  whether  he  did   Dot  tm'ci 
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a  week,  for  twenty  years,  taste  '  dog's  nose,'  which  your  committee 
find  upon  inquiry,  to  be  compounded  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar, 
gin,  and  nutmeg  (a  groan,  and  '  So  it  is  ! '  from  an  elderly  female). 
Is  now  out  of  work  and  pennyless ;  thinks  it  must  be  the  porter 
(cheers)  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand ;  is  not  certain 
which,  but  thinks  it  very  likely  that,  if  he  had  drank  nothing  but 
water  all  his  life,  his  fellow  workman  would  never  have  stuck  a 
rusty  needle  in  him,  and  thereby  occasioned  his  accident  (tremen- 
dous cheering).  Has  nothing  but  cold  water  to  drink,  and  never 
feels  thirsty  (great  applause). 

"  Betsy  Martin,  widow,  one  child,  and  one  eye.  Goes  out  char- 
ing and  washing,  by  the  day ;  never  had  more  than  one  eye,  but 
knows  her  mother  drank  bottled  stout,  and  shouldn't  wonder  if 
that  caused  it  (immense  cheering).  Thinks  it  not  impossible  that 
if  she  had  always  abstained  from  spirits,  she  might  have  had  two 
eyes  by  this  time  (tremendous  applause).  Used,  at  every  place 
rfie  went  to.  to  have  eighteen  pence  a  day,  a  pint  of  porter,  and  a 
glass  of  spirits ;  but  since  she  became  a  member  of  the  Brick  Lane 
Branch,  has  always  demanded  three  and  sixpence  instead  (the 
announcement  of  this  most  interesting  fact  was  received  with 
deafening  enthusiasm). 

"Henry  Beller  was  for  many  years  toast-master  at  various 
corporation  dinners,  during  which  time  he  drank  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  wine ;  may  sometimes  have  carried  a  bottle  or  two  home 
with  him ;  is  not  quite  certain  of  that,  but  is  sure  if  he  did,  that 
he  drank  the  contents.  Feels  very  low  and  melancholy,  is  very 
feverish,  and  has  a  constant  thirst  upon  him ;  thinks  it  must  be 
the  wine  he  used  to  drink  (cheers).  Is  out  of  employ  now ;  and 
never  touches  a  drop  of  foreign  wine  by  any  chance  (tremendous 
.    plaudits). 

"  Thomas  Burton  is  purveyor  of  cat's-meat  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
aod  Sheriffs,  and  several  members  of  the  Common  Council  (the 
announcement  of  this  gentleman's  name  was  received  with  breath- 
less interest).     Has  a  wooden  leg ;  finds  a  wooden  leg  expensive 
going  over  the  stones ;  used  to  wear  second-hand  wooden  legs,  and 
drink  a  glass  of  hot  gin  and  water  regularly  every  night — some- 
times two  (deep  sighs).     Found  the  second-hand  wooden  legs  split 
4nd  rot  very  quickly ;  is  firmly  persuaded  that  their  constitution 
^as  undermined  by  the  gin  and  water  (prolonged  cheering).    Buys 
Uew  wooden  legs  now,  and  drinks  nothing  but  water  and  weak  tea. 
*the  new  legs  last  twice  as  long  as  the  others  used  to  do,  and  he 
attributes  this  solely  to  his  temperate  habits  (triumphant  cheers)." 
Anthony  Humm  now  moved  that  the  assembly  do  regale  itself 
With  a  song.     With  a  view  to  their  rational  and  moral  enjoyment, 
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brother  Mordlin  had  adapted  the  beautiful  words  of 
heard  of  a  Jolly  Young  Waterman  t"  to  the  tune  of  the 
Hundredth,  which  he  would  request  them  to  join  him  in  ain 
(great  applause).  He  might  take  that  opportunity  of  expre« 
his  filrm  i>ersuasioii  that  the  late  Mr.  Dibdin,  seeing  the  erra 
hia  former  hfe,  had  written  that  song  to  show  the  advantagi 
abfitiuence.  It  waa  a  Temperance  aong  (whirlwinds  of  che 
The  neatness  of  the  Luterestnig  young  man's  attire,  the  deattj 
of  hia  feathering,  the  enviable  state  of  mind  which  enabl 
in  the  beantiful  words  of  the  poet,  to 

**  Row  along,  thiiiking  of  nothing  &t  all," 

all  combined  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been  a  water-dril 
(cheers).  Oh,  what  a  state  of  virtuona  jollity  !  (rapturous  cl 
ing).  And  what  was  the  young  man^a  reward  1  Let  all  y( 
men  present  mark  this  :  _ 

"  The  maideuB  all  flook'd  to  his  boat  bo  readily."  W 

(Loud  cheers,  in  which  the  ladies  joined.)    What  a  bright  eiam 
The  fiifiterhood,  the  maidens,  flocking  round  the  yoMig  wai 
and  urging  hitn  along  the  path  of  duty  and  of  temperance, 
waa  it  the  raaideus  of  humble  life  only,  who  soothed*  coi 
aupported  him  ?     No  I 

"He  waa  always  first  oars  with  the  fine  dty  ladiea.'* 

(Immense  cheering.)     The  soft  sex  to  a  man— he  begged  par 
to  a  female — rallied  round  the  young  waterman,  and  turned  • 
disgust  from    the   drinker  of  spirits  (cheers).     Tlie   Brick 
Branch   brothers   were    watermen    (cheers   and   laughter), 
room  was  their  boat ;  that  audience  were  the  maidens ; 
(Mr.   Anthony   Humm),  however   unworthily,  was    "first  o 
(unbounded  applause). 

"  Wot  does  he  mean  by  the  mit  sex,  Sammy  3 "  inquired 
Weller,  in  a  whisper.  J 

**The  womui,'"  said  Sam,  in  the  same  tone.  ^ 

"  He  ain't  far  out  there,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  " 
must  be  a  soft  sex, — a  wery  soft  sex,  indeed,  if  they  let  thems* 
be  gammoned  by  such  fellers  as  hioL" 

Any  further  observations  from  the  indignant  old  gentle 
were  cut  eliort  by  the  commencement  of  the  song,  which 
Anthony  Humm  gave  out,  two  lines  at  a  time,  for  the  infonru 
of  such  of  Ilia  hearers  as  were  unacquainted  with  the  legend.  "V 
it  was  being  sung,  the  httle  man  with  the  drab  shorts  disappea 
be  returned  iramediatdy  on.  \\a  eft^^<^^3Avm^  wa.«i  'whia^red 
Anthony  Humm,  witb  a  iwR  ol  XW  ^««t3i»\. Sasvv«\aai$A. 
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^y  friends,"  said  Mr.  Humm,  holding  up  bis  hand  in  a  depre- 
batory  matmer,  to  bespeak  the  eileuce  of  iuch  of  the  stout  old  ladies 
'f&  were  yet  a  line  or  two  "behind  ;  "my  friends,  a  delegate  from 
jfche  Dorking  branch  of  our  aoeiety,  Brnthef  Stiggina,  attenda  below." 
Out  came  the  pocket-handkercliiefs  again,  in  ^i^reater  force  than 
pver,  for  Mr.  Stiggina  was  excessively  popular  among  the  female 
ponatituency  of  Brick  Lane. 

[  '*  He  may  approach,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Humm,  looking  round 
jliim,  with  a  fat  amila  "  Brother  Tadger,  let  him  come  forth  and 
greet  ua." 

The  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Brother  Tadger,  beetled  down  the  ladder  with  great  speed,  and 
was  immediately  afterwards  heard  tumbling  up  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Stiggins. 

'*  He's  a  comin',  Sammy,"  whisperad  Mr,  Weller,  purple  in  the 
oouDtenaaoe  with  sTippressed  laughter. 

*'  Don't  aay  nothin'  to  me,"  replied  Sam,  "for  I  can't  bear  it. 
He's  close  to  the  door.  I  hear  Mm  a-knockin^  his  head  again  the 
lath  and  piaster  now." 

As  Sam  Weller  spoke,  the  little  door  flew  open,  and  Brother 
Tadger  appeared,  closely  followed  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stiggina, 
wko  no  sooner  entered,  than  there  was  a  great  clapping  of  hands, 
md  stamping  of  feet,  and  flourishing  of  handkerchiefs ;  to  all  of 
which  manifestations  of  delight,  Brother  Stiggins  returned  no  other 
acknowledgment  than  staring  with  a  wild  eye,  and  a  fixed  smile, 
M  the  extreme  top  of  tlie  wick  of  the  candle  on  the  table  \  swaying 
hiB  body  to  and  fro,  meanwhile,  in  a  very  unsteady  and  uncertain 
DttDner. 

•'Are  you  imwell,  Brother  Stiggina?"  whispered  Mr.  Anthony 
Humm. 

'M  am  all  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  in  a  tone  in  which 
ferocity  was  blended  with  an  extreme  thickoess  of  utterance ;  "  I 
»tti  all  right,  Sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  reyoined  Mr.  Anthony  Humm,  retreating  a 
feir  paces. 

"  I  believe  no  man  here,  has  ventured  to  say  that  I  am  t^^  all 
light,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

**  Oh,  certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Humm. 

"  I  should  advise  him  not  to.  Sir ;  I  should  advise  him  not," 

Pd  Mr.  Stiggins. 
^y  this  time  the  audience  were  perfectly  silent,  and  waited  with 
oe  anxiety  for  the  resumption  of  business. 
"  Wil2  joH  addreaa  the  meeting,  brother  t"   aaid.  Mje.  YLosixs^ 
«  aauJe  of  iariUition, 
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"  No,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stiggins ;  "  No  Sir.     I  will 

The  meeting  looked  at  each  other  Tsith  raised  eye-lids,  aiu: 
miiirmur  of  astonishment  ran  through  tlie  room.  j^ 

"  It's  ray  opinion,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  UDl>uttoiiiiig  b^l 
and  speaking  very  loudly ;  "  it's  my  opinion,  Sir,  that  thia  raeeti 
h  drunk,  Sir.  Brother  Tadger,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Stiggina,  sudda 
increasing  in  ferocity,  and  tunung  sharp  round  on  the  little  m 
in  the  drah  shorts,  "  t/(m  are  drank,  Sir."  With  this,  Mr.  Stig!*i 
entertaining  a  praiaeworthy  deau^  to  promote  the  sobriety  of  1 
meeting,  and  to  exclude  therefrom  all  improper  characters,  I 
Brother  Tadger  on  the  summit  of  the  nose  with  such  imerring  ai 
that  the  drab  shorts  dmappeared  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Tiidger  had  been  knocke-d,  head  first,  down  the  ladder. 

Upon  this,  the  women  set  up  a  loud  and  dismta! 
and  nidhing  in  small  parties  before  their  favourite  brothers,  flu 
their  arms  round  them  to  preserve  them  from  danger.  An  I 
stance  of  affection,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Humm,  wl 
being  extremely  popular,  was  all  but  anffocated  by  the  crowd 
female  devotees  that  hung  about  his  net:k,  and  heaped  careai 
upon  him  ■  the  greater  part  of  the  lights  were  quickly  put  « 
and  nothing  but  noise  and  confusion  resounded  on  all  aides. 

"  Now  Sammy,"  said  Mr,  Weller,  taking  off  hia  great  ooatiri 
much  deliberation,  "just  you  step  out,  and  fetch  in  a  watchmui 

•'  And  wot  are  you  a  goin'  to  do,  the  while  ? "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Never  you  mind  me,  Sammy,"  replied  the  old  gentleman  j  ' 
shall  ockipy  myself  in  bavin'  a  small  settlement  with  that  *1 
Stiggins."  And  before  Sam  could  interfere  to  prevent  it,  his  hen 
parent  had  penetrated  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  and  i 
tacked  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stiggina  with  manual  dexterity.    ^M 

•*  Come  nfl;"  said  Sam.  ^ 

'*  Come  on,"  cried  Mr.  Woller  ;  and  without  fiirtber  invitation 
gave  the  Reverend  Mr,  Stiggins  a  prehminary  tap  on  the  head,* 
began  dancing  round  him  in  a  buoyant  and  cork  like  manner,  wbi 
in  a  gentleman  at  hia  time  of  life  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  behok 

Tinding  all  remonstrances  unavailing,  Sam  pulled  his  hat  firD 
on,  threw  his  father's  coat  over  hia  arm,  and  taking  the  old  m 
round  the  waist,  forcibly  dragged  him  down  the  l.'idder,  and  i> 
the  street ;  never  releasing  his  hold^  or  pennittin!;  him  to  at 
until  they  reached  the  comer.  As  they  gained  it,  they  could  h< 
the  shouts  of  the  populace,  who  were  w  itneasing  the  removal 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Stiggins  to  strong  lodgings  for  the  nighfc,! 
hear  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  dispersion  in  various  directi< 
of  the  members  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the  United  Gn 
/unction  Ebeneser  Temperance  Asaociatioa. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

IB    WHOLLY    DKVOTBP    TO    A    FULL    AND    FAITHFUL    REPORT    OF 
THE    MEMORABLE    TRIAL    OP    ItARDELL    AGAINST    PICKWICK- 

'*  I  woivTiEK  what  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  whoever  be'U  be,  htis 
got  for  breakfoet,"  said  Mr.  Snoclgrass,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a 
CouverBatioD  on  the  eventful  moruing  of  the  fourteenth  of  February. 

**  Ah  1 "  said  Perker,  "  I  hope  he's  got  a  good  one." 

"  Why  BO  t "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Highly  important  —  very  important,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied 
Terker.  "  A  good,  contented,  well-breakfasted  juryman,  ia  a  capital 
thing  to  get  bold  of,  DiBcontente^l  or  hungry  jurymen,  my  dear 
Sir,  always  find  for  the  plaintiff/' 

"  Bless  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  very  blank  • 
"what  do  they  do  that  for  1 " 

"Wby,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  little  man,  coolly;  "saves 
time^  I  sujipose.  K  it's  near  dinner-time,  the  foremau  takes  out 
Ilia  watcb  when  the  jury  have  retired,  and  says,  '  Dear  me,  gentle- 
men, ten  minutes  to  five,  I  declare  I  I  dine  at  five,  gentlemen.' 
'So  do  I,'  says  every  body  else,  except  two  men  who  ought  to  have 
dined  at  three,  aod  seem  more  than  half  dif^posed  to  stand  out  in 
consequence.  The  foreman  smiles^  and  puta  up  his  watch  : — 
'Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  we  say  ^—plaintiff  or  defendant,  gentle- 
men 1  I  rather  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  gentlemen, —  I 
lay,  I  rather  think, — but  don't  let  that  infiuence  you — I  rather 
think  the  plaintiff's  the  man/  Upon  this,  two  or  three  other  men 
are  sure  to  say  that  they  think  bo  too — as  of  course  they  do  ;  and 
then  they  get  on  very  unanimously  and  comfortably.  Ten  mioutee 
past  nine  !  "  said  the  little  man,  looking  at  his  watch.  **  Time  we 
Were  off,  my  dear  Sir ;  breach  of  promise  trial^court  ia  generally 
H\  in  such  cases.  You  had  better  ring  for  a  coach,  my  dear  Sir, 
w  we  shaU  be  rather  late/' 

Mr.  Pickwick  immediately  rang  the  bell,,  and  a  coach  having 
ieen  procure<l,  the  four  Pickwickiana  and  Mr.  Perker  ensconced 
themselves  therein,  and  drove  to  Guildliali ;  Sam  Weller,  Mr. 
wten,  and  the  blue  l»g,  following  in  a  cab, 

**Lowten,"  said  Perker,  when  they  reached  the  outer  hall  of 

court,   "  put  Mr.  Pickwick'ci  fricada  ia  the  students'  box  ;  Mr. 

*ickwick  himself  had  better  sit  by  me.     This  way,  my  dear  Sir, — 

,iis  way;"  and  taking  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  coat-sleeve,  the  little 

jiuui  led  him  to  the  low  seat  juiit  beneaiii  ihe  desk&  oC  \i^«  l^iix^% 
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Coimsel,  which  is  coastnicted  for  the  conTenidnoe  of  attomey% 
who  from  that  apot  can  whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  leading  couDseJ 
in  the  case,  any  instmctianB  that  may  be  necessary  during  the 
progress  of  the  triaL  The  occiiijantB  of  this  seat  are  invisible  to 
the  great  body  of  epectatora,  inasmuch  aa  they  sit  on  a  much  lower 
level  than  either  the  barriatera  or  the  audienoe,  whose  seate  are 
raiBed  above  the  floor.  Of  course  they  have  their  backs  to  both, 
and  their  faces  towards  the  judge. 

"That's  the  witness-boXj  I  suppose  T'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
pointing  to  a  kin<l  of  pulpit,  with  a  braas  rail,  on  his  left  hand 

"  That's  the  witness-box,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker,  di*- 
interring  a  quantity  of  papers  from  the  blue  bag,  which  Lowten 
had  just  deposited  at  his  feet. 

"  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  pointing  to  a  couple  of  enclowd 
seats  on  bia  right,  "thafs  where  the  jurymen  eit,  is  it  uot?" 

'*  The  identical  place,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker,  tapping  tbe 
lid  of  his  snuff-boi. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stood  up  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  took 
a  glance  at  the  court.  There  were  already  a  pretl^  large  sprinkling 
of  spectators  in  the  gallery,  and  a  numerous  muster  of  gentkmen 
in  wigs  in  the  barristers'  seats,  who  presented,  as  a  body,  all  thJit 
pleasing  and  extensive  variety  of  nose  and  whisker  for  which  th« 
bar  of  England  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Such  of  the  gentlemen  is 
had  got  a  brief  to  carry,  carried  it  in  as  conspicuous  a  manner  ai 
possible,  and  occasionally  scrat-ched  their  noses  therewith,  fti 
impress  the  fact  more  strongly  on  the  observation  of  the  spectatoi^ 
Other  gentlemen,  who  had  no  briefs  to  show,  carried  under  tbar 
arms  goodly  octavos,  with  a  red  label  behind,  and  that  undenlodfr 
pie-crust-coloured  cover,  which  is  technically  known  as  "  law  calf* 
Others,  who  had  neither  briefs  nor  books,  thrust  their  hands  into 
their  pickets,  and  looked  as  wise  as  they  oonvf-niently  coal4; 
while  others,  again,  moved  here  and  there  with  great  restlessDea  ^4 
and  eamestneaa  of  manner,  content  to  awaken  thereby,  th« 
admiration  and  astoniflhrnent  of  the  uninitiated  strangers.  Tiw 
whole,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  Mr,  Pickwick,  were  dividri 
into  little  groups,  who  were  chatting  and  discussing  the  news  ol 
the  day  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner  possible, — ^juat  as  if  no  trii) 
at  all  were  coming  oa 

A  bow  from  Mr.  Phunky,  as  he  entered,  and  took  his  it-it 
behind  the  row  appropriated  to  the  King's  Counsel,  attracted  Mr. 
Pickwick's  attention  ;  and  he  bad  scarcely  returned  it,  when  Mr. 
Serjeant  Snubbin  ap].pare<l,  followed  by  Mr.  Mallard,  who  hall 
hid  the  Seijeant  behind  a  large  crimson  bag,  which  he  placed  oo  1 1 
hia  table,  and,  after  BhakiQ^t  Vvansla  with  Perker,  withdrew.     Tua 
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efed  two  or  three  more  SerjeantB,  and  amoBg  them,  one 
th  a  fat  body  and  a  red  face,  who  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner 

Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  and  said  it  was  a  fine  morning. 

"Who's  that  red-faced  man,  who  said  it  was  a  fine  morning, 
id  nodded  to  our  counsel  1 "  whispered  Mr.  Piukwick. 

"  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfoa,"  replied  Perker.  "  He's  Opposed  to  ub  j 
i  leads  on  the  other  aide.  That  gentleman  behind  him,  is  Mr. 
Irimpin,  his  jmiior." 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  just  on  the  point  of  inquii'ing,  with  great 
bhorrence  of  the  man's  cold-blooded  villany^  how  Mr.  Serjeant 
iilrfu2,  who  was  counsel  for  the  opposite  party,  dared  to  presume 
» tell  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  who  waa  counsel  for  him,  that  it 
^  a  fine  morning, — when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  general  rising 
f  the  barristers^  and  a  loud  cry  of  "  SUenoe  !  "  from  the  oflficera  of 
le  court.  Looking  round,  he  found  that  this  waa  caused  by  the 
Iti-ance  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  (who  aat  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief 
istice,  occasioned  by  in  disposition,)  was  a  iiiost  ijarticuJariy 
ort  man^  and  bo  fatj  that  he  aeemed  dl  face  and  waiatc^iat  He 
lied  in,  upon  two  little  turned  legs,  and  having  bobbed  gravely 

the  bar,  who  bobbed  gravely  to  him,  put  his  Uttle  legs  underneath 
B  table,  and  hJa  Uttle  three-cornered  hat  upon  it ;  and  when  Mr. 
latice  Stareleigh  had  done  this,  all  you  could  see  of  him  was  two 
leer  little  eyes,  one  broad  pink  face,  and  somewhere  about  half 

a  big  and  very  comical-looking  wig. 

The  judge  ha<l  no  sooner  taken  his  seat,  than  the  officer  on  the 
tor  of  the  court  called  out  "Silence!"  in  a  commanding  tone, 
ton  which  another  officer  in  the  gallery  cried  "Silence!"  in  an 
igry  manner,  whereupon  three  or  four  more  ushers  shouted 
Silence ! "  in  a  voice  of  imUgnant  remonstrance.  This  being 
ine,  a  gentleman  in  black,  who  sat  below  the  judge,  proceeded  to 
11  over  the  names  of  the  jury ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  Ijawling, 

iras  discovered  that  only  ten  sjiecial  jurymeu  were  present. 
pon  this,  Mr.  Seijeant  Buzfu2  prayed  a  iaks  ;  the  gentleman  in 
ftck  then  proceeded  to  press  into  the  special  jury  two  of  the 
mraon  jurymen ;  and  a  green-grocer  and  a  chemist  were  (»ught 
rectly. 

**  Answer  to  your  names,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  be  sworn," 
Id  the  gentleman  in  black.     "Richard  Upwitch." 

"  Here,"  said  the  green-grocer. 

»<  Thomas  Groffin." 

*•  Here,^'  said  the  chemist 

«•  Take  the  book,  gentlemen.     You  shall  well  and  truly  try — " 

'*  I  beg  this  court's  pardon,"  said  the  nhemist.  who  wfk&  &  \a}\« 
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thin,  yellow-visaged  man,  "  but  [  hope  this  court  will 
attendance." 

"On  what  grounds,  Sirl"  said  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh. 

'*  I  hare  mo  aasistant,  my  Lord,"  said  the  chemist. 

•'  I  can't  help  that,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh. 
ahoidd  hire  one." 

"I  can't  afford  it,  my  Lord,"  rejoined  the  chemist 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  it,  Sir,"  said  the . 
reddening  ;  for  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh 'a  temper  bordered 
irritable,  and  brooked  not  contradiction. 

"  1  know  I  oughi  to  do,  if  1  got  on  as  well  as  I  deserved,  1 
I  don't,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  chemist. 

"Swear  the  gentleman,"  said  the  Judge,  peremptorily. 

The  officer  had  got  no  further  than  the  "You  shall  we 
truly  try,"  when  he  waa  again  intcrnipted  by  the  chemist. 

"  I  am  to  be  sworn,  my  Lord,  am  I  ? "  said  the  chemist. 

"  Certainly,  Sir,"  replied  the  testy  little  Judge. 

"  Very  well,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  chemist  in  a 
manner.  "Tlieu  there'll  be  murder  before  this  trial's  over;  tb 
all  Swear  me  if  you  please,  Sir ;  '*  and  sworn  the  chemiiH 
before  the  Judge  could  find  words  to  utter.  v 

"I  merely  wanted  to  obaerve,  my  Lord,*'  said  the  cheni 
taking  his  seat  with  great  deliberation,  "  that  I've  left  nob 
an  errand-boy  in  my  shop.  He  is  a  very  nice  boy,  my  Lo 
he  is  not  much  acquainted  with  drugs ;  and  I  know  thfll 
prevailing  impression  on  his  mind  is,  that  Epsom  salts  vai 
oxalic  attid  ;  and  syrup  of  senna,  laudanum.  That's  all,  my  Loi 
With  this,  the  tfill  chemist  composed  himself  into  a  comfort! 
attitude,  and,  assuming  a  pleasant  expression  of  countefl 
appeared  to  have  prepared  himself  for  the  worst.  fl 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  regarding  the  chemist  with  feelings  fl 
deepest  horror,  when  a  slight  sensation  was  perceptible  g| 
body  of  the  court  -  and  immediately  afterwards  Mrs.  BaK 
supported  by  Mrs.  Clnppius,  wa«  led  in,  and  placed,  in  a  drooj 
state,  at  the  other  end  of  the  seat  on  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
An  extra  sized  umbrella  was  then  handed  in  by  Mr.  Dodso^ 
a  pair  of  pattens  by  Mr.  Fogg,  each  of  whom  had  prepared  H 
sympathising  and  raslancholy  face  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Sal 
then  appeared,  leading  in  Master  BardelL  At  eight  of  her  d 
Mrs.  Bardell  started  ;  suddenly  recoLteeting  herself,  she  kjaaoii 
in  a  frantic  manner  ;  and  then  relapsing  into  a  state  of  hydH 
imbecility,  the  good  lady  Tec\uefetftd  to  be  informed  where  she  i 
Id  reply  to  this,  M.tb.  C\\i\i^\tiB  asiii  "^t*..  ^m\\<sc^  \>\x>^sA.  t 
beads  away  and  wept,  ^\iiie  IsILobkw,  \>o^»wi  mA  ^^:      ■  ^ 
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i^Iaintiff  to  compose  herself.  Serjeant  Buzfiiz  rubbed  hia  eyefl 
try  hard  with  a  large  white  haDdkerchief,  and  gave  an  appealing 
lok  towards  the  jury,  while  the  Judge  waa  visibly  affected,  and 
iTeral  of  the  beholders  tried  to  cough  down  their  emoiiona. 
I  "Very  good  ootion  that,  indeed,"  whispered  Perker  to  Mr. 
Ickwick.  "  Capital  fellows  those  Dodeon  and  Fogg  j  exceOent 
eas  of  cifect,  my  dear  Sir,  excellent." 

As  Perker  spoke,  Mrs.  Banlell  began  to  recover  by  Blow  degrees, 
fciile  Mrs,  Cluppins,  after  a  careful  Burvey  of  Master  Bardell's 
ittons  and  the  button -holes  to  which  they  Beverally  belonged, 
aced  him  on  the  floor  of  the  court  in  front  of  hia  mother,^ — a 
immanding  position  in  which  he  uould  not  fail  to  awaken  the  full 
BDmiseratiom  and  sympathy  of  both  Judge  and  jury.  This  was 
It  done  without  conBiderable  opposition,  and  many  tears  on  the 
tot  of  the  young  gentleman  himself,  who  had  certain  inward 
dsgivinga  that  the  placing  him  within  the  full  glare  of  the 
Udge*8  eye  was  only  a  formal  prelude  to  bis  being  immediately 

fped  away  for  instant  execution,  or  for  transportation  beyond 
seas  during  the  whole  term  of  bis  natural  Ufe,  at  the  very 

"  BardeO  and  Pickwick,"  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  calling 
kthe  case,  wliich  stood  first  on  the  ILst 
I    "  I  am  for  the  plaintiff,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

"Who  is  with  you,  brother  Buzfuz T*  said  the  Judge.     Mr 
ikimpin  bowed,  to  intimate  that  he  waa, 
"I  appear  for  the  defeudantj  my   Lord,"  said  Mr.   Serjeant 
lubbin. 

"  Anybody  with  you,  brother  Snubbin  I"  inquired  the  court, 
"ilr.  Phunky,  my  Lord,"  replied  Serjeant  Snubbin. 
"Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Sldmpin  for  the  plaintiff,"  said  the 
Ifldge,  writing  down  the  names  in  his  note-book,  and  reading  aa 
wrote ;  "for  the  defendant,  Serjeant  Snubbin  and  Mr.  Monkey." 
iBeg  your  Lordship's  pardon,  Phunky/' 
►h,  very  good,"  said  the  Judge ;  *'  I  never  had  the  pleasure 
ig   the  gentleman's  name  before."      Here  Mr.    Phunky 
and  smiled,  and  the  Judge  bowed  and  smiled  too,  and  then 
Phunky,  bliuhing  into  the  very  whites  of  his  eyes,  tried  to 
ik  as  if  he  didn't  know  that  everybody  was  gazing  at  him,  a 
which  Qo  man  ever  succeeded  in  doing  yet,  and  in  all  reason- 
probability,  never  wUL 
'  0  on,"  said  the  judge. 

e  ushers  again  called  silence,  and  Mr.  Skimpm  ptoocft^en^  \jt» 
open  the  case;"  ami  the  case  appeared  to  bave  very  \il>^ft  Vvx'kA^ 
he  bad  opened  it,  for  he  kept  such  partlcu\iwre  a»  \v^  Vaiss^ » 
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completely  to  himself,  and  sat  down,  after  a  lapee  of  three  minutes, 
leaving  the  jury  in  preciBelj  the  same  adranced  stage  of  wisdom 
as  they  were  in  before. 

Serjeant  Buzfaz  then  rose  with  all  the  majesty  and  dignity 
which  the  grave  nature  of  the  proceedings  demanded,  and  having 
whispered  to  Bodson,  and  conferred  briefly  with  Fogg,  pulled  his 
gown  over  bia  fihoulders,  settled  bis  wig,  and  addressed  the  jury. 

Serjeant  Buxfuz  began  by  eaying,  that  never,  in  the  whole 
comiae  of  his  professional  experience — never,  from  the  very  firat 
moment  of  hia  applying  himBcIf  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law — had  he  approached  a  case  with  feelings  of  such  deep  emotion, 
or  with  such  a  heavy  aense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him 
— a  reeponsibility,  he  would  say,  which  he  could  never  have 
supported,  were  he  not  buoyed  up  and  sustained  by  a  conviction  m 
strong,  that  it  amoimted  to  positive  certainty  that  the  cauise  oi 
truth  and  justice,  or,  io  other  words,  the  cause  of  his  much-injured 
and  most  oppressed  client,  must  prevail  iivith  the  high-minded  and 
intelligent  dozen  of  men  whom  be  now  saw  in  that  boi  befoit 
him. 

Counsel  always  begin  in  this  way,  because  it  puts  the  jury  on 
the  very  beat  terms  with  themselves,  and  makes  them  think  what 
sharp  fellows  they  must  be.  A  visible  effect  was  produced  m 
mediately,  several  jurymen  beginning  to  take  voluminous  nofT 
with  the  utmost  eagerness. 

"  Yon  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen  "— 
continued  Serjeant  Buzfks,  well  knowing  that,  from  the  leamfd 
friend  aOuded  to,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  had  heard  just  nothing 
at  alJ — "  you  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen,  thit 
this  ia  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the 
damages  are  laid  at  1500/.  But  you  have  not  heard  from  mj 
teamed  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  come  within  my  leamd 
friend's  province  to  tell  you,  what  are  the  facts  and  circumstanca 
of  the  case.  Those  facta  and  circuiaatances,  gentlemen,  you  shAll 
hear  detailed  by  me,  and  proved  by  the  unimpeachable  tma^ 
whom  I  will  place  in  that  box  before  you," 

Here  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  with  a  tremendous  emiphasis  on  tin 
word  "  box,"  smote  his  table  with  a  mighty  somid,  and  glanced  «l 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  who  nodded  admiration  of  the  serjeant,  tM 
indignant  defiance  of  the  defendant 

"  The  plaintiff,  gentlemen,"  continued  Seijeant   Burfujs,  in  » 

soft  and  melancholy  voice,  "  the  plaintiff  is  a  widow ;  yea,  gentle 

men,  a  widow.     The  late  Mx,  Bardcll,  after  enjoying  for  tnaDj 

^ears  the  esteem  and.  coTifii^ifcweft  *A  V\%  *m«m!^^  'Ui^  q^w  of  tii* 

guardiana  of  hia  toyai  leveaM^^,  ^^«^  tJNsofaftX  ■\siivisc«^>B&&^Vs5«i 
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the  world,  to  aeek  elsewhere  for  that  repose  and  peace  which  a 
cuBtotn-houae  cjan  never  afford," 

At  this  patlietic  deecription  of  the  decease  of  Mr,  Bardell,  who 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  qaart-pot  io  a  public-house 
cellar,  the  learned  Serjeant's  voice  faltered,  and  he  proceeded  with 
emotion — 

"  Some  time  before  hia  death,  he  had  stamped  his  likeneaa  upon 
a  httle  boy.  With  this  little  hoy,  the  only  pledge  of  her  departed 
exciseman,  Mrs.  Bardell  shrunk  from  the  world,  and  courted  the 
retirement  and  tranquillity  of  GosweU-atreet ;  and  here  she  placed 
in  her  front  parlour -window  a  written  placardj,  bearing  this  in- 
Bcriptioa — *  Apartments  furaished  for  a  single  gentleman.  Enquire 
within.' "  Here  Serjeant  Buzfuz  paused,  while  several  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  took  a  note  of  the  document. 

"  There  is  no  date  to  that,  is  there,  Sir!"  enquired  a  juror. 
"  There  is  no  date,  gentlemen,"  replied  Serjeant  Buzftus ;  "  hut 
I  am  instructed  to  say  that  it  waa  pmt  in  the  pblntifTs  parlour- 
window  juat  thifi  time  three  years.     I  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
jury  to  the  wording  of  this  document — ^'  Apartments  furnished  for 
a  aingle  gentleman  ! '     filrs.  Bardell'a  opinions  of  the  opposite  sex, 
geEtlemen,  were  derived  from  a  long  contemplation  of  the  inesttm- 
able  qualities  of  her  lost  husband.     She  had  no  fear—she  had  no 
dia trust — she  had  no  suspicion — aU  was  confidence  and  reliance. 
*itr.  Bardell,'  said  the  widow;  '  Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  honour 
—Mr,  Bardell  was   a  man  of  his  word — Mr.   Bardell  was  no 
deceiver — Mr.  Bardell  waa  once  a  single  gentleman  himself;  to 
angle  gentlemeu  I  look  for  protection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort, 
and  for  consolation— in  single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see 
eomething  to  remind  me  of  what  Mr.  Bardell  was,  when  he  first 
won  my  young  and  untried  affections ;  to  a  aingle  gentleman,  then, 
ahall  my  lodgings  he  let.'     Actuated  by  this  beautiful  and  touching 
impulse,  (among  the  best  impulses  of  our  imperfect  nature,  gentle- 
men,) the  lonely  and  desolate  widow  dried  her  tears,  furnished  her 
first  tioor,  caught  her  innocent  boy  to  her  maternal  bosom,  and 
put  the  bill  up  in  her  parlour- window.     Did  it  remain  there  long! 
J^"o.     The  serpent  was  on  the  watch,  the  train  was  laid,  the  mine 
Wafl  preparing,  the  sapper  and  miner  was  at  work.     Before  the  bill 
bad  been  in  the  parlour-window  three  days — three  days — gentlemen 
- — a  being,   erect   upon  two  legSj  and  bearing  all  the  outward 
ambiance  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  monster,  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Bardell'a  housa     He  enquired  within ;  he  took  the  lodgings  ; 
Qnd  on  the  very  next  day  he  entered  into  possession  of  tbe.\sv. 
This  man  was  Pickwick — jPickwick,  the  defendant." 

Seiyeant  Buzfuz^  who  bad  proceeded  with  sacYi  to\\3^s^'^1  ^"a-V 
Q  
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hifl  face  was  perfectly  crimson,  here  paused  for  breath.  Th* 
ailence  awoke  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh,  who  immediately  wroW 
down  something  with  a  pen  without  any  ink  in  it,  and  Icwked 
aniisuaUy  profonnti,  to  impresB  the  jury  with  the  belief  that  be 
always  thought  moat  deeply  with  hie  eyes  shut.  Serjeant  Buxfoj 
proceeded. 

"  Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  wiU  say  Uttle ;  the  Bubject  presents 
but  few  .^ttmctions ;  and  I,  gentlemen^  am  not  the  man,  nor  &re 
yoii,  gentlemen,  the  men,  to  deMght  in  the  contemplation  of  re- 
volting heartleseness,  and  of  systematic  villany." 

Here  Mn  Pickwick,  who  had  heen  writhing  in  silence  for  some 
time^  gave  a  violent  atart^  as  if  some  vague  idea  of  assaultiiif 
Serjeant  Buzfuz,  in  the  august  presence  of  justice  and  law, 
suggested  itself  to  hia  mind.  An  admonitory  geature  firom  Peiker 
restrained  him,  and  he  listened  to  the  learned  gentleman's;  continua- 
tion with  a  look  of  indignation,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the 
admiring  faces  of  Mrs.  Cluppins  and  Mib,  Bandera. 

"I  say  systematic  villany,  gentlemen,"  said  Serjeant  Burfoc, 
looking  through  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  talkiag  at  him  ;  "  and  when  i 
say  eystematio  viUany^  let  me  tell  the  defendant,  Pickwick,  if  lie 
be  in  court,  as  I  am  informed  he  ia,  that  it  would  have  been  iiion 
decent  in  him,  more  becoming,  in  better  judgment  and  in  better 
taste,  if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  me  tell  him,  gentlemen,  tha* 
any  gestures  of  dissent  or  disapprobation  in  which  he  may  indulge 
in  this  court  will  not  go  down  with  you  ;  that  you  will  know  how 
to  value  and  how  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  let  me  tell  him  further, 
as  my  lord  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  a  counsel,  in  the  diachnige 
of  his  duty  to  his  cOeut,  is  neither  to  be  intimidated  nor  bullied, 
nor  put  down  ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  either  the  one  or  tht 
other,  or  the  first,  or  the  last,  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  th* 
attempfcer,  be  he  plaintiff  or  be  he  defendant,  be  his  name  Pick- 
wick, or  it^oakes,  or  Stoakes,  or  Stiles,  or  Brown,  or  ThompsoD." 

This  little  divergence  from  the  subject  in  hand,  had  of  course 
the  intended  effect  of  turning  aU  eyes  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  Serjeant 
Buzfu2,  having  partially  recovered  from  the  state  of  moral  elevation 
into  which  he  had  lashed  hinmelf,  reaumed — 

"  I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pickwick 
continued  to  reside  constantly,  and  without  interruption  or  intCT- 
mission,  at  Mrs.  Baxdell's  house,  I  shalE  show  you  that  Mra. 
Bardell,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  waited  on  him,  attended  to 
his  comforts,  cooked  his  meals,  looked  out  hia  linen  for  the  washer- 
woman when  it  went  abroad,  daraed,  aired,  and  prepared  it  for 
wear,  when  it  came  home,  and,  in  short,  enjoyed  bis  fullest  tniat 
And  confidence.     I  abaU  show  you  that,  on  many  occaaiotiB,  he  gave 
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halfpence,  and  on  some  occaBions  even  aixpences,  to  her  little  boy ; 
and  I  sliall  prove  to  yoUj  by  a  witness  wkoae  teatimony  it  vrill  be 
impossible  for  my  learued  friend  to  weaken  or  contra  vert,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  patted  the  boy  on  the  head,  and,  after  enquiiiof 
whether  he  had  won  any  alle^  tors  or  commoners  lately  (both  of 
which  I  underatand  to  be  a  particular  species  of  marbles  mudi 
prized  by  the  youth  of  this  town),  made  use  of  this  remarkable  ex* 
pression — '  How  should  you  like  to  have  another  father  t  *     I  shall 
prove  to  you  farther,  gentlemen,  that  about  a  year  ago,  Pickwiok 
suddenly  began  to  absent  himself  from  home,  during  long  intervak, 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  gradually  breaking  off  from  my  client; 
but  I  shall  show  you  also,  that  his  resolution  was  not  at  that  time 
sufficiently  strong,  or  that  his  better  feeUugs  conquered,  if  better 
feelings  he  has-^or  that  the  charmfl  aud  accomplishments  of  my 
client  prevailed  over  hia  unmanly  intentions,  by  proving  to  you, 
that  on   one  occasion,   when  he  returned  from  the   country,  be 
distinctly  aud  in  terms,  offered  her  marriage :  previously  however, 
taking  special   care   that   there   should  be  no  witnesses  to  their 
solemn  ooutract ;  and  I  am  in  a  situation  to  prove  to  you,  on  the 
testimony  of  three  of  his  own  friends, — most  unwilling  witueasee, 
gentlemen — most  unwilling  witneaaea — that  on  that  morning  he 
was  discovered  by  them  holding  the  plaintiff  in  his  arms,  and 
Boothing  her  agitati(»n  by  his  caresses  and  endearments." 

A  visible  impression  was  produced  upon  the  auditors  by  this 
part  of  the  learned  Serjeant's  address.     Drawing  forth  two  very 

I  small  scraps  of  paper,  he  proceeded— 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.     Two  letters  hxn 

I  passed  between  these  parties,  letters  which  are  admitted  to  be  in 

f  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant,  and  which  speak  volumes  indeed 
Theae  letters,  too,  bespeak  the  character  of  the  man.     They  are 

'  not  open,  fervent,  eloquent  epistles,  breathing  nothing  but  the 
language  of  affectionate  attachment.  They  are  covert,  sly,  under- 
handed communicationa,  but,  fortunately,  far  more  conclusive  than 
if  couched  in  the  most  glowing  language  and  the  moat  poetit 
imagetj — letters  that  must  be  viewed  with  a  cautious  and  siispicioui 
ey^^^lettei-s  that  were  evidently  intended  at  the  time,  by  Pickwick, 
to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  parties  into  whose  bands  they 
might  falL  Let  me  read  the  fii-st :— '  Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock. 
Dear  Mrs.  B, — Chops  and  Tomata  sauce.  Youra,  PiCKWiol.' 
Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  1  Chops  and  Tomata  ssace. 
Youra,  Pickwick  !  Chops  1  Gracious  heavens  1  and  Tomata  sauce  1 
Gentlemen,  is  the  bapplne^  ^i  *  ^usitive  and  confiding  female  to 
be  trifled  away,  by  buc\i  aWliW^  ai\\"a?,c&  t^a  Ni3&«ifc\   Tt&\«xt  hu 

no  date  wbateTer,  w\i\ch  \am\Xafe\i  wis^\c«i^.--^^«aa^Tt..^.,\ 
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;  be  at  home  till  to-morrow.  Slow  coach.'  And  then  foUowa 
thifl  very  remarkable  espreesion — 'Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
the  warming-pan/  The  warming-pan !  Why,  gentlemen,  who 
does  trouble  himself  about  a  wanning-pant  When  was  the  peace 
of  mind  of  man  or  woman  broken  or  diBturbed  by  a  warming-pan, 
vhich  ifl  in  itself  a  harmless,  a  useful,  and  I  will  add,  gentlemen, 
a  comforting  article  of  domestic  furniture  t  Why  is  Mrs.  Bardell 
80  earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself  about  this  warming- 
pan,  unlesg  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case)  it  is  a  mere  cover  for  hidden 
fire — a  mere  Bubstitute  for  some  endearing  word  or  promise, 
agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  system  of  correspondence,  artfully  con- 
trived by  Pickwick  with  a  view  to  his  contemplated  desertion,  and 
which  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  explain  1  And  what  does  this 
allusion  to  the  slow  coach  mean  t  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  a 
reference  to  Rckwick  himself,  who  has  most  unquestionably  been 
Ei  criminally  slow  coach  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  bwt 
nrhose  apeed  will  now  be  very  unexpectedly  accelerated,  and 
^hoee  wheels,  gentlemen,  as  be  will  find  to  his  coet,  will  very  soon 
be  greased  by  you  ! " 

Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  paused  in  this  place,  to  see  whether  the 
jury  smiled  at  hia  joke ;  but  as  nobody  took  it  but  the  green  grocer, 
irhoee  sensitiTeneaa  on  the  subject  waa  very  probably  occasioned 
by  his  having  subjected  a  chaise-cart  to  the  process  in  question  on 
that  identical  morning,  the  learned  seijeant  considered  it  advisable 
bo  undergo  a  shght  relapse  into  the  dismals  before  he  concluded. 

*'  But  enough  of  this,  pntlemen,"  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Bu^fuz, 
^  it  is  difficult  to  smile  with  an  aching  heart ;  it  is  ill  jesting 
when  our  deepest  sympathies  are  awakened.  My  client's  hopes  and 
prospects  are  ruined,  and  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  her 
occupation  is  gone  indeed.  The  bill  is  down — hut  there  tb  no 
tenant.  EHgible  single  gentlemen  paas  and  repass — but  there  is 
no  invitation  for  them  to  enquire  within,  or  without.  All  is  gloom 
Mid  silence  in  the  house ;  even  the  voice  of  the  child  is  hushed ; 
bis  infant  sports  are  disregarded  when  his  mother  weeps ;  his 
*  alley  tore '  and  his  '  commoneys '  are  alike  neglected  ;  he  forgets 
Ihe  long  familiar  cry  of  *  knuckle  down,*  and  at  tip-cheese,  or  odd 
Uid  even,  his  hand  is  out.  But  Hckwick^  gentlemen,  Pickwick, 
the  ruthless  destroyer  of  this  domestic  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
Groawell- street — Pickwick,  who  has  choaked  up  the  well,  and 
thrown  aehea  on  the  sward — Pickwick,  who  comes  before  you 
to-day  with  his  heartless  tomata  sauce  and  warming-pans — Pick- 
wick still  rears  his  hearl  with  unblushing  efiftontftT^,  axvtL  ^aaifefc 
prithout  A  Bjgb  on  the  ruin  be  has  made.  I)a3nag,«&^  ^(e-Tol^XKiEkSJ^ — 
^Hr  djunMgeg  ia  the  only  punishment  wit\i  w\i\cii  ijovx  «mi  V\«X 
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him ;  the  only  recompenoe  you  can  award  to  my  client.  And  for 
tho^  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high-minded, 
a  right-feeling,  a  oonflcientiouB,  a  dispassionate,  a  sympathising, 
a  contemplative  jury  of  her  civilized  ooimtiyinen."  With  this 
beautiful  peroration,  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfiiz  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stare! eigh  woke  up, 

'*  Oall  Elizabeth  Olnppins,"  said  Seijeant  Buzfuz,  rising  ■ 
minute  afterwards,  with  renewed  vigour. 

The  nearest  naher  called  for  Elizabeth  Tuppina  ;  another  one, 
at  a  little  distance  oS^  demanded  Elizabeth  Jnpldns  ;  and  a  third 
roshed  in  a  breathless  state  into  Edng-street,  and  screamed  for 
Elizabeth  Mufhns  till  he  was  hoarse. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  CluppinB^  with  the  combined  aaaistance  of  Mrs. 
Bardell,  Mrs,  Sanders^  Mr.  Dodson,  and  Mr,  Fogg,  was  hoiated 
into  the  witness-box  ;  and  when  she  was  safely  perched  on  the  top 
step,  Mrs.  Bardell  stood  on  the  bottxim  one,  with  the  poeke^ 
handkerchief  and  pattens  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  bottle  that 
might  hold  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  smeUing  salts  in  the  other, 
ready  for  any  emergency.  Mrs.  Sanders,  whose  eyes  were  intently 
fijced  on  the  judge's  face,  planted  herself  close  by,  with  the  largf 
umbreila :  keeping  her  right  thumb  pressed  on  the  spring  with  u 
earnest  countenance,  as  if  she  were  fully  prepared  to  put  it  up  at  i 
moment's  notice. 

"Mrs.  Cluppins,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  "pray  compose  yoor* 
self,  ma'am  j  "  and,  of  course,  directly  Mrs.  Oluppina  was  desired 
to  compose  herself  she  sobbed  with  increased  vehemence,  and  gave 
divers  alarming  manifestations  of  an  approaching  fainting  fit,  or, 
as  she  afterwards  said,  of  her  feelings  beiag  too  many  for  her. 

"Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Oluppina  1'*  said  Serjeant  Budus,  aftc 
a  few  unimportant  queationa — "do  you  recollect  being  in  Mre. 
Bardell'a  back  one  pair  of  staira,  on  one  particular  morning  in  July 
last,  when  she  was  diisting  Mr.  Pickwick's  apartment  t  *' 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  and  Jury,  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins, 

"Mr.  Pickwick's  sitting-room  was  the  firat-fioor  front,  I 
belieTer' 

"Yes,  it  were,  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  the  back  room,  ma'am  ? "  inqoirwl 
the  little  Judge. 

"My  Lord  and  Jury,"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  with  intereatinj? 
agitation,  "  I  will  not  deceive  you." 

"You  had  better  not,  ma'am,"  said  the  little  Judge. 

"  I  was  there^"  Te&maeii  Mra.  Obiip^ins^  "  unbeknown  to  Mrs. 
Bardell ;  I  had  \)een  out  mt\i  ^  "V^yOift  \i«^<fcV  s;,«iTi.^'!SBx««^^^ft  \m 
thrm    pound   of  ted  Mdne^j  pet\a.\a»^  ^^ai^^  ^^  ^iJoi»fc  \fs«si. 
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uppense   ha'penny,   when  I   see    Mrs.    BardeH'B   street    door   on 
he  jar." 

"  On  the  what  1 "  exclaimed  the  little  Judge, 

'•  Partly  open,  my  Lord,"  said  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

"  She  said  on  the  jar,"  aaid  the  little  Judge,  with  a  cunning 
ook, 

"It's  all  the  ftame,  my  Lord,"  said  Serjeant  Snubbin,  The 
ittle  Judge  looked  doubtful,  and  eaid  he'd  make  a  note  of  it  Mrs. 
31uppiii8  then  resume  il — 

**  I  walked  in,  gentlemen,  just  to  say  good  mornin',  and  went 
A  a  penniBcuoiis  manner  up  stairs,  and  into  the  back  room, 
jrentlemen,  there  was  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  front  room, 
ind— " 

"And  you  listened,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Oluppins,"  said  Serjeant 
Biizfuz^ 

*'  Beggin'  your  pardon,  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins,  in  a  majestic 
aanner,  "  I  would  acom  the  haction.  The  voices  was  veiy  loud, 
5ir,  and  forced  themselves  upon  my  ear." 

"  Wellj  Mrs,  Cluppins,  you  were  not  listening,  but  you  heard 
he  Toioes.     Was  one  of  those  Toioea  Mr,  Pickwick's  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  were,  Sir." 

And  Mrs,  Cluppins,  after  distinctly  stating  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
iddressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Bardell,  repeated  by  slow  degrees,  and 
)y  dint  of  many  questions,  the  convereation  with  which  our  readers 
tre  already  acquainted. 

The  Jury  looked  auapicioufl,  and  Mr,  Serjeant  Buzfuz  smiled 
ind  sat  down.  They  looked  positively  awful  when  Serjeant 
inubbin  intuoaated  that  he  should  not  cross-examine  the  witness, 
or  Mr.  Pickwick  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  due 
o  her  to  eay,  that  her  account  was  in  aubatance  correct. 

Mrs.  Cluppins  having  once  broken  the  ice,  thought  it  a  very 
avourabie  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  short  dissertation  on  her 
►wn  domestic  affairs  ;  so  she  straightway  proceeded  to  inform  the 
sourt  that  she  was  the  mother  of  eight  children  at  that  present 
ipeaking,  and  that  she  entertained  confident  expectations  of 
)re6eDting  Mr.  Cluppins  with  a  ninth,  somewhere  about  that  day 
iix  months.  At  this  interesting  point,  the  little  judge  interposed 
nost  irajseibly ;  and  the  effect  of  the  interposition  was,  that  both 
he  worthy  lady  and  IMre,  Sanders  were  politely  taken  out  of  ooart, 
mder  the  escort  of  Mr.  Jackson,  without  further  parley. 

"  Nathaniel  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin. 

"  Here  1 "   replied  a  feeble  voice.     And  Mr.  Winkle   entered 
he  witness-box,  &nd  having  been  duly  sworn,  bowetV  U>  \Jtit  ^\A^ 
nth  consfderabJe  deference. 
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-rply,  in  aclfflP 


"Don't  look  at  me,  Sir,"  said  the  judge,  sharply, 
ledgment  of  the  salute  ;  '*look  at  the  jury." 

Mr.  Winkle  oheyed  the  mandate,  aud  looked  at  the  place  when 
he  thought  tt  most  probable  tlie  jury  might  be ;  for  seeing  inj 
thing  ill  hia  then  state  of  iuteUectual  oom  plication  was  vholly  oul 
of  the  quefition. 

Mr.  Winkle  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Skimpin,  who,  being  i 
promifiing  young  man  of  two  or  three*  aud  forty,  was  of  coore 
anxious  to  confuse  a  witness  who  was  Dotnriously  predisposed  U 
favour  of  the  other  Bide,  as  much  as  he  could. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  "  have  the  goodness  to  let  hi 
Lordship  and  the  jury  know  what  your  name  is,  will  you  fane 
Mr.  Skimpin  inclined  his  head  on  one  side  to  listen  with  grc«1 
sharpness  to  the  answer,  and  glanced  at  the  jury  meanwhile,  as  il 
to  imply  that  he  rather  expected  Mr.  Winkle's  natural  taste  fa 
perjury  would  induce  him  to  give  some  name  which  did  not  beloo( 
to  him. 

"  Winkle,"  replied  the  witness. 

"  What's  your  Christian  name,  Sir  f "  angrily  inquired  the  li£til 
judge. 

"Nathaniel,  Sir." 

**  Daniel,- — any  other  name  T " 

**  Nathaniel,  Sir- — my  Lord,  I  mean." 

**  Nathaniel  Daniel,  or  Danid  Nathaniel  1 ' 

*'  No,  my  Lord,  only  Nathaniei~not  Daniel  at  all." 

"What  did  you  tell  me  it  was  Daniel  for,  then,  Sir!''  inqn 
the  judge. 

"  I  didn't,  my  Lord,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

'*  You  did,  Sir,"  replied  the  judge,  with  a  severe  frown, 
could  I  have  got  Daniel  on  my  notes,  unless  you  told  me  so,  SkW 

This  argument  was,  of  course,  unanswerable. 

"  Mr.  Winkle  has  rather  a  ehort  memory,  my  Lord,"  InterpoiB 
Mr.  Skimpin,  with  another  glance  at  the  jury.  "  We  shall  fifl 
meauB  to  refresh  it  before  we  have  quite  done  with  him,  I  dsi 

"  You  had  better  be  careful.  Sir,"  said  the  little  judge,  witil 
sinister  look  at  the  witness. 

Poor  Mr.  Winkle  bowed,  and  endeavoured  to  feign  an  eaainei 
of  manner,  which,  in  bis  then  state  of  conftusion,  gave  hun  ratbl 
the  air  of  a  diaconcerted  pickpocket. 

•'  Now,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  "attend  to  me,  if  JO 

p/e&se,  Sir  ;  and  let  me  Tfccommead  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  b« 

w  mind  Ms  LordaMp**  inj\mcV\o^v&  \fi  "Vse,  (jaac^'TC^..    \  V^Vifiye,  ^ou  il 

«  paj-ticular  friead  of  ^t,  Yv^£:w'\^  \Xi%  ^^ii^a^TwVo^  i^M^TiskN 
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"  I  have  known  Mr.  Pickwick  now,  as  well  as  I  recollect  at 
lifl  moment,  nearly — " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  not  evade  the  question.  Are  you,  or 
«  you  not,  a  particular  friend  of  the  defendant's  1 " 

"  I  was  just  about  to  say,  that — " 

"Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  answer  my  question,  Sirl" 

"  K  you  don't  answer  the  question,  you'll  be  committed,  Sir," 
terposed  the  little  Judge,  looking  over  his  note-book. 

"  Come,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  "  yes  or  no,  if  you  please." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  repUed  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  Yes,  you  are.  And  why  couldn't  you  say  that  at  once,  Sir  1 
erhaps  you  know  the  plaintiff  too  ?    Hi,  Mr.  Winkle  ? " 

"I  don't  know  her ;  I've  seen  her." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  her,  but  you've  seen  her  1  Now,  have 
le  goodness  to  tell  the  gentle&en  of  the  jury  what  you  mean  by 
iflrf,  Mr.  Winkle." 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  not  intimate  with  her,  but  I  have  seen  her 
hen  I  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  Goswell-street." 

"  How  often  have  you  seen  her,  Sir  1 " 

"How  often  1" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Winkle,  how  often  1  111  repeat  the  question  for  you 
dozen  times,  if  you  require  it.  Sir."  And  the  learned  gentleman, 
ith  a  firm  and  steady  frown,  placed  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and 
flailed  suspiciously  to  the  jury. 

On  this  question  tiiere  arose  the  edifying  brow-beating, 
ostomary  on  such  points.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Winkle  said  it  was 
oite  impossible  for  him  to  say  how  many  times  he  had  seen  Mrs. 
ardell.  Then  he  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  her  twenty  times,  to 
hich  he  replied,  "Certainly, — more  than  that."  Then  he  was 
iked  whether  he  hadn't  seen  her  a  hundred  times — whether  he 
»uldn't  swear  that  he  had  seen  her  more  than  fifty  times — 
hether  he  didn't  know  that  he  had  seen  her  at  least  seventy -five 
mes,  and  so  forth  ;  the  satisfactory  conclusion  which  was  arrived 
;,  at  last,  being — that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself,  and 
ind  what  he  was  about.  The  witness  having  been  by  these 
eans  reduced  to  the  requisite  ebb  of  nervous  perplexity,  the 
amination  was  continued  as  follows — 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  you  remember  calling  on  the  defendant 
ickwick  at  these  apartments  in  the  plaintiff's  house  in  Gk)swell- 
reet,  on  one  particular  morning,  in  the  month  of  July  last  ? " 

"Yes,  Ida" 

"  Were  you  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  &  friend  «:^  ^3b^ 
me  of  Tupmstn,  and  another  of  the  name  of  Suodg;njtt^^^ 
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**  Are  the?  here?" 

"Yea,  they  are" — replied  Mr.  Winkle,  looking  very  earn^j 
towarda  the  spot  where  his  friends  were  stationed. 

"  Pray  attend  to  me,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  never  mind  your  frienda" 
— said  Mr,  Skimpin,  with  another  eipressiTe  look  at  the  jiny. 
"They  muBt  tell  their  atories  without  any  preriouB  consul tatioa 
with  you,  if  none  has  yet  taken  plaoe  (another  look  at  the  juiy). 
Now,  Sir,  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  you  saw  on  entering 
the  defendant's  room,  on  this  particular  morning.  Oome;  oat 
with  it,  Sir ;  we  must  have  it,  sooner  or  later" 

"  The  defendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  holding  the  plaintiff  in  hii 
arms,  with  his  hands  clasping  her  waiet,"  replied  Mr,  Winkle  with 
natural  hesitation,  *'  and  the  plaintiff  appeared  to  have  fainted  away," 

"  Did  you  hear  the  defendant  eay  anything  ? " 

"  I  heard  him  call  Mrs.  Bardell  a  good  creature,  and  I  heard 
him  ask  her  to  compose  herself,  for  what  a  situation  it  was,  if  any 
body  should  come,  or  words  to  that  effect/* 

"  JSTow,  Mr,  Winkle,  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask  you, 
and  I  heg  you  to  bear  in  mind  his  lordship's  caution.  Will  you 
undertake  to  swear  that  Pickwick,  the  defendant,  did  not  say  on 
the  occasion  in  question—  *  My  dear  Mrs.  Bardell,  you're  a  good 
creature ;  compose  yourself  to  this  situation,  for  to  this  situatiofi 
you  must  come,'  or  words  to  that  effect  1 " 

« I — I  didn't  understand  him  so,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
astounded  at  this  ingenious  dove- tailing  of  the  few  words  he  had 
heard.  "  I  was  on  the  ataircaae,  and  couldn't  hear  distinctly  j  the 
impression  on  my  mind  is — " 

"The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  want  none  of  the  impressions  OB 
your  mindj  Mr.  Winkle,  which  I  fear  would  be  of  little  service  t» 
honest,  straight- forward  men,"  interposed  Mr.  Skimpin.  "Yon 
were  on  the  staircase,  and  didn't  distinctly  hear ;  but  you  will  aot 
swear  that  Pickwick  did  not  make  use  of  the  expressions  I  haw 
quoted  1     Do  I  imderetand  that  J " 

"Ifo,  I  will  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle;  and  down  sat  Mr. 
Skimpin  with  a  triumphant  countenance. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  case  had  not  gone  off  in  so  particularly  happy  i 
manner,  up  to  this  point,  that  it  could  very  well  afford  to  haw 
any  additional  suapicion  cast  upon  it.  But  as  it  could  afford  to 
be  placed  in  a  rather  better  light,  if  possible,  Mr.  Phunky  rose  fof 
the  purpose  of  getting  something  important  out  of  Mr.  Winkle  in 
cross- examination  Whether  he  did  get  anything  important  out 
of  him,  will  immediately  appear. 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Winkle^"  said  Mr.  Phunky,  "  that  Mr.  Pickwi*i 
H  not  a  young  maaV 
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'Oh  no,"  replied  Mr,  Winkle ;  "  old  enough  to  be  my  father  " 

"  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  have  known  Mn 
Pickwick  a  long  time.  Had  you  ever  any  reason  to  suppose  or 
telieve  that  he  was  about  to  be  married  1 " 

"  Oh  no ;  certainly  not ; "  replied  Mr.  Winkle  with  bo  much 
Rgemess,  that  Mr.  Phunky  ought  to  have  got  him  out  of  the 
lox  with  all  poBeihle  dispatch.  Lawyers  hold  that  there  are  two 
^da  of  particularly  bad  witnesses  :  a  reluctant  witneea,  and  a  too- 
rilling  witneaa;  it  waa  Mr.  Winkle's  fate  to  figure  in  both  characters. 

"  I  wiU  even  go  further  than  this,  Mr,  Winkle/'  continued  Mr, 
Chunky  in  a  most  Bmooth  and  complacent  manner.  "Did  you 
iver  see  anything  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  manner  and  conduct  towards 
he  opposite  sex  to  induce  yon  to  believe  that  he  ever  contemplated 
(latrimooy  of  late  years,  in  any  case  1 " 
,    "  Oh  no;  certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"Has  hia  behaviour,  when  females  have  been  in  the  case, 
Iways  been  that  of  a  man,  who,  having  attained  a  pretty  advanced 
period  of  life,  content  witii  hia  own  occupations  and  amusements, 
reata  them  only  as  a  father  might  his  daughters?" 

"  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the  fulness 
f  hia  heart  *'  That  is — yes— oh  yes — certainly." 
^  "You  have  never  known  anything  in  his  behaviour  towards 
fca.  Bardell,  or  any  other  female,  in  the  least  degree  auspicious  1 " 
ftid  Mr.  Phunky,  preparing  to  sit  down,  for  Serjeant  Snnbbin  waa 
irioking  at  him. 

I  "N — n — no,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  "except  on  one  trifling 
iccasioo,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  he  easily  explained." 
,  Now,  if  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Phunky  had  sat  down  when 
[erjeant  Snubbin  winked  at  him,  or  if  Serjeant  Buzfuz  had 
lopped  this  irregular  cro^a-examination  at  the  outset  (which  he 
;new  better  than  to  do ;  observing  Mr.  Winkle's  anxiety,  and  well 
(Dowing  it  would,  in  ail  probability,  lead  to  something  serviceable 
p  him),  this  unfortunate  admission  woidd  not  have  been  elicited. 
Jhe  moment  the  words  fell  from  Mr,  Winkle's  lips,  Mr.  Phunky 
At  down,  and  Seijeant  Snubbin  rather  hastily  told  him  he  might 
^ve  the  box,  which  Mr.  Winkle  prepared  to  do  Vfith  great  readi- 
|iB88,  when  Seijeant  Buzfuz  stopped  him. 

I  "Stay,  Mr.  Winkle — stay,"  saiid  Sezjeant  Buzfuz,  "will  your 
f>itlBhip  have  the  goodness  to  ask  him,  what  thia  one  instance  of 
lispicioua  behaviour  towards  females  on  the  part  of  thia  gentleman, 
rho  ia  old  enough  to  he  his  father,  was  1 " 

"  You  hear  what  the  learned  counsel  says,  Sir,"  observed  the 
bdge,  turning  to  the  miserable  and  agonized  Mr.  Winkle 
f  Deacribe  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer." 
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"  My  lord,"  aaid  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  with  anxiety,  "  I — I'd 
rather  not." 

"  Perhaps,  bo,"  said  the  little  judge  ;  "but  you  must." 

Amid  the  profound  ailenoe  of  the  whole  court,  Mr.  Winkle 
faltered  out,  that  the  trifling  circumstance  of  Buspicion  waa  Mr. 
Pickwick's  being  found  in  a.  lady^a  sleeping  apartmeat  at  midnight, 
which  had  terminated,  he  believedj  in  the  breaking  off  of  the 
projected  marriage  of  the  lady  in  queatioiij  and  led,  he  knew,  to 
the  whole  party  being  forcibly  carried  before  George  Nupldiu, 
Esq.,  magistrate  and  juatice  of  the  peace,  for  the  borough  d 
Ipswich  t 

"  You  may  leave  the  box,  Sir,"  add  Serjeaat  Snubbiiu  Mr.' 
Winkle  did  leave  the  box,  and  ruflhed  with  delirious  haste  to  the 
George  and  Vulture,  where  he  was  dkcovcred  some  houra  after,  by 
the  waiter^  groaning  in  a  hollow  and  dismal  manner,  with  his  bead 
buried  beneath  the  Bofa  cushionB. 

Tracy  Tupman,  and  Augustus  Snodgrass,  were  severally  called 
into  the  box  ;  both  corroborated  the  testimony  of  their  unhappy 
friend;  and  each  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation  by 
exceisive  badgering:. 

Susannah  Sanders  was  then  called,  and  examined  by  Seqeanl 
Buzfiiz,  and  cross-examined  by  Seijeant  Snubbin.  Had  always 
aaid  and  believed  that  Mr.  Pickwick  would  marry  Mrs.  Bardell; 
knew  that  Mrs.  Bardell'B  being  engaged  to  Mr,  Pickwick  was  thfl 
current  topic  of  convereation  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  tha 
fainting  in  July ;  had  been  told  it  herself  by  Mrs.  Mudberry  w^liich 
kept  a  mangle,  and  Mrs.  Bunkin  which  clear-starched,  but  did  not 
aee  either  Mrs.  Mudberry  or  Mrs.  Bunkin  in  raurt.  Had  heard 
Mr,  Pickwick  ask  the  little  boy  how  he  should  like  to  have 
another  father.  Did  not  know  that  Iklra.  Bardell  was  at  th»t 
time  keeping  company  with  the  baker,  but  did  know  that  th( 
baker  was  then  a  single  man  and  is  now  married.  Couldn't  swear 
that  Mrs.  BardeU  was  not  very  fond  of  the  baker,  but  8houl(i 
think  that  the  baker  waa  not  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Bardell,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  married  somebody  elsei  Thought  Mrs.  Bardell 
fainted  away  on  the  morning  m  July,  because  Mr.  Pickwick  asked 
her  to  name  the  day ;  knew  that  she  (witness)  fainted  away  stoitf 
dead  when  Mr.  Sanders  asked  her  to  name  the  day,  and  beheved 
that  everybody  as  called  herself  a  lady  would  do  the  same,  undff 
similar  cinnmiBtances.  Heard  Mr.  Pickwick  ask  the  boy  tkj 
question  about  the  marble.8,  but  upon  her  oath  *lid  not  know  iht\ 
difference  between  an  alley  tor  and  a  conomoney. 

By  the  Ootjbt — During  the  period  of  her  keeping  compaD/ 
with  Mr.  SanderB  bad  TOofcWoi  Wr«  letters,  like  other  ladiei.    I> 
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liie  oourse  of  their  correspondenoe  Mr.  Sanders  had  often  called 
lier  a  "  duck,"  but  never  "  chops,"  or  "  tomata  sauce."  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  ducks.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  as  fond 
}f  chops  and  tomata  sauce,  he  might  have  called  her  that,  as  a 
term  of  affection. 

Seijeant  Buzfuz  now  rose  with  more  importance  than  he  had 
jret  exhibited,  if  that  were  possible,  and  vociferated  "  Call  Samuel 
WeUer." 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  call  Samuel  Weller,  for  Samuel 
teller  stepped  briskly  into  the  box  the  instant  his  name  was 
pronounced ;  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  his  arms  on  the 
ndl,  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bar,  and  a  comprehensive  survey 
>f  the  bench  with  a  remarkably  cheerful  and  lively  aspect 

"  What's  your  name.  Sir  1 "  enquired  the  judge. 

"  Sam  Weller,  my  Lord,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"Do  you  spell  it  with  a  *V'  or  a  'W'?"  enquired  the 
fudge. 

"That  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller,  my 
Lord,"  replied  Sam,  "  I  never  had  occasion  to  spell  it  more  than 
moe  or  twice  in  my  life,  but  I  spells  it  with  a  *  V.' " 

Here  a  voice  in  the  gallery  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Quite  right  too, 
3amivel ;  quite  right.  Put  it  down  a  we,  my  Lord,  put  it  down 
I  we." 

"Who  is  that,  that  dares  to  address  the  Court)"  said  the 
ittle  Judge,  looking  up,  "  Usher." 

"Yes,  my  Lord," 

**  Bring  that  person  here  instantly." 

"Yes,  my  Lord." 

But  as  the  usher  didn't  find  the  person,  he  didn't  bring  him ; 
lad,  after  a  great  commotion,  all  the  people  who  had  got  up  to 
jooi.  for  the  culprit,  sat  down  again.  The  little  Judge  turned  to 
die  witness  as  soon  as  his  indignation  would  allow  him  to  speak, 
md  said — . 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  was,  Sirf" 

"  I  rayther  suspect  it  was  my  father,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ? "  said  the  Judge. 

"  No,  I  don't,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sam,  staring  right  up  into  the 
lantern  in  the  roof  of  the  Court. 

"  If  you  could  have  pointed  him  out,  I  would  have  committed 
him  instantly,"  said  the  Judge.  [Sam  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
snd  turned,  with  unimpaired  cheerfulness  of  countenance,  towards 
Seijeant  Buzfiiz. 

«  Now,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfus. 

"Now,  Sir,"  repUed  Sam. 
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"  I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  tht 
defendant  in  this  case.     Speak  up,  if  you  please,  Mr,  Weller." 

"  I  mean  to  speak  up,  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  •*  I  am  in  the  serrioi 
o'  that  'ere  genl'man,  and  a  wery  good  service  it  is." 

"Little  to  do,  and  plenty  to  get,  I  suppose?"  said  Seijwnt 
fiuzfuz,  with  jocularity. 

**  Oh,  quite  enough  to  get.  Sir,  as  the  soldier  said  ven  they 
ordered  him  three  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,"  repKed  Sam. 

"You  must  not  tell  ua  what  the  soldier,  or  any  other  min, 
said,  Sir,"  interposed  the  Judge,  "  it'a  not  evidence.** 

"  Wery  good,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sam 

*'  Do  you  reooliect  anything  particular  happening  on  the  moni- 
ing  when  yoii  were  firat  engaged  by  the  defendant,  eh,  Mr.  Weller  V 
said  Serjeant  Bozfuz. 

"Yea  I  da,  Sir,"  repUed  Sam. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  jury  what  it  was." 

"  I  had  a  reg'lar  new  fit  out  o'  clothes  that  mornin',  genTmeo 
of  the  jury,^'  said  Sam,  "and  that  was  a  wery  partickler  md 
uncommon  circumstance  vith  me  in  those  days," 

Hereupon  there  was  a  general  laugh  ;  and  the  little  Judge, 
looking  with  an  angry  countenance  over  his  desk,  said,  "  You  had 
better  be  careful,  Sir," 

**  So  Mr.  Pickwick  said  at  the  time,  my  Lord,"  replied  San, 
"  and  I  was  wery  careful  o^  that  'ere  suit  o'  clothes ;  wery  careftl 
indeed,  my  Lord." 

The  Judge  looked  sternly  at  Sam  for  full  two  minutes,  bat 
Sam's  features  were  bo  perfectly  calm  and  serene  that  be  buH 
nothing,  and  motioned  Serjeant  Buzfuz  to  proceed. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Weller,"  eaid  Serjeant  Buzfiu, 
folding  hia  anna  emphatically,  and  turning  half  round  to  the  juir, 
as  if  in  mute  assurance  that  he  would  bother  the  vritness  yet— 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Weller,  that  you  saw  nothing  d 
this  fainting  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  arms  of  th« 
defendant,  which  you  have  heard  described  by  the  witnesses  1 " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Sam,  "  I  was  in  the  passage  *till  Aej 
called  me  up,  and  then  the  old  lady  wg£  not  there." 

"  NoWj  attend,  Mr,  Weller,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfiiz,  dipping « 
large  pen  into  the  inkstand  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  fr^v 
ening  Sam  with  a  show  of  taking  down  his  answer.  "  Yon  we« 
in  the  passage  and  yet  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  forwanl 
Have  you  a  iM=ir  of  eyes,  Mr.  Weller  I " 

"Yes,  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes,"  replied  Sam,  "and  that's  just  it 
If  they  W08  a  pair  o'  patent  double  miUion  magnifyin'  gas  mid* 
Kopea  of  heitra  powCT»  p^iajg*  I  mv^ht  be  able  to  see  through  i 
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light  o'  stairs  and  a  deal  door ;  but  bein'  only  eyes  yoa  see,  my 
irision's  limited." 

At  this  answer,  which  was  delivered  without  the  slightest  ap- 
learance  of  irritation,  and  with  the  most  complete  simplicity  and 
quanimity  of  manner,  the  spectators  tittered,  the  little  Judge 
miled,  and  Seijeant  Buzfuz  looked  particularly  foolish.  After  a 
hort  consultation  with  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  learned  Seijeant 
igain  turned  towards  Sam,  and  said,  with  a  painful  effort  to  oon- 
«al  his  vexation,  "  Now,  Mr.  Weller,  111  ask  you  a  question  on 
another  point,  if  you  please." 

"If  you  fdease.  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  with  the  utmost  good- 
lumour. 

"  Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bardell's  house,  one  night 
n  November  last  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  wery  well." 

"Oh,  you  do  remember  that,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Seqeant 
Buzfiiz,  recovering  his  spirits,  "  I  thought  we  should  get  at  some- 
Mng  at  last." 

"  I  rayther  thought  that,  too,  Sir,"  replied  Sam ;  and  at  this 
he  spectators  tittered  again. 

"  Well ;  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little  talk  about  this 
trial — eh,  Mr.  Weller  1 "  said  Seijeant  Buzfuz,  looking  knowingly 
\i  the  jury. 

"  I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent ;  but  we  did  get  a  talkin'  about 
bhe  trial,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh  you  did  get  a  talking  about  the  trial,"  said  Serjeant 
Buzfuz,  brightening  up  with  the  anticipation  of  some  important 
iiflcoveiy.  "  Now  what  passed  about  the  trial ;  will  you  have  the 
joodness  to  teU  us,  Mr.  Weller  ? " 

"Yith  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "Arter  a 
few  unimportant  obserwations  from  the  two  wirtuous  females  as 
las  been  examined  here  to-day,  the  ladies  gets  into  a  very  great 
itate  o'  admiration  at  the  honorable  conduct  of  Mr.  Dodson  and 
Fogg — them  two  gen'l'men  as  is  settin'  near  you  now."  This,  of 
nurse,  drew  general  attention  to  Dodson  and  Fogg,  who  looked 
IS  virtuous  as  possible. 

"The  attomies  for  the  plaintifE^"  said  Mr.  Seijeant  Buzfuz, 
''well  they  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  honorable  conduct  of 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  attomies  for  the  plaintiff,  did 
they?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sam,  "  they  said  what  a  wery  gen'rous  thing  it 
was  o'  them  to  have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  to  charge 
lothin'  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr.  Pickwick." 

At  this  very  unexpected  reply,  the  spectators  tittered  a^guiL^ 
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and  Dodaon  and  Fogg,  turning  very  red,  leant  over  to  Serjeant 
BuzfiLC,  and  iu  a  hurried  manner  whispered  Bometbiag  in  his  ear. 

"You  are  qiiite  right,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz  aloud,  with 
affected  composure.  "  It's  perfectly  useless,  my  Lord,  attempting 
to  get  at  any  evidence  through  the  impenetrable  stupidity  of  this 
witness.  I  will  not  trouble  the  court  by  asking  him  any  mora 
questions.     Stand  down.  Sir.** 

"Would  any  other  genTman  like  to  aak  me  anythinM"  m- 
quired  Sam,  taking  up  hifl  hat,  and  lookuig  round  most  deliber- 
ately. 

"Not  I,  Mr.  Weller,  thank  you,"  said  Serjeant  Snuhlii, 
laughing. 

"You  may  go  down,  Sir,"  said  Serjeant  Bmrfiiz,  waving  hii 
hand  impatiently.  Sam  went  down  accordingly,  after  doing 
Messn.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  case  m  much  harm  ajs  he  conveniently 
could,  and  saying  just  aa  little  respecting  Mi.  Pickwick  aa  might 
be,  which  was  precisely  the  object  he  had  had  in  view  all  along. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  admit,  my  Lord,"  aaid  Serjeant 
Snubbin,  "  if  it  will  aave  the  examination  of  another  witness,  thut 
Mr.  Pickwick  has  retire<i  from  business,  and  is  a  gentleman  rf 
considerable  independent  property." 

"  Very  wellj*'  Baid  Serjeant  Buzfiiz,  putting  in  the  two  letten 
for  the  clerk  to  read,  "  Then  that's  my  case,  my  Lord." 

Serjeant  Snubbin  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  and  a  v^ery  long  and  a  very  emphatic  address  he  delivered, 
in  which  he  bestowed  the  highest  poesiblo  eulogiums  on  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  inasmuch  aa  our  readers  are 
far  better  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  that  gentleman's 
merits  and  deserts,  than  Serjeant  Snubbin  could  possibly  be,  wc 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  learned 
gentleman's  observations.  He  attempted  to  show  that  the  letteu 
which  liad  been  exhibited,,  merely  related  to  Mr.  Pickwiok'i 
dinner,  or  to  the  preparations  for  receiving  him  in  hia  apartments 
on  his  return  fi-om  some  country  excnrsion.  It  is  sutKcient  to  add 
in  general  terms,  that  he  did  the  beet  he  could  for  Mr.  Pickwick , 
and  the  best,  as  every  body  knows,  on  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  old  adage,  could  do  no  more. 

Mr.  Justice  Staroleigh  summed  up,  in  the  old-estabUshed  ud 
moat  approved  form.  He  read  aa  much  of  his  notes  to  the  jury  a^ 
he  could  decipher  on  ao  short  a  notice,  and  made  nmuing  comments 
on  the  evidence  aa  he  went  along.  If  Mrs.  Bardell  waa  right,  ii 
was  perfectly  clear  Mr.  Pick\dck  was  wrong,  and  if  they  thou^t 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Oluppina  worthy  of  credence  they  would 
beiieve  it^  and,  if  they  didn't » wb.y  they  wouldn't.     If  they  wenn 
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fttisfied  that  a  breach  of  pronuBe  of  marriage  had  been  oommitted, 
hey  would  find  for  the  plaintiff  with  such  damages  as  they  thou^t 
iroper ;  and  i^  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  them  that  no 
iromise  of  marriage  had  ever  been  given,  they  would  find  for  the 
efendant  with  no  damages  at  all  The  jury  then  retired  to  their 
rivate  room  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  the  Judge  retired  to  hU 
rivate  room,  to  refresh  himself  with  a  mutton  chop  and  a  glass  of 
herry. 

An  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed ;  the  jury  came  back,  and 
he  judge  was  fetched  in.  Mr.  Pickwick  put  on  his  spectacles, 
nd  gazed  at  the  foreman  with  an  agitated  coimtenance  and  a 
uickly  beating  heart 

"  Grentlemen,"  said  the  individual  in  black,  "  are  you  all  agreed 
ipon  your  verdict  ? " 

"We  are,"  replied  the  foreman. 

"Do  you  find  for  the  plaintiff^  gentlemen,  or  for  the  de- 
Bndant  1 " 

"  For  the  plaintiff." 

"  With  what  damages,  gentlemen  % " 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  off  his  spectacles,  carefully  wiped  the  glasses, 
9lded  them  into  the  case,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket ;  then  having 
lawn  on  his  gloves  with  great  nicety,  and  stared  at  the  foreman 
11  the  while,  he  mechanically  followed  Mr.  Perker  and  the  blue 
ag  out  of  court. 

They  stopped  in  a  side  room  while  Perker  paid  the  court  fees ; 
nd  here  Mr.  Pickwick  was  joined  by  his  friends.  Here,  too,  he 
Qcountered  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  rubbing  their  hands  with 
very  token  of  outward  satiafaetion. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Dodson,  for  self  and  partner. 

"  You  imagine  youll  get  your  costs,  don't  you,  gentlemen  1 " 
ud  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Fogg  said  they  thought  it  rather  probable ;  and  Dodson  smiled, 
nd  said  they'd  try. 

"  You  may  try,  and  try,  and  try  again,  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
^ogg,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  vehemently,  "  but  not  one  farthing  of 
oets  or  damages  do  you  ever  get  from  me,  if  I  spend  the  rest  of 
ly  existence  in  a  debtor's  prison." 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  said  Dodson,  "  You'll  think  better  of  that,  before 
ext  term,  Mr.  Pickwick," 

"He,  he,  he!  We'll  soon  see  about  that,  Mr.  Pickwick," 
rinned  Fogg. 

Speechless  with  indignation.  Mr.  Pickwick  allowed  Vnx&MVL  \a 
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be  led  by  bis  BoHcitor  and  friends  to  the  door,  and  there  aflsisted 
into  a  hackney-eoaeh,  which  had  been  fetched  for  the  purpose,  bj 
the  ever  watchful  Sam  Weller, 

Sara  had  put  up  the  steps,  and  was  preparing  to  jump  upoo  tfu 
box,  when  he  felt  himself  gently  touched  on  the  shoulder ;  and, 
looking  round,  his  father  stood  before  Mm.  The  old  gentlemao'i 
countenance  wore  a  mournful  expreBsion,  aa  he  shook  his  hed 
gravely  and  said,  in  warning  accents — 

"I  know'd  what  'ud  come  o'  this  here  mode  o'  doin  bianaB. 
Oh  Sammy,  Sammy,  vy  worn't  there  &  alleybi ! " 


OHAPTEE  XXXIT. 

m  WHICH    ME.  PICfKWIOK:   THINKS   HE  HAD  BETTKK  OO  TO  BAIH|J 
AND    GM>Ka    ACCOEDlNGLy. 

"  But  surely,  my  dear  Sir/'  aaid  little  Perker,  as  he  stood  in  Mr. 
Pickwick's  apartment  on  the  morning  after  the  trial — "  Surely  you 
don't  really  mean — reaUy  and  seriously  now,  and  initation  apart— 
that  you  won't  pay  these  coeta  and  damages  t " 

"  Not  one  halfpenny,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  firmly ;  "  not  one  Bitf 
penny." 

"  Hooroar  for  the  principle,  as  the  money-lender  said  ven  he 
vouldn^t  renew  the  bill,"  observed  Mr.  Weller,  who  was  clearing 
away  the  breakfast  things. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  have  the  goodneaa  to  step  dotm 
stairs." 

"  Oert'nly,  Sir/'  replied  Mr.  Weller  j  and  acting  on  Mr.  Pickwicti 
gentle  hint,  Sam  retired. 

"  Ko,  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  seriouBneaB  d 
manner,  "  my  friends  here,  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  frun 
this  determination,  but  without  avail  I  shall  employ  myself « 
UBual,  until  the  opposite  party  have  the  power  of  iasumg  a  legil 
process  of  execution  against  me;  and  if  they  are  vile  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  to  arrest  my  person,  I  shall  yidd 
myself  up  with  perfect  cheerfulness  and  content  of  heart.  Wlw 
can  they  do  this  1 " 

"  They  can  issue  execution,  my  dear  Sir,  for  the  amount  of  the 
damages  and  taxed  costs,  next  term,"  replied  Perker,  "just  tire 
months  hence,  my  dear  Sir." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  UntO  that  time,  my  dotf 
fellow,  let  me  hear  no  moie  oC  Uvq  matter.     And  now,"  coDtiaucii 
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M-T.  Pickwick,  looking  round  on  his  friends  with  a  good-humoured 
mnile,  and  a  sparkle  In  the  eye  which  no  spectacles  could  dim  or 
conceal,  ''  the  only  question  in,  Where  shall  we  go  to  nextT' 

IMr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgraaa  were  too  umch  aflfected  by  their 
friend's  heroism  to  offer  any  reply.  Mr.  ^Vinkle  had  not  yet 
BuflSciently  recovered  the  recollection  of  his  evideuce  at  the  trial, 
to  make  any  obBervation  on  any  subject,  bo  Mr.  Pickwick  paused 
in  vain. 

"Well,"  aaid  that  gentleman,  "if  you  leave  me  to  suggest  our 
destination,  I  say  Bath.  I  think  none  of  na  have  ever  been 
there." 

Nobody  had  ;  and  as  the  proposition  waa  warnJy  seconded  by 
Perker,  who  consictered  H  extremely  probable  that  if  Mr.  Pickwick 
eaw  a  little  change  and  gaiety  he  would  be  inclined  to  think  better 
of  hifl  determination,  and  worse  of  a  debtor's  prison,  it  was  carried 
unanimously :  and  Sam  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  White 
Horse  Cellar,  to  take  five  places  by  the  half- past  seven  o'clock 
coach,  next  morning. 

There  were  just  two  places  to  be  had  inside,  and  jiist  three  to 
be  had  out ;  ho  Sam  Weller  booked  for  them  all,  and  having 
exchanged  a  few  compliments  with  the  booking-office  clerk  on  the 
subject  of  a  pewter  half-crown  which  was  tendered  him  as  a  portion 
of  his  •'change,"  walked  back  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  where 
he  was  pretty  bEBily  employed  till  bed-time  in  reducing  clothes 
and  linen  into  the  BmaUest  possible  compass,  and  esertiDg  his 
mechanical  genius  in  oanfitnicting  a  variety  of  ingenious  devices  for 
keeping  the  lids  on  boxes  which  had  neither  locks  nor  hinges. 

The  next  wa.s  a  very  unpropitious  morning  for  a  journey — 
muggy,  damp,  and  drizzly.  The  horses  in  the  stages  that  were 
going  out,  and  had  come  through  the  city,  were  smoking  so,  that 
the  outside  passengers  were  invisible.  The  newspaper-sellers  looked 
moist  and  smelt  mouldy ;  the  wet  ran  off  the  hats  of  the  orange- 
venders  as  they  thniat  their  heads  bto  the  coach  windows,  and 
dilute!  the  insides  in  a  refreshing  manner.  The  Jews  with  the 
fifty-bladed  penknives  shnt  them  up  in  despair ;  and  the  men  with 
the  pocket-books  made  pocket-booki  of  them.  Watch-guards  and 
toasting-forks  were  alike  at  a  discount^  and  pencO-cases  and  sponge 
were  a  drug  in  the  market. 

Leaving  Sam  Weller  to  rescue  the  luggage  from  the  seven  or 
eight  porters  who  flung  themselves  savagely  upon  it,  the  moment 
the  coach  stopped,  and  finding  that  they  were  about  twenty 
minutes  too  early,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  went  for  shelter 
into  the  travellers'  room— the  last  resource  of  human  dejection. 

The  travellexa'  room  at  the  White  Hoite  Celiax  im  q1  oovum 
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aQcomfortable ;  it;  would  be  no  travellers'  room  if  it  were  not.  It  k 
the  right-hand  parlour,  into  which  an  aspirmg  kitchen  fire-piaoe 
appeara  to  have  walked,  accompauied  by  a  rebellious  poker,  tonga. 
and  Bhovel.  It  h  divided  into  boxes,  for  the  solitaiy  uonfinemeni 
of  travellers,  and  h  furniBbed  with  a  clock,  a  looking-glasa,  and  a 
live  waiter,  which  latter  article  is  kept  in  a  small  kennel  /or 
washing  glaaaea,  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment. 

One  of  these  boxes  was  occupied  on  this  particular  occasioo  b; 
a  stem-eyed  man  of  about  five-and-forty,  who  had  a  bald  and  gloss; 
forehead,  with  a  good  deal  of  black  hair  at  the  aides  and  back  d 
his  head,  and  large  black  whiskers.  He  was  buttoned  ap  to  the 
chin  in  a  brown  coat  i  and  had  a  large  seal-skin  travelling-cap,  asci 
a  great-coat  and  cloak  lying  on  the  seat  beside  him.  He  looked  up 
from  his  breakfast  as  Mr.  Pickwick  entered,  witk  a  fierce  and 
peremptory  air^  which  wajs  very  dignified ;  and  having  scrutiniffld 
tbat  gentleman  and  Kis  compaoions  to  his  entire  satisfuctioDi 
hiunmed  a  tune,  in  a  manner  which  eeiemed  to  say  that  he  rather 
suspected  Bomebody  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  hijoo;,  but  it 
wouldn't  do. 

"  Waiter,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  whiskers. 

"  Sir  1 "  replied  a  man  with  a  dirty  complexion,  and  a  towel  oJ 
the  same,  emerging  from  the  kennd  before  mentioned. 

"  Some  more  toaal" 

"Yes,  Sir.'* 

"  Buttered  toast,  mind,"  said  the  gentleman,  fi.ercely. 

"  D'rectly,  Sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

The  gentleman  with  the  whiskers  hummed  a  tune  in  the  aame 
manner  as  before,  and  pending  the  arrival  of  the  toast,  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  fire,  and,  taking  his  coat  tails  under  his  anas, 
looked  at  his  boots  and  ruminated. 

^^  1  wonder  whereabouts  in  Bath  this  coach  puts  up,"  said  Mr- 
Pickwick,  mOdly  addreaaing  Mr.  "Winkle. 

^'  Hum — eh — what's  that  1 "  said  the  strange  man, 

"  I  made  an.  ohservation  to  my  friend.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, always  ready  to  enter  into  conversation.  "  I  wondered  nl 
what  house  the  Bath  coach  put  up.     Perhaps  you  can  inform  mc." 

"  Are  you  going  to  Bath  II "  said  the  strange  mwi. 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  And  those  other  gentlemen  1 " 

"  They  are  going  also,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Not  inside — 111  be  damned  if  you're  going  inside,"  said  tbt 
strange  man. 

"  Not  all  of  UB,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  not  ell  of  you,"  %u)l  tkft  fitran^ge  man  emphatically.    "  Vn 
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taken  two  places.  If  they  try  to  squeeze  six  people  into  an 
lafernal  boi  that  only  holda  four,  I'll  take  a  poat-chaise  and  hring 
m  action.  I've  paid  my  fare.  It  won't  do;  I  told  the  clerk 
i^hen  I  took  my  places  that  it  wouldn't  do.  I  know  these  things 
lave  been  dona  I  know  they  are  done  eveiy  day,  but  I  never 
*^aa  done,  and  I  never  will  be.  Those  who  know  me  beet,  best 
tnow  it ;  crush  me  I "  Here  the  fierce  gentleman  rang  the  beU 
i^ith  great  violence,  and  told  the  waiter  he*d  better  bring  the 
»afit  in  five  secondH,  or  he*d  know  the  reaBon  why. 

"My  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "you  will  allow  me  to 
>beerve  that  this  is  a  very  unneceaaary  display  of  excitement.  I 
lave  only  taken  plaoea  inaide,  for  two." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  fierce  man.  "  I  withdraw  my 
opreeaions.  I  tender  an  apology.  There's  my  card.  Give  me 
ronT  acquaintance." 

"  With  great  pleasure^  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  We  are  to 
3e  fellow  travellers,  and  I  hope  we  shall  find  each  other's  society 
nutuaUy  agreeable." 

"I  hope  we  ahaU,"  said  the  fierce  gentleman.  "I  know  we 
ihall.  I  like  your  looks ;  they  please  me.  Grentlemen,  your 
lands  and  namea.     Know  me." 

Of  course,  an  int«Tchange  of  friendly  aalntationa  followed  this 
gracious  speech  j  and  the  fierce  gentleman  immediately  proceeded 
to  inform  the  fi-ienda  in  the  same  short  abrupt  jerking  sentences, 
that  hiB  name  was  Dowler,  that  he  was  going  to  Eath  on  pLe&Bune, 
;hat  he  was  formerly  in  the  arroy,  that  he  had  now  set  up  in 
3Ufiiness  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  lived  upon  the  profits^  and  that 
ihe  individual  for  whom  the  second  place  was  taken,  was  a  per- 
lonage  no  less  illustriouB  than  Mrs.  Dowler,  his  lady  wife. 

"She's  a  fine  woman,'*  said  Mr.  Dowler.  "  I  am  proud  of  her. 
[  have  reason." 

'■  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pl^aure  of  judging /'  said  Mr.  Pick- 
irick  with  a  smile. 

"You  shall,"  replied  Dowler,  "She  shall  know  you.  She 
ihall  esteem  you.  I  courted  her  under  singular  circumstances.  I 
ron  her  through  a  rash  vow.  Thus,  I  saw  her ;  I  loved  her  ;  I 
jToposed;  she  refiiaed  me. — *You  love  another  1* — -'Spare  my 
jluahes.* — *I  know  him.' — 'You  da'  *  Very  good,  if  he  remains 
lere,  I'U  skin  him,'" 

"  Lord  bless  me  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick  involuntarily. 

**  Did  you  skin  the  gentleman,  Sir  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  with 
I  very  pale  face. 

"  I  wrote  him  a  note.  I  said  it  was  a  painful  thmg.  And  m 
t  was." 
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"  Certainly,"  interposed  Mt.  Winkle. 

"  I  aaid  I  had  pledged  my  word  ajs  a  gentleman  to  skin  hin 
My  character  waa  at  stake.  I  had  do  alteraative.  As  an  officer 
in  His  Majeaty'e  service,  I  waa  bound  to  do  it.  I  regretted  the 
necessity,  but  it  must  be  done.  He  was  open  to  convictioiL  fi^ 
iaw  that  the  rules  of  the  service  were  imperative.  He  fled  I 
married  her.     Here's  the  coach.     That's  her  head." 

As  Mr.  Dowler  concluded,  he  pointed  to  a  stage  which  had  jiut 
driven  up :  from  the  opea  window  of  which,  a  rather  pretty  &oe 
in  a  bright  blue  bonnet  waa  looking  among  the  crowd  on  the  pare- 
ment^  moat  probably  for  the  rash  man  himself.  Mr.  Dowler  paid  big 
hill  and  hurried  out  with  his  travelling-cap,  coat,  and  cloak ;  aod 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  followed  to  secure  their  places. 

Mt.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgraaa  had  seated  themselves  at  tk 
back  part  of  the  coach ;   Mr.  Winkle  had  got  inside,  and  l£r, 
Pickwick  was  preparing  to  follow  him,  when  Sam  Weller  came  up 
to  his  master,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  begged  to  speak  to  bim,   [jg 
with  an  air  of  the  deepest  mystery, 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what's  the  matter  nowT 

"  Here's  rayther  a  rum  go.  Sir,"  replied  SaoL 

"  What  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"This  here.  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  "I'm  wery  much  afeerd,  Si^ 
that  the  properiator  o'  this  here  coach  Lb  a  pi  ay  in*  some  imperenot 
vith  ufl." 

"  How  is  that,  Sam  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  aren't  the  nama 
down  on  the  way-bill  ? " 

"  The  names  is  not  only  down  on  the  vay-bill,  Sir,"  replied  Sam, 
"but  they've  painted  viin  on  %tn  up,  on  the  door  o'  the  coach." 
As  Sam  spoke,  he  pointed  to  that  part  of  the  coach  door  on  whicb 
the  proprietor's  name  usually  appears ;  and  there  sure  enough,  ifl 
gOt  letters  of  a  goodly  size^  was  the  magic  name  of  Pickwick  ! 

"  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  quite  staggered  by  thi 
Coincidence  ;  "  what  a  very  extraordinary  thing  !  "  % 

"  Yesj  but  that  ain't  all,"  said  Sam,  again  directing  his  master"! 
attention  to  the  coach  door ;  "  not  content  vitb  writin'  up  Pick- 
wick^ they  puts  'Moses'  sibre  it,  vich  I  call  addin'  insult  to 
iryury,  as  the  parrot  said  ven  they  not  only  took  him  from  hii 
native  land,  but  made  him  talk  the  English  langvidge  artervards." 

"  It's  odd  enough  certainly,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  but  H 
we  stand  talking  here,  we  Bhall  lose  our  places." 

"  Wot,  ain't  nothin'  to  be  done  in  oonaequcnoe,  Sir  1 "  exclainwd 
Sam,  perfeetly  aghast  at  the  coolness  with  which  Mr.  PickwicI 
prepared  to  ensconce  himself  inside. 

"  Done  I "  aaid  Mr.  Fkkwick.     "  What  should  be  done  1 " 
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••  Ain't  nobody  to  be  whopped  for  takin'  this  here  liberty,  Sir  ? " 
&d  Mr.  WeUer,  who  had  eKp€.cted  that  at  least  he  would  have  been 
munifisioned  to  challenge  the  ^ard  and  coachman  to  a  pugiliBtic 
loounter  on  the  spot. 

•  '*  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr  Pickurirk  eagerly ;  *'  not  on  any 
Ecount.     Jump  up  to  your  seat  directly." 

•*  I'm  wery  much  afeerdj"  muttered  Sam  to  himflclf,  as  he  turned 
way,  * '  that  somethin'  queer's  come  over  the  governor,  or  he'd 
[ever  ha'  stood  this  bo  quiet  I  hope  that  'ere  trial  hasn't  broken 
tiB  apirit,  but  it  looks  bad  i  wery  bad"  Mr.  Weller  shook  hia  head 
^Tely ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  be  an  iUnstration  of  the 
luumer  in  which  he  took  this  circumstance  to  heart,  that  he  did 
lot  Bpeak  another  word  until  the  coach  reached  the  Kensington 
iumpike,  which  was  so  long  a  time  for  him  to  remain  taciturn, 
iliat  the  fact  may  be  considered  wholly  unprecedented. 

•  Nothing  worthy  of  special  mention  occurred  during  the  journey, 
lir.  Dowler  related  a  variety  of  anecdotea,  aU  illustrative  of  hk 
»wn  personal  prowess  and  desperation,  and  appealed  to  Mrs. 
Dowler  in  corroboration  thereof;  when  Mis.  Dowler  invariably 
!)rought  in,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  remarkable  fact  or 
Sircumstance  which  Mr.  Dowler  bad  forgotten,  or  had  perhaps 
Uirough  modesty  omitted,  for  the  addenda  in  every  instance  went 
io  show  that  Mr.  Dowler  was  even  a  more  wonderfiil  fellow  than 
be  made  himself  out  to  be.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle 
listened  with  great  admiration^  and  at  intervals  conversed  with 
Mrs.  Dowler,  who  was  a  very  agreeable  and  fascinating  person.  So, 
nrh&t  between  Mr.  Dowler's  storiea,  and  Mra.  Dowler^s  charms,  and 
fcir.  Pickwick's  good  humour,  and  Mr,  Winkle's  good  listening,  the 
Inaidea  contrived  to  be  very  companionable  all  the  way. 

The  outsides  did  as  outeides  always  do.  They  were  very  cheer- 
ful and  talkative  at  the  beginning  of  every  stage,  and  veiy  dismal 
hnd  sleepy  in  the  middle,  and  very  bright  imd  wakeful  again, 
towards  the  end.  There  was  one  young  gentleman  in  an  India- 
hibber  cloak,  who  smoked  cigars  all  day ;  and  there  waa  another 
^oung  gentleman  in  a  parody  upon  a  great  coat,  who  lighted  a 
^ood  many,  and  feeling  obviously  unsettled  after  the  second  whifi^ 
threw  them  away  when  he  thought  nobody  was  looking  at  him. 
There  waa  a  third  young  man  on  the  box  who  wished  to  be  learned 
b  cattle,  and  an  old  one  behind,  who  was  familiar  with  farming. 
fhere  was  a  constant  succession  of  Christian  names  in  smock  frocks 
lod  white  coats,  who  were  invited  to  have  a  "  lift "  by  the  guard, 
md  who  knew  every  horse  and  hostler  on  the  road  and  off  it ;  and 
there  was  a  dinner  which  would  have  been  cheap  at  half-a-crown 
iith,  if  any  moderate  number  of  mouths  could  have  eat  it  in 
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the  time.  And  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  hii 
friends,  and  Mr,  Dowler  and  his  wife,  respectively  retired  to  their 
private  Bitting-rooma  at  tlie  White  Hart  hotel,  opposite  the  great 
pump  room,  Bath,  inhere  the  waiters,  from  their  costume,  might 
be  mistakeD  for  Weetminster  boys,  only  they  destroy  the  illofiioB 
by  behaving  themselves  so  much  better. 

Breakfast  had  scarcely  been  cleared  away  on  the  aucceediiig 
morning',  when  a  waiter  brouglit  in  Mr.  Dowler'a  card,  with  3 
request  to  be  allowed  permiaaion  to  introduce  a  friend.  Mr-  Dowler 
at  onoe  followed  up  the  delivery  of  the  card,  by  bringing  himaBti 
and  the  friend  also. 

The  friend  was  a  charming  young  man  of  not  much  more  thwt 
fifty,  dressed  in  a  very  bright  blue  coat  with  resplendent  buttoM, 
black  trousers,  and  the  thinnest  possible  pair  of  highly-polished 
boots.  A  gold  eye-glasa  was  euapeuded  from  Ma  neck  by  a  short 
broad  black  ribbon ;  a  gold  snuff-box  was  lightly  clasped  in  hii 
left  hand^  gold  nnge  innumerable  glittered  on  his  fingers,  and  1 
large  diamond  pin  set  in  gold  glistened  in  his  shirt  frill.  He  bid 
a  gold  watclij  and  a  gold  curb  chain  with  large  gold  seals ;  and  ha 
carried  a  pliant  ebony  cane  with  a  heavy  gold  top.  His  linen  wii 
of  the  very  whitest,  finest,  and  etiffest ;  his  wig  of  the  glossieBt, 
blackest,  and  curliest.  His  snuff  was  princes'  mixture  ;  his  scent 
hov,quet  dM  Toi  His  features  were  contracted  into  a  perpetual 
smile  ;  and  his  teeth  were  in  ench  perfect  order  that  it  was  difficult 
at  a  smaU  distance  to  teil  the  real  ones  from  the  false. 

"Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Dowler;  "my  friend,  Angelo  Cynii 
Bantam,  Esquire,  M.  0.  Bantam ;  Mr.  Pickwick,  Know  each 
other." 

"Welcome  to  Ba— atb,  Sir.  This  ia  indeed  an  aoquisitioiL 
Moflt  welcome  to  Ba— ath,  Sir.  It  is  long  —  very  long,  Mf. 
Pickwick,  since  you  drank  the  waters.  It  appears  an  age,  Hi; 
Pickwick-     Be — markable  j  " 

Such  were  the  expressions  with  which  Angelo  Gyrus  BantiB, 
Esquire,  M.  0-,  took  Mr.  Pickwick's  hEUid;  retaining  it  in  hi 
meantime,  and  shrugging  up  hia  ahoulders  with  a  constpl 
succession  of  bowa,  aa  if  he  really  could  not  make  up  his  mind  ta 
the  trial  of  letting  it  go  again. 

"  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  drank  the  watera,  certainlj," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "for  to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge,  I  trai 
never  here  before." 

"  Never  in  Ba — ath,  Mr.  Pickwick  ! "  exclaimed  the  Grand 
Master,  letting  the  hand  fall  in  astonishment.  "  Never  in 
Ba — ath  !  He  I  he  I  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  are  a  wag.  Not  bid, 
not  bad.     Good,  good,    &e  \  he  I  ho  t     Re — markable  1 " 
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To  my  shame,   I  must   say  that   I   am  perfectly  Berioufl," 
lejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.     "I  really  never  was  here^  before." 

'*  Oh,  I  aee,"  exclaimed  the  GraDii  Master,  looking:  extremely 
pleased  ;  "  Yes,  yes — good,  good — better  and  better.  You  are  the 
j^ntlemaD  of  whom  we  have  heard.  Yea ;  we  know  you,  Mr. 
Pickwick ;  we  know  you. " 

t  "The  reports  of  the  trial  in  those  confounded  papers,"  thought 
|ir.  Pickwick.  "  They  have  heard  all  about  me." 
'  "  You  are  the  gentleman  residing  on  Clapham  Green,"  resumed 
Bantam,  "  who  lost  the  use  of  his  limha  from  imprudeutly  taking 
told  after  port  wine — who  couM  not  he  moved  in  consequence  of 
icute  suffering,  and  who  had  the  water  from  the  King's  Bath 
bottled  at  one  hundred  and  three  degrees,-  and  eent  by  waggon  to 
pis  bed-room  in  town,  where  he  bathed,  sneezed,  and  same  day 
^lecovered.     Very  remarkable  I  " 

^  Mr.  Pickwick  acknowledged  the  compliment  which  the  aupposi- 
pOQ  implied,  but  had  the  self-denial  to  repudiate  it,  uotwithatand- 
big;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  moment's  silence  on  the  part  of 
^e  M.  C,  begged  to  introduce  his  friends,  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr. 
Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  —  an  introduction  which  of  oourae 
|>rerwhelmed  the  M.  C.  with  delight  and  honour. 
,;      "  Bantam,"  aaid  Mr.  Dowler,  "  Mr.  Pickwick  and  hiB  friendB 

strangera.     They  must  put  their  naraea  down,     Where's  the 

ikT' 

"  The  register  of  the  distinguished  visiters  in  Ba — ath  will  be 

the  Pump  Room  this  morning  at  two  o'clock,"  replied  the  M.  C 
^*  Will  you  guide  our  friends  to  that  splendid  building,  and  enable 
tne  to  procure  their  autographs  1 " 
^     "  1  will,"  rejoined  Dowler.     "This  is  a  long  call.     It's  time  to 

r,  I  ahaD  be  here  again  in  an  hour.  Come." 
"  This  is  a  ball  nightj"  said  the  M  C,  again  taking  Mr.  Rckwick'a 
band,  ajB  he  rose  to  go.  "  The  ball-nights  in  Ba — ath  are  moments 
itched  from  Paradise;  rendered  bewitching  by  music,  beauty, 
ice,  fashion,  etiquette,  and^ — ^aed—above  all,  by  the  absence 
tradeapeople,  who  are  quite  inconsiatent  with  Paradise,  and  who 
kve  an  amalgamation  of  themaelTes  at  th«  Guildhall  every  fort^ 
liight,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  Good  bye,  good 
(bye ! "  and  protesting  all  the  way  down  stairs  that  be  was  most 
Satisfied,  and  most  delighted,  and  most  overpowered,  and  most 
Uttered,  Angelo  CJyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  M.  C,  stepped  into  a 
rery  elegant  chariot  that  waited  at  the  door,  and  rattled  off. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends,  escorted 
If  Dowler,  repaired  to  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  wrote  their 
kftmes  down  in  the  book — an  instance  of  condesoension  at  wkvck^ 
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Angelo  Bantam  was  even  more  overpowered  than  before.     Tickete 
of  adnuBsioa  to  that  CTening'a  assembly  were  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  whole   party,  but   aa   they  were   not    ready,  Mr, 
Pickwick  midertook,  despite  all  the  protestations  to  the  coDtraij  of 
Angelo  Bantam,  to  send  Sam  for  them  at  four  o'clonk  in  the  after 
noon,  to  the  M.  O.'b  houee  in  Queen  Square.     Having  taken  i 
short  walk  through  the  city,  and  arrived  at  the  unanimona  cm- 
elusion  that  Park  Street  waa  very  much  Mke  the  perpendicuk 
streets  a  man  sees  in  a  dream,  which  he  cannot  get  up  for  the  lik 
of  him,  tbey  returned  to  the  White  Hart,  and  dispatched  Sam  flC 
the  errand  to  which  his  master  had  pledged  him. 

Sam  Weller  put  on  his  hat  in  a  very  easy  and  graceful  manner, 
and  thruBting  hia  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  walked  ynih 
great  deliberation  to  Queen  Square,  whistling  as  he  went  aloog, 
several  of  the  most  popular  airs  of  the  day,  as  arranged  with 
entirely  new  movementa  for  that  noble  instrument  the  organ,  either 
mouth  or  barrel  Arriving  at  the  number  in  Queen  Square  to 
which  he  bad  been  directed,  he  left  off  whistling,  and  gsTC  • 
cheerful  knock  ;  which  was  instantaneously  answered  by  a  powderat 
headed  footman  in  gorgeous  livery,  and  symmetrical  stature. 

"  Is  this  here  Mr.  Bantam's,  old  feller  1 "  inquired  Sam  Welic, 
nothing  abashed  by  the  blaze  of  Bpiendour  which  burst  upon  hii 
sight,  in  the  person  of  the  powdered-headed  footman  with  tl>» 
gorgeous  livery. 

"  Why,  yoTing  man  1 "  waa  the  haughty  inquiry  of  the  powdered' 
headed  footman. 

"  'Co*  if  it  is,  jifit  you  step  into  him  with  that  'ere  card,  wd 
say  Mr.  Veller*s  a  waitin',  will  you,  six-foot  1 "  said  Sam.  And 
saying  it,  he  very  coolly  walked  into  the  hall,  and  sat  down. 

The  powdered-headed  footman  slammed  the  door  very  hard,  and 
scowled  very  grandly,  but  both  the  slam  and  the  scowl  were  ioil 
upon  Sam,  who  was  regarding  a  mahogany  umbrella  stand  with 
every  outward  token  of  critical  approval 

Apparently  his  master's  reception  of  the  card  had  impressed  tte 
powdered-headed  footman  in  Sam's  favour,  for  when  he  cams  h«k 
from  delivering  it,  he  smiled  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  said  thil 
the  answer  would  be  ready  directly. 

"  Wery  good,"  said  Sam.  "  Tell  the  old  gen'hn'n  not  to  ptf 
himself  in  a  pespiration,    No  hurry,  six-foot.    I've  had  my  dinner." 

"You  dine  early,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed  footman. 

"  I  find  I  geta  on  better  at  supper  when  I  does,"  replied  Siffl. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Bath,  Sir  1 "  inquired  the  powdered- 
headed  footman.     "  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  JW 
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t  haven't  created  any  wery  aurprisiD*  aenaation  here  jet" 
lljoiDed  Sam,  "for  rae  and  the  other  fash'nables  only  come,  laat 

"  Nice  place,  Sir,"  aaid  the  powdered-headed  footman, 

"  SeemB  bo,"  cheer ved  Sam. 

"  Pleaaant  society.  Sir,"  remarked  the  powdered-headed  footman. 

rery  agreeable  eerranta,  Sir." 
"  I  shoiald  think  they  voa,"  replied  Sam,    "  Affable^  unaflFected, 
ly-nothin'-tcwiobody  sort  o'  fellers." 

'  "Oh,  very  mnch  so,  indeed,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed 
lotman,  evidently  taking  Sam^a  remark  as  a  hi^h  comphment. 
rVery  much  bo  indeed-  Do  you  do  any  thing  in  this  way.  Sir  ? " 
kquired  the  tall  footman,  producing  a  small  enuff-boi  with  a  fox's 
Bad  on  the  top  of  it. 
i    "  Not  without  sneezing,"  rephed  Sam, 

"  Why,  it  is  difficult,  Sir,  I  confess,"  said  the  tall  footman. 
It  may  be  done  by  degrees,  Sir.     Coffee  is  the  best  practice,     I 

led  coffee,  Sir,  for  a  long  time.     It  looks  very  like  rappee, 

Here  a  sharp  peal  at  the  bell  reduced  the  powdered-headed 

to  the  ignominious  necessity  of   putting  the  fox's  head 

his  pocket,  and  hastening  with  a  humble  countenance  to  Mr. 

intam's  "  study."     By  the  by,  we  scareely  ever  knew  a  man  who 

tevBT   read    or  wrote   either,  who   hadn't   got  some  small  back 

■ttlour  which  he  tcf&uld  call  a  study. 

I     "  There  is  the  answer,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed  footman. 
I  am  afraid  you'll  find  it  inconveniently  large." 

"Don't  Mention  it,"  said  Sam,  taking  a  letter  with  a  small 
Qdoaure.  "  It's  just  possible  as  exhausted  natur  may  manage  to 
orvrive  it," 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed 
botman,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  following  Sam  out  to  the  door- 
ip. 

"  You  are  weiy  obligin',  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  Now,  don't  allow 
lurself  to  be  fatigued  beyond  your  powers,  there's  a  amiable  bein'. 
inftider  what  you  owe  to  society,  and  don't  let  yourself  be  injured 
too  much  work  For  the  sake  o'  your  feller  creeturs,  keep 
tlf  as  quiet  as  you  can  j  only  think  what  a  loss  you  would 
With  these  pathetic  wokIb,  Sam  Weller  departed. 
A  very  singular  young  man  that,"  said  the  powdered-headed 
lau,  looking  after  Itr.  Weller  with  a  countenance  which  clearly 
lowed  he  could  make  nothing  of  him, 
Sam  said  nothing  at  aE  He  winked,  shook  his  head,  smiled, 
ed   again ;    and  with   an   expression  of  comit«£Qa.uQi&  '«\£i.t^ 
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seemed  to  denote  that  be  was  greatly  amused  with  some^ 
other,  walked  nienily  away. 

At  precisely  twenty  minutea  before  eight  o'clock  that  nigirii 
Augelo  Cyrui  Bantam,  EBquire,  the  Master  of  the  Oereinonifil, 
emerged  from  his  chariot  at  the  door  of  the  Assembly  Roomi  ti 
the  aame  wig,  the  saine  teeth^  the  same  eye-glasB,  the  aame  wnldl 
and  seals,  the  same  rings,  the  same  sMrt-pia,  and  the  same  cs&l 
The  only  observable  alterationa  in  his  appearance  were,  that  h 
wore  a  brighter  blue  coat,  with  a  white  silk  lining,  black  tigbli, 
black  Bilk  stockings,  and  pumps,  and  a  white  waistcoat,  and  wa^ 
if  possible,  just  a  thought  more  scented. 

Thufl  attired^  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  strict 
of  the  important  duties  of  his  aLL-important  office,  planted 
in  the  rooms  to  receive  the  company, 

Bath  being  full,  the  company,  and  the  sixpences  for  tea, 
LQ,  in  ahoals.     In  the  ball-room,  the  long  card-room,  the  ocl 
card-room;,  the   BtaircaeeB,   and  the  paasages,   the   htim  of 
voices,   and  the  sound  of  many  feet,  were  perfectly  bewilderin?- 
DreBses  rustled,  feathers  waved,  lights  shone,  and  jewels  aparkJ 
There  was  the  music — not  of  the  quadriUe  hand,  for  it  hid 
yet  commenced  j    but  the  music  of  soft  tiny  footsteps,  with 
and  then  a  clear  merry  laugh— low  and  gentle,  but  very  pl( 
to  hear  in  a  female  voice,  whether  in  Bath  or  elsewhere.     Bi 
eyes,  lighted  up  with  pleasurable  expectation,  gleamed  from 
side ;    and   look  where  you  would,   some   exquisite  form 
gracefully  through  the  throng,  and  was  no  sooner  lost,  than  it 
replaced  by  another,  as  dainty  and  bewitching. 

In  the  tearroom,  and  hovering  round  the  card-tables,  wcrei 
vast  number  of  queer  old  ladies  and  decrepid  old  gentlemen,  (lifr 
cussing  all  the  amaU  talk  and  scandal  of  the  day,  with  an  evi'iMt 
relish  and  gusto  which  sufficiently  bespoke  the  intensity  af  ^ 
pleasure  they  derived  from  the  occupation.     Mingled  witb  th* 
groupe  were  three  or  four  matchmaking  mammas,  appearing  to  1» 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  conversation  in  which  they  were 
part,  but  faihng  not  from  time  to  time  to  cast  an  anxious  sideifflf 
glance   upon    their   daughteti,  who,   remembering   the  mittf''''Fe« 
iigunction  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  had  already  «* 
menced   incipient  flirtations  in  the  mislaying  scarfs,  pnttiii^  * 
gloves,  setting  down  cups,  and  so  forth  ;  slight  matters  appanai^ll'i 
but  which  may  be  turaed  to  Borprisingly  good  account  by 
practitioners. 

LoungiQg  near  the  doors,  and  in  remote  comers,  wen? 
knots  of  silly  young  men,  displaying  every  variety  of  pappyi 
stupidity  ;;  amueing  ft^  aeTim!t:»\&  ^^ca^QiVfi  vveax  them,  with  their 
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I  conceit,  and  happily  thinking  themselves  the  objects  of  general 
niration — a  wise  and  merciful  dispensation  which  no  good  man 

II  quarrel  with. 

And  lastly,  seated  on  some  of  the  back  benches,  where  they  had 
"eady  taken  up  their  positions  for  the  evening,  were  divers 
married  ladies  past  their  grand  climateric,  who,  not  dancing 
cause  there  were  no  partners  for  them,  and  not  playing  cards 
it  they  should  be  set  down  as  irretrievably  single,  were  in  the 
vourable  situation  of  being  able  to  abuse  everybody  without 
fleeting  on  themselves.  In  short,  they  could  abuse  everybody, 
icause  everybody  was  there.  It  was  a  scene  of  gaiety,  glitter, 
id  show;  of  richly-dressed  people,  handsome  mirrors,  chalked 
»rs,  girandoles,  and  wax-candles ;  and  in  aU  parts  of  the  scene, 
jding  from  spot  to  spot  in  silent  softness,  bowing  obsequiously 
I  this  party,  nodding  fisuniliarly  to  that,  and  smiling  complacently 
1  all,  was  the  sprucely  attired  person  of  Angelo  Gyrus  Bantam, 
squire,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

"Stop  in  the  tearroom.  Take  your  sizpenn'orth.  They  lay 
1  hot  water,  and  call  it  tea.  Drink  it,"  said  Mr.  Dowler,  in  a 
md  voice,  directing  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of 
le  little  party,  with  Mrs.  Dowler  on  his  arm.  Into  the  tea-room 
Er.  Pickwick  turned;  and  catching  sight  of  him,  Mr.  Bantam 
vkscrewed  his  way  tlirough  the  crowd,  and  welcomed  him  with 
Stacy. 

"My  dear  Sir,  I  am  highly  honoured.  Ba — ath  is  favoured. 
in.  Dowler,  you  embellish  the  rooms.  I  congratulate  you  on 
DOT  feathers.     Re — markable  ! " 

"Any  body  here?"  inquired  Dowler,  suspiciously. 

"Any  body!  The  Hite  of  Ba — ath.  Mr.  Pickwick,  do  you 
M  the  lady  in  the  gauze  turban  1 " 

"  The  fat  old  lady  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  innocently. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Sir — nobody's  fat  or  old  in  Ba — ath.  That's 
•e  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph." 

**  Is  it  indeed  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  No  less  a  person,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
^es.  "  Hush.  Draw  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Pickwick.  You  see 
9  splendidly  dressed  young  man  coming  this  way  1 " 

**  The  one  with  the  long  hair,  and  the  particularly  small  fore- 
*d?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'The  same.  The  richest  young  man  in  Ba — ath  at  this 
fluent     Young  Lord  Mutanhed." 

**  You  don't  say  so  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'Yes.  You'll  hear  his  voice  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Pickwick. 
^  speftk  ifi  me.     The  other  j^ntleman  with  him.  in  tbb  t«\ 
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under  waiRtcoat  and  dark  moustache,  is  the  Hoaourable  Mr.  Cnub^ 
ton,  his  bosom  friend.     How  do  you  do,  my  Lord  ? " 

"  Veway  hot,  Bantam,"  said  his  Lordship. 

"  It  u  very  warm,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  M,  0. 

*'  Confounded,"  assented  the  Honourable  Mr.  Cniahton. 

"  Have  you  Been  hie  Lordship's  mail  cart,  BanUiml"  inqtiired 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Crushtoii,  after  a  short  pause,  during  whiib 
young  Lord  Mutauh&d  had  been  endeavouring  to  Btare  Mr.  Fid- 
wick  out  of  countenance,  and  Mr.  Ontshton  had  been  refiectiag 
what  subject  hia  Lordship  could  tail  about  beet 

"  Dear  me,  no,"  replied  the  M.  C.  "A  mail  cart !  What  u 
excellent  idea.     Re — markable  I " 

*'  Gwacioufi  Heayens  J "  eaid  his  Lordship^  '*  I  thought  erevft- 
body  had  seen  the  new  mail  cart ;  it's  the  neatest,  pwettiest^ 
gwacefullest  thing  that  ever  wan  upon  wheela — painted  wed,  vitli 
a  cweam  piebald." 

**  With  a  real  box  for  the  letters,  and  aU  complete,"  said  Ihft 
Honourable  Mr-  Oruahton. 

"  And  a  little  seat  in  fwont,  with  an  iwon  wail,  for  the  dwiTcr,' 
added  hia  Lordship.  "  I  dwove  it  over  to  Bwistol  the  other  morn- 
ing in  a  cwimiBon  coat,  with  two  servants  widing  a  quarter  of  • 
mile  behind ;  and  cwucify  me  if  the  people  didn't  wush  out  of  tbea 
cottages,  and  awest  my  pwogwess,  to  know  if  I  wasn't  the  p«l 
Glorwioufl,  glorwions  I " 

At  this  anecdote  hia  Lordship  laughed  very  heartily,  m  did 
the  liatenera,  of  course.  Then  drawing  his  sutb  through  thatd 
the  obsequious  Mr.  Orushton,  Lord  Mutanhed  walked  away. 

"  Delightful  young  man,  his  Lordship,"  said  the  Master  of  thi 
Ceremonies. 

"  So  I  should  think,"  rqjoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  drily. 

The  dancing  having  commenced,  the  ae(»saary  introductioBi 
having  been  made,  and  all  preliminaries  arranged,  Angelo  BanE&ffi 
rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  led  him  into  the  card-room. 

Just  at  the  very  moment  of  their  entrance,  the  Dowager  L»dy 
Snuphanuph  and  two  other  hidiea  of  an  ancient  and  whiat-like  ap- 
pearance,  were  hovering  over  an  unoccupied  card-table ;  and 
no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  Mr.  Pickwick  under  the  convoy  of 
Bantam,  than  they  exchanged  gkiices  with  each  other,  seeing 
he  was  precisely  the  very  person  they  wanted  to  make  up  the  robber 

"My  dear  Bantam,"  said  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanapfc, 
coaxingly,  "find  us  some  nice  creature  to  make  up  this  table; 
there's  a  good  souL"  Mr.  Pickwick  happened  to  be  looking  an- 
other way  at  the  moment,  so  her  ladyship  nodded  her  head  towinb 
him,  and  frowned  ex^iteefthdi . 
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"  My  friend  Mr.  Pickwick,  my  Lady,  will  be  most  bappy,  I  m 
sore,  Te—maikably  so,"  said  the  M.  C.,  taking  the  hint.  "  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Lady  Snupiiaiiupb  —  Mrs.  Colonel  Wug8%  —  lirn 
Bolo." 

Mr,  Pickwick  bowed  to  each  of  the  ladies,  and  finding  escape 
imXJOSsible,  cut.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mies  Bolo  against  Lady  Snnpb- 
anupli  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Wwgsby. 

JuBt  aa  the  tniinp  card  wm  tmncd  up,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  deal,  two  young  ladies  hurried  into  the  room,  and  tooi 
their  atationa  on  either  side  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby'B  chair,  whert 
they  waited  patiently  untO  the  hand  was  over. 

"  Now,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Colonel  WngBbj,  turning  to  one  of 
girla,  "  what  is  it  t " 

"  I  came  to  ask,  Ma,  whether  I  might  dance  with  the  yoi 
Mr,  Crawley,"  whiapered  the  prettier  and  younger  of  the 

*'  Good  G-od,  Jane,  how  can  you  think  of  such  things  !  "  rei 
the  mamma,  indignantly.     "  Haven't  you  repeatedly  heard 
his  father  hae  only  eight  hundred  a-year,  which  dies  with 
I  am  ashamed  of  you.     Not  on  any  account." 

"Ma,"  whispered  the   other,  who  was  much   older  than  her 
Bister,  and  very  insipid  and  artificial,  "  Lord  Mutanhed  has 
introduced  to  nie.     I  said  I  ihoughi  I  wasn't  engaged,  Ma." 

"  You're  a  sweet  pet,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Colonel  Wi 
tapping  her  daughter's  cheek  with  her  fan,  "  and  are  always  to  bf 
tmsted.  He's  immensely  rich,  my  dear.  Blesa  you."  With  tbesf 
words,  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby  Idssed  her  eldest  daughter  moA 
affectionately,  and  frowning  in  a  warning  manner  upon  the  other, 
sorted  her  cards. 

Poor  Mr.  Pickwick  !  he  had  never  played  with  three 
paced  female  card-players  before.     Tliey  were  so  desperately 
that  they  quite  frightened  him.     If  he  played  a  wrong  card, 
Bolo  looked  a  small  armoury  of  daggers  ;  if  he  stopped  to  coi 
which  was  the  right  one,  Lady  Snuphanuph  would  throw  h( 
back  in  her  chair,  and  smile  with  a  mingled  glance  of  irapatii 
pity  to  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  at  which  Mrs.  Colonel  Wiigshy  w( 
ahrug  up  her  ahoulders,  and  cough,  aa  much  as  to  say  she  wondi 
whether  he  ever  would  begin.     Then,  at  the  end  of  every 
Miss  Bolo  would  inquire  with  a  dismal  countenance  and  repi 
ful  sigh,  why  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  retunied  that  diamoud, 
the  club,   or  roughed   the  spade,   or  finessed  the  heart,  or 
through  the  honour,  or  brought  out  the  ace,  or  played  up  to 
king,  or  tome  such  thing  ;  and  in  reply  to  all  these  grave 
Mr.  Pickwick  would  be  wholly  unable  to  plead  any  justificat 
whatever;   having  by  this  time  forgotten  all  about  the  ga 
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sople  came  and  looked  on,  too,  which  made  Mr,  Pickwick  ner- 
rtifl.  Besidefl  all  this,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  distracting  con- 
(Tsation  near  the  table,  between  Angelo  Bantam  and  the  two 
iaa  Matinteia,  who,  being  sinj^le  and  singidar,  paid  great  court 

the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  stray 
trtner  now  and  then.  All  these  things,  combine^l  with  the 
lisee  and  interruptioaB  of  constant  cominga  in  and  goinga  out, 
ade  Mr.  Pickwick  play  rather  badly ;  the  cards  were  against 
to,  also,  and  when  they  left  off  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  Mise 
E>lo  rose  from  the  table  considerably  a^tated,  and  went  straight 
»me  in  a  liood  of  tears,  and  a  eedan  chair. 

Being  joined  by  his  friendSj  who  one  and  all  protested  that 
ley  had  scarcely  ever  spent  a  more  pleasant  evening,  Mr.  Pick- 
Ick  accompanied  them  to  the  White  Hart,  and  having  soothed 
p  feelings  with  something  hot,  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  aimost 

reously, 
CHAPTER  XXXV. 


BB  CHIEF  FRATURKS  OF  WBIOH,  WILL  BB  FOUND  TO  BE  A» 
AUTHENTIC  VERSION  OP  THE  LEGEND  OF  PRINCE  BLADUD, 
AND  A  MOST  EXTRAOEDINAKT  CALAMITY  THAT  BKFEL  MB, 
WINKLE. 

i  As  Mr,  Pickwick  contemplated  a  stay  of  at  least  two  months 
^  Bath,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  private  lodgings  for 
fenaelf  and  friends  for  that  period ;  and  aa  a  favourable  oppor- 
iBiity  offered  for  their  securiug,  on  moderate  terms,  the  upper 
pftion  of  a  house  in  the  Royal  Crescent,  which  waa  larger  than 
tey  required,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Dowier  offered  to  relieve  them  of  a 
Nl-ioom  and  aitting-room.  This  proposition  was  at  once  accepted, 
ft  in  three  rlays'  time  they  were  all  located  in  their  new  abode, 
t^eu  Mr.  Pickwick  began  to  drink  the  waters  with  the  utmost 
*iduity.  Mr,  Pickwick  took  them  systematically.  He  drank  a 
*Uter  of  a  pint  before  breakfast,  and  then  walked  up  a  hill ;  and 
other  quarter  of  a  pint  after  breakfast,  and  then  walked  down  a 
lI  ;  and  after  every  fresh  quarter  of  a  pint,  Mr.  Pickwick  declared, 
the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  terms,  that  he  felt  a  great  deal 
fcter,  whereat  his  friends  were  very  much  delighted,  though  they 
Ki  not  been  previously  aware  that  there  waa  anything  the  matter 
!tli  him, 
The  great  pump-room  is  a  spacioug  saloon,  ornamented  with 
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OorintMan  plUara,  and  a  mueic  gallery  and  a  Tompion  dockj  ud 
a  statue  of  Nash,  and  a  golden  inscription,  to  which  all  the  -wisa- 
drinkers  ahould  attend,  for  it  appeals  to  them  in  the  cause  of  i 
desemng  charity.  There  is  a  large  bar  with  a  marble  vase,  o«rt 
of  which  the  piamper  geta  the  water,  and  a  number  of  yeibw- 
looking  tumblers,  out  of  which  the  company  get  it ;  and  it  \i  i 
most  edifying  and  satisfactoiy  sight  to  behold  the  persflvenuice 
and  gravity  with  which  they  BwaDow  it.  There  are  batl<a  nettlt 
hand,  in  which  a  part  of  the  company  wash  themselves,  odiI  I 
band  plays  afterwardSj  to  congratulate  the  remainder  on  tbff 
having  done  bo.  There  is  another  pimip-room,  luto  which  JaSm 
ladiea  and  gentlemen  are  wheeled^  in  Buch  an  astoniflhing  vavij 
of  chaira  and  chaiaes,  that  any  adventurous  individual  who  goeE  k^ 
with  the  regular  numl>er  of  toes,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  eefossl 
out  without  them ;  and  there  ia  a  third,  into  which  the  quM* 
people  go,  for  it  is  leas  noisy  than  either.  There  is  an  i 
of  promenading,  on  crutches  and  off,  with  sticks  and  without:  id 
a  great  deal  of  conversation,  and  liveliness,  and  pleasantry. 

Every  morning,  the  regtilar  water-drinkera,  Mr.  Pickwick 
the  number,  met  each  other  in  the  pump-room,  took  their  qi 
of   a   pint,    and    walked    constitutionaJly,      At    the    aftenjooV 
promenade  Lord  Mntanhed^  and  the   Honourable  Mr.  Cruaht* 
the  Dowager  Lady  Snnphanuph,  Mrs.   Colonel  Wugsby,  and  ifl 
the  great  people,  and  all  the  morning  water-drinkers,  met  in 
assemblage.     After  this,  they  walked  out,  or  drove  out,  or 
pushed  out  in  bath  chairs,  and  met  one  another  again, 
this,  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  reading-iooma  and  met 
of  the  mass.     After  this,  they  went  home.      If  it  were 
night,  perhaps  they  met  at  the  theatre;  if  it  were  assembly 
they  met  at  the  rooms  ;  and  if  it  were  neither,  they  met  the 
day —a  very  pleasant   routine,   with   perhaps  a  slight  tings 
sameness, 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sitting  up  by  himself,  after  a  day  spent 
this  manner,  making  entries   in    his  journal,  his  friendfl  ba™ 
retired  to  bed,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door, 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Mra  Oraddock,  the  Undl^'l 
peeping  in  ;  "  but  did  you  want  anything  more,  Sir  1 " 

"  Nothing  more,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"My  young  girl  is  gone  to  bed,  Sirj"  said  Mrs. 
"  and  Mr.  Bowler  is  goo<i  enough  to  say  that  he*ll  sit  up  for 
Dowler,  as  the  party  isn't  ejspected  to  be  over  till  late ;  w  I  iJm 
thinking  that  if  you  wanted  nothing  more,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I 
go  to  bed."  1^ 
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"  By  all  means,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Wish  you  good  night,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Craddock. 
"  Qood  night.  Ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Mrs.  Craddock  closed  the  door,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  resumed  his 
ting. 

In  half  an  hour's  time,  the  entries  were  concluded.  Mr. 
skwick  carefully  rubbed  the  last  page  on  the  blotting-paper, 
it  up  the  book,  wiped  his  pen  on  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  his 
it  tail,  and  opened  the  drawer  of  the  inkstand  to  put  it  carefully 
»y.  There  were  a  couple  of  sheets  of  writing  paper,  pretty 
eely  written  over,  in  the  inkstand  drawer,  and  they  were  folded 
that  the  title,  which  was  in  a  good  round  hand,  was  fiilly 
closed  to  him.  Seeing  from  this,  that  it  was  no  private 
nmient ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  relate  to  Bath,  and  was  very  short, 
.  Pickwick  unfolded  it,  lighted  his  bed -room  candle  that  it 
;ht  bum  up  well  by  the  time  he  finished;  and  drawing  his 
ir  nearer  the  fire,  read  as  follows : — 


tS%t  tlLxnt  Eegenti  of  ^xintt  iSIatinli. 

''Less  than  two  hundred  years  agone,  on  one  of  the  public 
hs  in  this  city,  there  appeared  an  inscription  in  honour  of  its 
^hty  founder,  the  renowned  Prince  Bladud.  That  inscription  is 
V  erased. 

*'For  many  hundred  years  before  that  time,  there  had  been 
Lded  down  from  age  to  age,  an  old  legend,  that  the  illustrious 
uce  being  afflicted  with  leprosy,  on  his  return  from  reaping  a 
X  harvest  of  knowledge  in  ancient  Athens,  shunned  the  court  of 

royal  father,  and  consorted  moodily,  with  husbandmen  and 
a.  Among  the  herd  (so  said  the  legend)  was  a  pig  of  grave 
I  solemn  countenance,  with  whom  the  Prince  had  a  fellow 
ling — ^for  he  too  was  wise — a  pig  of  thoughtful  and  reserved 
beanour;  an  animal  superior  to  his  fellows,  whose  grant  was 
rible,  and  whose  bite  was  sharp ;  the  young  Prince  sighed 
iply  as  he  looked  upon  the  countenance  of  the  majestic  swine ; — 

thought  of  his  royal  father,  and  his  eyes  were  bedewed  with 

JS. 

"This  sagacious  pig  was  fond  of  bathing  in  rich,  moist  mud. 
*t  in  summer  as  common  pigs  do  now,  to  cool  themselves,  and 
L  even  in  those  distant  ages  (which  is  a  proof  that  the  light  of 
ilisation  had  already  begun  to  dawn,  though  feebly) — ^but  in  the 
d  sharp  days  of  winter.  His  coat  was  ever  so  sleek,  and  his 
uplezion  so  dear,  that  the  Prince  resolved  to  essay  the  purifying 
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qualities  of  the  same  water  that  his  jfiiend  Feeorted  to.  H«  nut  |^^ 
tbd  triaL  Beneath  that  black  mud,  bubbled  the  hot  spiiDgB  i^i  li;;!!] 
Bath.  He  waabed,  and  waa  cured.  Hastening  to  hia  ialbfr*!  htti 
court,  he  paid  his  beat  respects,  and  returning  quickly  hilbn.  |t;ai 
founded  tbis  city,  and  its  famous  baths. 

"He  sought  the  pig  mth  all  the  ardour  of  their  early  friendihif 
— but,  alaa  !  the  waters  had  been  bis  death.     He  had  imprudaitly 
taken  a  bath  at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  the  natural  philowph« 
waa  no  more  !     He  waa  Bucceeded  by  Pliny,  who  also  fell  a  victift  |ia 
to  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 

"This  toas  the  legend.     Ideten  to  the  true  one. 

"  A  great  many  centuries  since^  there  flourished  in  greJit  rtatl  k  jj 
the  famous  and  renowned  Lud  Hudibraa,  king  of  Britain.  H»    -^ 
was  a  mighty  monarch.      The  earth  shook  when  he  walked, 
waa  so  very  stout.     Hia  people  basked  in  the  Ugbt  of  hie 
nance,  it  waa  so  red  and  glowing.     He  was,  indeed,  every  L 
kbg.     And  there  were  a  good  many  inches  of  him  too,  for  altl 
he  waa  not  very  tall,  he  was  a  remarkable  size  round,  and 
inches  that  he  wanted  in  height,,  he  made  up  in  circumference.  M 
any  degenerate  monarch  of  modem  times  could  be  in  any  «»J 
compared  with  him,  I  should  say  the  venerable  King  Cole  woulii 
be  that  illuatrions  potentate. 

"This  good  king  had  a  queen,  who  eighteen  years  before, Iw 
had  a  son,  who  waa  caHed  Bladud.     He  was  sent  to  a  prepantotf 
seminary  in  his  father's  dominions  until  he  was   ten  yean  oM|. 
and  waa  then  dispatched  in  charge  of  a  trusty  messenger,  to! 
finishing  school  at  Athens ;  and  as  there  was  no  extra  charge 
remaining  duriug  the  holidays,  and  no  notice  required  prerii 
the  removal  of  a  pupil,  there  he  remained  for  eight  long  yean, 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  king  his  father  sent  the  lort 
chamberlain  over,  to  settle  the  bill,  and  to  bring  him  home,  vhJA    , 
the  lord  chamberlain  doing,  was  received  with  shouts,  and  penaow 
immediately. 

"  When  King  Lud  saw  the  Piince  his  aon,  and  found  ke  iai 
grown  up  such  a  fine  young  man,  he  perceived  at  once  whit* 
grand  thing  it  would  be  to  have  him  married  without  delay,  • 
that  his  children  might  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  glorion 
race  of  Lud  down  to  the  very  latest  ages  of  the  world.    With  thi 
view,  he  sent  a  special  embassy,  composed  of  great  noblemen  who 
had  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  wanted  lucrative  empio; 
to   a   uetghbouhDg   king,    and    demanded   his   fair   daugbi 
marriage  for  his  son,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  waa 
to  be  on  the  must  aSTectioDate  terms  with  his  brother  and 
but   that  if  they  couldn't  agree  in  arranging  this  marriage'' 
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be  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  invading  his  kingdom, 
itting  his  eyes  out.  To  this,  the  other  king,  (who  was  the 
:  of  the  two)  replied  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  his 
and  brother  for  all  his  goodness  and  magnanimity,  and  that 
lughter  was  quite  ready  to  be  married,  whenever  Prince 
1  liked  to  come  and  fetch  her. 

)his  answer  no  sooner  reached  Britain,  than  the  whole  nation 
iransported  with  joy.  Nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  but 
unds  of  feasting  and  revelry,^-except  the  chinking  of  money 
was  paid  in  by  the  people  to  the  collector  of  the  Royal 
ires,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  happy  ceremony.  It  was 
this  occasion  that  King  Lud  seated  on  the  top  of  his  throne 
I  council,  rose  in  the  exuberance  of  his  feelings,  and  com- 
d  the  lord  chief  justice  to  order  in  the  richest  wines  and  the 
minstrels :  an  act  of  graciousness  which  has  been,  through 
norance  of  traditionary  historians,  attributed  to  King  Cole, 
36  celebrated  lines  in  which  his  majesty  is  represented  as 

Calling  for  his  pipe,  and  calling  for  his  pot, 
And  calling  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

1  is  an  obvious  iig'ustice  to  the  memory  of  Ejng  Lud,  and  a 
est  exaltation  of  the  virtues  of  King  Cole, 
lut  in  the  midst  of  all  this  festivity  and  rejoicing,  there  was 
dividual  present,  who  tasted  not  when  the  sparkling  wines 
oured  forth,  and  who  danced  not,  when  the  minstrels  played, 
ras  no  other  than  Prince  Bladud  himself  in  honour  of  whose 
less  a  whole  people  were  at  that  very  moment,  straining 
their  throats  and  purse-strings.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
,  forgetting  the  undoubted  right  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
to  fall  in  love  on  his  behalf,  had,  contrary  to  every  precedent 
cy  and  diplomacy,  already  fallen  in  love  on  his  own  account, 
dvately  contracted  himself  unto  the  fair  daughter  of  a  noble 
ian. 

[ere  we  have  a  striking  example  of  one  of  the  manifold 
liages  of  civilisation  and  refinement  If  the  Prince  had  lived 
sr  days,  he  might  at  once  have  married  the  object  of  his 
B  choice,  and  then  set  himself  seriously  to  work,  to  relieve 
f  of  the  burden  which  rested  heavily  upon  Imn.  He  might 
Budeavoured  to  break  her  heart  by  a  systematic  course  of 
and  neglect ;  or,  if  the  spirit  of  her  sex,  and  a  proud  con- 
less  of  her  many  wrongs  had  upheld  her  under  this  ill 
lent,  he  might  have  sought  to  take  her  life,  and  so  get  rid  of 
ectually.  But  neither  mode  of  relief  suggested  itself  to  Piinc« 
1 — so  he  solicited  a  private  audience,  and  told  hia  father. 
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"It  is  an  old  prerogative  of  kings  to  govern  everythlJig 
their  paasious,     Kinis;  Lud  tew  into  a  frightful  rage,  tossed 
crown  up  to  tlie  ceiling,  and  caught  it  again — for  in  tho« 
kings  kept  their  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  not  in  the  T( 
stamped  the  ground,  rapped  hia  forehead,  wondered  why  his  m 
flesh  and  blood  rebeUed  against  him,  and,  finally,  calling  ifl  hi 
guards,  ordered  the  Prince  away  to  instant  confinement  in  » 
turret — a  coura©  of  treatment  which  the  kinga  of  old  veiy  g«i 
puTBued  towards  their  sons  when  their  matrimonial  indii 
did  not  happen  to  point  to  the  same  quarter  as  their  owil" 

"  When  Prince  Bladnd  had  been  shut  up  in  the  lofty  turret 
the  greater  part  of  a  year^  with  no  better  proepect  before  lis 
eyea  than  a  stone  wall,  or  before  his  mental  viBion  than  prol 
imprifionment,  he  naturally  began  to  ruminate  on  a  plan  of  ewp^ 
which  alter  months  of  preparation  he  man^^d  to  accompli^  J 
coEBiderately  le-aving  his  dinner  knife  m  the  heart  of  Mb  gn'>lff. 
lest  the  poor  fellow  (who  had  a  family)  shonild  be  considered  pritj 
to  his  flight,  and  punished  accordingly  by  the  infuriated  king. 

"  The  monarch  was  frantic  at  the  loss  of  hia  son.  He  tow 
not  on  whom  to  vent  his  grief  and  wrath,  until  fortunatelj 
bethinking  himself  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  who  had  brongbt  him 
home,  he  struck  ofiF  hia  pension  and  bis  head  together. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  young  Prince  effectually  disguised,  wi 
on  foot  through  hia  father's  dominionH,  cheered  and  auppoi 
aD  hia  hardships  by  sweet  thoughts  of  the  Athenian  maid, 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  hia  weary  trials.     One  day  he  a' 
to  rest  in  a  country  village ;  and  seeing  that  there  were  gay 
going  forward  on  the  green,  and  gay  faces  passing  to  and  &<^ 
ventured  to  inquire  of  a  reveller  who  stood  near  Mm,  the  wiHl 
for  thia  rejoicing. 

"'Know  you  not,  0  stranger,'  was  the  reply,  *of  the 
proclamation  of  our  gracioua  king  1 ' 

"'Proclamation!  No.  What  proclamation!*  rejoined 
Prince — for  he  had  travelled  along  the  bye  and  little-freqaentfli 
ways,  and  know  nothing  of  what  had  passed  upon  the  public  road*, 
Buch  ag  they  were. 

" '  Why,'  repUed  the  peasant,  'the  foreign  lady  that  our  Pni* 
wished  to  wed,  ia  married  to  a  foreign  noble  of  her  own 
and  the  king  proclaims  the  fact,  and  a  great  public 
besides ;  for  now,  of  course,  Prince  Bladud  vrU  come  back 
marry  the  lady  his  father  chose,  who  they  aay  is  as  beantifiil  • 
the  noon-day  sun.     Your  health,  Sir.     God  eave  the  KingT 

'*  The  Prince  remained  to  hear  no  more.  He  fled  froin  tin 
ipot,  and  plunged  \nto  \iie  \kk^tea,t  t<!scesaea  of  a  neighbouring  ▼ood 
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lie  wandered,  night  and  day,  beneath  the  blazing  son,  and 
i  pale  moon ;  through  the  dry  heat  of  noon,  and  the  damp 
night ;  in  the  grey  light  of  mom,  and  the  red  glare  of  eve. 
iless  was  he  of  time  or  object,  that  being  bound  for  Athens, 
dered  as  far  out  of  his  way  as  Bath, 
bere  was  no  dty  where  Bath  stands,  then.  There  was  no 
of  human  habitation,  or  sign  of  man's  resort,  to  bear  the 
but  there  was  the  same  noble  country,  the  same  broad 
a  of  hill  'and  dale,  the  same  beautiful  channel  stealing  on, 
ay  ;  the  same  lofty  mountains  which,  like  the  troubles  of 
ewed  at  a  distance,  and  partially  obscured  by  the  bright 
*  its  morning,  lose  their  ruggedness  and  asperity,  and  seem 
i  and  softness.  Moved  by  the  gentle  beauty  of  the  scene, 
ince  sank  upon  the  green  turf,  and  bathed  his  swollen  feet 
tears. 

Oh  1 '  said  the  unhappy  Bladud,  clasping  his  hands,  and 
fiilly  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  sky,  *  would  that  my 
rings  might  end  here ;  would  that  these  grateful  tears  with 
I  now  mourn  hope  misplaced,  and  love  despised,  might 
I  peace  for  ever ! ' 

'he  wish  was  heard.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  heathen 
,  who  used  occasionally  to  take  people  at  their  words,  with 
iptness,  in  some  cases  extremely  awkward.  The  ground 
beneath  the  Prince's  feet;  he  sunk  into  the  chasm,  and 
;aneously  it  closed  upon  his  head  for  ever,  save  where  hia 
irs  welled  up  through  the  earth,  and  where  they  have  con- 
to  gush  forth  ever  since. 

;  is  observable  that,  to  this  day,  large  numbers  of  elderly 
and  gentlemen  who  have  been  disappointed  in  procuring 
rs,  and  almost  as  many  young  ones  who  are  anxious  to 
them,  repair  annually  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters,  from 
they  derive  much  strength  and  comfort.  Tills  is  most 
mentary  to  the  virtue  of  Prince  Bladud 's  tears,  and  strongly 
)rative  of  the  veracity  of  this  legend." 

Pickwick  yawned  several  times  when  he  had  arrived  at  the 
this  little  manuscript,  carefully  refolded,  and  replaced  it  in 
tetand  drawer,  and  then,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
most  weariness,  lighted  his  chamber  candle,  and  went  up 
;o  bed. 

stopped  at  Mr.  Bowler's  door,  according  to  custom,  and 
d  to  say,  good  night. 

h  ! "  said  Dowler,  "  going  to  bed  1 — I  wish  I  was.     Dismal 
Windy ;  isn't  it  1 " 
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«  Good  night." 


"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Gwd  night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  went  to  kis  bed  -  cliaraber,  and  Mr.  Dowla 
refiumed  his  seat  before  the  fire,  in  fulfilment  of  his  rash  promiie 
to  Bit  up  till  kk  wife  oama  home. 

There  are  few  thinga  more  worrying  than  sitting  up  for  sonw- 
body,  eapecially  if  that  somebody  be  at  a  party.  You  caimot 
help  tbiuktng  how  quickly  the  time  paases  with  them,  which  drags 
BO  heavily  with  you  j  and  the  more  you  think  of"  this,  the  more 
your  hopes  of  their  speedy  arrival  dechne.  Clocks  tick  so  loud, 
too,  when  you  are  sitting  up  alone,  and  you  aeem — at  least  ve 
always  do — ^aa  if  you  had  got  an  under  garment  of  cobwehi  on. 
First,  Bomething  ticklea  yonr  right  knee,  and  then  the  same  aen* 
tion  irritateB  your  left.  You  have  no  sooner  changed  your  position, 
than  it  CMimee  again  in  the  arms ;  and  when  you  have  fidgeted 
your  limbs  into  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes,  you  hare  a  auddea 
relapse  in  the  nose,  which  you  rub  aa  if  to  nab  it  off — as  there  i< 
no  doubt  you  would,  if  you  could.  Eyea,  too,  are  mere  personal 
incouTeniences ;  and  the  wick  of  one  candle  gets  an  inch  and  • 
half  long,  wliile  you  are  snuffing  the  other.  These,  and  varioai 
other  little  nervous  amioyancee,  render  sitting  up  for  a  length  of 
time  after  everybody  else  has  gone  to  bed,  anything  but  a  cheerful 
amufieraent. 

Thia  was  just  Mr.  Dowler'a  opinion,  as  he  sat  before  the  firt, 
and  felt  honestly  indignant  with  all  the  inhuman  people  at  the 
party,  who  were  keeping  him  up.  He  was  not  put  into  better 
humour  either,  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  taken  it  into  bia 
head,  early  in  the  evening,  to  think  he  had  got  an  ache  there,  anil 
BO  Btopped  at  home.  At  length,  after  several  droppings  adeeft 
and  fallingB  forward  towards  the  bars,  and  catchiogs  backwan} 
aoon  enough  to  prevent  being  branded  in  the  fi»ce»  Mr.  Dowlcr 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  just  throw  himself  on  the  bed  in 
the  back-room  and  think — not  sleep,  of  course. 

I'm  a  heavy  sleeper,"  said   Mr.  Dowler,  as  he  flung  hinuifiU 
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on  the  bed,     "  I  must  keep  awake ;— I  suppose  I  shall  heu  •  1*^ 

the  watchmttl*! 


knock  here.  Yes.  I  thought  so.  I  can  hear 
There  he  goes.  Fainter  now  though.  A  little  fainter.  Bi>i 
turning  the  corner.  Ah  ! "  When  Mr,  Dowler  arrived  at  tt* 
point,  fie  turned  the  comer  at  which  he  had  been  so  long  heaitatinS 
and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Just  aa  the  clock  struck  three,  there  were  blown  into  tte 
orescent  a  sedan-chair,  with  Mrs,  Dowler  inside,  borne  by  o» 
short  fat  chairman,  and  one  long  thin  one,  who  had  had  mucL  «^ 
tJl  the  way  to  keep  tbtk  bodies  perpendicular,  to  say  uothinf  ' 
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be  chair ;  but  on  that  high  ground,  and  in  the  crcHcent,  which 
ae  wind  swept  round  and  round  ag  if  it  were  going  to  tear  the 
aving  stonea  up,  its  fiuy  waa  tremendouB,  They  were  very  glad 
>  eet  the  chair  down,  and  give  a  good  round  loud  douhle-knoi^k  at 
le  street  door. 

They  waited  aome  time,  hut  nobody  came. 
I    "  Serrants  is  in  the  arma  o'  Porpus,  I  think,"  said  the  short 
lairman,  wanning  his  hands  at  the  attendant  link -boy's  torch. 

"  I  wish  he'd  give  'em  a  squeeze  and  wake  'eni^"  observed  the 
mg  one. 

"Knock  again,  will  you,  if  you  pleaaeT*  cried  Mrs.  Dowlei 
om  the  chair.     "  Knock  two  or  three  times,  if  you  please." 

The  short  man  waa  quite  willing  to  get  the  job  over,  as  soon 
J  possible ;  so  he  stood  on  the  step,  and  gave  four  or  five  moet 
;artling  double-knocks,  of  eight  or  ten  knocks  a  piece,  while  the  long 
kan  went  into  the  road,  and  looked  up  at  the  windows  for  a  light. 

Nobody  came.     It  waa  all  as  silent  and  as  dark  as  ever. 

"Dear  mel"  said  Mrs.  Dowler.  "You  must  knock  again,  ii 
ou  please." 

"  There  ain't  a  bell,  is  there,  Ma'am  ? "  said  the  short  chairman. 

"  Yea,  there  is,"  interposed  the  link-boy,  "  I've  been  a  ringing 
t  it  ever  so  long." 

**  It's  only  a  handle,"  said  Mrs.  Dowler,  "  the  wire's  broken." 

"  I  wish  the  servants'  heads  wos,"  growled  the  long  man. 
^    "  I  must  trouble  you  to  knock  again,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs. 
'ler  with  the  utmost  politeness. 

The  short  man  did  knock  again  several  times,  without  produc- 
the  smalleat  effect.     The  tall  man,  growing  very  imjiatient, 
ien  relieved  him,  and  kept  on  perpetually  knocking  double-knocks 
ti  two  loud  knocks  each,  like  an  insane  postman. 

At  length  Mr.  Winkle  began  to  dream  that  he  was  at  a  clnb,  and 
lat  the  members  being  very  refractory,  the  chairman  was  obliged 
to  hammer  the  table  a  good  deal  to  preserve  order ;  then  he  had 
jfc  confused  notion  of  an  auction  room  where  there  were  no  biddera, 
fnd  the  auctioneer  was  buying  everything  in;  and  ultimately  he 
wgan  to  think  it  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some- 
t>ody  might  be  knocking  at  the  street  door.  To  make  quite 
^rtain,  however,  he  remained  quiet  in  bed  for  ten  miuutea  or  so, 
Hid  Uatened ;  and  when  he  had  counted  two  or  three  and  thirty 
^ocks,  he  felt  quite  satisfied,  and  gave  himself  a  great  deal  of 
^edit  for  being  so  wakeful. 

"Rap  rap — rap  rap—rap  rap — ra,  ra,  ra,  ra,  ra,  rap,"  went 
*«  knocker, 

Mr.  Winkle  jumped  cut  of  bed.  wondering  very  m\u&\i  ^\^ 
b2 
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mid  jKwflibly  be  the  matter,  and  hastily  putting  on  his  Btockinga 
id  BlipperB,  folded  his  dretising  gown  rouud  hira,  lighted  a  flat 

idle  from  the  niBh-light  that  was  burDiug  in  the  fire-place,  and 
ftiiirried  down  atairs. 

'  "  Here's  somebody  comin'  at  last,  Ma'am," said  the  sbort  chairmaa 
}  "  I  wish  I  woB  bekiud  him  Tith  a  bnidawl,"  muttered  the 
long  one. 

"Who's  there  1"  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  undoing  the  chain. 

"  Don't  Btop  to  aak  qucstiona,  cast-iron  head,"  replied  the  long 

I,  with  great  ditsguet ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  iniiuirer 
aa  a  footman ;  "  open  the  door," 

"  Oome,  look  aliarp,  timber  eye-lids,"  added  the  other,  eucour- 
ingly. 

'  Mr-  Winkle,  being  half  asleep,  obeyed  the  command  mechaui- 
bally,  opened  the  door  a  little,  and  peeped  out.  The  first  thing  he 
law  was  the  retl  glare  of  the  link-boya  torch.  Startled  by  the 
mddeu  fear  that  the  house  might  be  on  fire,  he  ha.Mtily  thiew  the 
door  wide  open,  and  holding  the  candle  above  hia  head,  Btared 
eagerly  before  him,  not  quite  certain  whether  what  he  eaw  waa  a 
Bedan-chair  or  a  lire  engine.  At  this  inetaut  there  came  a  violent 
fUBt  of  wiud :  the  light  was  blown  out ;  Mr.  Winkle  felt  himself 
breaiatibly  impelled  on  to  the  steps,  and  the  door  blew  to,  with  a 
loud  craah. 

r  "Well,  young  man,  now  you  have  done  it,"  said  the  short 
ph^mian. 

Mj.  ^^^nkle,  catching  sight  of  a  lady's  faoe  at  the  window  of 
she  sedan,  turned  haatily  round,  plied  the  knocker  with  all  his 
night  and  main,  and  called  frantically  u^Mn  the  chairmaa  to  take 
he  chair  away  again. 

*  "Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  cried  Mr.  Winkle.  "Here's 
loniebody  coining  out  of  another  house ;  put  me  into  the  chair. 
Bide  me — do  something  with  me." 

All  this  time  he  waa  Bhivering  with  cold,  and  every  time  he 
raised  his  hand  to  the  knocker  the  wind  took  the  dresBing  gown 
in  a  most  unpleasant  manner. 

"The  people  are  coming  down  the  Crescent  now.  There  are 
Mies  with  'em ;  cover  me  up  with  something.  Stand  before 
ftJe,"  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  But  the  chairmen  were  too  much 
^auBted  with  laughing  to  afford  him  the  sUghtest  aasistance,  and 
«  ladies  were  every  moment  approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 

Mr.  Winkle  gave  a  last  hopeleaa  knock ;  the  ladiea  were  only  a 

doore  off.     He  threw  away  the  extinguished  caudle  which  all 
time  he  had  held  above  his  head,  and  fau'ly  bolted  into  ths 

an-chur  where  Mia.  Dowler  waa. 
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Now,  Mra.  Craddock  had  heard  the  knocking  and  the  Toic« 
at  last ;  and^  juat  waiting  to  put  &:>methLiig  smarter  an  her  bead 
than  her  night-cap,  ran  down  into  the  front  drawing-room  to  make 
aiire  that  it  waa  the  right  party,  and  threw  up  the  -wiDdow-Bash 
juBt  as  Mr,  Winkle  waa  rushing  into  the  chair ;  ahe  no  sooner 
caught  eight  of  what  was  going  forward  below,  than  she  raiaal  i 
vehement  and  dismal  shriek,  and  implored  Mr.  Dowler  to  get  op 
directly,  for  his  wife  was  running  away  with  another  gentleman. 

Upon  thiSf  Mr.  Dowler  bounced  off  the  bed  as  abruptly  as  aa 
India-rubber  ball,  and  rushing  into  the  front  room,  arrived  at  one 
window  just  as  Mr.  Pickwick  threw  up  the  other,  when  the  &rsJ 
object  that  met  the  gaze  of  both,  was  Mr.  Winkle  bolting  into  tiu 
sedan-chair. 

"Watchman,"  ahont^d  Bowler  furiouflly;  "atop  him — bold 
him — keep  him  tight — shut  him  in,  till  I  come  down.  ITl  cut 
hia  throat— give  me  a  knife — from  ear  to  ear,  Mrs.  Oraddock.  I 
will !  "  And,  breaking  from  the  ehrieking  landlady,  and  from  Mr. 
Pickwick,  the  indignant  huaband  seized  a  amall  aupper-knife,  and 
tore  into  the  atreet. 

But  Mr.  Winkle  didn't  wait  for  him.  He  no  sooner  heard  tht 
horrible  threat  of  the  valorous  Dowler,  than  he  bounced  out  of 
aedan  quite  aa  quickly  aa  he  had  bounced  in,  and  throwing  off 
alippers  into  the  road,  took  to  hia  heele  and  tore  round  the  Ci 
hotly  pursued  by  Dowler  and  the  watchman.  He  kept  ahead  ;  tb«l 
door  was  open  as  he  came  round  the  second  time,  he  rushed  in, 
alammed  it  in  Dowler's  face,  mounted  to  his  bed-room,  locked  th* 
door,  piled  a  wash-hand-atand,  cheat  of  drawers  and  table  agaiust  it. 
and  packed  up  a  few  necessariea  ready  for  flight  with  the  first  liglrt 
of  morning. 

Dowler  came  up  to  the  outside  of  the  door,  avowed,  throagk 
the  key-hole,  hia  atedfast  determination  of  cutting  Mr.  WinkleV 
throat  next  day;  and,  after  a  great  confusion  of  voices  in  tk 
dniwing-room,  amidst  which  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick  waa  distinctlj 
heard  endeavouring  to  make  peace,  the  inmates  dispersed  to  their 
several  bed-chambers,  and  all  was  quiet  once  more. 

It  ifi  not  unlikely  that  the  inquiry  may  be  made,  where  Mr 
Wellerj  waa,  all  this  time  ?  We  wiH  state  where  he  waa,  in  tk 
next  ch&pter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

;ONODTIABLY  ACCOUNTS  FOB  MK.  WELL£R*8  ABSENCE,  BY  DESCEIfr 

mo  A  SOIKEE   TO  WHICH    HB  WAS    ENVITED  AXD  WENT. AL8a 

BELATE8  HOW  HE  WAS   £NTBU8TB3>   BY  MB.   PICKWICK  WITH  1 
PBIVATB  MISSION  OF  DELICACY  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

"Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  Craddock,  upon  the  morning  of 
his  very  eventful  day,  "  here's  a  letter  for  you." 

"  Wery  odd  that,"  said  Sam,  "  I'm  afeerd  there  must  1i>e 
DmethiD'  the  matter,  for  I  don't  recollect  any  gen'lm'n  in  my  circle 
tf  aoquaiutanoe  as  is  capable  o'  writin'  one." 

"  Perhape  Bomething  uncommon  has  taken  place,"  observed 
irs.  Craddock. 

"  It  must  be  Bomethin'  wery  uncommon  indeed,  aa  could 
jroduce  a  letter  out  o*  any  friend  o'  mine/*  replied  Sum,  shaking 
08  head  dubiously ;  "  nothin'  leas  than  a  nat'ral  conwulsion,  aa 
ihe  young  gen'lm'n  observed  ven  he  woa  took  with  fits.  It  can*t 
le  from  the  gov'ner/'  said  Sam,  looking  at  the  direction.  "  He 
klways  prints,  I  know,  'cob  he  learnt  writin*  from  the  large  bills  in 
ihe  bookin'  oMcea.  It's  a  wery  strange  thing  now,  where  this 
lere  letter  can  ha'  come  from." 

A&  Sam  eaid  this,  he  did  what  a  great  many  people  do  when 
lihey  are  uncertain  about  the  writer  of  a  note, — looked  at  the  seal, 
uad  then  at  the  front,  and  then  at  the  back,  and  then  at  the  aides, 
ind  then  at  the  superscription  ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  thought 
perhaps  he  might  as  well  look  at  the  inside,  and  try  to  find  out 
from  that 

"  It's  wrote  on  gUt-edged  paper,"  said  Sam^  as  he  unfolded  it, 
"and  sealed  in  bromie  vax  vith  the  top  of  a  door-key.  Now  for 
it"  And,  with  a  very  grave  face,  Mr.  Weller  slowly  read  aa 
UIowb: 

"A  select  company  of  the  Bath  footmen  presents  their  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Weller,  and  requests  the  pleajsure  of  his  company 
^  evening,  to  a  friendly  awarry,  consisting  of  a  boiled  leg  of 
"Utton  with  the  usual  trimming.  The  Bwarry  to  be  on  table  at 
^f-paat  nine  o'clock  punctually." 

This  was  inclosed  in  atmther  note,  which  ran  thus^ 

"  Mr.  John  Smauker^  the  gentleman  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
^^eting  Mr.  Weller  at  the  house  of  their  mutvnJ  acqiiaintaao^fc^  "^, 
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Bantam,  a  few  daya  rjince,  begs  to  enclofie  Mr.  Weller  the  herfr 
with  invitation.  If  Mr.  Weller  wUl  call  on  Mr.  John  Smauker  »l 
nioe  o'clock,  Mr,  John  Smauker  will  have  the  pleasure  of  introduc. 
ing  Mr,  Weller. 

(SigneJ)  "JoBLN  SMAUKKa." 

The  envelope  was  directed  to  blauk  WeOer,  Esq.,  at  Mr.  Pict 
wick's  J  and  in  a  parentheaia,  in  the  left  hand  comer,  were  the 
words  "  airy  bell,"  as  an  instnaction  to  the  bearer. 

"  Veil/'  said  Sam,  "  this  is  comin'  it  rayther  powerftil,  this  iB, 
I  never  heard  a  hi  led  leg  o'  mutton  called  a  awany  afore.  I 
wonder  wot  the/d  call  a  roast  one." 

However,  without  waiting  to  debate  the  point,  Sam  at  once 
betook  hiiE^elf  nito  the  preaence  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  requested 
leave  of  abac  nee  for  that  evening,  which  was  readily  granted 
With  this  permia&ion,  and  the  atieeb-door  key,  Sam  Weller  issued 
forth  a  little  before  the  appointed  time,  and  strolled  leisurelj 
towards  Queen  Square,  which  he  no  sooner  gained  than  he  had  tiie 
Batisfactiou  of  beholding  Mr.  John  Smauker  leaning  his  powdered 
head  a^^ainat  a  lamp  post  at  a  abort  distance  olf,  smoking  a  cigv 
through  an  amber  tube. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller  ?  "  said  Mr,  Joha  Smauker,  rail- 
ing hia  hat  gracefully  with  one  hand,  while  he  gently  waved  the 
other  in  a  condescending  maainer-     ^  How  do  you  do.  Sir  1 " 

"  Why,  reaaonably  conwaleBsent,"  replied  Sam.  "  How  do  ^tm 
find  youiaelf,  my  dear  feller  1 " 

"  Only  so  BO,"  aaid  Mr.  John  Smauker. 

"  Ah,  you've  been  a  workin'  too  hard,"  observed  Sam.  **  I  wm 
fearfid  you  would  ;  it  won't  do,  you  know  ;  you  must  not  give  way 
to  that  'ere  uncompromisin'  spirit  o'  yoiir'n," 

'*  It's  not  so  much  that,  Mr.  Weller,"  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker, 
"as,  bad  wine  ;  I'm  airaid  I've  been  diseipating.'* 

"  Oh  1  that's  it,  is  it  1 "  aaid  Sam ;  "  that's  a  wery  bad  complaint, 
that" 

'*And  yet  the  temptation,  yon  see,  Mr.  Weller,"  observed  Mr. 
John  Smauker. 

"  All,  to  be  sure,"  aaid  Sam. 

"  Plunged  into  the  ve^  vortex  of  Hoeiety,  you  know,  Mr.  Weller,* 
said  Mr.  John  Smauker  with  a  sigh. 

"  Dretulful  indee<l ! "  rejoined  Sam, 

"  But  it's  always  the  way,"  aaid  Mr.  John  Smauker  ;  ♦'  if  your 
destiny  leads  you  into  public  life,  and  public  station,  you  most 
expect  to  be  subjected  to  temptations  which  other  people  ia  frw 
fivm,  Mr.  Well&r." 
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'  PreciBelj  what  mj  uncle  said,  ven  fu  vent  into  the  public 
line,"  remarked  Sanif  "and  wery  right  the  old  gen'lm'n  woe,  for  he 
,llrank  hiaself  to  death  in  Roroetbrn'  less  than  a  qufliter." 

Mr.  John  Smauker  looked  deeply  indignant  at  any  parallel 
being  drawn  between  himself  and  the  deceased  gentlemaa  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  &a  Sam'a  face  was  in  the  most  immoTeable  state  of  calm- 
ness, be  thought  better  of  it,  and  looked  affable  again. 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  be  walking,"  said  Mr.  Smauker,  con- 
Bulting  a  copper  time-piece  which  dwelt  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
watch- poK^ket,  and  waa  faieed  to  the  surface  by  meanjs  of  a  black 
fitring,  with  a  copper  key  at  the  other  end. 

**  P'rape  ve  had,"  replied  Sam,  "  or  they'll  overdo  the  swanryj 
and  that'll  epOe  it." 

"  Have  you  drank  the  waters,  Mr.  Weller  1 "  inquired  his  com- 

Bion,  a£  they  walked  towarda  High  Street. 
•  Once,"  replied  Sam. 
*Wbat  did  you  think  of 'em,  Sirt" 
*I  thought  they  wob  particklery  unpleasant,"  replied  Sam. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  "you  disliked  the  killibeate 
laate,  perbapel" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that  *ere,'*  aaid  Sam.  "  I  thought 
they'd  a  wery  strong  flavour  o'  warm  flat  irons." 

"That  M  the  killibeate,  Mr.  Weller,"  obeerved  Mr.  John 
Smauker,  contemptuousdy. 

I  "  Well»  if  it  isj  it's  a  wery  inexpressive  word,  that's  all/'  said 
Sam,  '*  It  may  be,  but  I  ain't  much  in  the  chimieal  line  myself, 
to  I  can't  say."  And  here,  to  the  great  borror  of  Mr.  John 
Smauker,  Sam  Weller  began  to  whistle 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker, 
igonizofl  at  the  exceedingly  ungenteel  sound.  "  Will  you  take  my 
armr' 

"  Thankee,  you're  wery  good,  but  I  won't  deprive  you  of  it," 
replied  SimL  "I've  rayther  a  way  o'  puttin'  my  h.<inds  in  my 
pockets,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,"  As  Sam  said  thie,  he  suited 
'the  af^tion  to  the  word,  and  whistled  far  louder  than  before. 

"  This  way,"  said  his  new  friend,  apparently  much  relieved  aa 
they  turned  down  a  bye  street  j  "  we  shall  soon  be  there," 

"  Shall  we  ? "  said  Sam,  quite  uomoved  by  the  announcement 
]of  hia  close  vicinity  to  the  select  footmen  of  Bath. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr,  John  Smauker.  "Don't  be  alarmed,  Mr, 
reller." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Sam. 

"You'll  see  some  very  handsome  uniforms,  Mr.  Weller,"  con- 
liiiiied  Mr.  John  Smauker  ;  "and  perhaps  you'll  dud  some  ot  \.Vit. 
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gentlemen  rather  high  at  first,  you  know,  but  theyTl  aoon  come 
round." 

"  That's  wery  kiud  on  'em,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Aud  you  know,"  resumed  Mr,  John  Smauker,  with  an  air  erf 
Bublime  protection ;  "  you  know,  as  you're  a  stranger  perhajH 
they'll  be  rather  hard  upon  you  at  firat" 

"They  won't  be  wery  cruel,  though,  will  theyt"  inqtdred 
Sam. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  pulling  forth  the  fox'« 
head,  and  taking  a  gentlemanly  pinch.  "There  are  some  funny 
dogs  among  ua,  and  they  will  have  their  joke,  you  knowj  but  yoa 
inimtn't  mind  'era,  jou  mustn't  mind  'em." 

"  I'll  try  and  bear  up  agin  such  a  reglar  knock  down  o'  talent," 
replieti  Sam. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  putting  up  the  fox* 
head,  and  elevating  his  own  ;  "  111  stand  by  you" 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  small  greengrocer*a  shop,  which 
Mr,  John  Smauker  entered,  followed  by  Sam,  who,  the  moment 
he  got  behind  him,  relapsed  iuto  a  eeries  of  the  very  broadest  ami 
moEt  unmitigated  grins,  and  manifested  otker  demonstratioos  of 
being  in  a  highly  enviable  state  of  inward  merriment. 

CroBsijig  the  greengrocer'a  ehop,  and  putting  their  hats  on  the 
Btaira  in  the  little  passage  behind  it,  they  walked  into  a  small 
parlour ;  and  here  the  fiill  splendour  of  the  scene  burst  upon  Mr. 
Weller's  view, 

A  couple  of  tables  were  put  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
parlour,  wtvered  with  three  or  four  cloths  of  different  ages  and 
dates  of  washing,  arranged  to  look  as  much  like  one  as  the  cutcuid- 
atancea  of  the  case  would  allow.  Upon  these,  were  laid  knives  and 
forkfl  for  six  or  eight  people.  Some  of  the  knife  handles  were  green, 
others  red,  aud  a  few  more  yellow  ;  and  as  all  the  forks  were  blat-k, 
the  combination  of  colours  was  exceedingly  atriking.  Plates  for » 
corresponding  number  of  gueeta  were  warming  behind  the  fender ; 
and  the  guests  themselves  were  warming  before  it,  the  chief  aad 
most  important  of  whom  appeared  to  be  a  stoutish  gentleman  in  « 
bright  crimson  coat  with  long  tails,  vividly  red  breeches,  and  a 
cocked  bat,  who  was  standing  with  his  buck  to  the  fire,  aud  had 
apparently  just  entered,  for  besides  retaining  his  cocketl  hat  on  his 
head,  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  high  stick,  such  as  gentlemen  of  his 
profession  usually  elevate  in  a  slopiug  position  over  the  roof8  o< 
carriages. 

"  Smauker,  my  lad — your  fin,"  said  the  gentleman  with  tlw 
oocked  hat 

Ms,  Smaukei  dovetailwi  the  toy  joint  of  hia  right  hand  littlf 
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Dger  into  that  of  the  geutleHiEn  with  the  cocked  hat,  and  said  he 
was  charmed  to  see  him  looking  bo  well 

"Well,  they  tell  me  I  am  lookiag  pretty  blooming,"  aaid  the 
man  vith  the  cocked  hat,  "and  it*s  a  wooder,  too.  I've  been 
foUowlEg  our  old  woman  about,  two  hours  arday  for  the  last  fort- 
night, and  if  a  conEtant  contemplation  of  the  manner  in  which  ehe 
hooks-and-eyea  that  infernal  lavender-coloured  old  gown  of  her's 
behind,  isn't  enough  to  throw  any  body  into  a  low  state  of  deapond- 
ency  for  life,  stop  my  quarter'a  salary." 

At  this,  the  assembled  selectioDS  laughed  very  heartily  ;  and 
one  gentleman  in  a  yellow  waistcoat,  with  a  coach  tiimmiug  border, 
whispered  a  neighbour  in  green-foil  amalls,  that  Tuckle  waa  in 
Bpirita  to-night. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  "  Smauker,  my  boy,  you  " 

The   remainder  of  the  sentence  waa  forwarded  into   Mr.   John 
Bmauker's  ear,  by  whisper. 

**  Oh.  dear  me,  I  quite  forgot,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker.  "  Gen- 
tlemen, my  friend  Mr.  WeUer." 

"  Sorry  to  keep  the  fire  off  yon,  WeUer,"  aaid  Mr.  Tuckle,  with 
ft  familiar  nod.     "  Hope  you're  not  cold,  Weller." 

"  Not  by  no  means,  Blazes,"  replied  Sam.  "  It  'ud  be  a  wery 
chOlj  Bulyect  as  felt  cold  ven  you  etood  opposit  You'd  save 
coals  if  they  put  you  behind  the  fender  in  the  vatin'  room  at  a 
public  office,  you  would." 

As  this  retort  appeared  to  convey  rather  a  personal  allusion  to 
Mr.  Tuckle 'a  crimson  livery,  that  gentleman  looked  majestic  for  a 
ifew  seconds,  but  graduaEy  edging  away  from  the  fire,  broke  into  a 
Ibroed  smile,  and  said  it  waao't  bad. 

"  Wery  much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 
"  We  shall  get  on  by  degrees,  I  des-say.  We'll  try  a  better  one, 
by  and  hy" 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
B  gentleman  in  orange-colonred  plnsh,  accompanied  by  another  selec- 
tion in  purple  cloth,  with  a  great  extent  of  stocking.  The  new 
comers  having  been  welcomed  by  the  old  ones,  Mr.  Tuckle  put  the 
question  that  supper  be  ordered  in,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  greengrocer  and  hie  wife  then  arranged  upon  the  table  a 
boiled  leg  of  mutton,  hot,  with  caper  sauce,  turnips,  and  potato^, 
Itr.  Tuckle  took  the  chair,  and  was  supported  at  the  other  end  of 
the  board  by  the  gentleman  in  orange  plush.  The  greengrocer 
put  on  a  pair  of  wash-leather  gloves  to  hand  the  plates  with,  and 
itationed  himself  behind  Mr.  Tuekle'a  chair. 
I      "  Harris,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  in  a  commanding  toas. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  greengrocer 
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quired  the  favoured  geatleman  in  blue,  drawing  a  toothpick  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket 

"Not  exactly/'  aaid  Sam.  "There's  no  daughters  at  my  place, 
else  o'  oourae  I  should  ha'  made  up  to  vun  on  'em.  As  it  is,  I 
don't  thiiLk  I  can  do  vith  any  thin'  under  a  female  markis.  I 
might  take  up  with  a  young  ooman  o'  large  property  as  hadn't  i 
title,  if  she  made  wery  fieroe  love  to  me — not  elae." 

"Of  course  not,  Mr.  WeUer,"  eaid  the  gentleman  in  blue,  "om 
can't  be  troubled,  you  know ;  and  we  know,  Mr.  Weller—  we,  who 
are  men  of  the  world— that  a  good  uniform  must  work  ita  way 
with  the  women,  sooner  or  later.  In  fact,  that's  the  only  thing, 
between  you  and  I,  that  makes  the  eiervice  worth  entering  into/' 

"Just  3o,"  said  Sam.      "  That's  it,  o'  couaa" 

When  thia  confidential  dialogue  had  gone  thus  far,  glasses  were 
placed  round,  and  every  gentleman  ordered  what  he  liked  bett;, 
before  the  public  house  shut  up.  The  geutleuian  in  blue  and  the 
man  in  orange,  who  were  the  chief  exquisites  of  the  party,  ordered 
"  cold  srub  and  water,"  but  with  the  others,  gin  and  water  sweet, 
appeared  to  be  the  favourite  beverage.  Sam  called  the  greengrocer 
a  "  deep'rate  willin,"  and  ordered  a  large  bowl  of  punch — two  cir- 
cumatances  which  seemed  to  raise  him  very  much,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  selections. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man  in  blue,  with  an  air  of  the  moet 
consummate  dandyism,  '*  I'll  give  you  the  Ladies  ;  come." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  said  Sam,  "  The  young  missises." 

Here  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  *'  Order,"  and  Mr.  John  Smauker, 
as  the  gentleman  who  had  introduced  Mr.  Weller  into  that  com- 
pany, begged  to  inform  him  that  the  word  he  had  just  made  use 
of,  was  unparliamentary. 

"  Which  word  was  that  'ere.  Sir  1 "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Missises,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  with  an  alarming 
frown.     '*  We  don't  recognise  such  distinctions  here." 

"  Oh,  wery  good,"  said  Siun  ;  "  then  I'll  amend  the  obeerwatioa, 
and  call  'em  the  dear  creeturs,  if  Blazes  vill  allow  n^." 

Some  doubt  appeared  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  green-foil  smalls,  whether  the  chairman  could  be  legally  ap 
pealed  to,  as  "  Blazes,"  but  as  the  compiiny  seemed  more  disposfti 
to  stand  upon  their  own  rights  than  his,  the  question  was  not 
Taised.  The  man  with  the  cocked  hat,  breathed  short,  and  looked 
long  at  Sam,  but  apparently  thought  it  as  well  to  say  nothing  in 
case  he  should  get  the  worst  of  it. 

After  a  short  aOenee,  a  gentleman  in  an  embroidered  wmI 
reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and  a  waistcoat  of  the  same  whicb 
kept  one  haif  of  biB  \egft  wunu,  ^lirrod  hia  gin  and  water  mifa 
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tfreat  energy,  and  iJUliLng  himself  upon  Lis  feet,  all  at  once,  by  a 
violeut  effort,  said  he  was  desirous  of  offering  a  few  remarks  to 
the  company,  whereupoo  the  person  in  the  cocked  hat  haxi  no 
doubt  that  the  company  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  any  remarks 
that  the  man  in  the  long  coat  might  wish  to  offer. 

"  i  feel  a  great  delicacy,  gentlemen,  in  coming  forward,"  aaid 
the  man  in  the  long  coat,  "  having  the  misforchune  to  be  a  coach- 
man^ and  being  only  admitted  as  a  hrmorary  member  of  these 
agreeable  H"Wfarr<?yK,  but  I  do  feel  myself  bound,  gentlemen — drove 
into  a  comer,  if  I  may  use  the  expresaion — to  make  known  an 
afflicting  circumetaiice  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge ;  which 
haa  happened  I  may  say  within  the  soap  of  my  every  day  con- 
templation, Gentlf^men,  our  friend  Mr.  Wlaiffers  (everybody  looked 
at  the  individual  in  orange)^  our  friend  Mr.  Whiffers  has  resigned." 

Universal  astonishment  fell  upon  the  hearers.     Each  gentleman 
looked  in  las  aeighboiir's  face,  and  then  transferred  his  glance  to  • 
the  upstanding  coachman. 

•'  Yon  may  well  be  sapparised,  gentlemen,"  said  the  coachman. 
"  I  wiU  not  wenchure  to  state  the  reaaons  of  this  irrepairabel  loss 
to  the  service,  but  I  will  beg  Mj.  Whiffers  to  state  them  himself, 
for  the  improvement  and  imitation  of  his  admiring  friends." 

The  suggestion  being  loudly  approved  of,  Mr.  WhiiFers  explained. 
He  laid  he  certainly  coiild  have  wished  to  have  continued  to  hold 
the  appointment  which  he  had  just  rraigned.  The  uniform  was 
ertreraely  rich  and  expenBive,  the  females  of  the  family  was  most 
agreeable,  and  the  duties  of  the  situation  was  not,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  too  heavy ;  the  principal  service  that  was  required  of  him, 
teing,  that  he  should  look  out  of  the  hall  window  as  much  as 
|K)ssible,  in  company  with  another  gentleman,  who  had  also  re- 
ligned.  He  could  have  wished  to  have  spared  that  company  the 
^infill  and  disgusting  detail  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  but 
\R  the  explanation  had  been  demanded  of  him,  he  had  no  altema- 
^ve  but  to  state,  boldly  and  distinctly,  that  he  had  been  required 
U>  eat  cold  meat. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  disgust  which  this  avowal 
jiwakened  in  the  bosomB.  of  the  hearers.  Loud  cries  of  "  Shame," 
loingled  with  groans  and  hisses,  prevailed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
kt  least. 

>  Mr.  WhitFerB  then  added  that  he  feared  a  portion  of  this  out- 
fa^e  might  be  traced  to  his  own  forbearing  and  accommodating 
jligposition.  He  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  once  oon- 
lented  to  eat  sjilt  butter,  and  he  had,  moreover,  on  an  occasion  of 
ludden  sic kn ess  in  the  house,  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  carry  a 
^oal  scuttle  up  to  the  seoond  floor.     He  trusted  he  kadiLQtVo>N«t«(^ 
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himself  in  the  good  cipinion  of  his  friendB  by  this  frank  confeaeion 
of  hia  faults ;  and  lie  hoped  the  promptness  with  which  he  had 
resented  the  laat  unmanly  outTage  on  his  fueliugs,  to  which  he  had 
referred,  would  reinstate  him  in  their  good  opinion,  if  he  hal 

Mr,  Wliiflera'  address  was  responded  to,  with  a  ahout  of  admir- 
ation^ and  the  health  of  the  interesting  martyr  was  drunk  in  a 
most  enthusiastic  manner ;  for  this,  the  martyr  retunied  thttuks, 
and  proposed  their  visiter,  Mr.  Weller — a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  but  who  vui 
the  friend  of  Mr.  John  Smauker,  which  was  a  sufficieut  letter  of 
recommendation  to  any  society  of  gentlemen  whatever,  or  wher- 
ever. On  this  account  he  should  liave  been  disposed  to  have  givcfl 
Mr.  WeUer^a  health  with  all  the  honors,  if  his  friends  had  heeo 
drinking  wine,  but  as  they  were  taking  spirits  just  by  way  of  a 
change ;  and  as  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  empty  a  tumbler  at 
•  every  toast,  he  should  propose  that  the  honors  be  understood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  everybody  took  a  sip  out  ol 
their  tumblers  in  honor  of  Sam ;  and  Sam  having  kdled  out,  and 
drunk,  two  full  glasses  of  punch  in  honor  of  himself,  returned 
thanks  in  a  neat  speech. 

**  Wery  much  obliged  to  you,  old  fellers,"  said  Sam,  ladling 
away  at  the  punch  in  the  most  unembanasaed  manner  poesible, 
"  for  this  here  compliment ;  wich,  comin*  from  sich  a  quarter,  ii 
wery  overvelmin'.  Fve  heerd  a  good  deal  on  you  as  a  body,  but 
I  vill  say,  that  I  never  thought  you  was  aich  uncommon  nice  m«ai 
as  I  find  you  air.  I  only  hope  you'll  take  care  o'  yourselves,  and 
not  comproiaiae  nothin'  o'  your  dignity,  which  h  a  wery  charniiD' 
thing  to  see,  when  one's  out  a  walkin',  and  has  always  made  lat 
wery  happy  to  look  at,  ever  since  1  was  a  boy  about  half  as  higb 
as  the  brass-headed  stick  o'  my  wery  respectable  friend,  Bhxes^ 
there.  As  to  the  wictim  of  oppression  in  the  suit  o'  brimstone,  aU 
I  can  say  of  him  is,  that  I  hope  he'll  get  jist  as  good  a  berth  vi 
he  deserves  ■  in  vich  case  it's  wery  little  cold  aiR-arry  as  ever  bell 
be  troubled  with  agin." 

Here  Sam  sat  down  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  hia  speech  having 
been  vociferously  applauded,  the  company  broke  up. 

"  Wy,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you^re  a  goin',  old  feller,"  aaM 
Sam  Well  or  to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Smauker. 

"  1  must  indeed/*  said  Mr.  Smauker ;  "  I  promised  Bantam." 

"  Oh,  wery  well,"  said  Sam ;  "  that's  another  thing.  P'r*!* 
^d  resign  if  you  disappiuted  him.     You  ain't  a  goin',  Blazes  t " 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  sjud  the  man  with  the  racked  hat. 

"  Wot,  and  leave  three  quarters  of  a  bowl  of  punch  behind 
you  t "  aaid  Sam ;  "  ttOTUfcTiBfc^  aet  davn  agin." 
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Mr.  Tucklo  was  not  proof  against  this  invitation.  He  laid 
wide  the  cocked  hat  and  stick  which  he  had  just  taken  up,  and 
(aid  he  would  have  one  glass  just  for  good  fellowship's  sake. 

As  the  gentleman  in  blue  went  home  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Fuckle,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  stop  too.  When  the  punch  was 
nbont  half  gone,  Sam  ordered  in  some  oysters  from  the  green- 
grocer's shop ;  and  the  eflFect  of  both  was  so  extremely  exhilarating, 
that  Mr.  Tuckle,  dressed  out  with  the  cocked  hat  and  stick,  danced 
the  frog  hornpipe  among  the  shells  on  the  table,  while  the  gentle- 
(nan  in  blue  played  an  accompaniment  upon  an  ingenious  musical 
instrument  formed  of  a  hur  comb  and  a  curl-paper.  At  last,  when 
the  punch  was  all  gone,  and  the  night  nearly  so,  they  sallied  forth 
to  see  each  other  home.  Mr.  Tuckle  no  sooner  got  into  the  open 
ur,  than  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  lie  on  the  curb- 
stone ;  Sam  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  contradict  him,  and  so 
let  him  have  his  own  way.  As  the  cocked  hat  would  have  been 
spoilt  if  left  there,  Sam  very  considerately  flattened  it  down  on 
the  head  of  the  gentleman  in  blue,  and  putting  the  big  stick  in 
his  hand,  propped  him  up  against  his  own  street-door,  rang  the 
bell,  and  walked  quietly  home. 

At  a  much  earlier  hour  next  morning  than  his  usual  time  of 
rising,  Mr.  Pickwick  walked  down  stairs  completely  dressed,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  Mr.  Weller  appeared  in  reply 
to  the  summons,  "shut  the  door." 

Mr.  Weller  did  so. 

"  There  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence  here,  last  night,  Sam," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "which  gave  Mr.  Winkle  some  cause  to  ap- 
prehend violence  from  Mr.  Dowler." 

"  So  I've  heerd  from  the  old  lady  down  stairs.  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  And  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Sam,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a 
most  perplexed  countenance,  "  that  in  dread  of  this  violence,  Mr. 
Winkle  has  gone  away." 

"  Gone  avay  ! "  said  Sam. 

"  Left  the  house  early  this  morning  without  the  slightest  pre- 
riouB  communication  with  me,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  And  is 
Jone,  I  know  not  where." 

"  He  should  ha'  stopped  and  fought  it  out.  Sir,"  replied  Sam, 
^)ntcmptuouBly.  "It  vouldn't  take  much  to  settle  that  'ere 
:)owler.  Sir." 

"  Well  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  may  have  my  doubts  of 
lifl  great  bravery  and  determination,  also.  But  however  that  may 
le,  Mr.  Winkle  is  gone.  He  must  be  found,  Sam — found  and 
titmght  back  to  me." 
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"And  s'lKJse  he  von't  come  back,  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  He  must  b«  made,  Sam^"  said  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"Who's  to  do  it,  Sir!"  enquired  Sam  with  a  smile, 

'•  You,"  replied  Mr,  PickwicL 

"Wery  good.  Sir." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Weller  left  the  room,  wad  immediately 
afterwanls  was  heard  to  shut  the  street  door.  In  two  hoiira'  tinw 
he  returned  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  despatrJwd 
on  the  most  ordinary  message  possible,  and  brought  the  informa- 
tion that  an  individual  in  every  respect  answering  Mr.  Winkk'i 
description,  had  gone  over  to  Bristol  that  morning,  by  the  brancb 
coach  from  the  Royal  Hotel 

"  Sam,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  grasping:  his  hand,  *'  you're  a  cspiUl 
fellow ;  an  invaluable  fellow.     You  must  follow  him,  Sam." 

**  Cert'aly,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"The  instant  you  discover  him,  write  to  me  immediately, 
Sam,"  said  Mi.  Pickwick.  "  If  he  attempts  to  run  away  from  yon, 
knock  him  down,  or  lock  him  up.  You  have  my  full  authority, 
Sam.*' 

"I'll  be  wery  careful,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"You'll  tell  him,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  "that  I  am  highly 
excited,  highly  displeased,  and  naturally  ilidignant  at  the  Toy 
extraorflinary  course  he  has  thought  proper  to  pursue." 

**  I  will,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"You'll  tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "that  if  he  doea  D(»t 
come  back  bo  this  very  hoime,  with  you,  he  will  come  back  with 
me,  for  I  will  come  and  fetch  him." 

"  I'll  mention  that  'ere,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"  You  think  you  can  find  him,  Sam  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  look- 
ing ejimeatly  in  his  face. 

"Oh,  111  find  him  if  he's  any  vere,"  rejoined  Sam,  with  greil 
confidence. 

"  Very  weU,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Then  the  sooner  you  go  thf 
better," 

With  these  instructions  Mr.  Pickwick  placed  a  sum  of  mont) 
in  the  bands  of  his  faithful  servitor,  and  ordered  him  to  start  &t 
Bristol  immediately,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive, 

Sam  put  a  few  necessaries  in  a  carpet  bag,  and  was  ready  fit 
startmg.  He  stopped  when  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  pu8>g4i 
and  walking  quietly  back,  thruat  his  head  in  at  the  parlour  door. 

"  Sir,"  whisijered  Sam. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  ftilly  understindn  my  instructions,  do  I,  SiJ*  1 "  inquired  8»» 

"  I  hope  ao/'  aaad  l&i.  "Pictvlck 
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reglarly  understood  about  the  knoekin'  down,  ia  it  Sirl" 

Sam. 

ectly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  Thoroughly.     Do  what 

:  necessary.     You  have  my  orders." 

:aye  a  nod  of  intelligence,  and  withdrawing  his  head  from 

set  forth  on  his  pilgrimage  with  a  light  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

WINKLE,  WHEN   HE  STEPPED  OUT  OP  THE  PEYINQ-PAN, 
££D  QENTLT  AST)   COMFOBTABLY   INTO   THE  FISK. 

U-starred  gentleman  who  had  been  the  unfortunate  cause 
usual  noise  and  disturbance  which  alarmed  the  inhabitants 
)yal  Crescent  in  manner  and  form  already  described,  after 
night  of  great  confusion  and  anxiety,  left  the  roof  beneath 
B  friends  still  slumbered,  bound  he  knew  not  whither, 
lent  and  considerate  feelings  which  prompted  Mr.  Winkle 
lis  step  can  never  be  too  highly  appreciated  or  too  warmly 

"If"— reasoned  Mr.  Winkle  with  himself— "if  this 
attempts  (as  I  have  no  doubt  he  will)  to  cany  into  execu- 
threat  of  personal  violence  against  myself^  it  will  be  in- 
on  me  to  call  him  out.  He  has  a  wife ;  that  wife  is 
to,  and  dependent  on  him.  Heavens !  If  I  should  kill 
le  blindness  of  my  wrath,  what  would  be  my  feelings  ever 
a  ! "  This  painful  consideration  operated  so  powerfully 
elings  of  the  humane  young  man,  as  to  cause  his  knees  to 
^ther,  and  his  countenance  to  exliibit  alarming  manifestar 
Dward  emotion.  Impelled  by  these  reflections,  he  grasped 
t-bag,  and  creeping  stealthily  down  stairs,  shut  the  de- 
;treet-door  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  walked  off. 
his  steps  towards  the  Royal  Hotel,  he  found  a  coach  on 
b  of  starting  for  Bristol ;  and  thinking  Bristol  as  good  a 
his  purpose  as  any  other  he  could  go  to,  mounted  on  the 
reached  his  place  of  destination  in  such  time  as  the  pair 

who  went  the  whole  stage  and  back  again  twice  a  day  or 
Id  be  reasonably  supposed  to  arrive  there, 
ok  up  his  quarters  at  The  Bush ;  and  designing  to  poet- 
communication  by  letter  with  Mr.  Pickwick  until  it  waa 
that  Mr.  Bowler's  wrath  might  have  in  some  d^ree 
d,  walked  forth  to  view  the  city,  which  struck  him  as 
tiade  more  dirty  than  any  place  he  had  ever  seen.    Haviag 


inapected  the  docks  and  aWpping,  and  viewed  the  cathedral^  he 
inquired  his  way  to  Olifton,  and  being  directed  thither,  took  th« 
route  which  waa  pointed  out  to  him.  But,  as  the  pavements  (A 
Bristol  are  not  the  widest  or  cleanest  upon  earth,  bo  its  streetB  an 
not  altogether  the  atraighteat  or  least  intricate ;  and  Mr.  Winklt 
being  greatly  puzzled  by  their  manifold  windings  and  twistings, 
looked  about  him  for  a  decent  shop  in  which  he  oould  apply  afresh 
for  counael  and  instruction. 

His  eye  feU  upon  a  newly -pain  ted  tenement  which  had  beeo 
recently  converted  into  aomethiiig  between  a  shop  and  a  private- 
house,  and  which  a  red  lamp,  projecting  over  the  fan-light  of  the 
street-door,  would  have  sufficiently  announced  aa  the  residence  of 
a  medical  practitioner,  even  if  the  word  "  Surgery "  had  not  been 
inscribed  in  golden  characters  on  a  wainscot  ground,  above  the 
window  of  what,  in  times  bygone,  had  been  the  front  parlour. 
Thinking  this  an  eligible  place  wherein  to  make  his  inquiries,  Mr, 
Winkle  stepped  into  the  little  ahop  where  the  gilt-labelled  drawen! 
and  bottles  were  ;  and  finding  nobody  there,  knocked  with  a  hal/ 
crown  on  the  counter,  to  attract  the  attention  of  anybody  who 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  back  parlour,  which  he  judged  to  be 
the  innennost  and  peculiar  sanctum  of  the  establishment,  fi*om  the 
repetition  of  the  word  surgery  on  the  door—painted  in  white  letten 
this  time,  by  way  of  taking  off  the  sameness. 

At  the  first  knock,  a  sounds  aa  of  peiBons  fencing  with  fiLre-irong, 
which  had  until  now  been  very  audible,  suddenly  ceased ;  and  at 
the  second,  a  studious-looking  young  gentleman  in  green  spectacles, 
with  a  very  large  book  in  his  hand,  glided  quietly  into  the  ahop, 
and  stepping  behind  the  countei,  requested  to  know  the  visitor's 
pleasure. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  *'  but  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  direct  me  to         " 

'*  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! "  roared  the  studious  young  gentleman^  throw- 
ing the  large  book  up  into  the  air,  and  catching  it  with  great 
dexterity  at  the  very  moment  when  it  threatened  to  smash  to 
atoms  all  the  bottles  on  the  counter.     "  Here's  a  start !  " 

There  was,  without  doubt ;  for  Mr.  Winkle  was  so  very  much 
astonished  at  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  medical  gentleman, 
that  he  involuntarily  retreated  towards  the  door,  and  looked  veij 
much  disturbed  at  his  strange  reception. 

"  What,  don't  you  know  me  1 "  said  the  medical  gentleman. 

Mr.  Winkle  murmured,  in  reply,  that  he  had  not  that  pleasure. 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  medical  gentleman,  •*  there  are  hopes  fof 
me  yet ;  I  may  attend  half  the  old  women  in  Bristol  if  I've  decent 
luck     Get  out,  you  moralij  old  villain,  get  out ! "     With  tUf 
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i^joration,  which  was  addressed  to  the  large  book,  the  medical 
^ntleman  kicked  the  yolmne  with  remarkable  agility  to  the  further 
md  of  the  shop,  and  pulling  off  his  green  spectacles,  grinned  the 
dentical  grin  of  Robert  Sawyer,  Esquire,  formerly  of  Guy's  Hospital 
n  tiie  Borough,  with  a  private  residence  in  Lant-street. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  weren't  down  upon  me ! "  said 
yii.  Bob  Sawyer,  shaking  Mr.  Winkle's  hand  with  Mendly  warmth. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  was  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  returning  the 
jressure. 

"  I  wonder  you  didn't  see  the  name,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  calling 
lis  Mend's  attention  to  the  outer  door,  on  which,  in  the  same 
rhite  paint,  were  traced  the  words  "Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf" 

**  It  never  caught  my  eye,"  returned  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Lord,  if  I  had  known  who  you  were,  I  should  have  rushed 
>ut,  and  caught  you  in  my  arms,"  said  Bob  Sawyer;  "but  upon 
ny  life,  I  thought  you  were  the  King's-taxes." 

"No!"  said  Mr.  Wmkle. 

"  I  did,  indeed,"  responded  Bob  Sawyer,  "  and  I  was  just  going 
»  say  that  I  wasn't  at  home,  but  if  you'd  leave  a  message  I'd  be 
rare  to  give  it  to  myself;  for  he  don't  know  me,  no  more  does  the 
Lighting  and  Paving.  I  think  the  Church-rates  guesses  who  I 
im,  and  I  know  the  Water -works  does,  because  I  drew  a  tooth  of 
lis,  when  I  first  came  down  here.  —  But  come  in,  come  in." 
Shattering  in  this  way,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pushed  Mr.  Winkle  into 
;he  back  room,  where,  amusing  himself  by  boring  little  drcular 
»vems  in  the  chimney-piece  with  a  red-hot  poker,  sat  no  less  a 
jerson  than  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure  that  I 
iid  not  expect.     What  a  very  nice  place  you  have  here ! " 

"  Pretty  well,  pretty  well,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  "  I  passed 
loon  after  that  precious  party,  and  my  friends  came  down  with  the 
leedful  for  this  business ;  so  I  put  on  a  black  suit  of  clothes  and 
t  pair  of  spectacles,  and  came  here,  to  look  as  solemn  as  I  could." 

"  And  a  very  snug  little  business  you  have,  no  doubt  t "  said 
Mr.  Winkle,  knowingly. 

"  Veiy,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  "  So  snug,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
ew  years  you  might  put  all  the  profits  in  a  wine  glass,  and  cover 
Bm  over  with  a  gooseberry  leaf" 

"You  cannot  surely  mean  that!"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  "The 
itock  itself " 

"  Dummies,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Bob  Sawyer ;  "  half  the  drawers 
lave  got  nothing  in  'em,  and  the  other  half  don't  open." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  Fact — ^honour ! "  returned  Bob  Sawyer,  stepping  out  \iiV>  \2ut 
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shop,  and  demonatratiiig  the  Teracity  of  the  asaertion  by  diTen 
hard  pulla  at  the  little  gilt  knobe  on  the  counterfeit  drawere. 
"  Hardly  anything  real  in  the  shop  but  the  leeches,  and  they  we 
secondhand." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  J "  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  much 
snrpiiaed- 

"  I  hope  notj"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  "  else  where's  the  use  d 
appearances,  eh  1  But  what  will  you  take  1  Do  aa  we  do  1 — that*8 
right.  Ben,  my  fine  fellow,  put  your  hand  into  the  cupboard,  and 
bring  out  the  patent  digester." 

Mr.  BcDJamin  Allen  emiled  hia  readiness,  and  proditieed  &oa 
the  closet  at  his  elbow  a  black  bottle  half  full  of  brandy. 

"  You  don't  take  water,  of  course  I"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  "  If  a  rather  early;  I 
should  like  to  qualify  it,  if  yoii  have  no  objection." 

"None  in  the  least,  if  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience," 
replied  Bob  Sawyer  ;  tossing  off,  oh  he  spoke,  a  glass  of  the  liquor 
with  great  relish. — "Ben,  the  pipkin.'' 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  drew  forth  from  the  same  hiding-place  « 
sniall  brass  pipkin,  which  Bob  Sawyer  observed  he  prided  himself 
aixiD,  particularly,  because  it  looked  so  buBiueas-like.  The  water 
in  the  professionali  pipkin  having  been  made  to  boil,  in  course  of 
time,  by  various  Httie  shovels -fdJ  of  coal,  which  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
took  out  of  a  practicable  window-seat,  labelled  "  Soda  Water,"  Mr 
Winkle  adulterated  his  brandy ;  and  the  conversation  was  becombig 
general,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  into  the  shop  of 
a  boy,  in  a  sober  grey  liveiy  and  a  gold-laced  hat,  with  a  smaU 
covered  basket  under  his  arm,  whom  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  immediately 
hailed  with,  '*  Tom,  you  vagabond,  come  here." 

The  boy  presented  himself  accordingly. 

**  You've  been  stopping  to  over  all  the  posts  in  Bristol,  j« 
idle  young  scamp  I "  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  No,  Sir,  I  haven't,"  replied  the  boy. 

*'  You  hatl  better  not !  "  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  a  threntfiD- 
ing  aspect.  "  Who  do  you  suppise  will  ever  employ  a  professioDil 
man,  when  they  see  his  boy  playing  at  marbles  in  the  gutter,  of 
flying  the  garter  in  the  horse-road?  Have  you  no  feeling  for  your 
profeaaion,  you  groveller  t     Did  you  leave  all  the  medicine  t " 

"Yes,  Su-." 

"  The  powders  for  the  child,  at  the  large  hou&e  with  the  ne* 
family,  and  the  pills  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day  at  the  iU 
tempered  old  gentleman's  with  the  gouty  leg  t " 

*'  Yes,  Sir," 

*'  Then  shut  the  door,  and  mind  the  shop." 
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**Come,*  said  Mr.  Winkle,  as  the  boy  retired,  "things  are  not 
lite  so  bad  as  you  wonld  have  me  beUeve,  either.  There  is  sonu 
edicine  to  be  sent  out" 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  peeped  into  the  shop  to  see  that  no  stranger 
as  within  hearing,  and  leaning  forward  to  Mr.  Winkle,  said,  in 
low  tone — 

"  He  leaves  it  all  at  the  wrong  houses." 

Mr.  Winkle  looked  perplexed,  and  Bob  Sawyer  and  his  friend 
.ughed. 

"  Don't  you  see  1 "  said  Bob  ;  "  he  goes  up  to  a  house,  rings  the 
rea  bell,  pokes  a  packet  of  medicine  without  a  direction  into  the 
jrvant's  hand,  and  walks  off.  Servant  takep  it  into  the  dining- 
arlour;  master  opens  it,  and  reads  the  label,  *  Draught  to  be 
iken  at  bedtime — pills  as  before — lotion  as  usual — the  powder 
"rom  Sawyer's,  late  Nockemorf 's.  Physicians'  prescriptions  care- 
ally  prepared  :  *  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Shows  it  to  his  wife — she 
eads  the  label ;  it  goes  down  to  the  servants — they  read  the  label 
Text  day  the  boy  calls:  'Very  sorry — his  mistake — immense 
(usiness — great  many  parcels  to  deliver — Mr.  Sawyer's  compli- 
nents — late  Nockemorf.'  The  name  gets  known,  and  that's  the 
hing,  my  boy,  in  the  medical  way ;  bless  your  heart,  old  fellow, 
fg  better  than  all  the  advertising  in  the  world.  We  have  got 
tne  four-ounce  bottle  that's  been  to  half  the  houses  in  Bristol,  and 
lam't  done  yet" 

"  Dear  me,  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Winkle  ;  "  what  an  excellent 
)laii!" 

"Oh,  Ben  and  I  have  bit  upon  a  dozen  such,"  replied  Bob 
Sawyer,  with  great  glee.  "  The  lamplighter  has  eighteen-pence  a 
^eek  to  pull  the  night -bell  for  ten  minutes,  every  time  he  comes 
>und;  and  my  boy  always  rushes  into  church  just  before  the 
salms,  when  the  people  have  got  nothing  to  do  })ut  look  about 
m,  and  calls  me  out,  with  horror  and  dismay  depicted  on  his 
>\mtenance.  *  Bless  my  soul,'  everybody  says,  •  somebody  taken 
iddenly  ill !  Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf,  sent  for.  What  a  business 
lat  young  man  has ! ' " 

At  the  termination  of  this  disclosure  of  some  of  the  mysteries 
r  medicine,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  his  friend;  Ben  Allen,  threw 
lemselves  back  in  their  respective  chairs,  and  laughed  boister- 
isly.  When  they  had  eiyoyed  the  joke  to  their  hearts'  content, 
&e  discourse  changed  to  topics  in  which  Mr.  Winkle  was  more 
cunediately  interested. 

We  think  we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen 
1^  a  way  of  becoming  sentimental  after  brandy.     The  case  is  not 

peculiar   one,   as  we  ourself  can   testify :    having,  on  &  €«« 
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occaaiona,  had  to  deal  with  patients  who  have  been  afflicted  in  i 
similar  manner.  At  tbia  precise  period  of  hia  exiatenoe,  Mi. 
Benjamin  Alien  had  perhaps  a  greater  prediapositioD  to  maudlinJEin 
than  he  had  ever  known  hefore ;  the  cauae  of  which  malady  wm 
briefly  this.  He  had  been  ataying  nearly  three  weeka  with  Mr, 
Boh  Sawyer  ;  Mr.  Boh  Sawyer  was  not  remarkable  for  teroperaooe, 
nor  was  Mr,  Benjamin  Allen  for  the  ownership  of  a  very  strong 
head  ;  and  the  consequence  waa,  that,  during  the  whole  apace  <rf 
time  just  mentionedj  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  had  been  wavering 
between  intoxication  partial  and  intoxication  complete. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  taking  advantage  ol 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  temporary  absence  behind  the  counter,  whithei 
he  had  retired  to  dispense  aome  of  the  secondhand  leechea,  pre- 
vioualy  referred  to,  "  my  dear  friend,  I  am  very  nuBerable." 

Mr.  Winkle  professed  his  heartfelt  regret  to  hear  it,  and  begged 
to  know  whether  he  could  do  anything  to  alieyiate  the  sorrows  d 
the  suffering  student 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  boy— notMng,"  aaid  Ben.  "  You  recoiled 
Arabella,  Winkle^my  aiater  Arabella — a  little  girl,  Winkle, 
with  black  eyes— when  we  were  down  at  Wardle'sl  I  don't 
know  whether  you  happened  to  notice  her — a  nice  little  gizi 
Winkle.  Perhapa  my  features  may  recal  her  oounteuaiiGe  to 
your  recollection  I " 

Mj.  Winkle  required  nothing  to  recal  the  charming  Aral^elli  to 
hia  tohid  i  and  it  waa  rather  fortunate  he  did  not,  for  the  featorei 
of  her  brother  Betyamin  would  unquestionably  have  proved 
an  indifTerent  refresher  to  hia  memory.  Qe  anawer^,  with 
much  calmnesB  as  he  could  asaimie,  that  he  perftictly  remem 
the  young  lady  referred  to,  and  emoerely  trusted  she  waa  in 
health. 

"  Our  friend  Bob  is  a  delightful  fellow,  Winkle,"  waa  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

"Very,"   aaid   Mr.    Winkle,   not    much   relishing   this 
connexion  of  the  two  namea. 

"  I  designed  'em  for  each  other  ;  they  were  made  for  each  oi 
sent  into  the  world  for  each  other,  bom  for  each  otherj  WinJd^ 
said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  setting  dowTi  his  glass  with  great  em, 
"  There's  a  special  destiny  in  the  matter,  my  dear  Sir ;  there's 
five  years'  diiference  between  'em,  and  both  their  birthdoyB  «« ■' 
August." 

Mr.  Winkle  was  too  anxioua  to  hear  what  waa  to  follow*  ■; 
express   much  wonderment   at   thia    extraordinary  circtmisU'i^^ 
nmrvellouB  as  it  was ;  so  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  after  a  tear  or  two, 
on  to  aay,  that,  notwithstanding  all  hia  esteem  and  reep^ei 
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aeration  for  his  Mend,  Arabella  had  unaccountably  and  unduti 
ly  evinced  the  most  determined  antipathy  to  his  person. 

**  And  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  in  conclusion,  **  /  think 
sre's  a  prior  attachment." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  the  object  of  it  may  be?"  asked  Mr. 
inkle,  with  great  trepidation. 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  8ei2ed  the  poker,  flourished  it,  in  a  warlike 
urner  above  his  head,  inflicted  a  savage  blow  on  an  imaginary 
all,  and  wound  up  by  saying,  in  a  very  expressive  manner,  that 

only  wished  he  could  guess — that  was  all. 

"  I'd  show  him  what  I  thought  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 
id  round  went  the  poker  again,  more  fiercely  than  before. 

All  this,  was  of  course  veiy  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
inkle,  who  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes;  but  at  length 
istered  up  resolution  to  inquire  whether  Miss  Allen  was  in 
Bnt 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  laying  aside  the  poker,  and  look- 
g  veiy  cunning ;  "  I  didn't  think  Wardle's  exactiy  the  place  for 
headstrong  girl ;  so,  as  I  am  her  natural  protector  and  guardian, 
or  parents  being  dead,  I  have  brought  her  down  into  this  part  of 
»  country  to  spend  a  few  months  at  an  old  aunt's,  in  a  nice,  dull, 
ose  place.  I  think  that  will  cure  her,  my  boy ;  and  if  it  doesn't, 
U  ts^e  her  abroad  for  a  little  while,  and  see  what  that'll  do." 

"Oh,  the  aunt's  is  in  Bristol,  is  it?"  faltered  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  No,  no — not  in  Bristol,"  replied  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  jerking  his 
ihmb  over  his  right  shoulder:  "over  that  way — down  there, 
at,  hush,  here's  Bob.  Not  a  word,  my  dear  Mend — not  a 
)rd." 

Short  as  this  conversation  was,  it  roused  in  Mr.  Winkle  the 
^hest  degree  of  excitement  and  anxiety.  The  suspected  prior 
ttfushment  rankled  in  his  heart.  Could  he  be  the  object  of  it  ? 
»iild  it  be  for  him  that  the  fair  Arabella  had  looked  scornfully 

the  sprightly  Bob  Sawyer,  or  had  he  a  successful  rival  1  He 
termined  to  see  her,  cost  what  it  might;  but  here  an  insur- 
>untable  objection  presented  itself,  for  whether  the  explanatory 
>ver  that  way,"  and  "  down  there,"  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  meant 
ree  miles  off,  or  thirty,  or  three  hundred,  he  could  in  no  wise 
leas. 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  pondering  over  his  love  just  then, 
r  Bob  Sawyer's  return  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the 
TiTal  of  a  meat  pie  from  the  baker's,  of  which  that  gentleman 
Bisted  on  his  staying  to  partake.  The  cloth  was  laid  by  an 
Msauonal  chairwoman,  who  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bob 
^^er's  housekeeper;  and  a  third  knife  and  fork  having  been 
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borrowed  from  the  mother  of  the  boy  in  the  grey  livery  (for  Mr, 
SawyepH  doraeatio  arrangementa  were  as  yet  conducted  on  s 
limited  scale),  they  eat  down  to  dinner ;  the  beer  being  served  up, 
as  Mr,  Sawyer  remarked,  "  in  its  native  pewter." 

After  dinner,  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer  ordered  in  the  largest  mortar  in 
the  shop,  and  proceeded  to  brew  a  reeking  jorum  of  rum-pimcli 
therein,  etirriog  up  and  amalgamating  the  materials  with  a  peetl* 
in  a  very  creditable  and  apothecary -like  manner.  Mr.  Sawyer 
being  a  bachelor,  had  only  one  tumbler  in  the  houae,  which  wm 
assigned  to  Mr.  Winkle  as  a  compliment  to  the  visitor,  Mr.  Ben 
Allea  being  accommodated  with  a  fiinDel  with  a  cork  in  the  narrov 
end,  and  Bob  Sawyer  contenting  himself  with  one  of  thow 
wide-lipped  crystal  vesselB  inscribed  with  a  variety  of  cabahstic 
characters,  in  which  chemists  are  wont  to  measure  out  thd' 
liquid  drugs  in  compounding  prescriptions.  These  preliminaries 
adjusted,  the  pimch  was  tasted,  and  pronounced  excellent ;  and  it 
having  been  arranged  that  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen  should  be 
considereii  at  liberty  to  fill  twice  to  Mr.  Winkle's  once,  they 
started  fair,  with  great  satisfaction  and  good-fellowship. 

There  waa  no  singing,  because  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  said  it 
wouldn't  look  professional ;  but  bo  make  amends  for  this  depriva- 
tion there  was  so  much  talking  and  laughing  that  it  might  luirt 
been  heard,  and  very  likely  was^  at  the  end  of  the  street :  which 
conversation  materially  lightened  the  hours  and  improved  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  boy,  who,  instead  of  devoting  the 
evening  to  his  ordinary  occupation  of  writing  his  name  oo  the 
counter,  and  rubbing  it  oot  again,  peeped  through  the  glaas  dooi, 
and  thus  listened  and  looked  on,  at  the  same  time. 

The  mirth  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  rapidly  ripening  into  tiif 
fimous,   Mr.  Ben  Allen  was  fast  relapsing  into  the  aentimentil, 
and  the  punch  had  well  nigh  disappeared  altogether,  when  tiif 
boy  hastily  running  in,  announced  that  a  yomag  woman  had  jrai 
come  over,  to  say  that  Sawyer  late  Nockemorf  was  wanted  direct!;, 
a  couple  of  streets  off.     This   broke  np  the  party.     Mr.  M 
Sawyer  understanding  the  message  after  some  twenty  repetition^ 
tied  a  wet  cloth  round  his  head  to  sober  bimselfi  and  haviif 
partially  succeeded,  put  on  his  green  spectacles  and  issued  fnrti 
Resisting  all  entreaties  to  stay  till  he  came  back,  and  finding  i 
quite  impossible  to  engage  Mr.  Ben  Allen  in  any  intelligible  co* 
versation  on  the  subject  neitfeat  his  heart,  or  indeed  on  any  oihs, 
Mr.  Winkle  took  his  departure,  and  returned  to  the  Bush. 

Tbe  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  the  numerous  meditations  whki 
Arabella  had  awakened,  prevented  his  share  of  the  mortar  of  paB<^ 
producing  that  effect  upori  him  which  it  would  have  had,  ra^ 
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other  circumatancea.  So,  after  taking  a  glass  of  soda-water  aod 
brandy  at  the  bar,  he  turned  into  the  coffee-room,  dispirited  rather 
than  elevatefl  by  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 

Sitting  ill  front  of  the  fire,  with  hia  back  towarda  him,  vm  i 
tallish  gentleman  in  a  great-coat :  the  only  other  occupant  of  th« 
room.  It  was  rather  a  cool  evening  for  the  Beaaon  of  the  year,  and 
the  gentleman  drew  his  chair  aside  to  afford  the  new  comer  a  sight 
of  the  fire.  What  were  Mr.  Winkle's  feelings  when,  in  doing  so, 
he  disclosed  to  view  the  face  and  figure  of  the  vindictive  aa^ 
aangninary  Dowler ! 

Mr.  Winkle's  first  impnlae  waa  to  give  a  violent  pull  at  tb« 
nearest  bell-handle,  hut  that  unfortunately  happened  to  be  immedi- 
ately behind  Mr.  Dowler'a  head.  He  had  made  one  atep  towarda 
it,  before  he  checked  bimaelf,  Aa  he  did  ao,  Mr.  Dowler  very 
hastily  drew  bacL 

"  i/Lr.  Winkle,  Sir,  Be  calm.  Don't  strike  me.  I  won't  bear 
it,  A  blow  1  Never, "  said  Mr,  Dowler,  looking  meeker  thaL  Bir. 
Winkle  had  expected  in  a  gentleman  of  his  ferocity. 

"  A  blow.  Sir  ?  "  stammered  Mr.  Winkle, 

"  A  blow,  Sir/'  replied  Dowler.  **  Compose  your  feelinga.  St 
down.     Hear  me,*' 

"  Sir,"  aaid  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  "before  I 
consent  to  ait  down  beside,  or  opposite  you,  without  the  presence  0/ 
a  waiter,  I  must  be  secured  by  some  further  understanding,  You 
used  a  threat  against  me  last  nighty  Sir — a  dreadfid  threat,  Sir.' 
Here  Mr.  Winkle  turned  very  pale  indeed,  and  stopped  short 

"  I  did,"  said  Dowler,  with  a  counteoance  almost  as  white  a 

I  Mr,  Winkle's.     "  Oircumstancea  were  auspicious.     They  have  Ijeao 

I  explained,     I   respect    your   bravery.     Your   feeling   ia   upri^lii. 

Conscious  innocence.     There's  my  hand.     Grasp  it." 

*'  Really  Sir,"  aaid  Mr,  Winkle,  hesitating  whether  to  give  I 
hand  or  not,  and  almost  fearing  that  it  waa  demanded  in  order  th 
he  might  be  taken  at  an  advantage,  "  really  Sir,  I " 

"I  know  what  yon  mean,"  ioterposed  Dowler.  "You 
aggrieved.  Very  natural.  So  should  I.  I  was  wrong.  I 
your  pardon.  Be  friendly.  Forgive  me."  With  this,  Dot 
fairly  forced  his  hand  u])on  Mr.  Winkle,  and  shaking  it  with 
utmost  vehemence,  declared  he  waa  a  fellow  of  extreme  spirit, 
he  had  a  higher  opinion  of  him  than  ever. 

"  Now,"  aaid  Dowler,^  "ait  down.     Relate  it  alL     How  did 
find  met     When  did  you  follow  1     Be  frank.     Tell  me." 

"It's  quite  accidental,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  greatly 
by  the  curious  and  unexpected  nature  of  the  interview,  "  Qui" 

"  Glad  of  it,"  said  Dowler,     "  I  woke  thia  morning.    I 
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^^tten  mj  threat.  I  laughed  at  the  accident.  I  felt  friendly, 
said  so." 

**  To  whom  1 "  in  quired  Mr,  Winkle. 

"  To  Mrs.  Dewier.  *  You  made  a  tow,'  said  she.  '  I  did,'  said 
,  •  It  was  a  rash  one,*  said  she.  *  It  waa,*  said  I.  *  1*11  apologise. 
Vliere  ie  het'" 

»'  Who  1 "  inquired  Mj.  Winkle. 

"You,"  replied  Dowler.  "I  went  down  Btahn,  You  were  not 
5  be  found.  Pickwick  looked  gloomy.  Shook  his  head.  Hoped 
o  violeaoe  would  be  committed,  I  aaw  it  all.  You  felt  your- 
jlf  insulted.  You  had  gone,  for  a  jfriend  perhaps.  Possibly  for 
istolfi.     '  High  spirit,'  said  I.     *  I  admire  him.'  " 

Mr.  Winkle  coughed,  and  beginning  to  see  how  the  land  lay, 
BHTuned  a  look  of  importance. 

*'  I  left  a  note  for  you,"  resumed  Dowler.  **  I  said  I  waa  sorry. 
o  I  was.  Pressing  bueinesa  called  ine  here.  You  were  not 
atisfied.  You  followed.  You  required  a  verbal  explanation. 
I^ou  were  right.  It's  aD  over  now.  My  buaineas  is  finished,  I 
0  back  to-morrow.     Join  me." 

Am  Dowler  progressed  in  hia  explanation,  Mr.  Winkle's  counte- 
ance  grew  more  and  more  dignified.  The  mysterious  uature  of  tne 
jHunencement  of  their  convereation  waa  explained  ;  Mr.  Dowler 
ftd  as  great  an  objection  to  duelling  as  himself;  in  sliort,  this 
lustering  and  awfiil  persomige  was  one  of  the  most  egregiaus 
wards  in  existence,  and  iuterpretiag  Mr.  Winkle's  absence  through 
^e  medium  of  his  own  fears,  had  actually  taken  the  same  step  as 
imself,  and  prudently  retired  uiitLl  all  excitement  of  feeling  should 
are  subsided. 

As  the  real  state  of  the  ca.se  dawned  upon  Mr.  Winkle's  mind, 
e  looked  very  terrible,  and  said  he  waa  perfectly  satisfied ;  but 
t  the  same  time,  said  so,  with  an  air  that  left  Mr,  Dowler  no 
Itemative  hut  to  infer  that  if  he  had  not  been,  aomething  most 
lorrible  and  destructive  must  inevitably  have  occurred,  Mr. 
>owler  appeared  to  be  impressed  with  a  becoming  sense  of  Mr. 
li'^inkle's  magnaniioity  and  conidescension  ;  and  the  two  belligerents 
terted  for  the  nir,^ht,  with  many  protestations  of  eternal  friendship. 

About  half- past  twelve  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Winkle  had  been 
evdlmg  some  twenty  minutes  in  the  full  luxury  of  his  first  sleep, 
^e  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  chamber- 
loor,  which,  being  repeats  with  increased  vehemence,  caused  him 
o  start  up  in  bed,  and  inquire  who  waa  there,  and  what  the 
>>*tter  was. 

•*  Please,  Sir,  here's  a  young  man  which  says  he  must  see  yoo 
^'octly,"  responded  the  voice  of  the  chambermaid. 
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'*  A  young  maE  ! '"  eiclaimed  Mr.  WinMe. 

"  No  mistake  about  that  'ere,  Sir,"  replied  aaother  voice  through 
the  keyhole ;  '*  and  if  that  wery  same  intcrestin'  young  creetui 
ain't  let  in  vithout  delay,  it'a  wery  possible  as  his  legs  viU  enter 
afore  his  countenance." — ^The  young  man  gave  a  gentle  kick  at  one 
of  the  lower  paunels  of  the  door,  after  he  had  given  utteranM  to 
this  hintj  aa  if  to  add  foree  and  point  to  the  remark. 

"la  that  you,  SamT'  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  Bpringing  out 
of  bed. 

"  Quite  unpoaaible  to  identify  any  gen'lm'n  vith  any  degree  o' 
mental  satiafactioo,  vithout  lookiu'  at  him,  Sir,"  replied  the  Toicef 
dogmatically. 

Mr.  Winkle,  not  much  doubting  who  the  young  man  was, 
unlocked  the  door ;  which  he  had  no  aooner  done,  than  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  entered  with  great  precipitation,  and  carefuilj 
re-locking  it  on  the  inside,  deliberately  put  the  key  in  hia  waist- 
coat pocket  ;  and^  after  Burveying  Mr.  Winkle  from  head  to  foot, 
said — 

"  YouVe  a  wery  humorous  young  gen'lm'n,  you  air,  Sir." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct^  Sam  i  "  inquired  Mr. 
Winkle,  indignantly.  "  Get  out,  Sir,  thia  instant.  What  do  yoD 
mean,  Sirl" 

"What  do  /  mean,"  retorted  Sam  ;  "oome,  Sir,  this  is  raytha 
too  rich,  !i3  the  young  lady  said  ven  ahe  remonBtrated  with  the 
pastry-cook,  arter  he'd  sold  her  a  pork-pie  aa  had  got  nothin'  bat 
fat  inside.  What  do  /  mean  !  Well,  that  ain't  a  bad  'un,  that 
ain't" 

"Unlock  that  door,  and  leave  thia  room  iinraediately,  Sir,* 
said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  here  room,  Sir,  just  percisely  at  the  weiy 
same  mouient  as  you  leaves  it,"  responded  Sam,  speaking  in  a 
forcible  manner,  and  seating  liimself  with  perfect  gravity.  "  If  I 
find  it  necessary  to  carry  you  away,  pick-a-back,  o*  course  I  &hall 
leave  it  the  least  bit  o'  time  possible  afore  you ;  but  allow  me  to 
express  a  hope  as  you  won't  reduce  me  to  ex-tremities  :  in  sayiog 
vich,  I  merely  quote  wot  the  nobleman  said  to  the  fractious 
penny  winkle,  ven  he  vouldn't  oome  out  of  his  shell  by  means  of  a  piji, 
and  he  coneeqveatly  began  to  be  afeerd  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  crack  him  in  the  parlour  door,"  At  the  end  of  this  address, 
which  was  unusually  lengthy  for  him,  Mr.  Weller  planted  hia  hajads 
on  his  knees,  and  looked  full  in  Mr,  Winkle's  face,  with  as 
expression  of  countenance  which  showed  that  be  had  not  tbf 
remotest  intention  of  being  trifled  with. 

"You're  a  amiably-<liepoBed  young  man.  Sir,  I  don't  think,* 
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reaumed  Mr.  VVeUer,  in  a  tone  of  moral  reproof,  "  to  go  inwolving 
our  preciouEi  governor  in  all  sorts  o'  fanteegs,  ven  he 'a  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  through  ev'ry  think  for  principle.  You're  far  worse  nor 
DodsoD,  Sir  j  and  as  for  Fogg,  I  consider  him  a  bom  angel  to 
you  J  "  Mt.  Weller  having  accompanied  this  last  sentiment  with 
an  emphatic  slap  on  each  knee,  folded  hia  arms  with  a  look  of 
great  disgust,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  sub  if  awaiting 
the  criminal's  defence. 

**  My  good  fellow/'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  extending  hia  hand— hk 
teeth  chattering  all  the  tiiue  he  spoke,  for  he  had  been  standing 
during  the  whole  of  Mr,  WeUer'a  lecture  in  his  Bigh^gca^,  "  My 
good  fellow,  I  respect  your  attachment  to  my  excellent  friend,  and 
I  axn  very  sorry  indeed,  to  have  added  to  hia  causes  for  disquiet. 
There,  Sam,  there  ! " 

"Well/'  said  Sam,  rather  fiuUdly,  but  giving  the  proflfered  hand 
a  respectfiU  shake  at  the  same  time — "  Well,  so  you  ought  to  be, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  air  ;  for,  if  I  can  help  it»  I  won't 
have  him  put  upon  by  nobody,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

"Certainly  not,  Sam,"  said    Mr.    Winkle.     "There,   now  go 
to  bed,  Sam,  and  well  talk  further  about  this,  in  the  morning." 
"  I'm  wery  sorry,"  said  Sam,  "  but  I  can't  go  to  bed." 
"  Not  go  to  bed  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Winkle. 
"No,"  said  Sam,  shaking  his  head,  "Can't  be  done." 
"You  don't  mean  to  »ay  yon're  going  back  to-night,  Samf" 
urged  Mr.  Winkle,  greatly  Burprised. 

"Not  unless  you  particklerly  vish  it,"  replied  Sam;  "but  I 
mustn't  leave  this  here  room.  The  governor's  orders  woe  per- 
emptory." 

*'  Nonaense,  Sara,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "  I  must  stop  here  two  oi 
three  days ;  and  more  than  that^  Sam,  you  miut  atop  here  too,  to 
assist  me  in  gaining  an  interview  with  a  young  lady — Miss  Allen, 
Sam ;  you  remember  her — ^whom  I  must  and  will  see  before  I 
leave  Bristol" 

But  in  reply  to  each  of  these  poaitions,  Sam  shook  his  bead 
with  great  fiimness,  and  energetically  replied,  "  It  can't  be  done." 
After  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  representation  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Winkle,  however,  and  a  full  discloBure  of  what  had  passed  in 
the  interview  with  Dowler,  Sam  began  to  waver ;  and  at  length  a 
compromise  was  effected,  of  which  the  following  were  the  main  and 
principal  conditions — 

That  Sam  should  retire,  and  leave  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  undis- 
turbed posseaaion  of  his  apartment,  on  condition  that  he  had 
permission  to  lock  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  carry  off  the  key ; 
provided  always,  that  in  the  event  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  oc  ot^«i 
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dangerous  contingency,  the  door  should  be  instantly  unlocked 
Thttt  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Mr.  Pickwick  early  next  mom- 
ingf  and  forwarded  per  Dowler,  requesting  his  consent  to  Sam  aad 
Mr.  Winkle's  remaining  at  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the 
object  already  aligned,  and  begging  an  answer  by  the  next  coach ; 
if  favourable,  the  aforesaid  parties  to  remain  accordingly,  and  if 
not,  to  retiu-n  to  Bath  immediately  on  the  receipt  thereof  Aod, 
lastly,  that  Mr.  Winkle  shoidd  be  understood  as  distinctly  pledging 
himself  not  to  resort  to  the  window,  fire-place,  or  other  surrep- 
titious mode  of  escape  in  the  meanwhUe.  These  stipulationa 
having  been  concluded,  Sara  locked  the  door  and  departed. 

He  had  nearly  got  down  stab's,  when  he  stopped,  and  drew  the 
key  from  his  pocket. 

*'  I  quite  forgot  about  the  knockin'  down,"  said  Sam,  half 
turaing  back.  "  The  governor  distinctly  said  it  woa  to  be  done ; 
amazin^  stupid  o'  me,  that  'ere  now.  Never  mind,"  said  Sam, 
brightening  up,  "  it'a  easily  done  to-morrow,  anyvays." 

Apparently  much  consoled  by  this  reflection,  Mr.  Weller  once 
more  deposited  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and,  descending  the 
remainder  of  the  stairs  without  any  fresh  viaitationa  of  conscience, 
waa  soon,  in  common  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  houBe,  buried 
in  profound  repose. 


CHAPTER  xxxvrri. 

MB.  SAMUEL  WEI^USE,  BElIfG  ENTRUSTED  WITH  A  MISSIOS  0! 
MTK,  PROCEEDS  TO  EXECUTE  IT  J  WITH  WHAT  SUCCESS  WHi 
HEBEIH^AFTEE  APPEAE. 

DuEiNO  the  whole  of  next  day,  Sam  kept  Mr,  Winkle  steadily 
in  sight,  fully  determined  not  to  take  hia  eyes  off  him  for  one 
instant,  until  he  should  receive  express  instructions  from  tlw 
fountain-head.  HoweTer  disagreeable  Sam's  very  close  watch  *o^ 
great  vigilance  were  to  Mr.  Winkle,  he  thought  it  better  to  beir 
with  them,  than,  hy  any  act  of  violent  opposition,  to  hazard  bein^ 
carried  away  by  force,  which  Mr.  Weller  more  than  once  stroagh 
hinted  waa  the  line  of  conduct  that  a  strict  sense  of  duty  prompt**) 
him  to  pursue.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Sam  wouW 
very  speedily  have  quieted  his  acniples,  by  beajing  Mr.  Winkl* 
back  to  Bath,  bound  hand  and  foot,  had  not  Mx.  Pickwick'i 
prompt  attention  to  the  note,  which  Dowler  had  undertaken  u 
deliver,  forestalled  any  such  proceeding.     Id  short,  at  eight  o'doek 
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the  evening,  Mr.  Pickwick  hioiselfi  walked  into  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  Bush  tavern,  and  told  Sam  with  a  smile,  to  hk  very 
great  relief,  tlaat  he  had  done  quite  right,  and  it  was  unnecesjiary 
for  hira  to  mount  guard  any  longer. 

*'I  thought  it  better  to  come  myself,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
addressing  Mr.  Winkle,  ag  Sam  diseucumbered  him  of  his  great- 
coat and  travelling  shawl,  "to  ascertain,  before  I  gave  my  consent 
to  Sam'B  employment  in  this  matter,  that  you  are  quite  m  earnest 
and  seriouB,  with  respect  to  this  young  lady." 

"Serious,  from  my  heart — ^from  my  howU"  returned  Mr. 
Winkle,  with  great  energy. 

*'  Remember,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  with  beaming  eyes,  "  we  met 
her  at  our  excellent  and  hospitable  friend 'a,  Winkle.  It  would  b* 
an  ill  return  to  tamper  lightly,  and  without  due  conaideration, 
with  this  young  Lady*fl  affections.  Ill  not  allow  that,  Sir — I'H  not 
aUow  it" 

"I  have  no  Buch  intention,  indeed,"  exclaimed  llr.  Winkle 
warmly.  "  I  have  considered  the  matter  well,  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  feel  that  my  happiness  is  bound  up  in  her." 

"  That's  wot  we  call  tying  it  up  in  a  small  parcel,  Sir,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Weller,  with  an  agreeable  amile. 

Mr.  Winkle  looked  eomewhat  stern  at  this  interruption,  and 
[Mr,  Pickwick  angrily  requested  hia  attendant  not  to  jest  with  one 
jOf  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature ;  to  which  Sam  replied,  '*  That 
Jbe  wouldn't,  if  he  was  aware  on  it ;  but  there  were  so  many  on 
^em,  that  he  hardly  know'd  which  was  the  beet  ones  ven  he  heerd 
«iD  mentioned." 

ilr.  Winkle  then  recounted  what  had  passed  between  himself 

d  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  relative  to  Arabella,  stated  that  hia  object 

as  to  gain  an  interview  with  the  young  lady,  and  make  a  formal 

sloBTire  of  his  passion ;  and  declared  hia  conviction,  founded  on 

irtain   dark  hints  and   mutterings   of  the  aforesaid  Ben,  that, 

herever  she  was  at  present  immured,  it  was  somewhere  near  the 

iwna  :  and  this  was  his  whole  stock  of  knowledge  or  Buspicion 

Upon  the  aubject. 

With  thia  very  slight  clue  to  guide  him,  it  was  determined 

;hat  Mr.  Weller  should  start  next  morning  on  an  expedition  of 

iiscovery ;  it  was   also   arranged    that   Mr.    Pickwick   and    Mr. 

inkle,  who  were  less  confident  of  their  powers,  should  parade 

e   town   meanwhile,   and   accidentally  drop  in   tipnu    Mr.  Bob 

lawyer  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  or  hearing 

ixnethiog  of  the  young  ladys  whereabout. 

Accordingly,  next  momiug,  Sam  Weller  issued  forth  upon  bii 
^uest,  in  no  way  daunted  by  the  very  discouraging  prospect  beCott^ 
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him  ;  and  away  he  walked,  up  one  street  and  down  another— we 
were  going  to  say,  up  one  hiii  and  down  another,  only  it's  all  a^ 
hill  at  Clifton — without  meeting  with  anything  or  anybody  that 
tended  to  throw  the  faintest  light  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Many 
were  the  colloquies  into  which  Sam  entered  with  grooms  who 
were  airing  horses  on  roads,  and  nursemaide  who  were  airing 
children  in  lanea ;  but  nothing  could  Sam  elicit  £rom  either  the 
firsb-meDtiaaed  or  the  last,  which  bore  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  object  of  his  artfully-prosecuted  inquiries.  There  were  a  great 
many  young  ladie*  in  a  great  many  iionacs,  the  greater  part 
whereof  were  shrewdly  suspected  by  the  male  and  female  domestic* 
bo  be  deeply  attached  to  somebody,  or  perfectly  ready  to  become 
BO,  if  opportunity  offered.  But  as  none  among  these  young  ladia 
was  Misa  Arabella  Allen,  the  information  left  Sam  at  exactly  the 
old  point  of  wisdom  at  which  he  had  Htood  before. 

Sam  struggled  across  the  Downs  against  a  good  high  wind, 
wondering  whether  it  was  always  necessary  to  hold  your  hat  oo 
with  both  hands  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  came  to  a  sha4y 
by-place,  about  which  were  sprinkled  several  little  villaa  of  qnie< 
and  secluded  appoarance.  Outeide  a  stable-door  at  the  bottom  di 
a  long  back  lane  witho\it  a  thoroughfare,  a  groom  in  undresB  wm 
idling  about,  apparently  persuading  him-self  that  he  was  doing 
something  with  a  spade  and  a  wheeltttirrow.  We  may  remark,  in 
this  place,  that  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  groom  near  a  stubJft, 
in  his  lazy  moments,  who  haa  not  been^  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent, 
the  victim  of  this  singular  delusion. 

Sam  thought  he  might  as  well  talk  to  this  groom  as  to  uij 
one  else^  eapecially  as  he  was  rery  tired  with  walking,  and  tbeit 
was  a  good  large  stone  ju&t  opposite  the  wheelbarrow ;  so  hf 
strolled  down  the  lane,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  stone,  oyattA 
a  conversation  with  the  ease  and  freedom  for  which  he  wil 
remarkable. 

"  Momin*,  old  friend,"  said  Sam. 

"Artemoou,  you  meaUj"  replied  the  groom,  casting  a  5urly 
look  at  Sam. 

"  You're  wery  right,  old  friend,"  said  Sam  j  "  I  do  mean  art€^ 
noon.     How  are  you  1 " 

"Why,  I  don't  find  myself  much  the  better  for  seeing  of  yoOt' 
replied  the  Lil-tempered  groom, 

'*  That's  wery  odd — that  is,"  said  Sam,  "  for  you  look  bo  v> 
common  cheerful,  and  seem  altogether  so  lively,  that  it  does  von^ 
heart  good  to  see  you." 

The  surly  groom  looked  surher  sti]!  at  this,  but  not  sufficieatij 
so  to  produce  any  e'ffect  upon  Sam,  who  immediately  inquired,  will 
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<!omitenaQce  af  great  aimety,  whether  his  master'a  name  waa 
ot  Walker. 

"No,  it  ain't,"  said  the  groom, 

"  Nor  Brown,  I  B'pose  t "  fi&id  Sam. 

«  No,  it  ain't.'* 

"Nor  VUson?" 

"  No ;  nor  that  neither,"  said  the  groom. 

**  Veil,**  replied  Sam,  "  then  I'm  mistaken,  and  he  hasn't  got 
he  honour  o'  my  acquaintance,  which  I  thought  he  had.  Don't 
Tait  here  out  o'  compliment  to  me,"  said  Sam,  as  the  groom 
wheeled  in  the  barrow,  and  prepared  to  shut  the  gate,  '*  EEise 
ifore  ceremony,  old  boy ;  I'U  excuse  you." 

"  I'd  knock  your  head  off  for  half-a-crown,"  said  the  eurly  groom, 
jolting  one  haljf  of  the  gate. 

"  Couldn't  afford  to  have  it  done  on  those  terms,"  rejoined  Sam. 
"  It  'ud  he  vurth  a  life's  board  vagea,  at  least,  to  you,  and  'ud  be 
jheap  at  that.  Make  my  compliments  in-doors.  Tell  'em  not  to 
Hit  dinner  for  me,  and  aay  they  needn^t  mind  puttin'  any  by,  for 
Itll  be  cold  afore  I  come  in." 

In  reply  to  this,  the  groom  waxing  very  wroth,  muttered  a 
leeire  to  damage  aomebody'a  head;  but  disappeared  without 
burying  it  into  execution,  elamming  the  door  angrily  after  him, 
Ind  wholly  unheeding  Sam's  affectionate  request,  that  he  would 
Bave  him  a  lock  of  hia  hair,  before  he  went. 

Sam  continued  to  ait  on  the  large  atone,  meditating  upon  what 
ras  best  to  be  done,  and  revolving  in  hia  mind  a  plan  for  knock- 
ig  at  aU  the  doors  within  five  miles  of  Bristol,  taking  them  at  a 
iindred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  a  day,  and  endeavouring  to  find 
tias  Arabella  by  that  expedient,  when  accident  all  of  a  sudden 
hrew  in  his  way  what  he  might  have  sat  there  for  a  twelvemonth 
lid  yet  not  found  without  it. 

Into  the  lane  where  he  sat,  there  opened  three  or  four  garden 
ates,  belonging  to  as  many  bouses,  which  though  detached  from 
ftcb  other,  were  only  separated  by  their  gardens.  As  these  were 
irge  and  long,  and  well  planted  with  trees,  the  houses  were  not 
hly  at  some  distance  off.  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  nearly 
Dncealed  from  view.  Sam  was  sitting  with  hia  eyea  fixed  upon 
he  dust -heap  outside  the  next  gate  to  that  by  which  the  groom 
ad  disappeared,  profoundly  turning  over  in  hie  mind  the  diffi- 
ulties  of  his  present  undertaking,  when  the  gate  opened,  and  a 
female  servant  came  out  into  the  lane  to  shake  some  bed -side 
^rpets. 

I    Sam   was    so  very   busy  with   his  own   thoughts,    that   it  is 
^bable    he    would    have   taken    no    more  notice  ol   t\»  ^oxm^ 
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woman  than  jiiBt  raising  hig  head  and  remarking  that  ahe  \ai& 
a  very  neat  and  pretty  figurej  if  hm  feelings  of  gallantry  had  not 
been  most  strongly  roused  by  obserying  that  she  had  no  one  to 
help  her,  and  that  the  carpefea  aeemed  too  heavy  for  her  abgle 
gtrength,  Mr.  Weller  was  a  gentleman  of  great  gallantry  in  hii 
own  way,  and  he  no  aooner  remarked  this  circumatance  than  he 
hastily  rose  from  the  large  Btone,  and  advanced  towards  her. 

"My  dear,"  said  Sam,  sliding  up  with  an  air  of  great  respect, 
*  You'll  spile  that  wery  pretty  figiare  out  o'  ail  perportion  if  you 
shake  them  carpets  by  youreelf.     Let  me  help  you." 

The  young  lady,  who  had  been  coyly  aflFecting  not  to  know  that 
a  gentleman  was  bo  near,  turned  rotrnd  aa  Sam  spoke — ^no  doubt 
(indeed  she  said  so,  afterwards)  to  decline  this  offer  from  a  perfect 
stranger — when  instead  of  speaking,  she  started  back,  and  uttered 
a  half-supprcfised  scream.  Sam  was  scarcely  leas  staggered,  for  in 
the  countenance  of  the  well-shaped  female  servant,  he  beheld  the 
very  features  of  his  Valentine —the  pretty  housemaid  from  Mr. 
Nupkins's. 

"  Wyj  Mary  my  dear  !  "  said  Sam. 

"Lank,  Mr.  Weller,'*  said  Mary,  "how  you  do  frighten  one!* 

Sam  made  no  verbal  answer  to  this  complaint,  nor  can  wb 
precisely  say  what  reply  he  did  make.  We  merely  know  tliat 
after  a  short  pause  Mary  said,  "  Lor  do  adim  Mr.  Weller,"  and 
that  his  hat  had  fallen  off  a  few  moments  before  —  from  both  of 
which  tokens  we  should  be  dispoaed  to  infer  that  one  kiaa,  or 
more,  had  [)assed  between  the  parties. 

"  Wliy,  how  dill  you  come  here  7  '*  said  Mary,  when  the  conver- 
sation to  wbicli  this  intemiptioii  hatl  been  offered^  was  reaumei 

"  0'  course  I  came  to  look  arter  you,  my  darlin,*'  rephed  Mr. 
Weller ;  for  once  permitting  his  passion  to  get  the  better  of  hi* 
veracity. 

"And  how  did  you  know  I  was  here  I"  inquired  Mary. 
"Who  could  have  told  you  that  I  took  another  service  at  Ipswich, 
and  that  they  afterwards  moved  all  the  way  here?  Who  coWi 
have  told  you  that,  Mr.  Weller  1 " 

"Ah  to  be  sure,'*  said  Sam  with  a  cunning  look,  "that's  th* 
plat.     Who  could  ha'  told  me  1 " 

"It  wasn't  Mr.  Muzzle,  was  it?"  inquired  Mary. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  soleum  shake  of  the  head,  "il 
warn't  him." 

"  It  must  have  been  the  cook,"  said  Mary. 

"  O'  course  it  must,"  said  Sam. 

"  Well,  I  never  he.ard  the  like  of  that  1 "  exclaimed  Mary.         ift 

"No  more  c^d  \"  eaiA  ?»aia.     "But  Mary,  my  dear—"  heff  |^ 
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I  roanner  grew  extremely  aflectionate — "Mary  my  dear,  I've 
|got  another  affair  in  hand  as  Ib  wery  presain'.     There's  one  o'  my 
jgovernor's  friends—Mr.  Winkle- — you  remember  him." 
I       "  Him  in  the  green  coat  ?  '*  aaid  Mary.     "  Oh  yea,  I  remember 
liim.^ 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "he's  in  a  horrid  etate  o'  love;  reg'larly 
oomfoozled,  and  done  over  vith  it." 
}       "  Lor  !  "  interposed  Mary. 

"  Yes,"  sadd  Sam  ;  "  but  that's  notliin'  if  we  could  only  find  out 
the  young  ^oomau  " — and  here  Sam,  with  many  digressions  upon 
the  personal  beauty  of  Mary,  and  the  unspeakable  tortuiea  he  had 
experienced  Rince  he  last  saw  her,  gave  a  faithful  account  of  Mr. 
Winkle's  present  predicament. 

''  WeO  I"  said  Mary,  ''  I  never  did  !  " 

"  O'  course  not,"  said  Sam,  "  and  nobody  never  did,  nor  never 
vill  neither ;  and  here  am  I  a  walkin'  about  like  the  wanderin' 
Jew — a  BportLQ'  character  you  have  perhaps  heerd  on  Mary  my 
dear,  as  woa  alvaya  doin'  a  match  agin'  time,  and  never  vent  to 
■leep-— looking  arter  this  here  Misa  Arabella  Allen." 

"  Mifis  who  1 "  eaid  Mary,  in  great  astoniflhment. 

"  Miaa  Arabella  Allen,"  said  Sam. 

"  Goodness  gracious  ! "  said  Mary^  pointing  to  the  garden-door 
which  the  sulky  groom  had  locked  after  him.  "Why  it's  that 
Very  house ;  she^s  been  living  there  these  six  weeks.  Their  upper 
liouaemaid,  which  is  lady's  maid  too,  told  me  all  about  it  over  the 
iPaah-hou&e  paliu's  before  the  family  was  out  of  bed,  one  momin'." 

"  Wot,  the  wery  next  door  to  you  ] "  said  Sam. 

**  The  very  next,"  replied  Mary, 

Mr.  WeUer  was  so  deeply  overcome  at  receiving  this  intelli- 
fence  that  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  cling  to  his  fair 
bfonnant  for  support,  and  divers  little  love  passages  had  passed 
between  theni,  before  he  was  sufficiently  collected  to  return  to  the 
lubject. 

"Veil,"  said  Sam  at  length,  "if  tnia  don't  beat  cock-fightin', 
totbin'  never  vill,  aa  the  Lord  Mayor  said  ven  the  chief  secretary 
►'  state  proposed  his  missis's  health  arter  dinner.  That  wery 
lext  house  I  Wy,  I've  got  a  meaaage  to  her  as  I've  been  a  tryin' 
bill  day  to  dehver." 

Ah,"  said  Mary,  "bat  you  can't  deliver  it  now,  because  she 
^ly  walks  in  the  garden  in  the  evening,  and  then  only  for  a  very 
Ittle  time ;  she  never  goes  out,  without  the  old  lady," 

Sam  ruminated  for  a  few  monients,  and  finally  hit  upon  the 
bUowing  plan  of  oficrations  ;  that  he  should  return  just  at  dusk — 
h»  time  at  which  Arabella  invariably  took  hei  w%Ul — vsi^  \)eau^ 
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admitted  by  Mary  into  the  garde  a  of  the  house  to  which  sbt 
belonged,  contrive  to  scramble  up  the  wall,  beneath  the  over- 
hanging  boughs  of  a  large  pear-tree,  which  would  etfectuaUy  screea 
him  from  observation  ;  there  deliver  his  message,  and  arrange,  if 
po&aible,  an  interview  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Winkle  for  the  eosuifig 
evening  at  the  same  hour.  Having  made  this  arrangement  with 
great  dispatch,  he  assiated  Mary  in  the  long-deferred  occupation  of 
Hhaking  the  carpets. 

It  IB  not  half  aa  innocent  a  thing  aa  it  looks,  that  shaking  Uttle 
pieces  of  carpet — at  least,  there  may  be  no  great  harm  in  th« 
abaking,  but  the  folding  is  a  very  insidiouB  process.  So  long  as  tb« 
shaking  lasts,  and  the  two  parties  are  kept  the  carpet's  length  apart, 
it  is  as  innocent  an  amusement  as  can  well  be  demised,  but  when 
the  folding  begins,  and  the  dititance  between  them  gets  gratlually 
lessened  from  one  half  its  former  length  to  a  quarter,  and  then  to 
an  eighth^  and  then  to  a  sixteenth,  and  then  to  a  thirty-second  if 
the  carpet  be  long  enough,  it  becomes  dangerous.  We  do  not 
know  to  a  nicety  how  many  pieces  of  carpet  were  folded  in  this 
instance,  but  we  can  venture  to  state  that  as  many  pieces  as  there 
were,  so  many  times  did  Sam  kiss  the  pretty  housemaid. 

Mr.  Weller  regaled  himself  with  moderation  at  the  nearest 
tavern  until  it  was  nearly  duak,  and  then  returned  to  the  lane 
without  the  thoroughfare.  Having  been  admitted  into  the  garden 
by  Mary,  and  received  from  that  lady  sundry  admonitions  coo- 
ceming  the  safety  of  his  limbs  and  neck,  Sam  mounted  into  tb« 
pear-tree,  to  wait  until  Arabella  should  come  in  sight. 

Ho  waited  so  long  without  this  anxiously-expected  event  o^ 
CTirring,  that  he  began  to  think  it  was  not  going  to  take  place  ai 
all,  when  he  heard  light  footsteps  upon  the  gravel,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  beheld  Arabella  walking  pensively  down  tb« 
garden.  As  soon  as  she  came  nearly  below  the  tree,  Sam  begaa, 
by  way  of  gently  indicating  his  presence,  to  make  sundry  diabolical 
noises  similar  to  those  which  would  probably  be  natural  to  » 
person  who  had  been  afflicted  with  a  combination  of  inflammatory 
sore  throat,  croup,  and  hooping-cough,  from  his  earliest  in^cy. 

Upon  this,  the  young  lady  cast  a  hurried  glance  towards  thf 
spot  from  whence  the  dreadful  sounds  proceeded ;  and  her  previi-w 
alarm  being  not  at  aU  diminished  when  she  saw  a  man  among  ib< 
branches,  6he  would  most  certainly  have  decamped,  and  alanneil 
the  house,  had  not  fear  fortunately  deprived  her  of  the  povcrfli 
moving,  and  caused  her  to  sink  down  on  a  garden-seat  wfaid 
happened  by  good  luck  to  be  near  at  hand. 

"  She's  a  goin'  off,"  soliloquised  Sam  in  great  perplexity.  *'  W<< 
A  thing  it  is,  aa  tbeae  Taere  ^o\ra%  cKfctura  voill  go  a  faintin'  irtj 
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▼en  they  oughtn't  to.     Here,  yoimg  'ooman,  Miss  Sawbones, 
Mrs.  Viukle,  don't." 

Whether  it  was  the  magic  of  Mr.  Winkle's  namfl,  or  the  cooL 
cess  of  the  open  air,  or  some  reeollection  of  Mr.  Weller'a  voicBj 
that  revived  AraheUa,  matteTs  not.  She  raiRed  her  head  and 
languidly  inquired  "  Who's  that,  and  what  do  you  want  1 " 

"Huah/'  eaid  Sam,  iwinging  himflelf  on  to  the  wall,  and 
crouching  there  in  as  small  a  oompais  as  he  could  reduce  himaeli 
ks  "only  me^  miw,  only  me." 

"  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant ! "  said  Arabella,  earnestly. 

"  The  wery  aame.  Miss,"  repUed  Sam.  "  Here's  Mr,  Vinkle 
regflarly  aewed  up  vith  desperation,  MLis." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Arabella,  drawing  nearer  the  wall 

"  Ah  indeed,^  said  Sam.  *'  Ve  thought  ve  should  ha*  been  obliged 
to  straight- vetikit  him  last  night ;  he's  been  a  ravin*  all  day,  and 
he  fiaya  if  he  can't  see  you  afore  to-monraw  night's  over,  he  viflhea 
he  may  be  aomethin'-unpleaaantcd  if  he  don't  drownd  hisself." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Arabella,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  That*a  wot  he  says,  Miss,"  replied  Sam  coolly.  "  He's  a  man 
of  Ma  word,  and  it's  my  opinion  he'll  do  it.  Miss.  He's  beerd  aU 
ibout  you  from  the  Sawbones  in  baniacleB." 

"  From  my  brother  !  "  sfdd  ArabeUa,  having  some  faint  recog- 
nition of  Sam's  description, 

I  "  I  don't  rightly  know  which  is  your  brother,  Miss,"  replied 
'Earn.     "  Is  it  the  dirtiest  vun  o'  the  two  1 " 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr,  Weller,"  retumed  Arabella,  '*go  on.  Make 
luiste,  pray." 

**Vell  Misfi,"  said  Sam,  "he's  heerd  b]1  about  it  from  him; 
knd  it's  the  goVnor'a  opinion  that  if  you  don't  see  him  wery  quick, 
the  Sawbones  as  we've  been  a  epeJikin'  on,  'ull  get  aa  much  extra 
lead  in  bis  head  as'll  rayther  damage  the  dewelopement  o'  the  orgina 
br  they  ever  put  it  in  spirits  artervards." 

k  ••  Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  these  dreadful  quarrels,"  ex- 
|tlaimed  Arabplla. 

\  "  It*B  the  Buspit'ion  of  a  priory  'tachnient  as  is  the  cause  of  it 
101,"  replied  Sam.  "  You'd  better  see  him.  Mis.'?." 
I  "  But  how  ? — where  ? "  cried  Arabella.  "  I  dare  not  leave  the 
llouBC  alone.  My  brother  is  so  unkind,  so  unreasonable.  I 
know  how  strange  my  talking  thus  to  you  must  appear,  Mr. 
i^eller,  but  I  am  very,  very  unhappy — "  and  here  poor  Arabella 
Ivept  BO  bitterly,  that  Sam  grew  chivalrous. 

j  **  It  may  seem  wery  strange  talkin'  to  me  about  these  here 
kffairs,  Misa,"  Kud  Sam  with  great  vehemence ;  "  but  all  I  can  say 
|li  that  Vm  not  only  ready  but  viUin'  to  do  anythm'  u^\!l  tqs^u. 
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matteni  agreeable ;  and  if  cbuckin'  either  o'  them  Sawbones  out  tf 
winder  'ull  do  It,  I'm  the  raau."  Ab  Sam  Weller  said  tluB,  be 
tucked  up  hia  wristbands,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  falling  o9 
the  wall  in  so  doing,  to  intimate  his  readiness  to  set  to  work 
immediately. 

Flattering  as  these  profesaiona  of  good  feeling  were,  Arabclii 
resolutely  declined  (moat  unaccomatably,  as  Sam  thought,)  to  avail 
hereelf  of  them.  For  some  time  she  strenuously  reftised  to  grant 
Mr.  Winkle  the  interview  Sam  had  bo  pathetically  requested  j  but 
at  length,  when  the  converaation  threatened  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  unwelcome  arrival  of  a  third  party,  she  hurriedly  gave  him  to 
understand,  with  many  professiona  of  gratitude,  that  it  was  barely 
(Xissible  she  might  he  in  the  garden  an  hour  later,  next  evening. 
Sara  understood  this  perfectly  well,  and  Arabella,  bestowing  upon 
him  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  tripped  gracefully  away,  leaving 
Mr,  Weller  in  a  state  of  very  great  admiration  of  her  charms,  both 
personal  and  mental. 

Having  desoended  in  safety  from  the  wall,  and  not  forgotten  to 
devote  a  few  momenta  to  his  own  particular  business  in  the  same 
department,  Mr.  WeEer  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  ba«k  to 
the  Bush,  where  hia  prolonged  absence  had  occasioned  mucfa 
speculation  and  some  tdarm. 

'*  We  must  be  careful,"  said  Mr.  Rckwick,  after  listening  *t- 
tentively  to  Sam's  tale,  "  not  for  our  own  sukes,  but  for  that  o( 
the  young  lady.     We  must  be  very  cautious." 

"  We  r'  said  lilr.  Winkle,  with  marked  emphasis. 

Mr,  Pickwick's  momentary  look  of  indignation  at  the  tone  d 
this  remark,  subsided  ioto  his  characteristic  expression  of  beneTol 
ence,  tw  he  replied — 

"  We^  Sir  !     I  shall  accompany  you." 

"  You  1 "  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"I,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly.  "In  aflFording  yon  tlai 
interview,  the  young  lady  has  taken  a  natural,  perhaps,  but  still  t 
very  imprudent  step.  If  I  am  preseot  at  the  meeting — a  mutoJ 
friend,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  both  parties — tie 
voice  of  calujnny  can  never  be  raised  ag:aiDst  her,  hereafter." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes  lightened  with  honest  exidtation  at  hii 
own  foresight,  as  he  sfvoke  thus.  Mr.  Wiukle  was  touched 
at  this  little  trait  of  his  delicate  respect  for  the  young  protend 
his  iriend,  and  took  his  hand  with  a  feeling  of  regard  akin  tfr 
veneration. 

"  You  xhall  go,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick.  "  Sam,  have  my  greatnjoat  lai 
shawl  ready,  and  order  ^  cocNcaaai^  to  be  at  the  door  to-iaarw* 
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ling,  rather  earlier  than  ia  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  in  good  time." 

Mr.  Weller  touched  liia  hat,  ob  an  earnest  of  his  obedience,  and 
withdrew  to  make  all  needful  prepaiationa  for  the  expedition. 

The  coach  was  punctual  to  the  time  appointed ;  and  Mr.  Weller, 
after  duly  installing  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  inside,,  took 
Ida  Beat  on  the  box  by  the  driver.  They  alighted,  as  had  been 
■greed  on,  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  desiring  the  ooachmiin  to  await  their  return,  proceeded  the 
remaining  distance  on  foot 

It  was  at  thia  stage  of  the  midertakiDg  that  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 
many  amilea  and  various  other  indicatious  of  great  self  satiBfaction, 
produced  from  one  of  his  coat  pocketa  a  dark  lantern,  with  which 
he  had  Bpecially  provided  himself  for  the  occasion,  and  the  great 
mechanical  beauty  of  which,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  Mr. 
Winkle,  as  they  walked  along,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  few 
•tragglera  they  met. 

"I  should  have  been  the  better  for  Bomething  of 'this  kind,  in 
Jay  last  garden  expedition,  at  night;  eh,  Samf"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
irick,  lookiDg  good-hmnouredly  round  at  his  follower,  who  waa 
trudging  behind. 

I  '•  Wery  nice  things,  if  they're  managed  properly,  Sir,*'  replied 
Mr.  Weiler ;  **  but  when  you  don't  want  to  be  seen,  I  think  they're 
ftayther  more  useful  arter  the  candle's  gone  out,  than  ven  it's  alight." 
'  Mr.  Pickwick  appeared  struck  by  Sam's  remarks,  for  he  put 
»he  lantern  into  bis  pocket  again,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

"  Down  here,  Sir,"  said  Sani.  "  Let  me  lead  the  vay.  Thia 
m  the  lane,  Sir." 

\      Down  the  lane  they  went,  and  dark  enough  it  was.     Mr,  Pick- 

Ikick  brought  out  the  lantern  once  or  twice  as  they  groped  their 

pr&j  along,  and  threw  a  very  brilliant  Uttle  tunnel  of  light  before 

em,  about  a  foot  in  diameter.     It  was  very  pretty  to  look  at, 

it  seemed   to  liave  the  effect  of  rendering  surrounding  objects 

,ther  darker  than  before. 

At    length   they   arrived    at  the  large  stone,  and    here  Sam 

tmmended  his  m^ter  and  Mr.  Winkle  to  seat  themselves, 
rbile  he  reconnoitred,  and  ascertained  whether  Mary  was  yet  in 
raiting. 

I  After  an  absence  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  Sam  returned,  to  aay 
bat  the  gate  wa«  opened,  and  all  quiet.  Following  him  with 
iteaJthy  tread,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  soon  found  them- 
Ives  in  the  garden.  Here  everybody  said  *'Hush!"  a  good  many 
imes  :  and  that  being  done,  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  very 
ict  apprehension  of  what  waa  to  be  done  next. 
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"Ib  Miafl  AMbu  in  the  garden  jet,  Maryt"  inquired  Mi 
Winkle,  mucli  agitated. 

"  I  don't  know,  Sir,"  replied  the  pretty  houBemaid.  *'  The  best 
thing  to  be  done,  Sir,  will  be  for  Mr,  Weller  to  give  you  &  hoist 
up  into  the  tree,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Pickwick  will  have  the  goodness 
to  see  that  nobody  comes  up  the  lane,  while  I  watch  at  the  other 
end  of  the  garden.     Groodness  gracious,  what's  that ! " 

"  That  'ere  blessed  lantern  'nil  be  the  death  on  os  all,"  ei- 
claimed  Sam,  peevishly.  "  Take  care  wot  you're  a  doin'  on,  Sir, 
you're  a  sendiu'  a  blaze  o'  light,  right  into  the  back  parlor 
Tinder." 

'*Dear  me  I"  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  hastily  aside,  "I 
didn't  mean  to  do  that." 

"  Now  it's  in  the  next  house,  Sir,"  remonstrated  Sam. 

"  Bksa  my  heart  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  tnniing  round 
again. 

"Now  it's  in  the  stable,  and  they'll  think  the  place  ia  a'  fire,"  |i 
■aid  Sam.     "  Shut  it  up,  Sir,  can't  you  1  '* 

"■  It's  the  most  extraordinary  lantern  I  ever  met  with,  in  all 
my  Ufe ! "  excbmned  Mn  Pickw-ick,  greatly  bewildered  by  the 
effects  he  had  bo  unintentionally  produced.  "  I  never  saw  such  t 
powerful  reflector." 

*'  It'll  be  vun  too  powerful  for  ua,  if  you  keep  blazin'  aTsy  ia 
that  manner,  Sir,'*  replied  Sam,  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  varioai 
unsucoeasful  efforts,  managed  to  close  the  elide.  "There's  the 
young  lady's  footsteps.     Now,  Mr.  Vinkle,  Sir,  up  vith  you" 

"  Stop,  stop  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I  must  speak  to  her  first 
Help  me  up,  Sam." 

"  Gently,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  planting  hie  head  against  the  wall, 
and  making  a  platform  of  his  back.  **Step  a  top  o'  that  'eit 
flower-pot,  Sir.     Now  then,  up  vith  you." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  hurt  you,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Never  mind  me,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  **  Lend  him  a  hand,  Mr. 
Vinkle,  Sir.     Steady,  Sir,  steady ;  that's  the  time  o^  day." 

As  Sam  spoke,  Mr.  Pickwic^  by  exertions  almost  supematunl 
in  a  gentleman  of  his  years  and  weight,  contrived  to  get  apoa 
Sam's  back ;  and  Sam  gently  raising  himself  up,  and  Mr,  Pickwick 
holding  on  fast  by  the  top  of  the  wall,  while  Mr.  Winkle  clasped 
him  tight  by  the  legs,  they  contrived  by  these  means  to  bring  hi» 
■pectaclea  just  ahove  the  level  of  the  coping. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  over  the  wall,  *sd 
catching  sight  of  Arabella,  on  the  other  side,  "  Don^t  be  frigbteneti, 
my  dear,  'tis  only  me." 

"Oh  pray  go  ftwa.y^  Mi.  Pv(^kwick«"  said  Arabella. 
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)  go  away,  I  am  bo  dreadiiiUy  frightened.  Dear,  dear 
ilr.  Pickwick,  don't  stop  there.  You'll  fall  down  and  kill  yourself, 
I  know  you  will." 

"  Now  pray  don't  alana  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
soothingly.  "  There  is  not  the  least  cause  for  fear,  I  ayssure  you. 
Stand  firm,  Sam,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  lookiug  down. 

"All  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  WeOer.  "Don't  be  longer  than 
you  can  conweniently  help,  Sir.     You're  rayther  heavy." 

"  Only  another  momeot,  Sam,^'  replieti  INIr.  Pickwick 
I  **I  merely  wished  you  to  know,  my  dear,  that  I  should  not 
thave  allowed  my  young  Mend  to  see  you  in  this  clandestine  way, 
'if  the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed  had  left  him  any  alterna- 
tive ;  and  lest  the  impropriety  of  this  step  ahuuld  cause  you  any 
Uneasiness,  my  love,  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  you,  to  know  that 
J  am  present :  that's  all,  my  dear." 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
four  kindness  and  consideration,"  replied  Arabella,  drying  her 
tears  with  her  bandkerchiefl  She  would  probably  have  said  much 
liaore,  had  not  Mr,  Pickwick's  head  disappeared  with  great  swift- 
ttees,  in  consequence  of  a  false  step  on  Sam's  shoulder,  which 
brought  him  suddenly  to  the  ground.  He  was  up  again  in  an 
instant,  however ;  and  bidding  Mr.  Winkle  make  halite  and  get 
bhe  interview  over,  ran  out  into  the  lane  to  keep  watch,  with  all 
^be  courage  and  ardour  of  a  youth.  Mr.  Winkle  himself,  inspired 
by  the  occasion,  was  on  the  wall  in  a  moment,  merely  pausing  to 
^quest  Sam  to  be  careful  of  his  master. 
I      **  I'll  take  care  on  him,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.     "  Leave  him  to  me." 

"  Where  is  he  1  What's  he  doing,  Sam  1 "  inquired  Mr. 
^V^inkle. 

*"*  Bleaa  hia  old  gaiters,"  rejoined  Sam,  looking  out  at  the 
garden-door.  "  He's  a  keepin'  guard  in  the  lane  vith  that  'ere 
dark  lantern  like  a  amiable  Guy  Fawkes.  I  never  see  such  a  fine 
icreetur  in  my  days.  Blessed  if  I  don't  think  Ms  heart  must  ha' 
l)een  bom  five^and-twenty  year  arter  his  body,  at  leaat ! " 
t  Mr.  Winkle  stayed  not  to  hear  the  encomium  upon  his  friend. 
fHe  had  dropped  from  the  wall ;  thrown  himself  at  Arabella's  feet ; 
and  by  this  time  was  pleading  the  sincerity  of  his  passion  with  an 
eloquence  worthy  even  of  Mr.  Pickwick  himself. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  open  air,  an  elderly 
geatleman  of  scientific  attainments  waa  seated  in  his  library,  two 
or  three  houses  off,  writing  a  philoBophical  treatise,  and  ever  and 
«non  moistening  his  clay  and  his  labours  with  a  glaas  of  claret 

t  venerable-looking  bottle  which  stood  by  his  side.     In  the 
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the  carpet,  sometimes  at  the  ceiling,  and  sometimeA  at  the  wiflj 
and  when  neither  carpet,  ceiling^  nor  wall,  atforded  the  requinti 
degree  of  inspiration,  he  looked  out  of  the  window. 

In  one  of  these  pauses  of  invention,  the  scientific  gentleman  vm 
gazing  abstractedly  on  the  thick  darknesa  outside,  when  he  wm 
very  mucb  surpriaed  by  observing  a  most  brilliant  light  glide 
through  the  air  a  short  distance  above  the  ground,  and  almoei 
instantaneously  vanish.  After  a  short  time  the  phenomenon  waa 
repeated,  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times  ;  at  last  the  scientific 
gentleman,  laying  down  his  pen,  began  to  consider  to  what  tiatiuai 
caoses  these  appearances  were  to  be  assigned. 

They  were  not  meteors ;  they  were  too  low.  They  were  not 
liflow-wonna ;  they  were  too  high.  They  were  not  wUl-o'-thfr 
wisps  ;  they  were  not  fire-flies  ;  they  were  not  fire-worka.  Whiil 
could  they  be  1  Some  extraordinary  and  wonderful  phenomcnou 
of  nature,  which  no  philosopher  hatl  ever  seen  before  ;  something 
which  it  had  been  reserved  for  him  alone  to  discover,  and  which 
he  should  immortalise  his  name  by  chroiiiGling  for  the  benefit  o( 
posterity.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  scientiiic  gentleman  seized  hiJ 
pen  again,  and  committed  to  paper  sundry  notes  of  these  an- 
pamlleled  api)earanceB,  with  the  date,  day,  hour,  minute,  and  precis 
secood  at  which  they  were  visible,  all  of  which  were  to  form  the 
data  of  a  voluminous  treatise  of  great  research  and  deep  leaniiag, 
which  should  astonish  all  the  atmospherical  wiseacres  that  ever 
drew  breath  in  Riiy  part  of  the  civilised  globe. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  Ms  easy  chair,  wrapped  in  oontem- 
platioDB  of  his  future  greatoess.  The  mysterious  light  appeared 
more  bJ'dliautly  than  before;  dancing  to  all  appearance  up  anJ 
down  the  lane,  crossing  from  side  to  side,  and  moving  in  an  orbit 
as  eccentric  as  comets  themselves. 

The  scientific  gentleman  was  a  bachelor.  He  had  no  wife  to 
call  in  and  astonish,  bo  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant. 

"  Prufile,"  said  the  scientific  gentleman,  *'  there  is  somethuijl 
very  extraordinary  in  the  air  to-night.  Did  you  see  that  1 "  said 
the  scientific  gentleman,  pointing  out  of  the  window,  as  the  Ugit 
again  became  visible. 

"  Yes  I  did.  Sir." 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Prufflel" 

"  Think  of  it.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Yea.  You  have  been  bred  up  in  the  country.  What  shooM 
you  say  was  the  cause  of  those  lights,  now  1 " 

The  scientific  gentleman  smilingly  anticipated  Pruffle's  replf 
that  he  could  assign  no  cause  for  them  at  alL     Pruffle  raeditated. 

"  r  should  say  it  'waa  tbie^ea.  Sir,"  said  Pruflie  at  lengtK 


SfoTi're  a  fool,  and  may  go  down  Btaira  " — said  the  Bcientific 
featLeman. 

"  Thank  you  Sir  "^said  PruflSe.     And  down  he  went. 

But  the  scientific  gentleman  could  not  rest  under  the  idea  ot 
the  ingenious  treatise  he  had  projected^  being  lost  to  the  world, 
irhich  must  inevitably  be  the  case,  if  the  epeculation  of  the 
ingenious  Mr,  l^^ffle  were  not  etJfled  in  its  birth.  He  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  quickly  down  the  garden,  determined  to  investigate 
the  matter  to  the  very  bottom, 

Now,  eiiortly  beforo  the  scientific  gentleman  walked  out  into 
the  garden,  llr<  Pickwick  had  run  down  the  lane  as  fast  aa  he 
ftjuld,  to  convey  a  false  alarm  that  somebody  was  coming  that 
Iray,  occasionally  drawing  back  the  slide  of  the  dark  lantern  to 
keep  bimself  from  the  ditch.  The  alarm  was  no  sooner  given, 
than  Mr,  Winkle  acrambled  back  over  the  wall^  and  Arabella  ran 
Into  the  house ; — the  garden-gate  wae  shut,  and  the  three  adven- 
torers  were  making  the  best  of  their  way  down  the  lane,  when  they 
Ivere  startled  by  the  scientific  gentleman  unlocking  hia  garden  gate, 

'•  Hold  hard,"  whispered  Sam,  who  was  of  course  the  first  of 
Hbie  party,  "Show  a  light  for  just  vuu  second.  Sir," 
f  Mr,  Pickwick  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  Sam  seeing  a  man's 
bead  peeping  out  very  cautiously,  within  half  a  yard  of  his  own, 
^ve  it  a  gentle  tap  with  his  clenched  fist,  which  knocked  it  with 
%  hollow  sound  against  the  gate.  Having  performed  this  feat  with 
^eat  auddennesB  and  dexterity,  Mr.  Weller  caught  Mr,  Pickwick 
lip  on  his  back,  and  followed  Mr.  Winkle  down  the  lane  at  a  pace 
which,  considering  the  burden  he  carried,  was  perfectly  astonishing, 

*'  Have  you  got  your  vind  back  agin,  Sir  1 "  enquired  Sam  when 
they  had  reached  the  end. 

"  Quite — quite  now,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Then  come  along,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  setting  his  master  on  hia 
feet  again.  "  Come  betveen  us,  Sir,  Not  half  a  mile  to  run. 
Think  you're  vinnin  a  cup,  Sir.     Now  for  it," 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr,  Pickwick  made  the  very  beat  use  of  hia 
legs,  and  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  a  pair  of  black  gaiters 
never  got  over  the  ground  in  better  style  than  did  those  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  coach  was  waiting,  the  horses  were  fresh,  the  roads  were 
good,  and  the  driver  was  willing.  The  whole  party  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  Bush  before  Mr.  Pickwick  had  recovered  hia  breath. 

"  In  vith  you  at  once  Sir/'  said  Sam,  as  he  helped  his  mastei 
out.  "  DoB*t  stop  a  second  in  the  street,  arter  that  'ere  exercise, 
Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  continued  Sam,  touching  his  hat  as  Mr. 
Winkle  descended,  "  Hope  there  waru't  a  priory  'tachmeut,  Svt.'' 
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Mr.  Winkle  grasped  hia  humble  friend  by  the  hand,  and 
whispered  in  hia  ear,  "It's  all  right,  Sam;  quite  right" — upon 
which  Mr.  Welier  atruck  three  diatinet  blowg  upon  his  noee  in 
token  of  intelligence ;  smikd,  winked,  and  proceeded  to  put  the 
Btepa  up  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  lively  satisfaction. 

An  to  the  scientific  gentleman,  ho  demonstrated  iu  a  masterly 
I,  treatise  that  these  wonderful  lights  were  the  effect  of  electricity, 
ftnd  olearlj  proved  the  same  by  detailing  how  a  flash  of  fire  danced 
before  his  eyes  when  he  put  hia  head  out  of  the  gate,  and  how  he 
received  a  shock  which  stunned  him  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour 
jfcfterwariis  ]  which  demonatration  delighted  aU  the  Scientific  Asso- 
ciations beyond  meeuaure,  and  caused  him  to  be  considered  a  li^t 
of  Bcieaoe  ever  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ENTBODrCES    ME.    PICKWICK   TO    A    NIEW,    AND    IT    IB    HOPED  BW 

UNTNTEaKSTlNft  SCENE,  IU  THE  ORBAT  DRAMA  OF  LIFK. 

The  reraainder  of  the  period  which  Mr.  Pickwick  had  assigned 
as  the  duration  of  the  stay  at  Bath,  passed  over  without  the 
occuTTence  of  anything  material-  Trinity  Term  commenced.  Ob 
the  expiration  of  ita  first  week,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  hia  friends 
returned  to  London,  and  the  former  gentleman,  attended  of  rowx 
',  by  Sam,  straightway  repaired  to  hia  old  quarters  at  the  George  and 
Vulture. 

On  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival,  juat  as  all  the  clocb 
in  the  city  were  striking  nine  individually,  and  somewhere  aboal 
nine  hundred  collectively,  Sam  was  taking  the  air  in  George  Yar<i 
when  a  queer  Bort  of  fresh  piunted  vehicle  drove  up,  out  of  which 
there  jumped  with  great  agility,  throwing  the  reins  to  a  stout  nm 
who  sat  beside  him,  a  queer  sort  of  gentleman,  who  seemed  ma<if 
for  the  vehicle,  and  the  vehicle  for  him. 

The  vehicle  was  not  exactly  a  gig,  neither  was  it  a  stanhope. 
It  was  not  what  is  currently  denominated  a  dog-cart,  neither  wii 
it  a  taxed  cart,  nor  a  chaiae-cart,  nor  a  guillotined  cabriolet ;  anJ 
yet  it  had  something  of  the  character  of  each  and  every  of  the* 
machines.  It  waa  painted  a  bright  yellow,  with  the  shafts  aod 
wheels  picked  out  in  black ;  and  the  driver  sat  in  the  orthwio: 
sporting  style,  on  cushions  piled  about  two  feet  above  the  niO. 
The  horse  was  a  bay,  a  well-looking  animal  enough  ;  but  with 
something  of  a  flash  and  dog-flghting  air  about  him,  nerertheleit^ 
which  accorded  adnvir&bly,  both  with  the  vehicle  and  hia  nuAJ 
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The  master  himaelf  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  with  black  hair, 

carefully  combed  whiskers  ;  dresacd  in  a  particularly  gorgeoua 

aner,  with  plenty  of  articles  of  jewelkry  about  him — aU  about 

e  sizes  larger  than  those  which  are  usually  worn  by  gentlemen 

ad  a  rough  great-coat  to  crown  the  whole.     Into  one  pocket  of 

great-coat,  be  thrust  his  left  hand  the  moment  he  dismounted^ 

le  from  the  other  he  drew  forth,  with  hifl  right,  a  very  bright 

glaring  silk  handkerchief,  with  which  he  whisked  a  Bpeck  or 

ro  of  dust  from  his  boots,  and  then  crumpling  it  in  his  hand, 

raggered  up  the  court. 

it  had  not  escaped  Sam'a  attention  that,  when  this  person  dla- 
Dounted,  a  ehabby-looking  man  in  a  brown  great-coat  shorn  of 
"divers  buttons,  who  had  been  previously  slinking  about  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  way,  crossed  over,  and  remained  stationary 
close  by.  Having  something  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  object 
of  the  gentleman's  visit,  Sam  precede*!  him  to  the  George  and 
Vulture,  and,  turning  sharp  round,  planted  himself  in  the  centre  of 
the  doorway. 

"  Now,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  man  in  the  rough  coat,  in  an 
imperious  tone,  attempting  at  the  same  time,  to  push  his  way 
p-ast. 

"  Now,  Sir,  wot's  the  matter  T "  replied  Sam,  returning  the  push 
With  compound  interest. 

"  Come,  none  of  this,  my  man  ;  this  won't  do  with  me,"  said 
the  owner  of  the  rough  coat,  raising  his  voice,  and  turning  very 
Vrhite— "  Here,  Smouch  ! " 

*'  Well,  wot's  araisB  here ! "  growled  the  msD  in  the  brouni  coatj 
"who  had  been  gradually  sneaking  up  the  court  during  this  short 
dialogue. 

**  Only  6ome  insolence  of  this  young  man's,"  said  the  principal, 
^ving  Sam  another  push. 

"  Come,  none  o'  this  gammon/*  growled  Smouch,  giving  him 
another,  and  a  harder  one. 

This  last  push  ha«i  the  eflFect  which  it  was  intended  by  the 
experienced  Mr.  Smouch  to  produce,  for  while  Sam,  anxious  to 
return  the  compliment,  was  grinding  that  gentleman's  body  against 
the  doorpost,  the  principal  crept  past,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
>>ar,  whither  Sam,  after  bandying  a  few  epithetical  remarks  with 
IVlr.  Smouch,  followed  at  once. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear,"  said  the  principal,  addressing  the 
young  lady  in  the  bar,  with  Botany  Ray  ease,  and  New  South 
Wales  gentility ;  "  which  i&  Mr.  Pickwick^s  room,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Show  him  up,"  said  the  bar-maid  to  a  waiter,  without  deigning 
another  look  at  the  exquisite,  in  reply  to  hia  inquiry. 
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The  waiter  ted  the  way  up  stairs  as  he  waa  deaired,  and  th( 
man  in  the  rough  coat  followed,  with  Sam  hehind  him,  wbo>  in  bu 
progress  up  the  staircaae,  indulged  in  sundry  gestures  iodicjitive  of 
supreme  contempt  and  defunux,  to  the  unspeakable  gratificatiou  of 
the  servants  and  other  lookers  on.  Mr.  Smouch,  who  was  troubled 
with  a  hoarse  cough,  remained  below^  and  expectorated  in  the 
passage. 

Mr.  Pickwick  waa  fast  asleep  in  bed,  when  his  early  visitof, 
followed  by  Sam^  entered  the  room.  The  noise  they  made,  in  ao 
doing,  awoke  him. 

"Shaving  water,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  from  within  the 
curtains. 

"  Shave  you  directly,  Mr.  Hckwick,"  said  the  visitor,  drawing 
one  of  them  back  from  the  bed's  head.  *'  I've  got  an  execution 
against  you,  at  the  suit  of  Bardell. — Here's  the  warrant. — CommoB 
Pleas. — -Here's  my  card.  I  suppose  you'll  come  over  to  my  house," 
And  giving  Mr.  Pickwick  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder,  Ha 
sheriff's  officer — for  such  he  was — threw  his  card  on  the  counter- 
pane, and  pulled  a  gold  toothpick  from  hie  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Namby'e  the  name,"  said  the  sheriifB  deputy,  as  Mr  Pick- 
wick took  his  spectacles  from  under  the  pillow,  and  put  them  on, 
to  read  the  card,     "  Kamby,  BeU  AUey,  Coleman  Street." 

At  this  point,  Sara  Weller,  who  had  had  his  eyes  iixed  hitherto 
on  Mr.  Namby's  shining  beaver,  interfered — 

"  Are  you  a  Quaker  1 "  said  Sam. 

"  Fll  let  you  know  who  I  am,  before  I've  done  with  you," 
replied  the  indignant  officer.  "Ill  teach  you  manners,  my  fax 
fellow,  one  of  these  fine  mornings." 

"  Thankee,"  said  Sam.  "  I'll  do  the  same  for  you.  Take  yovii 
hat  off."  With  this,  Mr.  Weller,  in  the  most  dexterous  manner, 
knocked  Mr.  Namby's  hat  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  with  such 
violence,  that  he  had  very  nearly  caused  him  to  swallow  the  gold 
toothpick  into  the  bargain, 

"  Observe  this,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  disconcerted  officer, 
gasping  for  breath.  ''I've  been  asaaulted  in  the  execution  of  mj 
dooty  by  your  servant  in  your  chamber.  I'm  in  bodily  fear.  I  call 
you  to  witness  this." 

"Don't  witness  nothin',  Sir,"  interposed  Sam.  "Shutyoui 
eyes  up  tight,  Sir,  Pd  pit<*h  him  out  o'  winder,  only  he  couldn't 
fall  far  enough,  'cause  o'  the  leads  outside." 

"Sara,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  an  angry  voice,  aa  his  attendsat 
made  vanous  demonstrations  of  hostilities,  "if  you  say  anotier 
word,  or  oEFer  the  slightest  interference  with  this  person,  I  diachsige 
yon  that  tnatant." 
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"But,  Sir!"  Bftid  SaoL 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "Take  that 
lat  up  again." 

But  this,  Sam  flatly  and  positiyely  refused  to  do ;  and,  after  he 
iad  been  severely  repriinanded  by  his  matiterj  the  officer,  being  in  a 
buriy,  eondescended  to  pick  it  up  himself,  venting  a  great  variety 
if  threats  against  Sam  meanwhile,  which  that  gentleman  received 
^th  perfect  cumpoaiu-e,  merely  observing  that  if  Mr.  Nam  by  would 
bave  the  goodnesa  to  put  his  hat  on  again,  he  would  knock  it  into 
the  latter  end  of  next  week.  Mr.  Namby,  perhaps  thinkiog  that 
»Qch  a  process  might  be  productive  of  inconveuienoe  to  himself, 
ieclined  to  offer  the  temptation,  and  soon  after  called  up  Smouch. 
paving  informed  him  that  the  capture  wns  made,  and  that  he  waa 
)o  wait  for  the  prisoner  uutO  he  should  have  iinialied  dreBsing, 
Sam  by  then  swaggered  out,  and  drove  away.  Smouch  requesting 
|dr.  Pickwick,  in  a  surly  manner,  "  to  be  as  alive  as  he  cou]d,  for 
^  wwa  a  busy  time,"  drew  up  a  chair  by  the  door,  and  sat  there 
ill  he  had  linished  dressing.  Sam  was  then  dispatched  for  a 
lackney  coach,  and  in  it  the  triuravinite  proceeded  to  Coleman 
kreet.  It  waa  fortunate  the  distance  was  short,  for  Mr.  Smouch, 
leeidea  possessing  no  very  enchanting  conversational  powers,  wa.« 
endered  a  decidedly  unpleasant  companion  in  a  limited  space,  by 
lie  physical  weaknes-i  to  which  we  have  ekewhere  adverted. 
I  The  coach  having  turned  into  a  very  narrow  and  dark  street, 
topped  before  a  house  with  iron  bars  to  all  the  windows  j  the 
loor-posts  of  which,  were  graced  by  the  name  and  title  of  "  Namby, 
Officer  to  the  Sheriffa  of  Ijondon  ; "  the  inner  gate  having  been 
pened  by  a  gentleman  who  might  have  pnaaed  for  a  neglected 
win  brother  of  Mr.  Smouch,  and  who  was  endowed  with  a  large 
;ey  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Pirkwick  was  shown  into  the  *'  coffee- 
Mm." 

This  coffee-room  was  a  front  parlour,  the  principal  featurea  of 
rhich,  were  fresh  sand  and  stale  tr«bacco  smoke,  Mr.  Pickwick 
owed  to  the  three  persona  who  were  seated  in  it  when  he  entered, 
fid  having  dispatched  Sam  for  Perker,  witbtlrew  into  an  obscure 
E>mer,  and  from  thence  looked  with  some  curiosity  upon  his  new 
jmpanioua. 

One  of  these  was  a  mere  boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  who,  thougb 
t  waa  yet  barely  ten  o'clock,  waa  diioking  gin  and  water,  and 
poking  a  cigar,  amusements  to  which,  judging  from  his  iniiamed 
ountenance,  he  had  devoted  himself  pretty  constantly  for  the  last 
ear  or  two  of  his  life.  Opptosite  him,  engaged  in  stirring  the  tire 
Fith  the  toe  of  his  right  boot,  waa  a  ooaiee,  vulgar  young  man 
F  about  thirty,  with  a  sallow  face  and  harsh  voice  ;   evidently 
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poaaesaed  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  captivating  freedom 
of  manner,  whicli  m  to  be  acquired  in  public-house  parloiire,  and 
at  low  billiard  tables.  The  third  tenant  of  the  apartment  wna  s 
middle  aged  naan  in  a  very  old  anit  of  black,  who  looked  pale  aad 
haggard,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  rocm  incessantly :  stopping 
now  and  then  to  look  with  great  anxiety  out  of  the  window  aa  it 
he  expected  aomebody,  and  then  resuming  Ms  walk. 

'*  You'd  better  have  the  loan  of  my  razor  this  momiDg,  Mr. 
Ayrealeigh,"  said  the  man  who  waa  stirring  the  fire,  tipping  the 
wink  to  hiq  friend  the  boy. 

"  Thank  you,  no,  I  shan't  want  it ;  I  expect  I  shall  be  out,  in 
the  cowTBe  of  an  hoiir  or  so,"  replied  the  other  in  a  hurried  manner. 
Then  walking  again  up  to  the  window,  and  once  more  returning 
disappointed,  he  aighed  deeply,  and  left  the  room  ;  upon  which  the 
other  two  hurst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  Buch  a  game  as  that,"  said  the  gentlemw 
who  had  offered  the  razor,  whose  name  appeared  to  be  Pri« 
"  Never  ! "  Mr.  Price  confirmed  the  assertion  with  an  oath,  and 
then  laughed  again,  when  of  course  the  boy  (who  thought  hia  coor 
panion  one  of  the  most  dashing  fellows  alive),  laughed  also. 

"  You'd  hardly  think,  would  you  now,"  said  Price,  turning  tfr 
wards  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  that  that  chap's  been  here  a  week  yesterdiy, 
and  never  once  shaved  himself  yet,  because  he  feels  so  certain  he*! 
going  out  in  half  an  hour's  time,  that  he  thinkfi  he  may  as  well  pot 
it  off  tiU  he  gets  home  1" 

"  Poor  man  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Are  hia  chances  of  getting 
out  of  his  difficulties  really  so  great  1 " 

"  Chances  be  d — d,"  replied  Price  ;  "  he  hasn't  half  the  ghoil 
of  one.  I  wouldn't  give  thai  for  his  chance  of  walking  about  tbt 
streets  this  time  ten  years."  With  this,  Mr. '  Price  snapped  li» 
fingers  contemptuously,  and  rang  the  bell 

"  Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  Crookey,"  said  Mr.  Price  to  thi 
attendant,  who  in  dress  and  general  appearance  looked  8omethiii| 
between  a  bankrupt  grazier,  and  a  drover  in  a  state  of  insolvwJCf  I 
"  and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  Orookey,  d'ye  hear  \  I'm  goial 
to  write  to  my  father,  and  I  must  have  a  stimulant,  or  I  shan't  l« 
able  to  pitch  it  strong  enough  into  the  old  boy."  At  this  fscctioui 
speech,  the  young  boy,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  fairly  o» 
vuked. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.   Price.     "Never  say  die.     All  fi« 
ain't  it  1'^ 

**  Prime  !  "  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  You've  some  spirit  about  you,  you  have,"  said  Price.    "  "Yw^n 
seen  somethmg  of  ^e." 
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M  rather  think  I  haye  !  "  replied  the  boy.  He  had  looked  at 
through  the  dirty  panes  of  glaea  in  a  bar  door. 

Mr.  Pickwick  feeling  not  a  little  diegiiBted  with  this  dialogue, 

weD  as  with  the  air  and  manner  of  the  two  beings  by  whom  it 
d  been  carrie<l  on,  waa  about  to  inquire  whether  he  could  not  be 
Dommodated  with  a  private  sitting -room,  when  two  or  three 
rangerfi  of  genteel  appearance  entered,  at  sight  of  wLom  the  boy 
rew  hia  cigar  into  the  fire,  and  whiepering  to  Mr.  Price,  that  they 
d  come  to  "  make  it  all  right "  for  him,  joined  them  at  a  table 
the  fiirther  end  of  the  room. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  matters  were  not  going  to  be 
ide  all  right  qiiite  bo  speedily  as  the  yoimg  gentleman  antici- 
ited,  for  a  very  long  conversation  ensued,  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
uld  not  avoid  hearing  certain  angry  fragments  regarding  dia- 
lute  conduct,  and  repeated  forgiveneaa.  At  last  there  were  very 
Btinct  allusions  made  by  the  oldest  gentleman  of  the  party  to  one 
liitecroaa-street,  at  which  the  young  gentleman,  not  withstanding 
B  primenesa  auod  his  spirit,  and  his  knowledge  of  life  into  the 
trgain,  reclined  hie  head  upon  the  table  and  howled  dismally. 

Very  much  satisfied  with  thiB  sudden  bringing  down  of  the  youth'a 
Jour^  and  effectual  lowering  of  hia  tone,  Mr.  Pickwick  rang  the  bell, 
\A  waa  shown  at  his  own  request  into  a  private  room  furnished  with 
carpet,  table,  chairs,  sideboard  and  sofa,  and  ornamented  with  a 
Dking-glaaa,  and  various  old  prints.  Here  he  had  the  advantage 
'  hearing  Mrs.  Namby's  performance  on  a  square  piano  over  head, 
bile  the  breakfast  wb&  getting  ready ;  and  when  it  came,  Mr. 
Brker  arrived  also. 

**  Aha^  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  "nailed  at  last,  eh? 
>me,  come,  I'm  not  sorry  for  it  either,  because  now  youTl  see  the 
>eurdity  of  this  conduct.  Pve  noted  down  the  amount  of  the  taxed 
eta  and  damages  for  which  the  casa  was  issued,  and  we  had  better 
ttle  at  once  and  lose  no  time.  Namby  is  come  home  by  this 
me,  I  dare  say.  What  say  you,  my  dear  Sir,  shall  I  draw  a 
leque,  or  will  you  ? "  The  little  man  rubbed  his  hands  with 
lected  cheerfulness  as  he  said  this,  but  glancing  at  Mr.  Pickwick's 
mntenance,  could  not  forbear  at  the  same  time  casting  a  despond- 
ig  look  towards  Sam  Weller. 

"  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  I 
eg.  I  see  no  advantage  in  staying  here,  so  I  shall  go  to  prison 
tt-night." 

"You  can't  go  to  Whitecross-street,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Perker. 
'Impossible  1  There  are  eisty  Ijeds  in  a  ward,  and  the  bolt's  on, 
btteen  hours  out  of  the  four-and-tweuty." 

"  I  would  rather  go  to  some  other  place  of  confinement  if  1 
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can^^'  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  If  not  I  miist  make  the  best  I  cu  d 
that." 

"You  can  go  to  tlie  Fleet,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you're  determined  U 
go  Boraewhere,"  said  Perker. 

"  That'll  do,"  eaid  Mr.  PictwicL  "  I'll  go  there  directly  I 
have  fiaiehed  my  breakfast. '^ 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  dear  Sir ;  not  the  least  occasion  for  being  iu 
auch  a  violent  hurry  to  get  into  a  place  that  most  other  men  an 
as  eager  to  get  out  of,"  said  the  good-natured  little  attorney.  "  We 
must  have  a  habeas  corpus.  **  There'D  be  no  judge  at  chomben 
till  four  o'clock  this  afternoon.     You  must  wait  till  then." 

"Very  good,''  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  unmoved  patienct 
"  Then  we  wiH  have  a  chop  here,  at  two.  See  about  it  Sam,  tsd 
teE  them  to  he  punctual" 

Mr.  Pickwick  remainiug  firm,  despite  all  the  remonatrances  and 
arguments  of  Perker^  the  chops  appeared  and  disappeared  in  doi 
course ;  he  was  then  put  into  another  hackney  coach,  and  carried 
off  to  Chancery  Lane ;  after  waiting  half  an  hour  or  so  for  Mr. 
Namby,  who  had  a  eelect  dinner  party,  and  conld  on  no  account  b 
disturbed  before. 

There  were  two  judgra  in  attendance  at  Serjeant's  Inn— «K 
King's  Bench,  and  one  Common  Pleaa,  and  a  great  deal  of  bosia* 
appeared  to  be  transacting  before  them,  if  the  number  of  lawyer'i 
clerks  who  were  harrying  in  and  out  with  bundles  of  pap<!H 
afforded  any  test.  When  they  reached  the  low  archway  wbick 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  Inn,  Perker  was  detained  a  few  moment 
parleying  with  the  coachman  about  the  fare  and  the  change ;  u<i 
Mr.  Pickwick,  stepping  to  one  side  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  til 
stream  of  people  that  were  pouring  in  and  out^  looked  about  hi* 
with  Borae  curiosity. 

The  people  that  attracted  his  attention  moat,  were  three  or  fo» 
men  of  shabby-genteel  appearance,  who  touched  their  hats  to  rouf 
of  the  attorneys  who  passed,  and  seemed  to  have  some  busi«i 
there,  the  nature  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  divine.  Tbf? 
were  curioiia  looking  fellows.  One  was  a  alim  and  rather  I^ 
man  in  maty  black,  and  a  white  neckerchief;  another  was  AiM 
burly  person,  dressed  in  the  aame  appare!,  with  a  great  reddish 
black  cloth  round  his  neck  ■  a  third  was  a  little  weazen  dm^ 
looking  body  with  a  pimply  face.  They  were  loitering  about,  »>■ 
their  hands  behind  them,  and  now  and  then,  with  an  aniiousco""" 
tenance,  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  some  of  the  gentleiu* 
with  papers  as  they  hurried  by.  Mr.  Pickwick  remembered  * 
have  very  often  observed  them  loungiug  under  the  archway  ''^ 
be  had  been  walking  pwli,,  aiul  his  ctuiosity  was  quite  excH0<i  to 
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what  branch  of  the  profession  these  diiigy-looking  loungers 
vld  poseibly  belong. 

He  was  about  to  propound  the  question  to  Namby,  who  kept 
>6e  beside  him  sucking  a  large  gold  ring  on  hia  little  finger,  when 
jrker  bustled  up,  and  observing  that  there  was  no  tune  to  lose, 
1  the  jway  into  the  Inn.  As  Mr.  Pickwick  followed,  the  lame 
ftD  stepped  up  to  him,  and  cirillj  touching  his  hat^  held  out  a 
ritten  card,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  not  wishing  to  hurt  the  man'a 
slings  by  refusing,  courteoualy  ac^jepted  and  deposited  in  hia 
list-coat  pocket. 

"  Now,"  said  Perker»  turning  round  before  he  entered  one  of  the 
ficea,  to  see  that  his  companions  were  close  behind  him.  "  In 
ire,  my  dear  Sir.     HaJlo,  what  do  you  want  1 " 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  lame  man,  who  imob- 
rved  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  made  one  of  the  party.  In  reply  to  it, 
le  lame  man  touched  hia  bat  again  with  all  ioiaginable  poUteneaa, 
id  motioned  towards  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Perker  with  a  emile.  "  We  don't  want  you, 
y  dear  friend,  we  don't  want  you," 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  the  lame  man.  "  The  gentle- 
lan  took  my  card.  I  hope  you  will  employ  me,  Sir.  The  gentle- 
lan  nodded  to  me.  Ill  be  judged  by  the  gentleman  himself. 
ou  nodded  to  me,  Sir!" 

"Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense.  You  didn't  nod  to  any  body,  Pick- 
Tckl  A  mistake,  a  mistake,"  said  Perker. 
'  "  The  gentleman  handed  me  his  card,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick, 
Kducing  it  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  "I  accepted  it  as  the 
BDtleman  seemed  to  wish  it — in  fact  I  had  some  curiosity  to  look 
t  it  when  I  should  be  at  leisure.     I- — — " 

The  little  attorney  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  returning  the 
Wd  to  the  lame  man,  informing  him  it  was  all  a  mistake,  whis- 
Bred  to  Mr.  Pickwick  as  the  man  turned  away  in  dudgeon,  that 
b  was  only  a  bail, 

'*  A  what ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, 

'*  A  bail,"  replied  Perker. 

"A  bail!" 

'•  Yea,  my  dear  Sir,  half  a  dozen  of  *em  here.  Bail  you  to  any 
^Ount,  and  only  charge  half-a-crown.  Curioua  trade  ien't  it  7 " 
id  Perker,  regaling  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

•*  What !  Am  I  to  understand  that  these  men  earn  a  livelihood 
'  waiting  about  here,  to  perjure  themselves  before  the  judges  o( 
ft  land,  at  the  rate  of  halfa-crown  a  crime  i "  exclaimed  Mr. 
tkwick,  quite  aghast  at  the  disclosure. 

**  Why.  I  don't  exactly  know  about  the  perjury,  my  iaax  Sir," 
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replied  the  little  gentleman,  "  Harah  word,  my  dear  Sir,  rerj 
harah  word  indeed.  It's  a  legal  fiction,  my  dear  Sir,  nothing 
more."  Saying  which,  the  attorney  shrugged  his  ahouldera,  8miJe«i, 
took  a  second  pinch  of  armSj  and  led  the  way  into  the  othce  of  tlx 
judge's  clerk. 

This  was  a  room  of  epecially  dirty  appearance,  with  l^ve^yl(rf 
ceiling  and  old  panneled  walla  ;  and  so  badly  lighted,  that  although 
it  was  broad  day  outside,  great  tallow  candles  were  burning  on  tk 
desks.     At  one  end,  was  a  door  leading  to   the  judge's  privite 
apartment,  round  which  were  congregated  a  crowd  of  attorneys  uul 
managing  clerks,  who  were  called  in,  in  the  order  in  which  their 
respective  appointments  stood  upon  the  file.     Every  time  this  door 
was  opened  to  let  a  party  out,  the  next  party  made  a  violent  rok  U 
to  get  in ;  and  bb  m  addition  to  the  numerous  dialogues  whii  ifl 
passed  between  the  gentlemen  who  were  waiting  to  see  the  judge, 
a  variety  of  rather  personal  squabbles  ensued  between  the  greaW 
part  of  thoae  who  had  seen  him,  there  was  as  much  noiaie  as 
well  be  raised  in  an  apartment  of  such  confined  dimensions. 

Nor  were  the  conversations  of  these  gentlemen  the  only  801111* 
that  broke  upon  the  ear.  Standing  on  a  box  behind  a  wooden  bar 
at  another  end  of  the  room  was  a  clerk  in  spectacles,  whofw 
"  taking  the  affidavits,"  large  batches  of  which  were  from  time  W 
time  carried  into  the  private  room  by  another  clerk  for  the  judge'i 
signature.  There  were  a  large  number  of  attorneys'  clerks  to  U 
sworn,  and  it  being  a  moral  impossibility  to  swear  them  all  at  ono^ 
the  straggles  of  these  gentlemen  to  rea^h  the  clerk  in  BpecUclef> 
were  like  thoae  of  a  crowd  to  get  in  at  the  pit  door  of  a  theatre  wh« 
His  Most  Graciooa  Majesty  honours  it  with  his  presence.  Anotte  0 
functionary,  from  time  to  time  exercised  his  lungs  in  calling  W 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  sworn,  for  the  purpose  of  resti^ 
ing  to  them  their  affidavits  after  they  had  been  signed  by  ^ 
judge,  which  gave  rise  to  a  few  more  scuffles ;  and  all  thtjsc  tliingi 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  occasioned  as  much  bustle  as  the  a^ 
active  and  excitable  person  could  desire  to  behold.  There  «B|  ^^ 
yet  another  class  of  persons — those  who  were  waiting  to  a1 
summonses  their  employers  had  taken  out,  which  it  was  opt*«»' 
to  the  attorney  on  the  opposite  side  to  attend  or  not,  and  ^^  "FiJ 
business  it  was  from  time  to  time  to  cry  out  the  opposite  attonnj^ 
name^  to  make  certain  that  he  was  not  in  attendance  without  ^ 
knowledge. 

For  example.  Leaning  ^lainst  the  wall,  close  beside  the** 
Mr,  Pickwick  had  taken,  was  an  office  lad  of  fourteen,  ^^  * 
tenor  voice,  and  near  him  a  common-law  clerk  with  a  basa  one 

A  clerk  hurried  in  Tritk  \  bundle  of  papers,  and  stared  about  hi» 
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^Bniggle  and  Blink,"  cried  the  tenor, 
"Porkin  and  Snob/'  growled  the  baaa. 
"  Stumpy  and  Deacon/'  said  tlie  new  comer. 
Kobody  anawered ;  and  the  next  man  who  came  in,  waa  hailed 
the   whole  three,   and    he    in    his    turn   ahouted  for  another 
n,  and  then  somebody  else  roared  in  a  loud  voice  for  another,  and 
forth. 

All  this  timej  the  man  in  the  Bpectacles  waa  hard  at  work 
earing  the  clerks ;  the  oath  being  invariably  administered 
ihout  any  effort  at  punctuation,  and  usually  in  the  following 
ma  : — 

**  Take  the  book  in  your  right  baud  this  is  your  name  and 
Dd writing  you  swear  that  the  contents  of  this  yoiu"  affidavit 
\  true  BO  help  you  God  a  shilling  you  must  get  change  I  haven't 

bit." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  eaid  Mr.  PickwicL  "  I  suppose  they  are  getting 
B  habeas  corpus  ready/' 

"  Yea,"  said  Sam,  "  and  T  vieh  they'd  bring  out  the  have-his- 
rcase.  It's  wery  unpleasant  keepin'  ub  vaitin'  here.  I'd  ha'  got 
If  a  dozen  have-hia-carcaees  ready,  pack'd  up  and  all^  by  thia 
He." 

What  Bort  of  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  machine,  Sam 
'eller  imagined  a  writ  of  habeas  corpua  to  be  doea  not  appear, 
r  Perker  at  that  moment  walked  up,  and  took  Mr.  Pickwick 
^ay. 

The  usual  forms  having  been  gone  through,  the  body  of 
imuel  Pickwick  was  soon  afberwardB  confided  to  the  custody 
\  the  tipstaif,  to  be  by  him  taken  to  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
Hson,  and  there  detained  untD  the  amount  of  the  damages  and 
usts  in  the  action  of  Bardell  against  Pickwick  waa  fully  paid  and 
>tisfied. 

"  And  that/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  laughing,  "  will  be  a  very  long 
tat  Sam,  call  another  hackney  coach.  Perker,  my  dear  friend^ 
tod  bye." 

"  I  eliall  go  with  you,  and  see  you  safe  there,"  said  Perker. 

'*  Indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  would  rather  go  without 
<y  other  attendant  than  SauL  As  soon  as  I  get  settled,  I  will 
lite  and  let  you  know,  and  I  shall  expect  you  immediately.  Until 
en,  good  bye/' 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  said  this,  he  got  into  the  coach  which  had  by 
i«  time  arrived,  followed  by  the  tipstaff  Sam  having  stationed 
feself  on  the  box,  it  rolled  away. 

**  A  most  eitraordinary  man  that,"  said  Perker,  as  be  stop{>ed  to 
Q  on  hia  glorea. 
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"What  a  bauknipt  he'd  make.  Sir,"  observed  Mr.  Lowteflj 
who  was  Btaudicg  near.  "  How  he  would  bother  the  commu- 
MODfira  ]  He'd  set  'em  at  defiance  if  they  talked  of  committing 
him,  Sir." 

The  attorney  did  not  appear  very  much  delighted  with  bif 
clerk's  profesBional  estimate  of  Mr.  Pickwick^a  character,  for  1m 
walked  away  without  deigning  any  reply. 

The  hackney  coach  jolted  along  Fleet  Street,  as  hatjknej 
coaches  usually  do.  The  horaes  "went  better,"  the  driver  aaid, 
when  they  had  got  anything  before  them,  (they  must  have  gow 
at  a  most  extraordinaiy  pace  when  there  was  nothing,)  and  m 
the  vehicle  kept  behind  a  cart ;  when  the  cart  stopped,  it  stopped, 
and  when  the  cart  went  on  again,  it  did  the  Bame.  Mr.  Fi(# 
wick  Bat  oppoBite  the  tipstaS,  and  the  tipstaff  sat  with  Ms  htf 
between  his  kneea,  whittling  a  tune,  and  looking  out  of  the  ooMk- 
window. 

Tkoe  performs  wonders,  and,  by  the  powerful  old  gentlemaa'» 
aid,  even  a  hackney  coach  gets  over  half  a  mile  of  ground.  Tliej 
stopped  at  length,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  alighted  at  the  gate  of  tlit 
Fleet. 

The  tipstaff,  just  looking  over  his  Bhoulder  to  see  that  to 
charge  was  following  close  at  his  heels,  preceded  Mr.  Pickvidi 
into  the  prison;  turning  to  the  left,  after  they  had  enterei 
they  passed  through  an  open  door  into  a  lobby,  fix>m  whicii « 
heavy  gate  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered,  $d 
which  was  guarded  by  a  stout  turnkey  with  the  key  in  his  hsnilt 
led  at  once  into  the  interior  of  the  prison. 

Here  they  stopped,  while  the  tipstaff  delivered  his  papers ;  mi 
here  Mr.  Pickwick  was  apprised  that  he  would  rem.'iin  until  fci 
had  undergone  the  ceremony,  known  to  the  initiated,  as  '*  sitting  fe 
your  portrait." 

*'  Sitting  for  my  portrait !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Having  your  likeness  taken.  Sir,"  replied  the  stoat  turnkey, 

"  We're  capital  hands  at  likenesses  here.  Take  *em  in  no  tas», 
and  always  exact.     Walk  in,  Sir,  and  make  yourself  at  home," 

Mr.  Pickwick  compHed  with  the  invitation,  and  sat  himseU 
down,  when  Mr.  Weller,  who  stationed  himself  at  the  back  of  the 
chair,  whispered  that  the  sitting  was  merely  another  term  ft" 
undergoing  an  inepeetion  by  the  different  turnkeys,  in  order  ih*^ 
they  might  know  prisoners  from  visitors. 

"Well,  Sam,"  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "then  I  wish  the  artiili 
would  come.     This  is  rather  a  public  place." 

"They  vout  be  long.  Sir,  I  des-say,"  replied  Sam.  "There*  • 
Dutch  clock,  Sii." 
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"  So  I  see,"  observed  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"And  a  "bird-cage,  Sir,"  aajB   Sam.     "Veela   vithin  veels, 
prison  in  a  prison..     Ain*t  it,  Sir," 

Aa  Mr.  Weiler  made  this  philoBophical  remark,  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  aware  that  his  sitting  bad  commenced.  The  stout  tunikej 
having  been  relieved  from  the  lock,  sat  down,  and  looked  at  him 
careleasly  from  time  to  time,  while  a  long  thin  man  who  had 
relieved  him  thniBt  his  hands  beneath  his  coat  tails,  and  pknting 
himself  opposite,  took  a  good  long  view  of  him.  A  third  rather 
surly-looking  gentleman,  who  had  apparently  been  disturbed  at  hii 
tea,  for  ho  waa  disposing  of  the  last  remoaDt  of  a  cnist  and  butter 
when  he  came  in,  stationed  himself  close  to  Mr.  Pickwick;  and, 
reating  kia  hands  on  his  hips,  inspected  him  narrowly,  while  two 
others  mixed  with  the  group,  and  studied  hia  features  with  meet 
intent  and  thoughtful  faces.  Mr.  Pickwick  winced  a  good  deal 
under  the  operation^  and  appeared  to  sit  very  uneasily  in  his  chair ; 
but  he  made  no  remark  to  anybody  while  it  was  being  performd 
—not  even  to  Sam,  who  reclined  upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  r^ 
fleeting,  partly  on  the  situation  of  his  maater,  and  partly  on  the 
great  satisfaction  it  would  have  afforded  him  to  make  a  fierce 
assault  upon  all  the  turnkeys  there  assembled,  one  after  the  other, 
if  it  were  lawfwl  and  peaceable  so  to  do. 

At  length  the  likeness  waa  completed,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  w« 
informed,  that  he  might  now  proceed  into  the  prison, 

*'  Where  am  I  to  sleep  to-night  ?  *'  eaqidred  Mr,  PickwicL 

"  Why  I  don't  rightly  know  about  to-night,"  replied  the  stflot 
turnkey,  '*  You'll  be  chummed  on  somebody  to-morrow,  and  then 
you'll  be  all  eniig  and  comfort-able.  The  first  night's  generally 
rather  unsettled,  but  you'll  be  set  all  squares  to-morrow." 

After  Boine  diacussion,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  tun- 
Keys  had  a  bed  to  let,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  have  for  that 
night,  and  he  gladly  agreed  to  hire  it. 

"  If  you'll  come  with  me^  I'll  show  it  you,  at  once."  said  llw 
man.  "  It  ain't  a  large  'un  ;  but  it'a  an  out  and  outer  to  sleep  in- 
This  way.  Sir." 

They  passed  through  the  inner  gate,  and  descended  a  short 
flight  of  steps.  The  key  was  turned  after  them,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
found  himself,  for  the  first  time  In  his  life,  within  the  walk  of  i 
debtor^a  prison. 
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WHAT  BK7EL  ME.  PICKWICK  WBSN  H£  GOT  INTO  TE£  FLEET; 
WHAT  DBBT0B8  HE  BAW  THERE  ;  AJTD  HOW  HE  PABSKD  THE 
NIGHT. 

Mr.  Tom  Kokbr,  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
Pickwick  into  the  piieon,  turned  sharp  round  to  the  right  when 
he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  Hight  of  (steps,  and  led  the  way 
through  an  iron  gate  which  stood  open,  and  up  another  short  flight 
of  steps,  into  a  long  narrow  gallery,  dirty  and  low,  paved  i^ith 
Btone^  and  very  dimly  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  remote  end 

"  ThiB,^'  said  the  gentleman,  thrusting  bis  hands  into  his  pcx^keta, 
and  looking  carelessly  over  hb  shoulder  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  This 
here  is  the  hall  flight" 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick,  looking  down  a  dark  and  filthy 
stairc-aee,  which  appeared  to  Itaid  to  a  range  of  damp  and  gloomy 
Btone  vaults  beneath  the  ground,  "  and  those^  I  euppoae,  are  the 
little  cellars  where  the  prisoners  keep  their  small  quantities  of  coals. 
Ah  I  unpleasant  places  to  have  to  go  down  to ;  but  very  convenient, 
I  dare  say." 

"  Yes,  I  shouldn^t  wonder  if  they  was  convenient,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  "seeing  that  a  few  people  live  there  pretty  snug. 
That's  the  Fair,  that  is." 

"My  friend,'^  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "you  don't  really  mean  to 
say  that  human  beings  live  down  in  those  wretched  dnngeons  1 " 

"  Don't  1 1 "  replied  Mr.  Roker,  with  indignant  astonifibment ; 
"  why  shouldn't  1 1 " 

"  Live  ! — lAve  down  there  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Live  down  there  \  Yes,  and  die  down  there,  too,  wery  often  ! " 
replied  Mr.  Roker;  "and  what  of  that]  Who's  got  to  say  any- 
thing agin  it  1  Live  down  there  ! — Yes,  and  a  wery  good  place  it 
is  to  live  in,  ain't  it  1 " 

As  Koker  turned  Bomewhat  fiercely  upon  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
■aying  this,  and  moreover  muttered,  in  an  excited  fashion  certain 
unpleasant  invocations  concerning  his  own  eyes,  limbs,  and  circn- 
lating  fluids,  the  latter  gentleman  deemed  it  advisable  to  pursue  the 
discourse  no  further.  Mr.  Roker  then  proceeded  to  mount  another 
Btaircafie,  as  dirty  as  that  which  led  to  the  place  which  had  jnst 
been  the  subject  of  discussion,  in  which  aacent  he  waa  clceely 
followed  by  Mr,  Pickwick  and  Sam. 
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'*  There,"  eaid  Mr.  Roker,  pausing  for  breath  when  they  reached 
another  gallery  of  the  same  dimenaionfl  aa  the  ome  below,  "  this  is 
the  coffee -room,  flight:  the  one  above 'a  the  third,  and  the  one 
above  that's  the  top  ;  and  the  room  where  you're  a  going  to  deep 
to-night  ia  the  warden's  room,  and  it's  thie  way — come  on.*' 
Having  &aid  all  this  in  a  breath,  Ms,  Roker  mounted  another 
flight  of  staire,  with  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sara  Weller  following  at 
his  beeie. 

These  staircases  received  light  from  eundry  windowa  placed  at 
some  little  diatimce  above  the  floor,  and  looking  into  a  gravelled 
area  bounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  iron  chevaux-iJe-fri^  at 
the  top.  This  area,  it  appeared  from  Mr,  Eoker's  statement,  was 
the  racket-grouud ;  and  it  fiirther  appeared,  on  the  testimony  of 
the  same  gentleman,  that  there  was  a  smaller  area  in  that  portion 
of  the  prifioii  which  was  nearest  Farringdon-etreet,  denominated 
and  called  "  the  Painted  Ground,"  from  the  fact  of  its  waUa  having 
once  diBpliiyed  the  Bemblancea  of  various  men-of-war  in  full  sail, 
and  other  artistical  eifeets,  achieveci  in  bygone  times  by  boiw 
imprisoned  draughtfiman  in  hia  leisure  hours. 

Having  communicated  thifl  piece  of  infonnation,  apparently 
more  for  the  purpose  of  diacharging  hia  bosom  of  an  import^t  fact, 
than  with  any  specific  view  of  enlightening  Mr.  Pickwick,  the 
guide,  having  at  length  reached  another  gallery,  led  the  way  int« 
a  small  passage  at  the  extreme  end ;  opened  a  door,  and  disclosed 
au  apurtmeut  of  an  appearance  by  no  means  inviting,  con  tuning 
eight  or  nine  iron  bedsteads. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  boldinjj  the  door  open,  and  looking 
triumphantly  round  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  '*  There's  a  room  ! " 

Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  however,  betokened  such  a  very  trifling 
portion  of  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  his  lodging,  that  Mr. 
Roker  looked  for  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  into  the  coimtenanoe  ol 
Samuel  Weller,  who,  until  now,  had  observed  a  dignified  silence. 

"  There's  a  room,  youug  man,"  observed  Mr,  Roker. 

"  I  see  it,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  placid  nod  of  the  head. 

''You  wouldn^t  think  to  find  such  a  room  as  this,  in  the  Far- 
ringdon  Hotel,  would  you  il "  said  Blr.  Roker,  with  a  complacent  smile. 

To  this  Mr.  Weller  replied  with  an  eaay  and  unstudied  closing 
of  one  eye ;  which  might  be  considered  to  mean,  either  that  he 
would  have  thought  it,  or  that  he  would  not  have  thought  it,  or 
that  he  had  never  thought  anything  at  all  about  it,  just  as  th« 
observer's  imagination  suggested.  Having  executed  this  feat,  and 
re-opened  hia  eye,  Mr.  WelJer  proceeded  to  inquire  wliick  was  tb« 
individual  bedstead  that  Mr.  Roker  had  so  flatteringly  described 
00  an  out-an-outer  to  sloop  in. 
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"  That's  it,"  replied  ^Ir.  Koker,  pointing  to  a  very  ruaty  one  id 
a  corner.  "  It  would  make  any  one  go  to  sleep,  that  bedstead 
wouild,  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not." 

"  I  ahould  think,"  sniiJ  Sam,  eyeing  the  piece  of  furniture  in 
question  with  a  look  of  excessive  disgust,  *^I  should  think  poppies 
was  nothin'  to  it." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Roker. 

"  And  I  Js'pose,"  said  Sam,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  master, 
as  if  to  Bee  whether  tliere  were  any  symptoms  of  his  determination 
being  shaken  by  what  paseed,  "  I  a'poae  the  other  genTmen  as 
gleepfi  here,  are  geu'l'inen." 

"  Nothing  but  it,"  said  Mr.  Roker.  "  One  of  'em  takes  his 
twelve  pints  of  ale  a-day,  and  never  leaves  off  smoking,  even  at  hia 
meals," 

"  He  must  be  a  firat-rater, "  said  Sam. 

"A,  1,"  repiii^dMr.  Roker. 

Nothing  daunted,  even  by  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Pickwick 
imilingly  announced  his  determination  to  test  the  powers  of  the 
narcotic  bedstead  for  that  night ;  and  Mr.  Roker,  after  informing 
him  that  he  could  retire  to  reat  at  whatever  hour  he  thought 
proper  without  any  further  notice  or  formality,  walked  ofli  leaving 
him  standing  with  Sam  in  the  gallery. 

It  was  getting  dark ;  that  is  to  Bay,  a  few  gas  jets  were  kindled 
in  this  place,  which  was  never  light,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the 
evening,  which  had  set  in  outside.  As  it  was  rather  warm,  some 
of  the  tenants  of  the  numerouB  little  rooms  which  opened  into  the 
gallery  on  either  hand,  had  set  their  doors  ajar.  Mr.  Pickwick 
peeped  into  them  as  he  passed  along,  with  great  curiosity  and 
interest.  Here,  four  or  five  great  hulking  fellows,  Just  visible 
through  a  cloud  of  tobacco -smoke,  were  engaged  in  noisy  and 
riotous  conversation  over  half-emptied  pots  of  beer,  or  playing  at 
all-fours  with  a  very  greasy  pack  of  cards.  In  the  adjoining  room, 
some  solitary  tenant  might  be  seen,  poring,  by  the  light  of  a 
feeble  tallow  candle,  over  a  bundle  of  soilefl  and  tattered  pajiers, 
yellow  with  dust  and  dropping  to  pieces  from  age,  writing,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  some  lengthened  statement  of  his  grievancea,  for 
the  penisal  of  some  great  man  whose  eyea  it  would  never  reach,  or 
whose  heart  it  woidd  never  touch.  In  a  third,  a  man,  with  his 
wife  and  a  whole  crowd  of  children,  might  be  seen  making  up  a 
scanty  bed  on  the  ground,  or  upon  a  few  chairs,  for  the  younger 
ones  to  pass  the  night  in.  And  in  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  and  a 
sixth,  and  a  seventh,  the  noLse,  and  the  beer,  and  the  tobacco- 
uuoke,  and  the  cards,  all  came  over  again  in  greater  force  than 
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In  the  galleries  themselves,  and  more  especially  on  the  itui 
cases,  there  lingered  a  great  number  of  people,  who  came  thens, 
Bome  because  their  rooms  were  empty  and  lonesome ;  others  be- 
cause their  rooms  were  full  aod  hot ;  and  the  greater  part  became 
they  were  restless  and  uncomfortable,  and  not  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  exactly  knowing  what  to  do  with  themselves.  There 
were  many  claaaea  of  people  here,  from  the  labouring  man  in  his 
fustian  jacket,  to  the  broken  down  speRdthrift  in  his  ehawl  dress- 
ing-gown, most  appropriately  out  at  elbows ;  but  there  was  the 
same  air  about  them  all — a  kind  of  listless,  jail-bird,  careleai 
awagger-  a  vagabondish  who's-afraid  sort  of  bearing,  which  is 
wholly  indescribable  in  words  ;  but  which  any  man  can  understand 
in  one  moment  if  he  wishes,  by  just  setting  foot  in  the  nearest 
debtor's  prison,  and  lookiog  at  the  very  first  group  of  people  he  seei 
there,  with  the  same  interest  as  Mr,  Pickwick  did, 

"  It  strikes  me,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  leaning  over  the 
iron-rail  at  the  stair-head,  "  It  strikea  me,  Sam,  that  impriaonment 
for  debt  is  scarcely  any  punishment  at  alL'* 

■*  Tkink  not,  Sir  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

'*  Yon  see  how  these  fellows  drink,  and  smoke,  and  roar,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick    "  It's  quite  impossible  that  they  can  mind  it  much." 

"Ah,  that's  just  the  wery  thing,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam^  *'thfy 
don't  mind  it;  it's  a  reg^ar  holiday  to  them — all  porter  and 
skettles.  It's  the  t'other  vuns  as  gets  done  over  vith  this  sort  o* 
thing :  them  down-hearted  fellers  as  can't  svig  avay  at  the  beer, 
nor  play  skettles  neither ;  them  as  vould  pay  if  they  could,  aod 
gets  low  by  being  boxed  up.  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is.  Sir ;  them  tt 
is  always  a  idlin'  in  public  houses  it  don't  damage  at  all,  and  them 
aa  is  alvays  a  vorkin'  ven  they  can,  it  damages  too  much.  •  It'i 
unekai,'  as  my  father  used  to  say  ven  his  grog  worn't  made  half- 
and-half—' It's  unekal,  and  that's  the  fault  oil  it'" 

*'  I  think  you're  right,  Sam,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  "  quite  right." 

**  Prapa,  now  and  then,  there's  some  honest  people  as  likes  it," 
observed  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  ruminative  tone,  "  but  I  never  heerd  o' 
one  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  'cept  the  little  dirty-faced  man  in  the 
brown  coat,  and  that  was  force  of  habit." 

"  And  who  was  he  1 "  inquired  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  Vy,  that's  just  the  wery  point  as  nobody  never  know'd,"  replied 
Sam. 

"But  what  did  he  do  r 

'*  Vy  he  did  wot  many  men  as  has  been  much  better  knov'd 
has  done  in  their  time,  Sir,"  repUed  Sam,  "he  run  a  match  igip 
the  constable  J  and  vun  it." 
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In  other  words,  I  euppose,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  he  got  into 
debt." 

"Just  tliat,  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  *'and  in  course  o'  time  be  come 
here  in  coiLaekena.  It  wanii't  much — eiecutioo  for  nine  poEnd 
nothin'j  multiplied  by  five  for  costs ;  but  howa'cver  here  he  stopped 
for  seTenteen  year.  If  he  got  any  wrinkles  in  his  face,  they  was 
stopped  up  vith  the  dirt,  for  both  the  dirty  face  and  the  brown 
coat  woa  just  the  same  at  the  end  o'  that  time  as  they  wob  at  the 
beginnin'.  He  wos  a  wery  peaceful  inoffendin'  litt!c  creetur,  and 
wos  alvays  a  bustlin'  about  for  somebody,  or  playin'  racketa  and 
nerer  vinnin' ;  till  at  laat  the  turnkey  a  they  got  quite  fond  on  him, 
and  he  wos  in  the  lodge  ev^ry  night,  a  chattering  vith  'em,  and 
tellin*  stories,  and  all  that  'ere.  Viin  night  he  woa  in  there  as 
usual,  alone  vith  a  wery  old  &iend  of  his,  as  woe  on  the  lock^  Ten 
he  says  all  of  a  sudden,  *  I  ain't  seen  the  market  outside,  Bill,'  he 
says  (Fleet  Market  wos  there  at  that  time) — *  I  ain't  seen  the 
market  outside,  Bill,'  he  eaye,  '  for  seventeen  year.'  '  I  know  you 
ain't,'  says  the  tiimkey,  smoking  his  pip&  '  I  should  like  to  see 
it  for  a  minit,  BiM,'  he  says.  *  Wery  probable,*  says  the  turnkey, 
smoking  his  pipe  weiy  fierce,  and  making  beUeve  he  wara't  ^up  to 
wot  the  little  man  wanted.  *Bl11,'  saya  the  little  man,  more 
abrupt  than  afore,  *  IVe  got  the  fancy  in  my  head.  Let  me  see 
the  public  street  once  more  afore  I  die  i  and  if  I  ain't  struck  with 
apoplexy.  Til  be  back  in  five  rainits  by  the  clock.'  *And  wot  'ud 
become  o'  me  if  you  wos  struck  with  apoplexy  1 '  said  the  turnkey. 
'Vy,'  saya  the  little  creetur,  'whoever  found  me,  'ud  bring  me 
home,  for  I've  got  my  card  in  my  pocket,  Bill,'  he  says,  *  No.  20, 
Coffee-room  Flight  : '  and  that  wos  true,  sure  enough,  for  ven  he 
wanted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  new  comer,  he  used  to 
pull  out  a  little  limp  card  vith  them  words  on  it  and  nothin'  else ; 
in  consideration  o'  vich,  he  wos  alvays  called  Number  Tventy. 
The  turnkey  takes  a  fixed  look  at  him^,  and  at  last  he  says  in  a 
Bolema  manner,  *Tventy,'  he  says,  '  111  trust  you;  you  won't  get 
your  old  friend  into  trouble.'  *  No,  my  boy ;  I  hope  I've  some- 
tbin'  better  behind  here,'  says  the  little  man^  and  as  he  said  it,  he 
hit  his  little  veskit  wery  hard,  and  then  a  tear  started  out  o'  each 
eye,  which  wob  wery  extraordinary ;  for  it  wos  supposed  as  water 
never  touched  his  face.  He  shook  the  tomkey  by  the  hand ;  out 
he  vent— — " 

**  And  never  came  back  again,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Wrong  for  vunce,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "for  back  he 
come  two  minits  afore  the  time,  a  bihn'  vith  rage,  B&jia*  how  he'd 
been  nearly  nm  over  by  a  hackney  coach  ;  that  he  wam't  used  to 
it,  and  be  wos  blowed  if  he  wouldn't  write  to  t\i«  liCfcdi  ^^j^a.^^. 
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They  gat  him  pacified  at  last ;   and  for  five  year  arter  that,  ht 
never  even  so  much  as  peei>&d  out  o'  the  lodge-gate." 

"  At  the  expiratioa  of  that  time  he  died,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick, 

"  No  he  didn't,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  He  got  a  curiosity  to  go 
and  taste  the  beer  at  a  new  public-houBe  over  the  way,  on  the 
premises ;  and  it  wob  auch  a  weiy  nice  parlour,  that  he  took  it 
into  hifi  head  to  go  there  every  night,  which  he  did  for  a  long  time, 
alvaya  comin'  hack  regular  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afore  the 
gate  shut,  which  woa  all  wery  snug  and  comfortable.  At  last  be 
began  to  get  so  precious  joUy,  that  he  used  to  forget  how  the  time 
vent,  or  care  nothin'  at  all  about  it,  and  he  vent  on  gettin'  later 
and  later,  tUl  vun  night  hia  old  friend  wos  juat  a  shuttin'  the  gate 
— ^had  turned  the  key  in  fact — ven  he  come  up.  '  Hold  hard,  Bill,' 
he  saya.  '  Wot,  ain't  you  oome  home  yet,  TventyT  says  the  turn- 
key, *l  thought  you  was  in  long  ago.'  'No  I  wasn't,'  says  the 
little  man,  vitb  a  smile.  *Vell  then,  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is, 
my  friend,'  say  a  the  turnkey,  openin'  the  gate  wery  slow  and  sulky, 
'  it's  my  'pinion  as  you've  got  into  bad  company  o'  late,  which  Pin 
wery  eorry  to  see,  Now  I  don't  wish  to  do  anything  harsh,'  he 
says,  '  but  if  you  can't  confine  yourself  to  steady  circles,  and  find 
your  vay  back  at  reg'lar  hours,  as  sure  aa  you're  a  standin'  there, 
I'll  shut  you  out  altogether  ! '  The  little  man  was  seized  vith  » 
wiolent  fit  o*  tremblin',  and  never  vent  outside  the  prison  walls 
artervards  !  " 

Aa  Sam  concluded,  Mr.  Pickwick  slowly  retraced  hja  steps 
down  atiiirs.  After  a  few  thoughtful  turns  in  the  Painted  Gromid, 
which,  as  it  was  now  dark,  was  nearly  deserted,  he  intimated  to 
Mr,  Weller  that  he  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  withdraw  for 
the  night ;  requesting  him  to  seek  a  bed  in  some  adjacent  pubUc 
house,  and  return  early  in  the  morning,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  removal  of  his  master's  wardrobe  from  the  George  and  Vulturt 
This  request  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  prepared  to  obey,  with  as  good  t 
grace  as  he  could  assume,  but  with  a  very  considerable  show  ai 
reluctance  nevertheless.  He  even  went  so  far  aa  to  essay  sundiy 
ineflPectual  hints  regarding  the  expediency  of  stretching  hinoaelf  on 
the  gravel  for  that  night  •  but  finding  Mr.  Pickwick  obstinately 

.        deaf  to  any  such  suggestions,  finally  withdrew. 

W  There  'm  no  diBguking  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  very  low- 
spirited  and  uncomfortable — not  for  lack  of  society,  for  the  prisoo 
was  very  full,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  would  at  once  have  purchased 
the  utmost  good-fellowship  of  a  few  choice  spirits,  without  any 
more  formal  ceremony  of  introduction ;  but  he  was  alone  in  the 
coarse  vulgar  crowd,  and  fc\t  \.\ift  ^e^Tcwaoa  of  spirit  and  sinking 
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of  bfcartf  naturally  conaequent  upon  the  reflection  that  he  wai 
cooped  and  caged  up  without  a  prospect  of  liberation.  Ab  to  the 
idea  of  releasing  WmBelf  by  miniBtering  to  the  sharpBess  of  Dodson 
&  Fogg,  it  never  for  an  instant  entered  his  thoughts. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  turned  again  into  the  coifee-room 
gallery,  and  walked  slowly  to  and  fro.  The  place  was  intolerably 
dirty,  and  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  perfectly  suffocating.  There 
was  a  perpetual  slamming  and  banging  of  doors  as  the  people  went 
in  and  out,  and  the  noise  of  their  voices  and  footsteps  echoed  and 
re-echoed  through  the  passages  constantly.  A  young  woman,  with 
a  cbUd  in  her  arms,  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  from 
emaciation  and  misery,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  passage  in 
converaatton  with  her  husband,  who  had  no  other  place  to  see  her 
in.  As  they  passed  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  could  hear  the  female  sob 
bitterly  ;  and  once  she  burst  into  such  a  passion  of  grief,  that  she 
was  compelled  to  lean  against  the  wall  for  support,  while  the  man 
took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  heart  was  really  too  full  to  bear  it,  and  he  went 
up  stairs  to  bed. 

Now,  although  the  warden's  room  was  a  very  uncomfortable  one, 
being,  in  every  point  of  decoration  and  convenience,  several  hundred 
degrees  inferior  to  the  commonest  infirmary  of  a  county  gaol,  it  had 
at  present  the  merit  of  being  wholly  deserted  save  by  Mr.  Pickwick 
himself.  So,  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  his  little  iron  bedstead,  j 
and  began  to  wonder  how  much  a  year  the  warden  made  out  of  | 
the  dirty  roono.  Having  satisfied  himself,  by  mathematical  cal- 
culation, that  the  apartment  was  about  equal  in  annual  value  to  J 
the  freehold  of  a  small  street  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  he  took 
to  wondering  what  possible  temptation  could  have  induced  a  dingy- 
looking  fly  that  was  crawling  over  his  pantaloons,  to  come  into  a 
close  prison,  when  he  had  the  choice  of  so  many  airy  situations — a 
course  of  meditation  which  led  him  to  the  irresistible  coacluaion 
that  the  insect  was  insane.  After  settling  this  point,  he  began  to 
be  conscious  that  he  was  getting  sleepy ;  whereupon  he  took  his 
nightcap  out  of  the  pocket  in  which  he  had  had  the  precaution  to 
stow  it  in  the  morning,  and,  leisurely  imdressing  himself,  got  into 
I,  bed,  and  fell  asleep, 

"  Bravo  !     Heel  over  toe— cut  and  shuffle— pay  away  at  it, , 
^Zephyr !     Fm  Bmothered  if  the   Opera  House  isn't  your  proper  | 
hemiaphere.    Keep  it  up.     Hooray  ! "    These  expressions,  delivered 
m  a  most  boisterous  tone,  and  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of 
laughter,  roused  Mr.  Pickwick  from  one  of  those  sound  shimben 
I   which,  lasting  in  reality  some  half  hour,  seem  to  the  sleeper  to] 
I  have  been  protracted  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
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The  voice  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  the  room  was  shaken  with 
fluch  violence  that  the  windows  rattled  in  their  framea,  and  the 
bedsteads  trembled  again.  Mr.  Pickwick  started  up,  and  remained 
for  Bome  minutea  fiized  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  scene  before 
him. 

Oq  the  floor  of  the  room,  a  man  in  a  broad-skirted  green  coat, 
with  corderoy  knee  eraalls  and  grey  cotton  stockingB,  was  per- 
forming the  moat  popular  efcepe  of  a  hornpipe,  with  a  slang  and 
burlesque  caricatore  of  grace  and  lightness,  which,  combined  with 
the  very  appropriate  character  of  Ha  costume,  was  inexpressibly 
absurd.  Another  man,  evidently  very  drunk,  who  had  probably 
been  tumbled  into  bed  by  hia  companions,  was  sitting  up  between 
the  sheeta,  warbling  as  much  as  he  could  recollect  of  a  comic  song, 
with  the  most  intensely  sentimantal  feeling  and  expression  ;  while 
&  third,  seated  on  one  of  the  bedsteads,  waB  applauding  both  per- 
formers with  the  air  of  a  profound  connoisseur,  and  encouraging 
them  by  auch  ebullitions  of  feeling  as  had  already  roused  Mr. 
Pickwick  from  his  sleep. 

This  last  man  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  claas  of  gentry 
which  never  can  be  seen  in  full  perfection  but  in  such  places ; — 
they  may  1)€  met  with,  in  an  imperfect  state,  oecaaionally  about 
Btable-yards  and  public  houses ;  but  they  never  attain  their  full 
bloom  except  in  tliese  hot-beda,  which  would  almost  seem  to  be 
considerately  provided  by  the  Legislature  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
rearing  them. 

He  was  a  tall  fellow,  with  an  olive  complexion,  long  dark  hair, 
and  very  thick  bushy  whiskers  meeting  under  hia  chin.  He  wore 
no  neckerchief,  as  he  had  been  playing  rackets  all  day,  and  his 
open  shirt  collar  displayed  their  full  luxuriauce.  On  his  head  he 
wore  one  of  the  common  eighteenpenny  French  skull-cap.?,  with  a 
gawdy  tassel  dangHii^  therefrom,  very  happily  in  keeping  with  a 
common  fustian  coat.  His  legs,  which,  being  long,  were  afflicted 
with  weakness,  graced  a  pair  of  Oxford-mixture  trousers,  made  to 
show  the  full  symmetry  of  the  limbs.  Being  somewhat  negligently 
braced,  however,  and,  moreover,  but  imperfectly  buttoned,  they 
fell  in  a  aeries  of  not  the  most  graceful  folds  over  a  pair  of  shoes 
sufficiently  down  at  heel  to  display  a  pair  of  very  soiled  white 
stockings.  There  was  a  rakish  vagabond  smartueBS,  and  a  Mud 
of  boastful  rascality,  about  the  whole  man,  that  was  worth  a  mine 
of  gold. 

This  figure  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
looking  on  ;  upon  which  he  winked  to  the  Zephyr,  and  entreated 
him,  with  mock  gravity^  not  to  wake  the  gentleman. 

"  Why,  bless  the  gentleman's  honest  heart  and  soul  V  waiA  ^"^ 
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Zephyr,  turning  round  and  affecting  the  ©xtremily  of  BurpriBc; 
"  the  gentleman  t*  awake.  Hem  ;  Shakespeare.  How  do  you  do^ 
Sir?  How  is  Mary  and  Sarah,  Sirl  and  the  dear  old  My  at 
home,  Sir — eh,  Sir^  Will  you  have  the  kindseaa  to  put  ray  com- 
plimenta  into  the  first  little  parcel  you''re  eending  that  way,  Sir, 
and  say  that  I  would  have  aent  'em  before^  only  I  was  a&aid  thej 
might  be  broken  iu  the  waggon,  Sir  7 " 

"  Don't  overwhelm  the  gentleman  with  ordinary  civilitiea  when 
you  aee  he's  aimoua  to  have  something  to  drink,"  said  the  gentle- 
man with  the  whiflkers,  with  a  jocose  air.  "  Why  don't  you  ask 
the  gentleman  what  hell  take  T  " 

"Dear  me^I  quite  forgot,"  replied  the  other.  "Whattwfi 
you  take,  Sirl  Will  you  take  port  wine,  Sir,  or  eherry  wine,  Sirl 
I  can  recommend  the  ale,  Sir ;  or  perhaps  you'd  like  to  taste  the 
porter,  Sir  1  Allow  me  to  have  the  felieity  of  hanging  up  your 
nightcap,  Sir." 

With  this,  the  speaker  snatched  that  article  of  dress  from  Mr. 
Pickwick's  head,  and  j&xed  it  in  a  twinkling  on  that  of  the  drunken 
man,  who,  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  was  delighting 
a.  numerous  assembly,  continued  to  hammer  away  at  the  comic 
song  in  the  most  melancholy  straiiis  imaginable. 

Taking  a  man*8  nightcap  from  his  brow  by  violent  means,  and 
adjusting  it  on  the  head  of  an  unknown  gentleman  of  dirty  exterior, 
however  ingenious  a  witticism  in  itself^  is  unquestionably  one  of 
those  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  practical  jokes. 
Viewing  the  matter  precisely  in  this  Ught,  Mr.  Pickwick,  without 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  purpose,  sprang  vigorously  out  of 
bed ;  struck  the  Zephyr  so  smart  a  blow  in  the  chest,  aa  to  deprivt 
him  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commodity  which  sometimes 
bears  his  name ;  and  then,  recapturing  his  nightcap,  boldly  placed 
himself  iu  an  attitude  of  defence. 

^'Now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gasping  no  leas  from  excitement 
than  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much  energy,  "  come  on— ^both  of 
you — both  of  you."  And  with  this  liberal  invitation  the  worthy 
gentleman  communicated  a  revolving  motion  to  bis  clenched  fisti, 
by  way  of  appalling  his  antagonists  with  a  display  of  science. 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickwick's  very  unexpected  gallantry, 
or  it  might  have  been  the  complicated  manner  in  which  he  had  got 
himself  out  of  bed,  and  fallen  all  in  a  maaa  upon  the  horuppe  m&n, 
that  touched  his  adversaries.  Touched  they  were  ;  for,  instead  of 
then  and  there  making  an  attempt  to  commit  manslaughter,  tf 
Mr.  Pickwick  implicitly  believed  they  would  have  done,  thej 
paused,  stared  at  each  other  a  short  time,  and  finally  laughed  out 
dght. 
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"  Well ;  you're  a  tnimpj  and  I  like  you  aU  the  better  for  it," 
said  the  Zephyr.  "  Now  jump  into  bed  again,  ot  you'll  catch 
the  rheumaticB.  No  malice,  I  hope?"  said  the  man,  extending  a 
hand  about  the  Bi^e  of  the  yellow  clump  of  fingers  which  aome- 
timea  Bwings  over  a  glover's  door. 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  alacrity  j  for, 
now  that  the  excitement  waa  over,  he  began  to  feei  rather  cool 
about  the  legs. 

"Allow  me  the  Aonoiir,  Sirl"  said  the  gentleman  with  the 
whiskers,  presenting  hia  dexter  hand,  and  aspirating  the  h. 

"With  much  pleasure.  Sir,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  having 
executed  a  very  long  and  Bolemn  shake,  he  got  into  b^  agmn. 

"  My  name  ia  Smangle,  Sir,"  said  the  man  with  the  whiflkere. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mine  ia  Mivina,"  eaid  the  man  in  the  stockings. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  Sir,"  eaid  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  Hem,"  coughed  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  Did  you  speak,  Sir  1  **  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  I  did  not,  Sir,"  said  Mr,  Smangle. 

"  I  thought  you  did.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

All  this  was  very  genteel  and  plea.sant ;  and,  to  make  matters 
atill  more  comfortable,  Mr.  Smangle  aeeured  Mr.  Pickwick  a  great 
many  times  that  he  entertained  a  very  high  respect  for  the  feeliuga 
of  a  gentleman ;  which  sentiment,  indeed,  did  him  infinite  credit, 
as  he  could  be  in  no  wise  aiipposed  to  understand  them. 

"Are  you  going  through  the  Court,  Sirl"  inquired  Mr. 
Smangle, 

"Through  the  what?'  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Through  the  Court  —  Portugal  Street — -the  Court  for  the 
Relief  of- you  know." 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  No,  I  am  not." 

"Going  out,  perhapa?"  enggested  Mivina. 

"I  fear  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "I  refuse  to  pay  some 
damages,  and  am  here  in  consequence." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Smangle,  "paper  has  been  my  ruin." 

"A  stationer,  I  presume,  SirT'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  innocently. 

"  Stationer  l  No,  no  ;  confound  and  curse  me  I — not  so  low  as 
that.     No  trade.     When  I  say  paper,  I  mean  bilk." 

"Oh,  you  use  the  word  in  that  sense,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wiok. 

"Damme  1     A  gentleman  must  expect  reverses,"  said  Smangle. 
"What  of  that!     Here  am  I  in  the  Fleet  Prison.     Well^  good. 
What  then  1    I'm  none  the  worse  for  that,  am  1 1 " 
I '^  Not  a  bit,"  replied  Mr.  Mivina.     And  he  was  quite  right ;  for, 
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80  far  from  Mr.  Smaugle  being  any  the  worse  for  it,  he  va«  8om^ 
thing  the  better,  inasmuch  ss  to  qualify  himself  for  the  place,  be 
hiid  attained  gratuitous  poasession  of  certain  articles  of  jewellery, 
which,  long  before  that,  had  found  their  way  to  the  pawnbrokei'i, 

"  Well ;  but  come,"  said  Mr.  Smangle ;  "  this  is  dry  work. 
Let's  riase  our  mouths  with  a  drop  of  burnt  sherry ;  the  last 
comer  ehall  stand  it,  Mivius  shall  fetch  it,  and  V\\  help  to  drinlt 
it.  That's  a  fair  and  gentlemanlike  division  of  labour,  any  how- 
curse  me ! " 

Unwilling  to  hazard  another  quarrel,  Mr.  Pickwick  gladlj 
assented  to  the  proposition,  and  consigned  the  money  to  Mr. 
Mivins,  who,  as  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  lost  no  time  in 
repairing  to  the  coffee-room  on  his  errand. 

"  I  say/'  whispered  Smangle,  the  moment  his  friend  had  left 
the  room  ;  "  what  did  you  give  him  1 " 

"  Half  a  sovereign^"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  He's  a  devilish  pleasant  gentlemanly  dog,"  said  Mr.  Smangle  j 

— -"  infernal  pleasant.     I  don't  know  anybody  more  so  ;  but * 

Here  Mr.  Smangle  stopped  short,  and  shook  hia  head  dubiously. 

"You  don't  think  there  is  any  probability  of  his  appropriating 
the  money  to  his  own  use  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh,  no — ^mind,  I  don't  say  that ;  I  expressly  say  that  he's  I 
devilish  gentlemanly  fellow,"  sftid  Mr.  Smangle.  "  But  I  think, 
perhaps,  if  somebo<iy  went  down,  just  to  see  that  he  didn't  drop 
his  beak  into  the  jug  by  accident,  or  make  some  confounded 
mistake  in  losing  the  money  as  he  came  up  stairs,  it  would  be  m 
well.  Here,  you  Sir,  just  run  down  stairs,  and  look  after  that 
gentleman,  will  you  1 " 

This  request  was  addressed  to  a  little  timid-looking,  nervou 
man,  whose  appearance  bespoke  great  poverty,  and  who  had  beeo 
crouching  on  his  bedstead  all  this  while,  apparently  quite  stuplfied 
by  the  novelty  of  his  situation. 

'*  You  know  where  the  coffee-room  is,"  said  Smangle  ;  "just  mn 
down,  and  tell  that  gentleman  you've  come  to  help  him  up  with 
the  jug.  Or~Btop — I'll  tell  you  what—ril  tell  you  how  well  do 
him,"  said  Smangle,  with  a  cunning  look. 

"HowT'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Send  down  word  that  he's  to  spend  the  change  in  cigaR 
Capital  thought.  Run  and  tell  him  that ;  d'ye  hear  ?  They 
shan't  be  wasted,"  continued  Smangle,  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
"jPZ/ smoke 'em." 

This  manceuvring  was  so  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  withal, 
performed  with  such  immoveable  composure  and  coolness,  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  would  have  had  no  wish  to  disturb  it,  even  if  he  had  hd 
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;he  power.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  Miyins  returned,  bearing  the 
jheny,  which  Mr.  Smangle  dispensed  in  two  little  cracked  mugs ; 
X)n8iderately  remarking,  with  reference  to  himself,  that  a  gentleman 
nust  not  be  particular  under  such  circumstances,  and,  for  his  part, 
16  was  not  too  proud  to  drink  out  of  the  jug ;  in  which,  to  show 
lis  sincerity,  he  forthwith  pledged  the  company  in  a  draught  which 
lalf  emptied  it. 

An  excellent  understanding  having  been,  by  these  means,  pro- 
noted,  Mr.  Smangle  proceeded  to  entertain  his  hearers  with  a 
relation  of  divers  romantic  adventures  in  which  he  had  been  from 
dme  to  time  engaged,  involving  various  interesting  anecdotes  of  a 
;horough-bred  horse,  and  a  magnificent  Jewess,  both  of  surpassing 
9eauty,  and  much  coveted  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  these 
dngdoms. 

Long  before  these  elegant  extracts  from  the  biography  of  a 
gentleman  were  concluded,  Mr.  Mivins  had  betaken  himself  to  bed, 
ind  set  in  snoring  for  the  night :  leaving  the  timid  stranger  and 
&! r.  Pickwick  to  the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Smangle's  experiences. 

Nor  were  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  as  much  edified  as 
bhey  might  have  been  by  the  moving  passages  which  were  narrated. 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  in  a  state  of  slumber  for  some  time,  when 
ke  had  a  faint  perception  of  the  drunken  man  bursting  out  afresh 
irith  the  comic  song,  and  receiving  from  Mr.  Smangle  a  gentle 
intimation,  through  the  medium  of  the  water  jug,  that  his  audience 
nrere  not  musically  disposed.  He  then  once  again  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  with  a  confused  consciousness  that  Mr.  Smangle  was  still 
sngaged  in  relating  a  long  story,  the  chief  point  of  which  appeared 
bo  be,  that,  on  some  occasion  particularly  stated  and  set  forth,  he 
had  "  done  "  a  bill  and  a  gentleman  at  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

ILLU8TEATIVB,  LIKE  THE  PM50EDINO  ONE,  OP  THE  OLD  PEOVERB, 
THAT  ADVERSITY  BEINGS  A  MAN  ACQUAINTED  WITH  STRANGE 
BED -FELLOWS.  LIKEWISE  CONTAINING  MR.  PICKWICK'S 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  STARTLING  ANNOITNOEMENT  TO  MB, 
SAMUEL  WELLER. 

When  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  his  eyes  next  morning,  the  first 
(>bject  upon  which  they  rested  was  Samuel  Weller,  seated  upon  a 
small  black  portmanteau,  intently  regarding,  apparently  in  a  con- 
dition of  profoimd  abstraction,  tiie  stately  figure  of  tLe  ^at&VvMVj^ 
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Mr.  Smangle^  while  Mr.  Smangle  himself,  who  waa  ftlread; 
partially  dressed,  wsis  seated  on  hiB  bedetead,  occupied  in  tbt 
I  desperately  hopeleaa  attempt  of  staring  Mr.  Weller  out  of  coud- 
tenance.  We  flay  desperately  hopeless,  because  Sam,  with  a 
comprehensive  gaze,  which  took  in  Mr.  Smangle's  cap,  feet,  head, 
face,  legs,  and  whiskers^  aO  at  the  same  time,  continued  to  look 
BtcadOy  on  with  every  demoiietration  of  lively  Batisfaction,  but 
with  no  more  regard  to  Mr,  Smangle'a  personal  sentiments  on  tk 
subject,  than  he  would  have  displayed  had  he  been  inspecting  i 
wooden  Btatue,  or  a  straw-embo welled  Guy  Faus;. 

"  Well ;  will  you  know  me  again  T  '*  said  Mr*  Smangle,  with  i 
fixiwn. 

"  I'd  Bvear  to  you  any  veres,  Sir,"  replied  Sam^  cheerfiilly. 

"  Don't  be  impertinent  to  a  gentlemanj  Sur,"  said  Mr.  Smangk 

"  Not  on  no  account,"  replied  Sam.  "  If  you'll  teU  me  ven 
he  wakea,  I'U  be  upon  the  wery  best  extra-super  behaviour  !  "  Thii 
observation,  having  a  remote  tendency  to  imply  that  Mr,  Smangle 
waa  no  gentleman,  rather  kindled  hie  ire. 

"  MiviuB  !  "  said  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  passionate  air. 

"  What's  the  office  ?"  repUed  that  gentleman  from  his  couch. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  this  fellow  1" 

**  'Gad,"  said  Mr,  Mivins,  looking  lazily  out  from  under  the  bed* 
clothes  J  "  I  ought  to  ask  yow  that    Hasn't  be  any  btuinesB  herel" 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Smangle. 

**  Then  knock  him  down  staLre,  and  tell  him  not  to  presume  to 
get  up  till  I  come  and  kick  him,"  rigoined  Mr.  Mi  Vina  ;  and  with 
this  prompt  advice  that  exceUent  gentleman  again  betook  himaeli 
to  slumber. 

The  conversation  exhibiting  these  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
rather  verging  on  the  personal,  Mr.  Pickwick  deemed  it  a  fit  poiot 
at  which  to  interpose. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  that  gentleman. 

"  Has  anything  new  occurred  since  last  night  ?" 

"Nothin'  particklerj  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Smangle's  whiskers  ;  "the  late  prewailance  of  a  close  and  confined 
atmosphere  has  been  rayther  favourable  to  the  growth  of  veeds,  d 
an  alarmin'  and  eangvinary  natur  ;  but  vith  that  'ere  exception 
things  is  quiet  enough." 

"I  shall  get  up,"  s^d  Mr,  Pickwick;  "give  me  some  deal 
things.*' 

Whatever  hostile  intentions  Mr.  Smangle  might  have  entw- 
tsmedf  his  thoughts  were  speedily  diverted  by  the  unpacking  (rf 
the  portmanteau ',  the  coTiteut*  gI  ^V-yiXst  «.^^5«ai-ed  to  impress  bin 
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at  once  with  a  most  favourable  opinion,  not  only  of  Mr.  Hckwick, 
but  of  Sam  also,  who,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring,  in  a 
tone  of  Toice  loud  enough  for  that  eccentric  personage  to  overhear^ 
was  a  regular  thorough-bred  original,  and  consequently  the  very 
man  after  his  own  heart,  Ab  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  aJfection  be  con- 
ceived for  Mm  knew  no  limitB. 

"  Now  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  jou,  my  dear  Sir  1 "  said 
Smangla 

"  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of^  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No  linen  that  you  want  sent  to  the  washerwoman's  1  I  know 
a  delightful  washerwoman  outside,  that  cornea  for  my  things  twice 
a  week,  and,  by  Jove ! — how  devilish  lucky  !— this  is  the  very 
day  she  calk.  Shall  I  put  any  of  those  little  things  up  with  mine  t 
Don't  say  anything  about  the  trottble.  Confoundi  and  curae  it !  if 
one  gentieman  under  a  cloud  is  not  to  put  iiimaeif  a  little  out  of 
the  way  to  assist  another  gentleman  in  the  same  condition,  what^s 
human  nature  1 " 

Thus  spake  Mr.  Smangle,  edging  himself  meanwhile  as  near  bb 
possible  to  the  portmanteau,  and  beaming  forth  looks  of  the  most 
fervent  and  disinterested  friendship. 

'*  There's  nothing  you  want  to  give  out  for  the  man  to  brush, 
nay  dear  creature,  is  there  ? "  resumed  Smangle. 

*' Nothin^  whoever,  my  fine  feller,"  rejoined  Sam,  taking  the 
reply  into  Ms  own  mouth,  "  P'rapa  if  vnn  of  us  wos  to  brush, 
without  troubling  the  man,  it  *ud  be  more  agreeable  for  all  parties, 
as  the  schoolmaster  said  ven  the  young  gentleman  objected  to  being 
flogged  by  the  butler." 

'-  And  there's  nothing  that  I  can  send  in  my  little  box  to  the 
washerwoman's,  is  there  1 "  said  Smangle,  turning  from  Sam  to  Mr. 
Pickwick  with  an  air  of  some  discomfiture. 

"Nothin'  whatever,  Sir,'*  retorted  Sam  ■  "I'm  afeerd  the  little 
box  must  be  chock  full  o'  your  own  as  it  is," 

This  speech  was  aceompamed  with  such  a  very  expressive  look 
at  that  particular  portion  of  Mr.  Smangle's  attire,  by  the  appearance 
of  wMch  the  skill  of  laundresses  in  getting  up  gentlemen's  linen 
ifl  generally  tested,  that  he  was  fain  to  turn  upon  his  heel,  and, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  give  up  all  design  on  Mr.  Pickwick's 
puree  and  wardrobe.  He  accordingly  retired  in  dudgeon  to  the 
racket-ground,  where  he  made  a  light  and  wholefiome  breakfast 
upon  a  couple  of  the  cigars  which  had  been  purchased  on  the  pre- 
vious night 

Mr,  Mivins,  who  waa  no  smoker,  and  whose  account  for  small 
uticlefi  of  chandlery  had  also  reached  down  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
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elate,  and  been  *' carried  over  "  to  the  other  side,  remained  in  bed, 
and,  in  his  own  worda,  "took  it  out  in  sleep," 

After  breakfasting  in  a  small  closet  attached  to  the  colfRe-ioom, 
which  bore  the  imposing  title  of  the  Snug-gery,  the  temporary 
inmate  of  which,  in  consideration  of  a  small  additional  charge,  hm 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  overhearing  all  the  oonversatioo  iti 
the  coffee-room  aforesaid  j  and  after  despatching  Mr.  Weller  on 
Bome  necesBary  errands,  Mr,  Pickwick  repaired  to  the  Lodge,  to 
conault  Mr.  Koker  conceruiug  hia  future  accommcMiation. 

"  Accommodation,  eh  1 "  said  that  gentleman^  cx^nsulting  a  large 
book;  "Plenty  of  that,  Mr.  Pickvick.  Your  chuimnage  ticket 
vDl  be  on  twenty-aeven,  in  the  third." 

•'  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick     "  My  what,  did  you  say  1  *' 

"  Your  chummage  ticket,"  replied  Mr.  Roker  ;  "you're  up  to 
tbati" 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why/*  aaid  Mr.  Roker,  "  it's  as  plain  as  SaliBbiiry.  You'll 
have  a  chimimage  ticket  upon  twenty-aeven  in  the  third,  and  them 
as  ia  in  the  room  will  be  your  chmne.'' 

*•  Are  there  many  of  them  f "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  dubtouslj. 

"  Three,"  replied  Mr,  Roker, 

Mr.  Pickwidk  coughed. 

"One  of  *em's  a  parson,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  filling  up  a  littk 
piece  of  paper  as  he  spoke,  another'B  a  butcher." 

"  Eh  i "  exclaimed  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"A  butcher,"  repeated  Mr.  Roker,  giving  the  nib  of  his  pen i 
tap  on  the  desk  to  cure  it  of  a  disinclination  to  mark.  "  What  a 
thorough-paced  goer  he  used  to  be  surely  1  You  remember  Tom 
Martin,  Neddy  1"  said  Roker,  appealing  to  another  man  in  tlie 
lodge,  who  waa  paring  the  mud  off  his  shoes  with  a  five-and-tweuty 
bladed  pocket  knife. 

"  I  should  think  eo,"  replied  the  partrf  addreeaed,  with  a  strong 
emphasifl  on  the  personal  pronoun. 

"  Bleaa  my  dear  eyes,"  said  Mr,  Roker,  shaldug  Ida  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side,  and  gazing  abstractedly  out  i.»f  the  grstai 
window  before  him,  as  if  he  were  fondly  recalling  some  peaceful 
scene  of  his  early  youth  j  "  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  whoppe<^ 
the  coal-heaver  down  Fox-under-tho-Hiil  by  the  wharf  there.  I 
think  I  can  see  him  now,  a  coming  up  the  Strand  Ijetweeu  tLf 
two  street-keepers,  a  little  sobered  by  the  bruising,  with  a  pafccb 
o*  winegar  and  brown  paper  over  his  right  eyelid,  and  that  'ew 
lovely  bull-dog,  as  pinned  the  little  hoy  arterwards,  a  following  it 
hifl  heek.     What  a  rum  thing  time  is,  ain't  it,  Neddy  1 " 

The  geutleman  to  whom   these   observations  were   addresMd. 
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who  appeared  of  a  tacitura  and  fchoaghttiil  cast,  merely  echoed  the 
inquiry ;  and  Mr.  Rak^r,  shaking  off  the  poetical  and  gloomy 
train  of  thought  into  which  he  hiid  been  lictrayedi  descended  to 
the  conunon  husinesfi  of  life,  and  resumed  his  pen, 

*'  Do  you  know  what  the  third  gentleman  is  T "  inquired  Mr, 
Pickwick,  not  very  much  gratified  by  this  description  of  his  future 
aAsociates. 

*'  What  ia  that  Simpson,  Neddy  f "  add  Mr,  Roker,  turning  to 
hie  companion. 

"What  Sijnpsont"  said  Neddy. 

'*  Why  him  in  twenty^even  ia  the  third,  that  this  gentleman's 
going  to  he  chummed  on." 

"  Oh,  him  ! "  replied  Neddy :  '*  he's  nothing  exactly.  He  wat 
a  horse  chaimter :  he's  a  leg  now," 

"  Ah,  so  I  thought,"  rejoined  Mr.  Roker,  closing  the  book,  and 
placing  the  small  piece  of  paper  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  hands — "  That's 
the  ticket,  Sir." 

Very  much  perplexed  by  this  summan'  dispoeition  of  his 
person,  Mr,  Pickwick  walked  back  into  the  prison,  revolving  in 
his  mind  what  he  had  better  do.  Convinced^  however^  that  before 
he  took  any  other  steps  it  would  be  advisable  to  see,  and  hold 
peraonaJ  converae  with,  the  three  gentlemen  with  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  quarter  him,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  third 
flight. 

After  groping  about  in  the  gallery  for  some  time,  attempting  in 
the  dim  light  to  decipher  the  numbers  on  the  different  doors,  he 
at  length  appealed  to  a  potboy,  who  happened  to  be  pursuing  his 
morning  occupation  of  gleaning  for  pewter. 

**  WTiicb  is  twenty-seven,  my  good  fellow  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Five  doors  further  on,"  replied  the  potboy.  "  There's  the 
likeness  of  a  man  being  hung,  and  smoking  a  pipe  the  while, 
chalked  outside  the  door." 

Guided  by  this  direction,  Mr,  Pickwick  proceeded  slowly  along 
the  gallery  until  he  encountered  the  "portrait  of  a  gentleman," 
above  described,  upon  whose  countenance  he  tapped,  with  the 
knuckle  of  his  fore -finger — gently  at  fi^rst,  and  then  audibly. 
After  repeating  this  process  several  times  without  effect,  he 
ventured  to  open  the  door  and  peep  in. 

There  waa  only  one  man  in  the  room,  and  he  was  leaning  out 
of  window  as  far  as  he  could  without  over- balancing  himself, 
endeavouring  with  great  perseverance  to  spit  upon  the  crown  of 
the  hat  of  a  personal  friend  on  the  parade  below.  As  neither 
speaking,  coughing,  sneezing,  knocking,  nor  any  other  ordinary 
mode  of  attracting  attentioo,   made   thia   person   aware   af   tW 
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presence  of  a  visiter,  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  some  delay,  stepped  up 
to  the  window,  and  pulled  him  gently  by  the  coat-tail.  The 
mdmdiial  brought  in  his  head  and  ebaolders  with  great  smt 
neea,  and  surveying  Mr.  Pickwick  from  head  to  foot,  demanded  in 
I  fl  surtj  tone  what  the — something  beginning  with  a  capital  H— 
he  wanted. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Pickwickj  consultiog  his  ticket,  "I 
believe  this  is  twenty-seven  in  the  third." 

"  Well  ? "  replied  the  gentleman. 

"I  have  come  here  in  consequence  of  receiving  this  bit  d 
paper,"  rejoined  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  Hand  it  over,"  said  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Pickwick  coraplitML 

'I  think  Roker  might  have  chummed  you  somewhere  cIbc,' 
'  said  Mr.  Simjaon  (for  it  waa  the  leg),  after  a  very  discontented  sort 
of  a  pause. 

Mr.  Pickwick  thought  so  also ;  but,  under  all  the  circumstanco, 
he  considered  it  a  matter  of  sound  policy  to  be  silent. 

Mr.  Simpson  mused  for  a  few  moments  after  thia,  and  then, 
tb  rusting  hia  head  out  of  the  window,  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and 
pronounced  some  word  aloud  several  times.  What  the  word  vaa, 
Mr,  Pickwick  oould  not  diatinguisb ;  but  he  rather  inferred  that  it 
must  be  some  nickname  which  diatingulBhed  Mr.  Martin,  from 
the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  ground  belov, 
immediately  proceeding  to  cry  "  Butcher/'  in  imitation  of  the  tow 
in  which  that  useful  chisa  of  society  are  wont  diumally  to  make 
their  presence  known  at  area  railinga. 

Sulaequent  occunenoes  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Pki- 

^  wick's  impFession  ;  for,  in  a  few  secondsj  a  gentleman,  prematurely 

[  broad  for  his  years,  clothed  in  a  profeasional  blue  jean  frock,  and 

top-boots  with  circular  toes,  entered  the  room  nearly  out  of  breath, 

closely  followed  by  another  gentleraan  in  very  shabby  black,  and  a 

jBeal-skiu  cap.     The  latter  gentleman,  who  fastened  his  coat  all 

the  way  up  to  hia  chin  by  means  of  a  pin  and  a  button  alternately, 

^  had  a  very  coarse  red  face^  and  looked  like  a  drunken  chaplain, 

which,  indeed,  he  was. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  by  turns  perused  Mr,  Pickwick « 
billet,  the  one  expressed  hia  opinion  that  it  was  "  a  rig,"  and  the 
other  his  convictioa  that  it  was  "ago.**  Having  recorded  their 
feelings  in  these  very  intelligible  terms,  they  looked  at  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  each  other  in  awkward  silence. 

"IfB  an  aggravating  thing,  just  as  we  got  the  beds  bo  rang' 
laid  the  chaplain,  looking  at  three  dirty  mattresses,  each  rolled  uj 
in  a  blanket,  wMch  occ\LiEAed  (iu«  oomer  of  the  room  during  thf 
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day,  and  formed  a  Mud  of  slab,  on  which  were  placed  an  old 
cracked  basia,  ewer,  and  Boap-diBh,  of  oommon  yellow  earthenware, 
with  a  blue  flower  :  "  Veiy  aggravating." 

Mr.  Martin  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  rather  stronger  terms ; 
Mr.  Simpson,  after  having  let  a  variety  of  expletive  adjectivea  looae 
upon  society  without  any  subetantive  to  accompany  them,  tucked 
op  his  sleeves,  and  began  to  wash  the  greena  for  dinner- 
While  this  was  goiog  on,  Mr,  Pickwick  had  been  eyeing  the 
room,  which  was  filthily  dirty,  and  smelt  intolerably  close.  There 
was  no  vestige  of  either  carpet,  curtain,  or  blind  There  was  not 
even  a  cloftet  in  it.  Unquestionably  there  were  but  few  tbings  to 
put  away,  if  there  had  been  one ;  but,  however  few  in  number,  or 
email  in  individual  amount,  still  remnants  of  loaves,  and  pieces  of 
cheese,  and  damp  towels,  and  scraps  of  meat,  and  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  mutilated  crockery,  and  beUowa  without  nozzles, 
and  toasting-forks  without  prongs,  do  present  something  of  an 
uncomfortable  appeamnoe  when  they  are  scattered  about  the  floor 
of  a  small  apartment,  which  is  the  common  sitting  and  sleeping 
room  of  three  idle  men. 

**  I  suppose  this  can  be  managed  somehow,"  said  the  butcher, 
after  a  pretty  long  sLlence,     "What  will  you  take  to  go  out  V* 

"  I  be^  your  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  What  did  you 
say  %     I  hardly  understiand  you." 

"  What  will  you  take  to  be  paid  out  1 "  said  the  butcher. 
"The  regular  chummage  is  two-and-sixpenca  Will  you  take 
three  bobt" 

"  - — And  a  bender,"  suggested  the  clerical  gentleman. 

"Well,  I  don*t  mind  that;  it's  only  twopence  a^piece  more,** 
said  Mr.  Martin. 

*'  What  do  you  say  now  1  Well  pay  you  out  for  three-and- 
sixpence  a  week.     Come." 

"And  stand  a  gallon  of  beer  down,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Simpson. 
"There." 

"  And  drink  it  on  the  spot,"  said  the  chaplain.     *'  Now." 

*'  I  really  am  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  this  place," 
returned  Mi,  Pickwick,  "that  I  do  not  yet  comprehend  you. 
Can  I  live  aoywhere  else  ?     I  thought  I  could  not." 

At  this  inquiry  Mr.  Martin  looked  with  a  countenance  of 
exceaeive  siu*priae  at  his  two  friends,  and  then  each  gentleman 
pointed  with  his  right  thumb  over  his  left  shoulder.  This  action, 
imperfectly  described  in  words  by  the  very  feeble  term  of  "  over 
the  left,"  when  performed  by  any  number  of  ladies  or  gentlemen 
who  are  accustomed  to  act  in  unison,  has  a  very  graceful  and  airy 
effect ;  its  e-vpression  is  one  of  Ught  and  playful  BaTcasm. 
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*'  Can  you ! "  repeated  Mr-  Martin,  with  a  smUe  of  pity. 

"  Well^  if  I  knew  aa  little  of  life  aa  that,  I'd  eat  my  hat  aoti 
B wallow  the  buckle/'  a&id  the  clerical  gentleman. 

*'  So  would  I,"  added  the  sporting  one,  solemnly. 

After  this  introductory  preface,  the  three  ckiuns  informed  Mi 
Pickwick  in  a  breath,  that  mouey  waa,  in  the  Fleet,  just  whil 
money  waa  out  of  it ;  that  it  would  instantly  procure  him  aloioet 
anything  he  desired ;  and  tbat,  auppoaing  he  had  got  it,  and  L-kl 
no  objection  to  spend  itj  if  he  only  signified  hia  wish  to  havea 
room  to  himself,  he  might  take  posaeesion  of  one,  furnished  and 
fitted  to  boot,  in  half  an  hour's  time. 

With  this,  the  parties  separated,  very  much  to  their  mutui] 
satisfaction ;  Mr.  Pickwick  once  more  retracing  his  steps  to  tli« 
lodge,  and  the  three  companions  adjourning  to  the  coffee-room,  there 
to  spend  the  five  shillingB  which  the  clerical  gentleman  had,  with 
admirable  prudence  and  foresight^  borrowed  of  him  for  the  purpope 

"  I  knowed  it ! "  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a  chuckle,  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  stated  the  object  with  which  he  had  returned.  "  Didn't 
I  say  BO,  Neddy  1" 

The  philosophical  owner  of  the  universal  penknife  growled  ui 
affirmative. 

"  I  knowed  you'd  want  a  room  for  yourself,  bless  you ! "  isid 
Mr,  Eoker.  "  Let  me  see.  You'll  want  some  furniture.  Yoal 
hire  that  of  me,  I  auppoae  ?     That's  the  reg'lar  thing." 

"  With  great  pleaaure,"  replied  Mj»  Pickwick, 

"There's  a  capital  room  up  in  the  coffee-room  flight,  thu 
belongs  to  a  Chancery  prisoner,"  said  Mr.  Koker.  "  It'll  stand 
you  in  a  pound  SrweeL     I  suppose  you  don't  mind  that  1 " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  Just  step  there  with  me,"  said  Koker,  taking  up  his  hat  with 
great  alacrity ;  "  the  matter's  settled  in  five  minutes.  Lonl  1 
why  didn't  you  say  at  fixat  that  you  waa  willing  to  come  down 
handsome  1 '' 

The  matter  was  soon  arranged^  aa  the  turnkey  had  foretold. 
The  Chancery  prisoner  had  been  there  long  enough  to  have  l<«t 
fiienda,  fortune,  home,  and  happiness^  and  to  have  acquired  the 
right  of  having  a  room  to  himself.  As  he  laboured,  however, 
under  the  alight  inconvenience  of  often  wanting  a  naorsd  of  bread, 
he  eagerly  listened  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  proposal  to  rent  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  readily  covenanted  and  agreed  to  yield  him  up  the  sole 
and  undisturbed  possession  thereof^  in  consideration  of  the  weekly 
payment  of  twenty  shillings ;  from  which  fund  he  furthermore 
contracted  to  pay  out  any  person  or  persona  that  might  b* 
chumuied  upon  it. 
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As  they  struck  the  bargain,  Mr.  Pickwick  surveyed  him  with  a 
painful  interest.  He  ^aa  a  tall,  gaunt,  caiiaveroua  man,  in  an  old 
great-coat  and  slippers,  with  sunken  cheeks,  and  a  restless,  eager 
eye.  Hjb  lips  were  bloodless,  and  bia  bones  sharp  and  thin.  God 
help  tim !  the  iron  teeth  of  (X)nfinement  and  privation  bad  heeo 
tlowly  filing  them  down  for  twenty  yesars, 

"And  where  will  you  live  meanwhile,  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
m  he  laid  the  amount  of  the  j^irst  week's  rent  in  advance  on  the 
tottering:  tabl& 

The  man  gathered  np  the  money  with  a  trembling  handj  and 
replied  that  he  didn't  know  yet;  he  must  go  and  see  where  he 
could  move  his  bed  to, 

"I  am  afraid.  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  hia  hand  gently 
pud  corapaaaionately  on  his  arm  ; — "  I  am  afraid  yon  will  have  to 
live  in  some  noisy  crowde<l  place.  Now,  pray,  consider  this  room 
your  own  when  yon  want  quiet,  or  when  any  of  your  friendfi  come 
to  see  you." 

"  Friends ! "  interposed  the  man,  in  a  voice  which  rattled  in 
his  throat  "If  I  lay  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mine 
in  the  world,  tight  screwed  down  and  soldered  in  my  coffin, 
|t>ttiDg  in  the  dark  and  filthy  ditch  that  drags  its  slime  along 
feeneath  the  foundations  of  this  prison,  I  could  not  be  more 
prgotten  or  unheeded  than  I  am  here.  I  am  a  dead  man — dead 
po  society,  without  the  pity  they  bestow  on  those  whose  souls  have 
liaBsed  to  judgment  Friends  to  see  tne /  My  God!  I  have 
buuk  from  the  prime  of  life  into  old  age  in  this  place,  and  there  m 
kiot  one  to  raise  his  hand  above  my  bed,  when  I  lie  dead  upon  it, 
pnd  say,  *  It  is  a  blessing  he  is  gone  ! ' " 

The  excitement,  which  had  cast  an  unwonted  light  over  the 
bian's  face  while  he  spoke,  subsided  aa  he  concluded ;  and,  pressing 
pliB  withered  hamia  together  in  a  hasty  and  disordered  manner,  he 
Shuffled  from  the  room. 

I  "  Rides  rather  rusty,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a  amile.  "  Ah  ! 
they're  like  the  elephants ;  they  feel  it  now  and  then,  and  it 
iuakes  'em  wild  ! " 

Having  made  this  deeply -sympathising  remark,  Mr.  Roker 
tntered  upon  his  arrangements  with  such  expedition,  that  in  a 
ihort  time  the  room  was  fiimished  with  a  carpet,  six  chairs,  a 
table,  a  sofa  bedstead,  a  te^kcttle^  and  various  small  et  ceteraSf 
m.  hire,  at  the  very  reasouable  rate  of  seveu-and-twenty  shillingB 
nd  sixpence  per  week. 

"Now,  ia  there  anything  more  we  can  do  for  youl"  inquired 
ffr.  Roker,  looking  round  with  great  satisfat^tion,  and  gaily  chink 
ttg  the  first  week's  hire  in  hie  closed  fist 
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"Why,  yes/*  aaic!  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  muaing  deqil) 
for  Bome  time.  "  Are  there  any  people  here  who  nm  on  erraadi^ 
and  BO  forth  t" 

"Ootside,  do  you  mean  1"  inquired  Mr.  Roker. 

**  Yes  •  I  mean  who  are  able  to  go  outaide.     Not  prieoners." 

**  Yes,  there  is,"  aaid  Eoker.  "  There's  an  unfortunate  devil, 
who  has  got  a  friend  on  the  poor  side,  that's  glad  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  Bort.  He'a  been  running  odd  joba,  and  that,  for  the 
last  two  montha.     Shall  I  send  him  1" 

"  If  you  pleaae,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  Stay ; — no.  The 
poor  side,  you  say.  I  ehould  like  to  aee  it; — TR  go  to  lum 
myself." 

The  poor  side  of  a  debtor's  prison  is,  as  its  name  importe,  that 
in  which  the  most  miserable  and  abject  class  of  debtors  are  coo- 
fined.  A  pmoner  having  declared  upon  the  poor  side,  pays  neither 
rent  nor  chnmniage.  Hie  fees,  upon  entering  and  leaving  the 
gaol,  are  reduced  in  amount^  and  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  share  d 
some  Bmall  quantities  of  food  ;  to  provide  which,  a  few  charitable 
persons  hare,  from  time  to  time,  left  trifiing  legacies  in  their  wiUfl. 
Moat  of  our  readers  will  remember,  that,  until  within  a  very  few 
years  past,  there  was  a  kind  of  iron  C8^e  in  the  wall  of  the  Fleet 
Priflonj  within  which  was  posted  some  man  of  hungry  looks,  wh^ 
from  time  to  time,  rattM  a  money-box,  and  exclaimed,  in  i 
mournful  voice,  *'  Pray,  remember  the  poor  debtors ;  pray,  remem- 
ber the  poor  debtors."  The  receipts  of  this  box,  when  there  wera 
any,  were  divided  among  the  poor  prisoners,  and  the  men  on  the 
poor  side  relieved  each  other  in  thia  degrading  office. 

Although  this  custom  has  been  abolished,  and  tbe  cage  is  not 
boarded  up,  the  miserable  and  destitute  condition  of  these  unhsppj 
persons  reraaina  the  same.  We  no  longer  suffer  them  to  appeal  tt 
the  prison  gates  to  the  charity  and  compassion  of  the  passets  bj ; 
but  we  still  leave  unblotted  in  the  leaves  of  our  statute  book,  for 
the  reverence  and  admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  the  just  asA 
wholesome  law  which  declares  that  the  tsturdy  felon  shall  be  ftd 
and  clothed,  and  that  the  penniless  debtor  shall  be  left  to  die  of 
starvation  and  nakedness.  This  is  no  fiction.  Not  a  week  passei 
over  our  heads  but,  in  every  one  of  our  prisons  for  debt,  some  of 
these  men  must  inevitably  expire  in  the  slow  agonies  of  want,  if 
they  were  not  relieved  by  their  fellow-prisoners. 

Turning  these  things  in  his  mind,  as  he  mounted  the  Danow 
staircase  at  the  foot  of  which  Roker  had  left  him,  Mr.  Pickwick 
gradually  worked  biraiself  to  the  boiling-over  point ;  and  so  excit*^ 
was  he  with  his  refiections  on  this  subject,  that  be  had  burst  iaH 
the  room  to  whicb  ha  hM  been  directed,  before  he  had  any  dij9tio<> 
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recullection  either  of  the  place  in  which  he  was,  or  of  the  object  oi 
hia  Yiait. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  room  recaUed  him  to  Mmself  at  on(» ; 
but  be  had  do  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the  figure  of  a  man  who  waa 
brooding  over  the  dosty  fire,  than,  letting  his  hat  faU  on  the  floor, 
he  stood  perfectly  fiLsed  and  iDamoveaWe  with  astonishment. 

Yea,  in  tattered  garments,  and  without  a  coat  -  his  commoti 
c^co  shirt  yellow  and  in  rags  ;  hie  hair  banging  over  hia  face ;  his 
features  changed  with  Buffering,  and  pinched  with  famine, — there 
sat  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle ;  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fixe,  and  his  whole  appearance  denoting  misery  and 
d<yection ! 

Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall,  stood  a  strong- 
built  countryman,  flicking  with  a  worn-out  hunting-whip  the  top- 
boot  that  adorned  his  right  foot :  hie  left  being  thrust  into  an  old 
slipper.  Horses,  dogs,  and  drink  had  brought  him  there  pell-melL 
There  waa  a  rusty  spur  on  the  solitary  boot,  which  he  occasionally 
jerked  into  the  empty  air,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  boot  a  smart 
blow,  and  muttering  some  of  the  sounds  by  which  a  sportsman 
encourages  his  horse.  He  waa  riding,  in  imagination,  some  des- 
perate steeplechase  at  that  moment  Poor  wretch  !  He  never 
rode  a  match  on  the  swiftest  animal  in  his  costly  stud,  with  half 
the  speed  at  which  he  had  torn  alon^  the  course  that  ended  in 
the  Fleet. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  an  old  man  was  seated  on  a 
smiall  wooden  hoi,  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  floor,  and  his  face 
Bettleil  into  an  expression  of  the  deepest  and  most  hopeless  despair. 
A  young  girl — his  little  grand-daughter— waa  hanging  about  him, 
endeavoming,  with  a  thousand  childiah  devices,  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  old  man  neither  saw  nor  heard  her.  The  voice  that 
Lhad  been  music  to  him,  and  the  eyes  that  had  been  light,  fell 
Kjoldly  on  his  senseB.  His  limbs  were  shaking  with  disease,  and 
[the  palsy  had  fastened  on  his  mind. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  men  in  the  room,  congregated  in 
i»  little  knot,  and  noisily  tdking  among  themselves  There  was  a 
ilean  and  haggard  woman,  too— a  prisoner's  wife — who  waa  water- 
'ing,  with  great  solicitude,  the  wretched  stump  of  a  dried -up, 
^withered  plant,  which,  it  waa  plain  to  see,  could  never  send  forth 
a  green  leaf  again ; — too  true  an  emblem,  perhaps,  of  the  office  she 
|liad  come  there  to  discharge. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  Mr,  Pick- 
wick's view,  as  he  looked  round  him  in  amazement.  The  noi^e  of 
Aome  one  stumbling  hastily  into  the  room  roused  him.  Turning 
bia  eyes  towards  the  door,  they  encountered  the  new  octmet  \  vxA 
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ID  Mm,  through  all  hia  rags,  and  dirt,  and  misery,  lie  recognised 
the  familiar  features  of  Mr,  Job  Trotter. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  !  "  exclaiined  Job  aloud. 

**  Eh  r'  aaid  Jingle,  BtartiDg  from  his  seat 

"  Mr. 1     So  it  is — queer  pjacc^strange  thing— Beires  me 

right — very."  And  with  this  Mr.  Jiogle  thrust  his  hirnds  into  the 
place  where  his  trousers  pocket  used  to  be,  and,  dropping  his  chin 
apon  his  breast,  sank  back  into  his  cbair. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  affected ;  the  two  men  looked  so  very  miser- 
able. The  sharp  involuntary  glance  Jingle  had  cast  at  a  small 
piece  of  raw  loin  of  mutton,  which  Job  had  brought  in  with  him, 
said  more  of  their  reduced  state  than  two  hours'  explanation  could 
have  done.     He  looked  mildly  at  Jingle,  and  said  : — 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  private.  Will  you  step  out 
for  an  iiDBtant  1 " 

"  Oertainly,"  said  Jingle;,  rising  hastily.  *'  Can't  et*ip  far — no 
danger  of  overwalking  youreelf  here — spike  park — groimda  pretty 
—romantic,  bat  not  extensive— open  for  public  inspection-^family 
always  in  town— housekeeper  desperately  careful — very." 

"  You  have  forgotten  your  coat,*'  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  as  they 
{walked  out  to  the  staircase,  and  closed  the  door  after  them. 

"Eh?"  said  Jingle.      *' Spomt— dear  relation — uncle   Tom — 
pouldn't  help  it — must  eat,  you  know.     Wants  of  nature — and  all 
that." 
(      "  What  do  you  mean  V 

"Gone,  my  dear  Sir— last  coat — can't  help  it  Lived  on  a 
pair  of  boots— whole  fortnight  Silk  ombreila — ivory  handle — 
iWeek — fact — honour — ask  Job — knows  it" 

**  Lived  for  three  weeks  upon  a  pair  of  hoots  and  a  silk  um- 
^breUa  with  an  ivory  haadlc  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  bad 
only  heard  of  such  things  in  Bhipwrecks,  or  read  of  them  in  Con- 
[Stable's  Miscellany. 

I      "True,"  said  Jingle,  nodding  his  head.     *' Pawnbroker's  shop 
l^-duplicates  here. — small  sums — mere  nothing— aU  rascals." 
\      *'  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  much  relieved  by  this  explanation ; 
**  I  understand  you.     You  have  pawned  your  wardrobe." 

"  Everything — Job's  too — all  shirts  gone — ^never  mind — eaves 
washing.  Nothing  soon^Ue  in  bed — starve — die — Inquest — 
little  bone-house — poor  piisoner — common  necessaries — hush  it  up 
— ^gentlemen  of  the  jury — warden's  tradesmen — keep  it  snug — 
natural  death — coroner's  order  ^workhouse  funeral  —  serve  him 
right — all  over— drop  the  curtain." 

Jingle  delivered  this  singular  summary  of  his  prospects  in 
life  with  his  accustomed  volubUity,  and  with  TaxUma  Vw\Xc^«&  dl 
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the  countenance  to  counterfeit  amilea.  Mr.  Pickwick  easily  per" 
oeived  that  hia  recklesiiueBS  was  asBumcd,  and  looking  him  full^ 
but  not  uokindly,  in  the  face,  saw  that  his  eyes  were  moi^t  with 
teats. 

"  Good  fellowj"  said  Jingle,  preasing  his  hand,  and  turning  hii 
head  awaj.  "  UngratefuJ  dog— boyish  to  cry—can't  help  it— bod 
fever — weak — ill — hungry.  Beeerred.  it  all ;  but  siitfered  much 
— very."  Wholly  unable  to  keep  up  appearances  any  longer,  and 
perhaps  rendered  worse  by  the  effort  he  had  made,  the  dejected 
stroller  sat  down  on  the  staira,  and,  covering  hia  face  with  hii 
hands,  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  GomR,  come,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  with  considerable  emotion, 
"  weTl  see  what  can  l>e  done  when  I  know  all  about  the  matter. 
Here,  Job ;  where  ia  that  fellow  1 " 

"Here,  Sir,"  replied  Job,  presenting  himself  on  the  staircMft 
We  have  described  him,  by-the-bye,  as  having  deeply-sunken  eyei 
in  the  best  of  times ;  in  his  present  state  of  want  and  distresa,  he 
looked  aa  if  those  features  had  gone  out  of  town  altogether. 

'*Here,  Sir,"  said  Job. 

"  Gome  here,  Sitj"  said  Mr.  Pickwick^  trying  to  look  stem,  viti 
four  large  tears  running  down  his  waistcoat.     "  Take  that,  Su"." 

Take  what  1  In  the  ordinary  acceptaLion  of  such  language,  it 
ahould  have  been  a  blow.  As  the  world  nms,  it  ought  to  have  been 
a  sound,  hearty  cuff ;  for  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  duped^  decdved. 
and  wronged  by  the  destitute  outcast  who  was  now  wholly  in  his 
power.  Must  we  teU  the  truth  ?  It  was  something  from  Mi. 
Pickwick's  waistcoat-packet,  which  chinked  as  it  waa  given 

Job's  hand :  and  the  giving  which,  somehow  or  other  imyj     

a  sparkle  to  the  eye,  and  a  .swelling  to  the  heart  of  oar  excellent 
old  friend,  as  he  hurried  away. 

Sam  had  returned  when  Mr,   Pickwick  reached  his  own  room, 
and  waa  inspecting  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  I 
comfort,  with  a  kiud  of  grim  Batiafactiou  wliich  was  very  pie 
to  look  upon.     Having  a  decided  objection  to  his  master's 
there  at  alL,  Mr.  Weller  appeared  to  consider  it  a  high  moral  i 
not  to  appear  too  much  pleased  with  anything  that  waa  done,  ( 
su^ested,  or  proposed. 

*'  WeU,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Well,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Pretty  comfortable  now,  eh,  Sam  ? " 

'*  Pretty  veil.  Sir/'  responded  Sam,  looking  round  him  in  a  di» 
paraging  manner. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Tupman  and  our  other  ftieuds  t*' 

"  Fea,  I  have  seeti  'fciK^S\x,«Q4  tloa^xe  a  comin'  to-morrow,  ui 
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o8  wery  mucn  surprifled  to  hear  they  wam't  to  come  to-day," 
^lied  Sam. 

**  You  have  brought  the  things  I  wanted  ? " 

Mr,  Weller  in  reply  pointed  to  various  packages  which  he  had 
rranged  as  neatly  as  he  could,  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

"  Very  well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  little  hesitation  ; 
listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  Sam." 

"  Cerfnly,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  "  fire  avay,  Sir." 

**I  have  felt  from  the  first,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 
luch  solemnity,  "that  this  is  not  the  place  to  bring  a  young  man  to." 

**  Nor  an  old  'un  neither.  Sir,"  observed  Mr.  WeUer. 

"  You're  quite  right,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  but  old  men 
lay  come  here  through  their  own  heedlessness  and  unsuspicion, 
nd  young  men  may  be  brought  here  by  the  selfishness  of  those 
tiey  serve.  It  is  better  for  those  young  men,  in  every  point  of 
lew,  that  they  should  not  remain  here.  Do  you  understand  me, 
•mf" 

"  Vy  no,  Sir,  I  do  not,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  doggedly. 

"Try,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Veil,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  think  I  see 
our  drift ;  and  if  I  do  see  your  drift,  it's  my  'pinion  that  you're  a 
omin'  it  a  great  deal  too  strong,  as  the  mail-coachman  said  to  the 
aow  storm,  ven  it  overtook  him." 

"  I  see  you  comprehend  me,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Inde- 
endently  of  my  wish  that  you  should  not  be  idling  about  a  place 
ke  this  for  years  to  come,  I  feel  that  for  a  debtor  in  the  Fleet  to 
e  attended  by  his  man-servant  is  a  monstrous  absurdity. — Sam," 
lid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  for  a  time  you  must  leave  me." 

"  Oh,  for  a  time,  eh,  Sir  ? "  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  rather  sar- 
utically. 

''  Yes,  for  the  time  that  I  remain  here,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'Tour  wages  I  shall  continue  to  pay.  Any  one  of  my  three 
riends  will  be  happy  to  take  you,  were  it  only  out  of  respect  to 
ae  And  if  I  ever  do  leave  this  place,  Sam,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick, 
rith  assimied  cheerfulness — "  if  I  do,  I  pledge  you  my  word  that 
tm  shall  return  to  me  instantly." 

"  Now  111  tell  you  wot  it  is.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  grave 
ad  soleom  voice.  ''  This  here  sort  o'  thing  von't  do  at  all,  so 
lon't  let's  hear  no  more  about  it." 

"I  am  serious,  and  resolved,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  You  air,  air  you.  Sir  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  firmly.  "  Wery 
|ood.  Sir ;  then  so  am  I." 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Weller  fixed  his  hat  on  his  head  with  great 
vedflion,  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 
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"  Sam,"  Baid  Mr.  Pickwick,  calling  after  him,  "  Sam.     Hem" 
But  the  long  gaUery  ceased  to  re-echo  the  Boimd  of  footfliepe 
Sam  WeUer  was  goae. 


CHAPTER  XUL 

BHOWINO    HOW    iOL    BAMU£L    WELLEB    GOT    INTO    DIFnCITLTISS. 

In  a  lofty  room,  badly  lighted  and  worse  rentilated,  situate  ia 
Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Inn- fields,  there  sit  nearly  the  whok 
year  round,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  gentleaien  in  wigs,  aa  the  em 
may  bo,  with  little  writing  desks  before  them,  constructed  after  tb 
fashion  of  thoise  used  by  the  judges  of  the  land,  barring  the  Fnofb 
polish ;  a  box  of  barristers  on  their  right  hand ;  an  incloeare  o( 
insolTent  debtors  on  their  left;  and  an  inclined  plane  of  waA 
especially  dirty  faces  in  their  front  These  gentlemen  are  tJM 
Oommi&sioneTs  of  the  Insolyent  Gouit^  and  the  place  in  which  ^ 
sit  is  the  Insolyent  Conrt  itself. 

It  i&j  and  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  remarkable  late  of 
thifl  Oonrt  to  be  somehow  or  other  held  and  understood  by  the 
general  consent  of  all  the  destitute  shabby-genteel  people  in  Load«, 
as  their  common  resort,  and  place  of  daily  refuge.  It  is  alw^yi 
ftdl.  The  steams  of  beer  and  spirita  perpetually  ascend  to  ^ 
ceiling,  and,  being  condensed  by  the  heat,  roll  down  the  walls  Mb 
rain :  there  are  more  old  snits  of  clothes  in  it  at  one  time,  thia 
will  be  offered  for  sale  in  all  Houndsditch  in  a  twelvemonth  j  aad 
more  unwashed  skins  and  grizzly  beards  than  all  the  pumps  aad 
shaving -shops  between  Tyburn  and  Whitechapel  could  reodfl 
decent  between  sunrise  and  8una«t 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  people  have  the  leMt 
shadow  of  business  in,  or  the  remotest  connexion  with,  the  place 
they  BO  indefatigably  attend.  If  they  had,  it  would  be  no  matter 
of  BurprLae,  and  the  singularity  of  the  thing  would  cease  at  onoe. 
Some  of  them  sleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting  j  otben 
cany  smaLl  portable  dinners  wrapped  in  pocket  handkerchieft  9 
BtickiDg  out  of  their  worn-out  pockets,  and  munch  and  listen 
equal  relish  ;  but  no  one  among  them  was  ever  known  to  bavs'  _ 
slightest  personal  interest  in  any  case  that  was  ever  brought  fir- 
ward.  Whatever  they  do,  there  they  sit  from  the  first  mament  to 
the  last.  When  it  is  heavy  rainy  weather,  they  idl  come  iu  •** 
through  ;  and  at  such  times  the  vapours  of  the  Court  are  hke  thm 
of  a  fongui-pit. 
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casual  Tisitor  might  euppoBe  this  place  to  be  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  GeniuH  of  Seedineas.  There  is  not  a  messenger  or 
procesB-aerver  attached  to  it,  who  wears  a  coat  that  was  made  for 
him  ;  not  a  tolerably  fresh^  or  wholeBorae-looking  man  in  the  whole 
jBBtahliiahment,  except  a  little  white-headed  apple-faced  tipstaff,  and 
(Bven  he,  like  an  ill-conditional  cherry  preserved  in  brandy,  eeems  to 
bftve  artificially  dried  and  withered  up  into  a  state  of  preservation, 
to  which  he  can  lay  no  natural  claim.  The  very  barristers'  wige 
mre  ill-powdered,  and  their  curia  lack  crifipnees. 

But   the  attomeya,  who  sit  at  a  large  bare   table  below  the 

pomniisaioneor»,    are,    after    all,    the    greatest    curioaiticB.      The 

torofeaaional  establishment  of  the  more  opulent  of  these  gentlemen, 

^nsista  of  a  blue  bag  and  a  boy  :  generally  a  youth  of  the  Jewish 

bersuaalon.     They  have  no  fijtcd  offices,  their  legal  business  being 

|ranflacted  in  the  parlomna  of  public-houses,  or  the  yards  of  prisons, 

Iw^hither  they  repair  in  crowds,  and  canvass  for  customers  after  the 

llmumer  of  omnibus  cade.     They  are  of  a  greasy  and  mildewed 

lippearance ;  and  if  they  can   be  said  to  have  any  vices  at  all, 

jerhapa  drinking  and  cheating  are  the  most  conspicuous  among 

hem.      Their  residences  are  usually  on   the  outskirta  of  "  the 

lules,"  chiefly  lying  within  a  circle  of  one  mile  from  the  obelifik 

n  St.   George's  Fields.     Their  looks  are   not  prepossessing,  and 

heir  manners  are  peculiar. 

Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  one  of  this  learned  body,  was  a  fat  flabby 
nle  man,  in  a  surtout  which  looked  green  one  minute,  and  brown 
he  nextj  with  a  velvet  collar  of  the  same  cameleon  tints.     His 
orehead  was  narrow,  his  face  wide,  hia  head  large^  and  his  nose 
til  on  one  side,  aa  if  Nature,  indignant  with  the  propensitiea  she 
ibeerved  in  him  in  his  birth,  had  given  it  an  angry  tweak  which 
t  had  never  recovered.     Being  short-necked  and  asthmatic,  how- 
rver,  he  respired  principally  through   this  feature;  so,  perhaps, 
rhat  it  wanted  in  ornament  it  made  up  in  usefiitnesa. 
**  I'm  sure  to  bring  him  through  it,"  said  Mr   Pell, 
"Are  you  though  ?"  replied  the  person  to  whom  the  assurance 
ms  pledged. 

"Certain  sure,"  replied  PeH ;  "but  if  he'd  gone  to  any 
rregular  practitioner,  mind  you.  I  wouldn't  have  answered  for 
the  consequences." 

"Ah  1"  said  the  othcTi  with  open  mouth. 
"  No,  that  I  wouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Pell ;  and  he  piuised  up  hia 
^,  frowned,  and  shook  his  head  mysteriously. 

Now  the  place  wheire  this  discourse  occurred,  was  the  publio- 
■•'ttse  just  opposite  to  the  Insolvent  Court ;  and  the  person  with 
^m  it  was  held  was  no  other  than  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  w^c^ 
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had  come  there  to  comfort  and  console  a  friendj  whose  petition  ic 
be  discharged  under  the  act  vfaa  to  be  that  day  heard,  and  who« 
attorney  he  was  at  that  moment  constdting. 

**  And  vere  is  George  1 "  inquired  the  old  gentleman- 
Mr.  Pell  jerked  hia  head  in  the  direction  of  a  back  parlwii, 
whither  Mr.  VV'eUer  at  once  repairiag,  was  inimediatelj  greeted  in 
the  warmest  and  mo3t  flattering  manner  by  some  half-dozen  of  hii 
professional  brethren,  in  token  of  their  gratiiication  at  hia  aimtl 
The  insolvent  gentleman,  who  had  contracted  a  speculative  but 
imprudent  passion  for  horsing  long  stages,  which  had  led  to  hit 
present  embarraasmeuts,  looked  extremely  well,  and  was  Boothisj 
the  excitement  of  his  feelings  with  shrimps  and  porter. 

The  salutation  between  Mr,  Weller  and  his  friends  waa  Btrictly 
confined  to  the  freemasonry  of  the  craft  ;  consisting  of  a  jerking 
round  of  the  right  wriatj  and  a  tossing  of  the  little  linger  into  tin 
air  at  the  same  time.  We  once  knew  two  famous  coaehmen  (they 
are  dead  now,  poor  fellows)  who  were  twins,  and  between  wboo 
an  imaSected  and  devoted  attt^chment  existed.  They  passed  ($A 
other  on  the  Dover  road  every  day,  for  twenty -four  yeara,  new 
exchanging  any  other  greeting  than  this  ;  and  yet,  when  one  died, 
the  other  pined  away,  and  soon  afterwards  followed  him  1 

"  Veil,  George^"  said  Mr.  Weller,  seaior,  taking  off  his  upper 
coat,  and  seating  himself  with  his  accustomed  gravity.  '*Howii 
it  ?     All  right  behind,  and  full  inside  ? " 

"  All  right,  old  feller/*  replied  the  embarrassed  gentlemen, 

"  la  the  grey  mare  made  over  to  any  body  1 "  inquired  Mr. 
Weller,  anxiously. 

Greorge  nodded  in  the  affinnative. 

"Veil,  that's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Coach  taken  ca« 
OD,  also  1 " 

"Con -signed  in  a  safe  quarter,"  replied  Greorge,  wringing  the 
heads  off  half-a-dozen  shrimps,  and  swallowing  them  without tfl 
more  ado. 

*'  Wery  good,  wery  good^"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Alvays  see  w  t\* 
drag  ven  you  go  down  hUl.  Is  the  vay-bill  all  clear  and  5tr&i?lJf 
for'erdr' 

"  The  schedule,  Sir,"  aaid  Pell,  guessing  at  Mr.  WeUer's  mpaa 
ing,  '*  the  schednle  is  as  plain  and  satisfactory  as  pen  and  ink  crt 
make  it." 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  in  a  Dianner  which  bespoke  his  in*'*'** 
approval  of  these  arnmgeineuts ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mr.  M 
said,  pointing  to  his  friend  George,— 

"  Ven  do  you  take  hia  clothe  off  I " 

"  Why  "  replied  Mr.  Pell,  "  he  stands  third  on  the  oppoted  H* 
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laid  I  should  think  it  would  be  hia  turn  in  about  half  aa  boar,     ] 
told  my  clerk  to  oom«  over  and  tell  us  when  there  was  a  chanoe." 
«      Mr.  Weller  surveyed  the  attorney  from  head  to  foot  with  great 
lulmiration,  and  said  emphatically, — 
.      "  And  what'il  you  take,  Sir  ? " 

a     "  Why,  rejdly,"  replied  Mr.  Pell,  "  you're  very- .     Upon  mj 

itroTd  and  honour,  Tin  aot  in  the  habit  of .     It's  so  very  early 

In  the  Daorning,  that,  actually,  I  am  almost .     Well,  you  may 

bring  me  three  penn'orth  of  ruuij  my  dear." 

I     The  officiating  damsel,  who  had  anticipated  the  order  before  it 

UaB  given,  set  the  glass  of  spirits  before  PelL,  and  retired. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  looking  round  upon  the  company, 
t'  Succeaa  to  your  friend.  I  don't  like  to  boast,  gentlemen ;  it'a 
toot  my  way ;  but  I  can't  help  saying,  that,  if  your  friend  hadn't 

peen  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  hands  that but  I  won't  say 

wh&t  I  was  going  to  say.  Gentlemen,  my  service  to  you."  Huv- 
emptied  the  glass  in  a  twinkling,  Mr.  Pell  smacked  hia  iipa, 
nd  looked  complacently  roimd  on  the  assembled  coachmen,  who 
ridently  regarded  him  as  a  species  of  divinity. 
J  '*  Let  me  see,"  said  the  legal  authority — "  What  was  I  a-saying, 
kentlemen  ? " 

I  "I  think  yon  was  remarkin*  as  you  wouldn't  have  no  objec- 
lioii  to  another  o'  the  same,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  grave 
JTacetiousness. 

•*  Ha,  ha !  "  laugbed  Mr.  PeM.  "  Not  bad,  not  had.  A  pro- 
^fessioual  man,  too !  At  this  time  of  the  morning  it  would  be 
Irather  too  good  a — — .  Well,  I  don't  know,  my  dear — you  map 
fdo  that  again,  if  you  please.     Hem  !  " 

j     This  last  sound  was  a  solemn  and  dignified  cough,  in  which 
^Ir.  Pell,  observing  an  indecent  tendency  to  mirth  in  some  of  his 
jnuditors,  considered  it  due  to  Mmaelf  to  indidge. 
I      "  The  late  Lord  Chaneellor^  gentlemen,  waa  very  fond  of  me," 
JMid  Mr.  PelL 

"  And  wery  creditable  in  him,  too,"  interpoeed  Mr.  Weller. 

"Hear,   hear,"  assented   Mr.  Pell's  client.     "Why  ahouldn't 

Ah — why,  indeed  1 "  said  a  very  red-faced  man,  who  had  said 
■Dthing  yet,  and  who  looked  extremely  unlikely  to  say  anything 
more.     "  Why  shouldn't  he  1 " 

A  iimrmur  of  assent  ran  through  the  company. 
"I  remember,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  "dining  with  him  on 
a  occasion  ;— there  was  only  ua  two,  but  every  thing  as  splendid 
if  twenty  people  had  been  expected ;  the  great  seal  on  a  dumb- 
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armour  guarding  the  mace  with  a  cirawii  Bword  and  silk  stockings 
whi<!h  ifl  perpetually  dooe,  gentlemeti,  night  and  day ;  when  ht 
said,  '  Pell,'  he  said  ;  '  no  false  delicacy,  Pell.  You're  a  man  of 
talent ;  you  can  get  any  body  through  the  Insolvent  Court,  Pell : 
and  your  country  should  be  proud  of  you.'  Thoac  wore  hie  very 
words. — '  My  Lord/  I  said,  *  you  flatter  me.' — '  Pell,*  he  said,  *if  I 
do,  I'm  damned.' " 

"  Did  he  eay  that  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  He  did,"  replied  PelL 

"  Veil,  then,"*  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  1  say  Parliament  ought  to  hi' 
took  it  up ;  and  if  he'd  been  a  poor  man,  they  would  ha'  done  it" 

•^  But,  my  dear  friend,"  ar^ed  Mr.  Pell,  it  was  in  confidence." 

"In  what  I"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  In  confidenee.^' 

"  Oh  !  wery  good,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  little  reflection, 
"If  he  damned  his -self  in  confidence^  o'  course  that  was  anotber 
thing." 

*'  Of  course  it  was,"  said  Mr.  PelL  "  The  distinction's  obTioni, 
you  will  perceive." 

**  AlterB  the  case  entirely,"  aaid  Mr.  Weller.     "Go  on,  Sir." 

**  No ;  I  will  not  go  on,  Sir,"  aaid  Mr.  Pell,  in  a  low  and 
serioufi  tone.  "  You  have  reminded  me,  Sir,  that  this  converaatioo 
was  private — private  and  confidential,  gentlemen.  Crentleinen,  I 
am  a  professional  man.  It  may  be  that  I  am  a  good  deal  looked 
up  to,  in  my  profession — it  may  be  that  I  am  not.  Moat  people 
know.  I  say  nothing.  Ob&ervationB  have  already  been  made>  in 
this  room,  iiyurious  to  the  reputation  of  my  noble  friend.  Yofl 
wOl  excuse  me,  gentlemen  *  I  was  imprudent  I  feel  that  I  hare 
no  right  to  mention  this  matter  without  his  concurrence.  Tijimk 
you.  Sir;  thank  you."  Thus  delivering  himself,  Mr.  Pell  tbnul 
hia  hands  into  his  pockets,  and,  frowning  grimly  around,  rattled 
three- halfpence  with  terrible  determination. 

This  virtuous  resolution  had  scarcely  been  formed,  when  tin 
boy  and  the  blue  b^,  who  were  inseparable  companions,  rufihcd 
violently  into  the  room,  and  said  (at  least  the  boy  did ;  for  the 
blue  bag  took  no  part  in  the  ajmouncement)  that  the  case 
coming  on  directly.  The  intelligence  was  no  sooner  received 
the  whole  party  hurried  across  the  street,  and  began  to  fight 
way  into  Court — a  preparatory  ceremonyj  which  has  been  calciiUw' 
to  occupy,  in  ordinary  casea,  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  thirty. 

Mr.  Weller  being  stout,  cast  himself  at  once  into  the  <irowi 
with  the  desperate  hope  of  oltimately  turning  up  in  some  pU* 
which  woidd  suit  him.  His  success  was  not  quite  equal  to  Ui 
eipectations,  foT  liavin^  neglected  to  take  hie  hat  off;  it  i« 
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mocked  over  his  eyea  by  some  unseen  person,  upon  whose  toes  he 
lad  alighted  with  considerable  force.  Apparently  this  individual 
■egretted  his  impetuosity  inunediately  afterwards,  for,  muttering 
in  indistinct  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  dragged  the  old  man  out 
nto  the  hall,  and,  after  a  violent  struggle,  released  his  head  and 
!ace. 

"  Samivel ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  WeUer,  when  he  was  thus  enabled 
bo  behold  his  rescuer. 

Sam  nodded. 

"  You're  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  little  boy,  you  are,  ain't  you  ?" 
udd  Mr.  Weller,  "to  come  a  bonnetin'  your  father  in  Ms  old 

"How  should  I  know  who  you  wos?"  responded  the  son. 
"  Do  you  s'pose  I  wos  to  tell  you  by  the  weight  o'  your  foot  ? " 

"  Veil,  tiiat's  wery  true,  Sanuny,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  mollified 
it  once ;  "  but  wot  are  you  a  doin'  on  here )  Tour  goVnor  can't 
io  no  good  here,  Sammy.  They  von't  pass  that  werdict ;  they 
ron't  pass  it,  Sammy."  And  Mr.  Weller  shook  lus  head  with 
egal  solemnity. 

"  Wot  a  perwerse  old  file  it  is ! "  exclaimed  Sam,  "  alvays  a 
join'  on  about  werdicts  and  alleybis,  and  that.  Who  said 
inything  about  the  werdict  1 " 

Mr.  Weller  made  no  reply,  but  once  more  shook  his  head  most 
learnedly. 

"  Leave  off  rattlin'  that  'ere  nob  o'  youm,  if  you  don't  want  it 
bo  come  off  the  springs  altogether,"  said  Sam  impatiently,  "  and 
behave  reasonable.  I  vent  all  the  vay  down  to  the  Markis  o' 
Grranby  arter  you  last  night." 

"  Did  you  see  the  Marchionness  o'  Granby,  Sammy  1 "  inquired 
Mr.  Weller,  with  a  sigh. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  Sam 

"  How  wos  the  dear  creetur  lookin'  t " 

"Wery  queer,"  said  Sam.  "I  think  she's  a  injurin'  herself 
jradivally  vith  too  much  o'  that  'ere  pine -apple  rum,  and  other 
strong  medicines  o'  the  same  natur." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Sammy  t "  said  the  senior,  earnestly. 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  the  junior. 

Mr.  Weller  seized  his  son's  hand,  clasped  it,  and  let  it  fall 
There  was  an  expression  on  his  countenance  in  doing  so — not  of 
dismay  or  apprehension,  but  partaking  more  of  the  sweet  and 
gentie  character  of  hope.  A  gleam  of  resignation,  and  evesa  of 
dieerfulness,  passed  over  his  &ce  too,  as  he  slowly  said —  "  I  ain't 
quite  certain,  Sammy;  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  I  wos  altogether 
pontive,  in  case  of  any  subsekent  disappintmentt  but  I  raythfic 
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tMiik,  my  boy  — I  rayther  think  that  tlie  shepherd's  got  the  Krei 
complaint ! " 

"Does  he  look  bad t "  inf|uired  Sam. 

"He's  uncommon  pale,"  replied  hh  father,  *"cept  about  the 
noscj  rich  ia  redder  than  ever.  Hia  appetite  is  wery  so-so,  but  be 
imbibeB  wunderful." 

Some  thoughts  of  the  rum  appeared  to  obtrude  themselve*  on 
Mr.  Weller's  mind  as  he  said  this,  for  he  looked  gloomy  and 
thoughtful ;  but  very  shortly  recovered,  as  was  testified  by  i 
perfect  alphabet  of  winks,  in  which  he  was  only  wont  to  indulge 
when  particularly  pleased. 

"  Veil,  now,"  said  Sara»  *'  about  my  affair.  Just  open  them 
ears  o'  youni,  and  don't  say  nothin'  till  I've  done/'  Witln  thiB 
brief  preface,  Sam  related^  as  succinctly  as  be  could,  the  last 
memorable  conversation  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Stop  there  by  himself,  poor  creetur  !  "  exclaimed  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller,  "  witlioiit  nobcniy  to  take  hia  part  !  It  can't  be  donf, 
Samivel,  it  can't  be  done." 

"0'  course  it  can't,"  asserted  Sam;  "I  knoVd  that  afore  1 
came." 

"  Vy,  the/11  eat  him  up  alive,  Sammy,"  exclaimed  Mr.  WeDei. 

Sara  nodded  his  concurrence  id  the  opinion. 

'*  He  goes  in  rayther  raw,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller  metaphor- 
icaUy,  "and  he'll  come  out  done  so  ex-ceedin'  brown,  that  his 
most  formiliar  frieuda  won't  know  him.  Roast  pigeon's  nothin'  to 
It,  Sammy," 

Again  Sam  Weller  nodded. 

"  It  oughtn't  to  be,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  gravely. 

"  It  mustn't  be,"  said  Sam. 

"Cert'uly  not,"  said  Jlr.  Weller. 

"  Veil  now,"  said  Sam,  "  youVe  been  a  prophecyin'  a^ 
wery  fine,  like  a  red -faced  Nixon,  as  the  sixpenny  books  gives 
picters  on," 

"  Who  woB  he,  Sammy  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

'*  Never  mind  who  he  was,"  retorted  Sam  ;  "  he  wani't  • 
coachman,  that's  enough  for  you." 

"  I  know'd  a  ostler  o'  that  name,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  musing. 

"  It  warn't  him/'  said  Sam.  '*  This  here  gen'lm'u  waa  i 
prophet" 

"  Wot's  a  prophet  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  looking  sternly  « 
his  son. 

"  Vy,  a  man  as  tells  what's  a  goin'  to  happen,"  replied  Sam. 

**  I  wish  I'd  know'd  him,  Sammy,"  aaid  Mr.  Weller.  "  F'nfi 
b0  might  ha'  throw'd  a  vvaaJl  li^cht  on  that  'ere  liver  complaint  ■ 
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we  wos  a  speakin'  on  just  now.  HoWever,  if  he's  dead,  and  ain't 
5eft  the  bisness  to  nobody,  there's  an  end  on  it  Go  on,  Sammy," 
said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  sigh. 

"Veil,"  said  Sam,  "you're  been  a  prophecyin'  avay  about 
wot'll  happen  to  the  goVnor  if  he's  left  alone.  Don't  you  see  any 
vay  o'  takin'  care  on  him  ? " 

"No,  I  don't,  Sammy,"  said  Mr  Weller,  with  a  reflective 
yiaage. 

"  No  vay  at  all  t "  inquired  Sam. 

"No  vay,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "unless" — and  a  gleam  of  in- 
telligence lighted  up  his  countenance  as  he  sunk  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  and  applied  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  his  ofibpring — "  un- 
less it  is  getting  him  out  in  a  turn-up  bedstead,  unbeknown  to 
the  turnkeys,  Sammy,  or  dressin'  him  up  like  an  old  'ooman  vith 
a  green  wsdl." 

Sam  Weller  received  both  of  these  suggestions  with  unexpected 
contempt,  and  again  propounded  his  question. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  if  he  von't  let  you  stop  there 
I  see  no  vay  at  all.  It's  no  thoroughflEtre,  Sammy — no  thorough- 
fare." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is,"  said  Sam,  "  I'll  troubk 
you  for  the  loan  of  five-and-tventy  pound." 

"  V/ot  good  'ull  that  do  ? "  inquired  lilr.  Weller. 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Sam.  "  P'raps  you  may  ask  for  it  five 
minits  artervards ;  p'raps  I  may  say  I  von't  pay,  and  cut  up  rou^ 
You  von't  think  o'  arrestin'  your  own  son  for  the  money,  and 
sendin'  him  off  to  the  Fleet,  will  you,  yon  unnat'ral  -wBg&hone  1 " 

At  this  reply  of  Sam's,  the  father  and  son  exchanged  a  complete 
code  of  sly  telegraphic  nods  and  gestures,  after  which,  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller  sat  himself  down  on  a  stone  step,  and  laughed  till  he 
was  purple. 

"  Wot  a  old  image  it  is ! "  exclaimed  Sam,  indignant  at  this 
loss  of  tima  "  What  are  you  a  settin'  down  there  for,  con-wertin' 
your  face  into  a  street-door  knocker,  ven  there's  so  much  to  be 
done.     Vere's  the  money  1 " 

"In  the  boot,  Sammy,  in  the  boot,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  com- 
posing his  features.     "  Hold  my  hat,  Sammy." 

Having  divested  himself  of  this  incumbrance,  Mr.  Wdlw  gave 
his  body  a  sudden  wrench  to  one  side,  and,  by  a  dexterous  twist, 
contrived  to  get  his  right  hand  iato  a  most  capacious  pocket,  from 
whence,  after  a  great  deal  of  panting  and  exertion,  he  extricated  a 
pocket-book  of  the  hirge  octavo  size,  fastened  by  a  huge  leather 
■trap.  From  thence  he  drew  forth  a  couple  of  whip-lashes,  three 
or  four  buckles,  a  little  sample-bag  of  com,  and  finally  a  amsll 
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roll  of  very  diity  bank-notes,  from  which  he  selected  the  required 
amount,  which  he  fcauded  over  to  Sam. 

'*  And  now,  Sammy/'  said  the  oltJ  gentleman,  when  the  wliip. 
lashes,  and  the  bticMes,  and  the  Bample,  had  been  all  pat  back, 
and  the  book  once  more  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  eaoM 
pocket,  "Now,  Sammy,  I  knowagen'lm'n  here,  as  'II  do  the  resto' 
the  bisnesa  for  ue,  in  no  time — a  limb  o'  the  law,  Sammy,  as  haa 
got  braina  like  the  froge,  dispersed  all  oyer  his  body,  and  reachin' 
to  the  wery  tips  of  his  ftngera  ;  a  friend  of  the  Lord  Chancellor- 
ehip's,  Sammy,  who'd  only  have  to  tell  him  what  he  wanted,  and 
he'd  lock  you  up  for  life,  if  that  wos  ail." 

"  r  say,"  said  Sam,  "  none  o'  that." 

"  None  o'  wot  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Vy,  none  o'  them  unconstitootional  ways  o'  doin*  it,"  retorted 
Sam.  "  The  have-his-carcase,  next  to  the  perjietual  motion,  is  fui 
o'  the  blesaedest  things  as  woe  ever  made.  I've  read  that  'ere  in 
the  newapapera  wery  of  en," 

"  Well,  wot's  that  got  to  do  rith  it  l"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"Just  this  here,"  Baid  Sam,  "  that  I'll  patronise  the  inwention, 
and  go  in,  that  vay.  No  visperin^s  to  the  OhancellorBhip — I  don*l 
like  the  notion.  It  mayn't  be  altogether  safe,  vitli  reference  to 
the  gettin'  out  agin," 

Deferring  to  hie  son's  feeling  upon  thia  point,  Mr.  Weller  at 
once  Bought  the  enidite  Solomon  Pell,  and  acquainted  him  with 
his  desire  to  iseue  a  writ  instantly  for  the  sum  of  twenty-fiw 
pounds,  and  costs  of  process,  to  be  executed  without  delay  upon 
the  body  of  one  Samuel  Weller ;  the  charges  thereby  incurred  to 
be  paid  in  advance  to  Solomon  PelL 

The  attorney  was  in  high  glee,  for  the  embarrassed  coach-boraej 
was  ordered  to  be  discharged  forthwith.  He  highly  approved  of 
Sam's  attachment  to  his  master;  declared  that  it  strongly  re- 
minded him  of  his  own  feelings  of  devotion  to  his  friend,  the 
Chancellor;  and  at  once  led  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  down  to  the 
Temple,  to  swear  the  affidavit  of  debt,  which  the  boy,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  blue  bag,  had  drawn  up  on  the  spot 

Meanwhile  Sam,  having  been  formally  introduced  to  the  white- 
washed  gentleman  and  his  friends,  aa  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Weller, 
of  the  Belle  Sauvage,  was  treated  with  marked  distiuction,  and 
invited  to  regale  himself  with  them  in  honour  of  the  occaaion— m 
invitation  which  he  was  by  no  means  backward  in  accepting. 

The  mirth  of  gentlemen  of  this  class  is  of  a  grave  and  qni«t 
character  uanally ;  but  the  present  instance  was  one  of  peculiar 
festivity,  and  they  relaxed  in  proportion.  After  some  ratb« 
(lUDultuouui  toaating  of  the  Chief  Comnuaaioner  and  Mr.  Solotnoi 
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^  who  had  that  day  displayed  such  transcendent  abilities,  a 
tled-faced  gentleman  in  a  blue  shawl  proposed  that  somebody 
lid  sing  a  song.  The  obvious  suggestion  was,  that  the  mottled- 
d  gentleman,  being  anxious  for  a  song,  should  sing  it  himself; 

this  the  mottled -faced  gentleman  sturdily,  and  somewhat 
dsively,  declined  to  do ;  upon  which,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such 
a,  a  rather  angry  colloquy  ensued. 

*  Gentlemen,"  said  the  coach-horser,  "  rather  than  disturb  the 
nony  of  this  delightful  occasion,  perhaps  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 

oblige  the  company." 

*Raly,  gentlemen,"  said  Sam,  "Fm  not  wery  much  in  the 

it  o'  singin'  vithout  the  instrument ;  but  anythin'  for  a  quiet 

as  the  man  said  ven  he  took  the  sitiyation  at  the  light-house." 
iiVith  this  prelude,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  burst  at  once  into  the 
)wing  wild  and  beautiful  legend,  which,  under  the  impression 
:  it  is  not  generally  known,  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting, 
would  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  monosyllable  at 
end  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  which  not  only  enables  the 
;er  to  take  breath  at  those  points,  but  greatly  assists  the  metre. 

Eomance. 


Bold  Turpin  ynnce,  on  Hounslow  Heath, 

His  bold  mare  Bess  bestrode— er ; 

Yen  there  he  see'd  the  Bishop's  coach 

A-comin'  along  the  road — er. 

So  he  gallops  close  to  the  orse's  legs, 

And  he  claps  his  head  vithin  ; 

And  the  Bishop  says,  "  Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs, 

This  here's  the  bold  Turpin  ! " 

(Oho&us.)    And  the  Bishop  says,  "  Sva-s  as  eggs  is  egga. 
This  here's  the  bold  Twrpin/" 

II. 

Says  Turpin,  "  You  shall  eat  your  words, 

With  a  sarse  of  leaden  bwl— let ; " 

So  he  puts  a  pistol  to  his  mouth, 

And  he  fires  it  down  his  gul — let. 

The  coachman,  he  not  liMn'  the  job, 

Set  off  at  a  full  gal-lop, 

But  Dick  put  a  oonple  of  balls  in  his  nob, 

And  perwailed  on  him  to  stop. 

(Chobits  sarcastically.)    But  Dick  ptU  a  eoupU  of  halls  in  his  nob, 
.  And  perwailed  on  him  to  stop 

*  I  maintain  that  that  'ere  song's  personal  to  the  cloth,"  said 
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the  mottled-faced   gentleman,  interniptiiig  it  at  this  point 
demand  the  lutuie  o'  ihut  coaclimaa," 

"  Nobody  know'd,"  replied  Sam,  "  He  hadn't  got  im  card  in 
his  pocket" 

"I  object  to  the  introduction  o'  politics,"  eaid  the  mottled' 
fac«d  gentleman.  "  I  submit  that,  iii  the  present  company,  that 
'ere  aong'a  political  j  and,  wot'a  much  the  same,  that  it  ain't  true. 
I  say  that  that  coachman  did  not  run  avay ;  but  that  be  died 
game — game  as  pheasants ;  and  I  won't  hear  nothin'  siud  to  the 
contrairey." 

As  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  epoke  with  great  energy  and  de- 
termination, and  aa  the  opinions  of  the  company  seemed  divided  on 
the  subject,  it  threatened  to  give  rise  to  fresh  altercation,  when 
Mi.  Weller  and  Mr.  Pell  most  opportunely  arrived. 

"  All  right,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"The  officer  will  be  here  at  four  o^clock,"  said  Mr.  PelL  "I 
suppose  you  won't  run  away  meanwhile— eh  ?     Ha  I  ha  !  " 

"  P'raps  my  cruel  pa  'ull  relent  afore  that,"  replied  Sam,  with  a 
broad  grin. 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  elder  Mr,  Weller. 

"  Do,"  said  Sara. 

"  Not  on  no  account,"  replied  the  inexorable  creditor. 

"  m  give  bills  for  the  amount  at  aizpeuce  a  month,"  said  Sam. 

*'  I  won't  take  'em,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,  very  good^"  said  Mr.  Solomon  Pell, 
who  was  making  out  his  little  bill  of  costs ;  **  a  very  amusing  in- 
cident indeed.  Benjamin,  copy  that,"  and  Mr.  Pell  smiled  again, 
as  he  called  Mr.  Weller's  attention  to  the  amount. 

"Thank  yon,  thank  you,"  said  the  professional  gentleman, 
taking  up  another  of  the  greasy  notes  as  Mr.  Weller  took  it  from 
the  pocket-book,  "  Three  ten  and  one  ten  is  five.  Much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr,  Weller.  Your  son  is  a  most  deserving  young  mao, 
Tery  much  so  indeed,  Sir,  It's  a  very  pleasant  trait  in  a  young 
man's  character — very  much  so,"  added  Mr.  Pell,  smiling  smoothly 
round,  as  he  buttoned  up  the  money. 

"  Wot  a  game  it  is  t "  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  chuckla 
•  A  reg'lar  prodigy  son  !  " 

"  Prodigal — prodigal  son,  Sir,"  suggested  Mr.  Pell,  mildly. 

"  Never  mind.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  dignity.  **  I  knoii 
wot's  o'clock,  Sir.     Ven  I  don't,  I'U  ask  you,  Sir." 

By  the  time  the  officer  arrived,  Sam  had  made  bimself  so  a- 
tremely  popular,  that  the  congregated  gentlemen  determined  W 
see  him  to  prison  in  a  body.  So  oflF  they  set ;  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  w&lkitig   arm-in-arm,   the  officer  in   front,  and  oght 
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stout  coachm^  bringing  np  the  rear.  At  Seijeants'  Inn  Coffee- 
house the  whole  party  halted  to  refresh ;  and,  the  legal  arrange- 
ments being  completed,  the  procession  moved  on  again. 

Some  little  commotion  was  occasioned  in  Fleet  Street  by  the 
pleasantry  of  the  eight  gentlemen  in  the  flank,  who  persevered  in 
walking  four  abreast ;  and  it  was  also  found  necessary  to  leave  the 
mottled-faced  gentleman  behind,  to  fight  a  ticket-porter,  it  being 
arranged  that  his  Mends  should  call  for  him  as  they  came  back. 
Nothing  but  these  little  incidents  occurred  on  the  way.  When 
they  reached  the  gate  of  the  Fleet,  the  cavalcade,  taking  the  time 
fix)m  the  plaintiff  gave  three  tremendous  cheers  for  the  defendant ; 
and,  after  having  shaken  hands  all  round,  left  him. 

Sam  having  been  formally  delivered  into  the  warden's  custody, 
to  the  intense  astonishment  of  Roker,  and  to  the  evident  emotion 
of  even  the  phl^matic  Neddy,  passed  at  once  into  the  prison, 
walked  straight  to  his  master's  room,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick- 
Sam  appeared,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  smiled. 

"  Ah,  Sam,  my  good  lad,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  evidently  de- 
lighted to  see  his  humble  friend  again ;  "  I  had  no  iutention  of 
hurting  your  feelings  yesterday,  my  faithful  fellow,  by  what  I  said. 
Put  down  your  hat,  Sam,  and  let  me  explain  my  meaning  a  little 
more  at  length." 

"  Won't  presently  do,  Sir  ^  "  inquired  Sam. 

**  Certainly,"  said  Air.  Pickwick ;  "  but  why  not  now  1 " 

"I'd  rayther  not  now,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"  Why  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  'Cause,"  said  Sam,  hesitating. 

"  Because  of  what  7 "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  alarmed  at  his 
follower's  manner.     "Speak  out,  Sam." 

"  'Cause,"  rejoined  Sam ;  "  'cause  I've  got  a  little  bisness  as  I 
want  to  do." 

"  What  business  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  surprised  at  Sam's 
confused  manner. 

"  Nothin'  partickler,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  if  it's  nothing  particular,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a 
smile,  "you  can  speak  with  me  first" 

"I  think  I'd  better  see  arter  it  at  once,"  said  Sam,  still 
hesitating. 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  amazed,  bat  said  nothing. 

"  The  fact  is "  said  Sam,  stopping  short 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  Speak  out,  Sam." 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Sam,  with  a  desperate  effort,  "  Praps 
I'd  better  see  arter  my  bed  afore  I  do  anythin'  else:" 
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"  Four  led  /  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  astoiiialimeut. 

"  Yefl,  my  bed,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  I'm  a  prisoner.  I  in* 
arrested  this  here  werj*  artemoon  for  debt." 

"  YoQ  arreated  for  debt  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  sinking 
into  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  for  debt,  Sir,"  replied  Sam ;  "  and  the  man  aa  put  me 
in  'nil  never  let  me  out,  till  you  go  yom-self." 

"  Bless  my  heart  and  soul ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"  Wot  T  say,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  "  If  it's  forty  year  to  comCj 
I  flhall  be  a  pria'ner,  and  I'm  very  glad  on  it ;  and  if  it  bad  bWD 
Newgate,  it  vonld  ha'  been  just  the  same.  Now  the  murder's  oat» 
and,  darawiR,  there's  an  end  on  it." 

With  the.se  words,  which  he  repeated  with  great  emphasis  and 
violence,  Sam  Weller  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  in  a  mort 
unusual  state  of  excitement ;  and  then,  folding  hia  arms,  looked 
firmly  and  fixedly  in  Ma  master's  face. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

TEBATS  OP  DIVBEB  LITTUI  MATTBEfi  "flTHIOH  OCCTJEBED  IF  TM 
FLEKTj  AJ^D  OF  ME,  WUfKLE'S  MYSTKRIOUS  BEHATIOITB; 
AKD  SHOWS  HOW  THB  POOB  OHAKCEBY  PKISONEB  OBTADTED 
HIS    BELBASS   AT  LAST. 

Mr.  Pickwick  felt  a  great  deal  too  much  touched  by  the 
warmth  of  Sam's  attachment,  to  be  able  to  exhibit  any  manifeBtft> 
tion  of  anger  or  diapleajaure  at  the  precipitate  course  he  had 
adopted,  in  voluntarily  confiigning  himaelf  to  a  debtors'  priaon  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  only  point  on  which  he  persevered  in 
demanding  any  explanation,  was,  the  name  of  Sam's  detaining 
creditor,  but  this  Mr.  Weller  as  peraeveriugly  withheld. 

"  It  ain't  o'  no  use,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  again  and  again.  "  He'i 
a  ma-licious,  bad -disposed,  voridly-mlnded^^  spiteful,  windictive 
creetur,  with  a  bard  heart  a^  there  ata^t  no  soft'nin,  as  the  wirtuou8 
clergyman  remarked  of  the  old  gen'hn'n  with  the  dropsy,  ven  he 
said,  that  upon  the  whole  he  thought  he'd  rayther  leave  Idi 
property  to  his  vife  than  build  a  chapel  vith  it " 

"  But  consider,  Sam,"  Mr.  Pickwick  remonatrated,  "  the  soin  ii 
ao  small  that  it  can  very  easily  be  paid,  and  having  made  up  my 
mind  that  you  ahaU  atop  with  me,  you  should  recollect  how  much 
more  useful  you  would  Iwt  if  you  could  go  outside  the  walLg." 
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'  Wery  much  obliged  to  yon.  Sir/*  replied  Mr,  Weller  gravely  ; 
"but  I'd  raythernot" 

"  Rather  not  do  what,  Sam  ?  " 

"  Vy,  Sir,  I'd  rayther  not  let  myself  down  to  ask  a  faTor  o*  this 
here  unremoreeful  enemy." 

"  But  it  ifl  no  faTour  asking  him  to  take  the  money,  Sam," 
reasoned  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Beg  yoiar  pardon.  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam  ;  " but  it  'ud  be  a  wery 
gr«at  favor  to  pay  it,  and  he  don't  deserve  none ;  that's  vere  it 
ia,  Sir." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick,  nibbing  hia  nose  with  an  air  of  some 
vexation,,  Mr.  Weller  thought  it  prudent  to  change  the  theme  of 
the  discourse. 

"  I  takes  my  determination  on  principle,  Sir,"  remarked  Sam, 
"and  you  takea  yours  on  the  eame  ground  ;  vich  puts  me  in  mind  o' 
the  man  as  killed  hifi-self  on  principle,  vich  o'  course  you've  heerd 
on.  Sir,"  Mr*  Weller  paused  when  he  arrived  at  this  point,  and 
eaat  a  comical  look  at  his  master  out  of  the  comers  of  hb  eyes. 

"  There  m  no  of  course  in  the  case,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
gradually  breaking  into  a  smile,  in  spite  of  the  uneagineas  which 
Sam's  obsidnacy  had  given  him.  "  The  fame  of  the  gentleman  in 
question  never  reached  my  ears." 

"No,  Sir!"  exdaimed  Mr.  Weller.  "You  aatomsh  me,  Sir; 
he  woa  a  clerk  in  a  gov'ment  office,  Sir," 

"  Was  he  t "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes,  he  wos,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller ;  "and  a  wery  pleasant 
genlm'n  too — one  o'  the  percise  and  tidy  sort,  as  puts  their  feet  in 
little  Indiarrubber  fire-buckets  ven  its  vet  veather,  and  never  has 
00  other  bosom  friends  but  hare-ekins  ;  he  saved  up  his  money  on 
princi]:ile,  vore  a  clean  shirt  ev'iy  day  on  principle,  never  spoke  to 
none  of  hia  relations  on  principle,  'fear  they  shou'd  want  to  borrow 
money  of  him ;  and  woe  altogether,  in  fact,  an  uncommon  agree- 
able character.  He  had  his  hair  cut  on  principle  vunce  a  fort- 
night, and  contracted  for  his  clothes  on  the  economic  principle 
— three  suits  a  year,  and  send  back  the  old  vtms.  Being  a  wery 
regular  gen'Im'n  he  din'd  ev*ry  day  at  the  same  place,  vere  it  wos 
one  and  ninepence  to  cut  off  the  joint ;  and  a  weiy  good  one  and 
oinepenoe  worth  he  used  to  cut,  as  the  landlord  often  said,  vith  the 
tears  a  trickUn'  down  his  face,  let  alone  the  vay  he  used  to  poke 
the  fire  in  the  vinter  time,  vich  wos  a  dead  loss  o'  four-pence 
ha'penny  a  day,  to  say  nothin'  at  all  o'  the  aggrawation  o'  seein' 
him  do  it.  So  uncommon  grand  vith  it  too  !  '  Post  arter  the  next 
gen'Im'n,'  he  sings  out  eVry  day  ven  he  com^  in.  '  See  arter  the 
Times,  "rhomBB;  let  me  look  at  *he  Mornin'  Hei«]ld^'9eu\\^%  vrraii 
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o'  hand ;  don't  foi^t  to  bespeak  the  Ohronicle  ;  and  juat  bring 
the  'Tizer  vill  you  : '  and  tbeu  he'd  set  vith  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
clock,  and  rush  out  jiist  a  quarter  of  a  miuit  afore  the  time  to 
vaylay  the  boy  aa  woh  a  comin*  in  vith  the  evenin'  paper,  vich  he'd 
read  vith  sieh  interne  interest  and  persewerance,  as  vorked  the 
other  customers  up  to  the  wery  confiuea  o^  defuperation  and  insanity, 
'specially  one  i-raacible  old  gen'lm'n  as  the  vaiter  wos  alvays 
obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  at  Bich  times,  'fear  he  should  be 
tempted  to  commit  some  raah  act  vith  the  carving  knife.  Veil, 
Sir,  here  he'd  stop,  occupyin'  the  best  place  for  three  hours,  and 
never  takin'  nothin'  arter  his  dinner  but  sleep,  and  then  he'd  go 
avay  to  a  coffeehouse  a  few  streets  off,  and  have  a  small  pot  o' 
coffee  and  four  crumpets^  arter  vich  he'd  valk  home  to  KensiDPlon 
and  go  to  bed.  One  ni^ht  he  wo«  took  very  Ol ;  sends  for  the 
doctor ;  doctor  comes  in  a  green  fly,  vith  a  kind  o*  Robinaon 
Crusoe  set  o'  steps  as  he  could  let  down  ven  he  got  out,  and  poU 
up  arter  him  ven  he  got  in,  to  perwent  the  necessity  o'  the  coach- 
man's  gettin'  down,  and  thereby  undeceivin'  the  public  by  lettia 
'em  see  that  it  wos  only  a  livery  coat  he'd  gut  on,  and  not  the 
trousers  to  match.  '  Wot's  the  matter  t '  Bays  the  doctor.  '  Wery 
ill/  saya  the  patient  '  Wot  have  you  been  a  eatin'  of  I '  says  the 
doctor.  'Roast  weal,*  says  the  patient.  'Wot's  the  laat  thing 
you  dewoured  t '  says  the  doctor.  '  Crumpets,'  says  the  patient 
*  That's  it/  saya  the  doctor.  *  I'll  send  you  a  box  of  pills  directly, 
and  don't  you  never  take  no  more  o*  them,'  he  says,  *  No  more  a' 
wot  ? '  says  the  patient  — '  Pills  1 '  '  No  ;  crumpets,*  says  the 
doctor,  '  Wy  1 '  aays  the  patient,  starting  up  in  bed ;  *  I've  eat  four 
crumpets  ev'ry  night  for  fifteen  year  on  principle.'  *  Veil,  then, 
you*d  better  leave  'em  off  on  principle,'  saya  the  doctor.  *  Cram] 
is  wholesome.  Sir,'  saya  the  patient.  '  Crumpets  is  not  whol  _ 
Sir/ Kiya  the  doctor,  wery  fiercely.  'But  they're  so  cheap/  sayi 
the  patient,  comin'  down  a  little,  '  and  ao  wery  fillin'  at  the  prict' 
'They'd  be  dear  to  you  at  any  price ;  dear  if  you  wos  pai»l  to  eat 
'em,'  saya  the  doctor.  '  Four  crumpets  a  night,*  he  says,  '  vill  do 
your  buiiiness  in  sii  months  ! '  The  patient  looks  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  turns  it  over  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he 
says,  'Are  you  sure  o'  that  'ere,  Sirl'  'I'll  stake  nay  profeasioiul 
reputation  on  it/  says  the  doctor.  *  How  many  crumpets  at  i 
sittin'  do  you  think  'ud  kill  rae  off  at  oncel '  says  the  patient.  *I 
don't  know/  saya  the  doctor.  '  Do  yon  think  half  a  crown's  vurth 
'ud  do  it'f  says  the  patient.  'I  think  it  might,'  says  the  doctor. 
'  Three  sbilliu's  vurth  'ud  be  sure  to  do  it,  I  s'poae  1 '  says  tbi 
patient.  '  Certainly,"  says  the  doctor.  '  Wery  good,'  says  d»f 
patient ;  *  good  nigkli.*    "Sfeitt  iBJBra.m'  he  geta  up,  has  a  fire  ht, 
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I  in  three  ahOlins'  viirth  o'  crumpeta,  toaata  'em  all,  eata  'era 
all,  and  blows  his  brains  out." 

"  What  did  he  do  that  for  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick  abniptly ; 
for  he  was  conaiderahly  startled  by  this  tragical  tennination  of  the 
narrative. 

**  Wot  did  he  do  it  for,  Sir  t "  reiterated  Sam,  "  Wy,  in  support 
of  his  great  principle  that  crumpet*  wos  wholesome,  and  to  show 
that  he  vouldn't  be  pat  out  of  hia  vay  for  nobody  !  " 

With  Bucb  like  ahiftings  and  changinga  of  the  discourse,  did  2lilr. 
Weller  meet  hia  master's  questioning  upon  the  night  of  his  taking 
up  hia  residence  in  the  Fleet:  finding  all  gentle  remonstrance 
nselesB,  Mr.  Pickwick  at  length  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  bis 
taking  lodginp  by  the  week,  of  a  bald-headed  cobbler,  who  rented 
a  small  slip  room  in  one  of  the  upper  galleries.  To  this  humble 
apartment  Mr.  Weller  moyed  a  mattrasa  and  bedding,  which  he 
hined  of  Mr.  Roker;  and  by  the  time  he  lay  down  upon  it  at 
night  wsB  as  much  at  home  aa  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the  prison, 
luid  his  whole  family  had  vegetated  therein  for  three  generations. 

"Do  you  alvaya  smoke  arter  you  goea  to  bed,  old  cock?" 
enquired  Mr,  Weller  of  his  landlord,  when  they  had  both  retired 
for  the  night. 

"Yes,  I  does,  young  bantam,"  replied  the  cobbler. 

"  Vill  you  allow  me  to  en-quire  vy  you  make  up  your  bed  under 
that  'ere  deal  tablet"  said  Sam. 

*'  'Cause  I  was  alvays  used  to  a  four-poeter  afore  I  came  here, 
and  I  find  the  legs  of  the  table  answer  just  as  well,"  replied  the 
cobbler. 

"  You^re  a  character,  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  haven*t  got  anything  of  the  kind  belonging  to  me,"  rejoined 
the  cobbler,  shaking  his  head  j  **  and  if  you  want  to  meet  with  a 
good  one,  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  some  difficulty  in  suiting  yourself 
at  this  register  otRce," 

The  above  short  dialogue  took  place  aa  Mr.  Weller  lay  extended 
on  his  mattrass  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  cobbler  on  his  at  the 
other  ;  the  apartment  being  illumined  by  the  light  of  a  nish  candle 
and  the  cobbler's  pipe,  wiiich  was  glowing  below  the  table  like  a 
red-hot  coal.  The  conversation,  brief  as  it  was,  predisposed  Mr. 
Weller  strongly  in  his  landlord's  favour,  and  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow  he  took  a  more  lengthened  survey  of  hia  appearance  than 
he  had  yet  had  either  time  or  inclination  to  make. 

He  was  a  sallow  man^ — all  cobblers  are;  and  had  a  strong 
bristly  beard — all  cobblers  have;  his  face  was  a  queer,  good- 
tempered,  crooked  featured  piece  of  workmanship,  ornamented  with 
•  couple  of  eyes  that  must  have  worn  a  very  joyoiia  t:E^t«B»ati ' 
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one  time,  for  they  sparkled  yet.  The  maa  was  eixty  by  yeare,  amd 
Heaven  knows  how  old  by  impriBonment,  ao  that  his  having  any 
look  approaching  to  mirth  or  contentment  was  eingular  enough.  E^ 
was  a  little  man,  and  being  half  doubled  up  as  be  lay  in  bed, 
looked  about  aa  long  as  he  ought  to  have  been  without  hi*  legt^ 
He  had  got  a  great  red  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  was  smoking  vdA 
staring  at  the  rushlight  in  a  state  of  enviable  placidity. 

*'Have  you  been  here  longr*  enquired  Sam,  breaking  thi 
silence  which  bad  lasted  for  some  time, 

"  Twelve  year,"  replied  the  cobbler,  biting  the  end  of  his  pipe 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Contempt  ? "  enquired  Sam. 

The  cobbler  noddeii 

"Vell,  then,"  said  Sam,  with  some  Btemness,  "wot  do  yon 
persevere  in  bein'  obstinit  for,  vastin'  your  precious  life  avay 
in  this  here  magnified  pound  ?  Vy  don't  you  give  in,  and  teU  Um 
Chancellorship  that  you're  wery  sorry  for  makin'  his  oourt  con- 
temptible, and  you  won't  do  so  no  more  \  " 

The  cobbler  put  his  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  while  he 
smiled,  and  then  brought  it  back  to  its  old  place  again,  but  sud 
nothing, 

"  Vy  don\  you ! "  said  Sam,  urging  h\s  question  strenuously. 

"Ah,"  said  the  cobbler,  "you  don't  quite  understand  the« 
matters.     What  do  you  suppose  ruined  me,  now  1 " 

"  Vy,"  said  Sam,  trimming  the  rushlight,  *'  I  appose  the  b^iinnia' 
woe,  that  you  got  into  debt,  eh  ? " 

"  Never  owed  a  farden,"  said  the  cobbler  ;   "try  again,* 

"Veil,  perhaps,"  said  Sam,  "you  bought  houses,  vich  is  delicati 
English  for  goin'  mad  ;  or  took  to  buildin',  vich  ia  a  medical  term 
for  belli*  incurable." 

The  cobbler  shook  his  head,  and  said — "  Try  again." 

"  You  didn't  go  to  law,  I  hope  1 "  said  Sam,  suspiciously. 

**  Never  m  my  life,"  replied  the  cobbler.  "The  fact  is,  I  was 
ruined  by  having  money  left  me." 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Sam,  '*  that  von't  do,  I  vish  some  liA 
enemy  *ud  try  to  vork  my  destruction  in  that  'ere  vay,  Fd  W 
him." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  cobbler,  qoietlj 
smoking  his  pipe.  "  I  wouldn't  if  I  was  you ;  but  it's  true  faf 
aU  that." 

"  How  wofl  it  T "  enquired  Sam,  half  induced  to  believe  the  6ict 
already  by  the  look  the  cobbler  gave  him. 

"  Just  this,"  replied  the  cobbler ;  "  an  old  gentleman  that  I 
worked  for,  down  m  \.\i6  <«wa'tat'jv  ^"^^  ^  humble  relation  of  whoec  1 
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married — she's  dead,  God  bless  her,  and  thank  Him  for  it — was 
seized  with  a  fit  and  went  off." 

"Where?"  inquired  Sam,  who  was  growing  sleepy  after  the 
numeroiiB  events  of  the  day. 

"How  should  I  know  where  he  went!"  said  the  cobbler, 
speaking  throtigh  his  nose  in  an  intense  enjoyment  of  his  pipe. 
"  He  went  off  dead." 

"  Oh,  thai  indeed,"  said  Sam.     "  Veil  I " 

"  "Well,"  said  the  cobbler,  '*  he  left  five  thonjsand  pormd  behind 
him." 

"And  wery  gen-teel  in  him  so  to  do,"  said  Sam. 

"  One  of  which,"  continued  the  cobbler,  "  he  left  to  me,  'cause 
I'd  married  his  relation^  you  see." 

"  Wery  good,"  murmured  Sam. 

"  And  being  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  nieces  and  nevys, 
as  was  always  quarrelling  and  fighting  among  themselves  for  the 
property,  he  makes  me  his  executor,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  me  in 
trust,  to  divide  it  among  'em  as  the  will  prowided," 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  by  leavin'  it  on  trust  1 "  inquired  Sam, 
waking  up  a  Kttle.  "  If  it  ain't  ready  money,  vere's  the  us©  on 
itr' 

"It's  a  law  term,  that's  all,"  said  the  cobbler. 

"  I  don't  think  that,"  said  Sam,  shaking  his  head.  '•  There's 
wery  little  trust  at  that  shop.     Hows'ever,  go  on." 

"Well,"  said  the  cobbler,  "when  T  was  going  to  take  out  a 
probate  of  the  will,  the  nieces  and  nevys,  who  was  desperately  dis- 
appointed at  not  getting  all  the  money,  enters  a  caveat  against  it" 

"  Whaf  s  that  1 "  inquired  Sam. 

"  A  legal  instrument,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it's  no  go," 
replied  the  cobbler, 

"  I  see,"  tiaid  Sam,  '*  a  sort  of  brother-in-law  o'  the  have-his- 
carcase.     VelL" 

"  But,"  continued  the  cobbler,  "  finding  that  they  couldn't  agree 
among  themselves,  and  oonaequently  couldn^t  get  up  a  case  against 
the  will,  they  withdrew  the  caveat^  and  I  pmd  all  the  legacies. 
I'd  hardly  done  it,  when  one  nevy  brings  an  action  to  set  the  will 
aside.  The  case  comes  on  some  months  afterwards,  before  a  deaf 
old  gentleman,  in  a  back  room  somewhere  down  by  Paul's  Church- 
yard ;  and  after  four  coumsels  had  taken  a  day  a-piece  to  bother 
him  regularly,  he  takes  a  veek  or  two  to  consider  and  read  the 
eyidence  in  six  vollums,  and  then  gives  his  judgment  that  how  the 
testator  was  not  quite  right  in  his  head,  and  I  must  pay  all  the 
money  back  again,  and  all  the  costa  I  appealed ;  the  case  come 
OD  before  three  or  four  very  sleepy  gentlemen,  who  had  heard  It  all 
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before  in  the  other  court,  where  they're  lawyers  without  work  ;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  there  they're  called  doctora,  and  in  the 
other  place  delegate!,  if  you  understand  that ;  and  they  very 
dutifully  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  old  gectleman  below.  After 
that  we  went  into  Chancery,  where  we  are  etill,  and  where  I  shall 
always  be.  My  lawyers  have  had  all  my  thousand  pound  loo| 
ago ;  and  what  between  the  estate,  as  they  caD  it,  and  the  costs, 
I'm  here  for  ten  thouaand,  and  shall  atop  here  till  I  die,  mendiag 
flhoea.  Some  gentlemen  have  talked  of  bringing  it  before  parb'a- 
ment,  and  I  dare  say  would  have  done  it,  only  they  hadn't  time 
to  come  to  me,  and  I  ha<in't  power  to  go  to  them ;  and  they 
got  tired  of  my  long  letterB,  and  dropped  the  business.  And  this 
is  God'a  truth,  without  one  word  of  fluppreasion  or  exaggeration, 
as  fifty  people,  both  in  this  place  and  out  of  it,  very  well 
know." 

The  cobbler  paused  to  ascertain  what  effect  his  atory  bad  pro- 
duced upon  Sam ;  but  landing  that  he  had  dropped  aaleep,  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  sighed,  put  it  dowa^  drew  the  beddotha 
over  his  head,  and  went  to  sleep  too. 

Mr,  Pickwick  was  sitting  at  breakfast  alone  next  morning,  SitQ 
being  busily  engaged  in  the  cobbler's  rotira,  polishing  his  ma8ter*B 
shoes  and  brashing  the  black  piiters,  when  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door,  which,  before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  cry  "  Come  in,"  vm 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  head  of  hair  and  a  cotton-Telvet 
cap,  both  of  which  articles  of  dress  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising as  the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Sm  angle. 

"  How  are  you?"  said  that  worthy,  accompanying  the  inquiry 
with  a  score  or  two  of  nods ;  "  I  say,  do  you  eipect  anybody  thii 
morning  1  Three  men — devilish  gentlemanly  fellows — have  heen 
asking  after  you  down  atairs,  and  knocking  at  every  door  on  the 
Hall  flight ;  for  which  they've  been  most  infernally  blown  up  by 
the  coOegians  that  had  the  trouble  of  opening  'em," 

**  Dear  me  !  How  very  foolish  of  them,"  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick, 
rising.  "  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  some  friends  whom  I 
rather  expected  to  see  yesterday." 

"  Friends  of  ymus,"  exclaimed  Smangle,  fieiring  Mr.  Pickwidt 
by  the  hand,  "  Say  no  more.  Curse  me,  they're  friends  of  mine 
from  this  minute,  and  friends  of  Mivins'a  too.  Infernal  pleasut 
gentlemanly  dog,  Mivins,  isn't  he?"  sdd  Smangle,  with  greil 
feeKng. 

'*  I  know  BO  little  of  the  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
hesitating,  "  that  I " 

'*  I  know  you  do,"  interposed  Smangle,  clasping  Mr.  Pickwidt 
by   the    shouldeT.     "You  shall    know   him    better.     You'll  bl 
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ilighted  with  Mm.  That  man,  Sir,"  eaid  Smangle,  with  a 
lemn  couiJt»'tiance,  "  has  comic  powers  that  would  do  honour  to 
mry  Lane  Theatre." 

"  Has  he  indeed  l "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Ah,  by  Jove  he  has  !  "  replied  Smangle.  "  Hear  him  oome 
ie  four  cata  in  the  wheelbarrow — four  difltinct  cafce,  Sir,  I  pledge 
)u  my  honour.  N'ow  you  know  that's  infernal  clever ;  danj'me, 
m  can*t  help  liking  a  man,  when  you  see  these  sort  of  traits 
x>ut  him.  He^8  only  one  fault — that  little  failing  I  mentioned 
»  you,  you  know," 

As  Mr,  Smangle  shook  his  head  in  a  confidential  and  sympathis- 
ig  manner  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  that  he  was 
qpected  to  say  eomething,  so  he  said  "  Ah  1 "  aad  looked  restlessly 
t  the  door. 

"  Ah  !"  echoed  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh.  "He's 
elightful  company,  that  man  is,  Sir=— I  don't  know  better  com- 
Einy  anywhere ;  but  he  has  that  one  drawback.  If  the  ghoet  o{ 
ifi  gran'ifather^  Sir,  was  to  rise  before  him  thia  minute,  he'd  ask 
im  for  the  loan  of  his  acceptance  on  an  eighteenpenny  stamp." 

**  Dear  me  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yea,"  added  Mr  Smangle  ;  "  and  if  he'd  the  power  of  raising 
im  again,  he  would,  in  two  months  and  three  days  from  thia  time, 
>  renew  the  bill !  " 

"These  are  very  remarkable  traita,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick  ;  "but 
'jn  afraid  that  while  we  are  talking  here,  my  friends  may  be  in  a 
tate  of  great  perplexity  at  not  finding  me." 

•'  111  show  'em  the  way,"  said  Smangle,  making  for  the  door. 
Good  day,  I  won't  disturb  you  wbUe  they're  here,  you  know. 
ly-the-bye " 

As  Smangle  pronounced  th**  last  three  words,  he  stopped 
dddenly,  recloeed  the  door  which  he  had  opened,  and,  walking 
[>ftly  back  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  stepped  close  up  to  him  on  tiptoe, 
od  said  in  a  very  soft  whisper— 

•*  You  couldn't  make  it  convenient  to  lend  me  balf-a^jrown  till 
be  latter  end  of  next  week,  could  you  7  " 

Mj.  Pickwick  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling,  but  managing  to 
reserve  his  gravity,  he  drew  forth  the  coin,  and  placed  it  in  Mr. 
•mangle's  palm  ;  upon  which  that  gentleman,  with  many  nods  and 
rinka,  implying  profound  mystery,  disappeared  in  quest  of  the  three 
trangers,  with  whom  he  presently  returned  ;  and  having  coughed 
hrice,  and  nodded  m  many  times,  as  an  aasuraiice  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
bat  be  should  not  forget  to  pay,  he  shook  hands  all  round  in  an 
Qgaging  manner,  and  at  length  took  himself  off. 

'  My  dear  friends,"  said  Mr.   Pickwick,  shsking  hands  alter 
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nately  with  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgraas,  who  wen 
the  three  miters  in  question,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you." 

The  triumTirate  were  much  affected.  Mr,  Tupman  shook  hia 
head  deploriugly  ;  Mr.  Snodgra«g  drew  forth  his  handkerchief  with 
undia^sed  emotion ;  and  Mr.  Winkle  retired  to  the  window,  and 
snifftid  aloud. 

"  Mornin',  genTmX"  said  Sam,  entering  at  the  moment  with 
the  flhoea  and  gaiters  ;  *'  avay  vith  melinchoUy,  as  the  little  boy 
said  ven  hia  school  missis  died.     Velcome  to  the  college,  genTm'a." 

*'Thi8  foolish  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  tapping  Sara  on  the 
head  as  he  knelt  down  to  button  up  his  master's  gaiters — "  This 
foolish  fellow  has  got  himself  arrested,  in  order  to  be  near  me." 

*'  What !  "  exclaimed  the  three  friends. 

"  Yes,  genTm'n,"  said  Sam,  "  I'm  a — stand  steady,  Sir,  if  yoo 
please — I'm  a  pris'ner,  genTm'a  ;  con-fined,  as  the  lady  said." 

"  A  prisoner  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  with  unaccountahle 
vehemeBce. 

"Hallo,  Sir!"  responded  Sam,  looMng  up.  "Wofs  tl» 
matter,  Sir?" 

"I    had   hoped,   Sam,    that nothing,   nothing,"    said  Ml 

WinWe,  precipitately. 

There  was  something  bo  very  abrupt  and  unsettled  in  Mr, 
Winkle's  manner,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  involuntarily  looked  at  hki 
two  friends  for  an  explanation. 

"We  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  answering  this  mute 
appeal  aloud.  "  He  has  been  much  excited  for  two  days  past,  and 
his  whole  demeanour  very  unlike  what  it  usually  is.  We  feared 
there  must  be  something  the  matter,  but  he  resolutely  denies  it." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  colouring  beneath  Mr.  Pickwicfi 
gaze ;  *'  there  is  really  nothing.  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing, 
my  dear  Sir.  It  will  be  neceaeary  for  me  to  leave  town  for  a  short 
time  on  privat-e  buaineas,  and  I  had  hoped  to  have  prevailed  upon 
you  to  allow  Sam  to  accompany  me." 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  more  astonished  than  before. 

"  I  think,"  faultered  Mr,  Winkle,  '*  that  Sam  would  have  hid 
no  objection  to  do  so ;  but  of  course  his  being  a  prisoner  here, 
renders  it  impossible.     So  I  must  go  alone." 

As  Mr.  Winkle  said  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  felt,  with  some 
aatonishmeiit,  that  Sam's  fingers  were  trembling  at  the  gaiters,  asii 
he  were  rather  (mrpriBed  or  startled.  He  looked  up  at  Mr.  Wmkl^ 
too,  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  and  though  the  glance  they 
exchanged  was  instarjtaneous,  they  seemed  to  understand  each  other. 

*'  Do  you  know  anything  of  this,  Sam  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
iharply. 
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,  "No,  I  don't,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  beginning  to  button 
I  frith  extraordinary  aBsiduity. 

*'  Are  you  sure,  Sam?  "  said  Mr,  Pickwick.  ' 

"  Vy,  Sir,"  responded  lilr.  Weller  ;  '*  I'm  sure  so  ftur,  that  I've 
tnever  heerd  any  thin*  on  the  subjet^t  afore  this  moment  If  I 
, makes  any  gnesa  about  it,"  added  Sam,  looking  at  Mr.   Winkle, 

"  I  haven't  got  any  right  to  say  wot  it  is,  'fear  it  should  be  a 

wrong  'un," 
I      "  I  have  no  right  to  make  any  further  enquiry  into  the  private 

affairs  of  a  friend,  however  intimate  a  one,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
'after  a  short  silence ;  " at  present  let  me  merely  say  that  I  do 
I  not  understand   thii  at  aU.     Ther& — we  have  had  quite  enough 
I  of  the  aubject." 
j      Tbu9  expressing  himself^  Mr.  Pickwick  led  the  conversation  to 

different  topics,  and  Mr.  Winkle  gradually  appeared  more  at  ease, 
[though  atHl  very  far  from  being  completely  so.  They  had  all  so  much 
Lto  ooDverse  about,  that  the  morning  very  quickly  passed  away; 
pnd  when  at  three  o'clock  Mr.  Weller  produced  upon  the  little 
dining  table,  a  roast  leg  of  mutton  and  an  enormous  meat  pie, 
irith  sundry  dishes  of  vegetables,  and  pots  of  porter,  which  stood 
bpon  the  chairs  or  the  sofa-bedstead,  or  whefe  they  could  every- 
body felt  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  meal,  notwithstanding  that 
bhe  meat  had  been  purchased  and  dressed,  and  the  pie  made  and 
Wked  at  the  prison  cookery  hard  by. 

I  To  these  succeeded  a  bottle  or  two  of  very  good  wine,  for  which 
^  messenger  was  dispatched  by  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  Horn  Coffee- 
kouse,  in  Doctors*  Commons.  The  bottle  or  two  in<leed,  might 
Pe  more  properly  described  as  a  bottle  or  six,  for  by  the  time 
t  was  drank  and  tea  over,  the  bell  began  to  ring  for  strangers  to 
Hthdraw. 

i  But  if  Mr.  Winkle's  behaviour  had  been  unaccountable  in  the 
kiomiug,  it  became  perfectly  unearthly  and  solemn  when,  under 
llie  influence  of  his  feelings  and  his  share  of  the  bottle  or  six,  he 

tWepared  to  take  leave  of  his  friend.     He  lingered  behind,  until 
Mj.   Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  diaippeAred,  and  then  fer- 
ently  clenched  Mr,  Pickwick's  hand  with  an  expression  of  fate,  in 
rhich  deep  and  mighty  resolve  was  fearinlly  blended  with  the 
|rery  concentrated  essence  of  gloom. 

\  **  Good  night,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  between  his  set 
{eeth. 

I,     "  Bless  you,  my  dear  feDow,"  replied  the  warm-hearted  Mr 
feHckwick,  as  he  returned  the  pressure  of  his  young  friend's  hand. 
I     **  Now  then,"  cried  Mr.  Tupman  from  the  gallery. 
'     •*  Yes,  yea,  directly,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.     "Oood  nights*' 
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"  Gkiod  night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Thero  was  another  good  night,  and  another,  and  half  a  doceo 
more  after  that,  and  atill  Mt.  Winkle  had  fast  hold  of  his  fiieiid'i 
hand,  and  was  looking  into  his  face  with  the  aaine  strange  Et 
proBsion. 

"  Is  anything  the  matteT  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick  at  last,  what 
bis  arm  was  quite  aore  with  shaking. 

"Nothing,"  Baid  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  Well  then,  good  night,"  Baid  Mr.  Pickwick,  attempting  to 
disengage  his  hand. 

"  My  friend,  my  benefactor,  my  honoured  companion,"  murmnned 
Mr.  Winkle,  catching  at  his  wrist.  **  Do  not  judge  me  harsWr; 
do  not,  when  you  hear  that  driven  to  extremity  by  bopelai 
obstacles,  I- — — " 

^'Now  then,"  aaid  Mr,  Tupman,  re-appearing  at  the  do*. 
"Are  you  coming,  or  are  we  to  be  locked  inl" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am  ready,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  And  with  i 
violent  effort  he  tore  hiniBelf  away. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  was  gazing  down  the  passage  after  them  in 
silent  oatonishtnent,  Sam  Weller  appeared  at  the  stair-head,  md 
wMspered  for  one  moment  in  Mr.  WinkJe's  ca,r. 

"Oh  certainly^  depend  upou  me,"  said  that  gentleman  aloud. 

"  Thankee,  Sir.     You  von't  forget,  Sir  ? "  said  Sam. 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Vish  you  luck,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  touching  his  hat  "  I  shooM 
very  much  liked  to  ha*  joined  you.  Sir ;  but  the  goVner  o'  coma 
is  pairamount." 

"It  is  very  much  to  your  credit  that  you  remain  here,"  a^^ 
Mr.  Winkle.  With  these  words  they  disappeared  down  iht 
stairs. 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  going  back  into  li» 
room,  and  eoatiug  himself  at  the  table  in  a  musing  attitudft 
"  What  can  that  young  man  be  going  to  do  ! " 

He  had  sat  ruminating  about  the  matter  for  some  time,  when  ti» 
voice  of  Roker,  the  turnkey,  demanded  whether  he  might  oome  il 

'*  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Pickivick. 

"  I've  brought  you  a  softer  pillow,  Sir,"  said  Roker,  "iatUd 
of  the  temporary  one  you  had  last  night." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Hckwick.  "  WD!  you  take  a  ^^ 
wine  T " 

"  You're  wery  good,  Sir,"  replied  Mr*  Roker,  accepting  ^ 
profiFered  glass.     "  Yours,  Sir." 

"  Thank  you,"  s^d  Mr.  Pickwick, 

*'  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  your   landlord's  wery  bad  bui*^ 
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lir,"  said  Rijker,  settiug  down  the  glass,  and  inspecting  the  lining 
f  hifl  hat  preparatory  to  putting  it  on  again. 

"  What !     The  Chancery  prisoner  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•*  He  won't  be  a  Chancery  prisoner  wery  long,  Sir,"  replied 
Soker,  turning  his  bat  round  so  aa  to  get  the  omker's  name  right 
tide  upwards  ob  he  looked  into  it. 

"  You  make  my  biood  nm  cold,"  %sdd  Mr,  Pickwick,  "  What 
io  you  mean  1 " 

*'  He's  been  consumptive  for  a  long  time  past,"  said  Mr.  Roker, 
'and  he's  t^en  wery  bad  in  the  breath  to-night.  The  doctor 
lid  six  months  ago  that  nothing  but  change  of  air  c-ould  save 
im." 

"  Great  Heaven  !  **  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  has  this  man 
een  slowly  mimlered  by  the  law  for  six  months  j  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Sir,"  replied  Roker,  weighing  the 
Bit  by  the  brims  in  both  hanfis.  **  I  suppose  he'd  have  been  took 
le  same  wherever  he  was.  He  went  int^o  the  infirmary  this  mom- 
ig ;  the  doctor  saya  his  strength  is  to  be  kept  up  as  much  as 
Sssible,  and  the  warden's  sent  him  wine  and  broth  and  that, 
©ro  his  own  house.     It's  not  the  warden's  fault  you  know,  Sir." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily. 

'*rm  afraid  however,"  said  Roker  shaking  his  head,  "that 
.'a  aU  up  with  him ;  I  offered  Neddy  two  sixpcnn'orths  to 
He  upon  it  just  now,  but  he  wouldn't  take  it,  and  quite  right 
Yankee,  Sir.     Good  night,  Sir." 

"Stay,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  earnestly.  "^Tiere  is  this 
ifinnary!" 

I  **  Just  over  where  you  slept,  Sir,"  replied  Roker.  **  I'll  show 
En  if  you  like  to  came."  Mr,  Pickwick  snatched  up  bis  bat 
ritbout  speaking,  and  followed  at  once. 

I  The  turnkey  led  the  way  in  silence,  and  gently  raising  the  latch 
f  the  room-door,  motioned  Mr.  Pickwick  to  enter.  It  was  a  large, 
^re,  desolate  room,  with  a  number  of  stump  bedsteads  made  of 
ron,  on  one  of  which  lay  stretched  the  shadow  of  a  man :  wan, 
nle,  and  ghastly.  His  breathing  was  hard  and  thick,  and  be 
boaned  pfdnfully  as  it  came  and  went.  At  the  bedside  sat  a  short 
Id  man  in  a  cobbler's  apron,  who  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  horn 
^eetadea,  was  reading  from  the  bible  aloud-  It  was  the  fortunate 
^gatee. 

The  sick  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  attendant's  arm,  and 
botioned  him  to  atop.  He  closed  the  book,  and  Laid  it  on  the 
»ed. 

I    "  Open  the  window,"  said  the  sick  man. 
i  He  did  so.     The  noise  of  carriages  and  carta,  the  rattle  of 
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wheels,  the  cries  of  men  and  boyB  ;  all  the  buej  BoundB  of  a  mighty 
multitude  iustmct  with  life  aud  occupation,  blended  Into  one  deep 
murmur,  floated  into  the  room.  Above  the  hoarse  loud  hum  vtne 
from  time  to  time  a  boisteroua  laugh ;  or  a  scrap  of  some  jingling 
song,  shouted  forth  by  one  of  the  giddy  crowd,  would  strike  upon 
the  ear  for  an  instant,  and  thsn  be  lost  amidst  the  roar  of  Toic-ei 
and  the  tramp  of  footsteps — the  breaking  of  the  billows  of  the 
restless  sea  of  life  that  rolled  heavily  on,  without  These  are 
melancholy  sounds  to  a  quiet  listener  at  any  time ;  but  bow 
melancholy  to  the  watcher  by  the  bed  of  death  ! 

"  There  is  no  air  here,"  said  the  sick  man  faintly.  "  The  place 
pollutes  it ;  it  was  fresh  round  about,  when  I  walked  there,  yean 
ago  ;  but  it  growB  hot  and  heavy  in  paesing  theae  walls.  I  caniiot 
breathe  it." 

"  We  have  breathed  it  together,  a  long  time,"  said  the  old  man 
"Come,  oome." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  the  two  spectafcon 
approached  the  bed.  The  sick  man  drew  a  hand  of  his  old  fellow 
prisoner  towards  him,  and  pressing  it  affectionately  between  both 
his  own,  retained  it  in  his  grasp. 

"I  hope,"  he  gasped  after  awhile — so  faintly  that  they  bent 
their  ears  close  over  the  bed  to  catch  the  half- formed  sounds  his 
cold  blue  lips  gave  vent  to — " I  hope  my  mercifuil  Judge  will  bear 
in  mind  my  heavy  punishment  on  earth.  Twenty  years,  my  friend, 
twenty  years  in  this  hideous  grave.  My  heart  broke  when  my 
child  died,  and  I  could  not  even  kiss  him  in  his  little  coffin.  My 
loneliness  since  then,  in  all  thia  noise  and  riot,  has  been  veiy 
dreadiid-  May  God  forgive  me !  He  has  seen  my  solitary, 
lingering  death." 

He  folded  his  hands,  and  murmuring  something  more  th^ 
coidd  not  hear,  fell  into  a  sleep — only  a  sleep  at  first,  for  they 
saw  him  smile. 

They  whispered  together  for  a  little  time,  and  the  turnkey 
itooping  over  the  pillow,  drew  hastily  back.  **He  has  got  hi 
discharge,  by  G — ^! "  said  the  man. 

He^Jmti.  But  he  had  grown jgjike  death  in  life,  that  they 
knew  not  when  he  died. 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 

DEfiCRTFnVJS  07  AN  AFFECTDTG  DfTBEVIEW  BBTWEEW  MR. 
SAMUEI.  WELLEB  AND  A  FAMILY  PAETY.  ME.  PICKWICK 
MAKES  A  TOUR  OF  THE  DIMIBrUTrVK  WORLD  HE  INHABITS, 
AND  RESOLVES  TO  MIX  WITH  IT  IS  FTTTTTBE  AS  LITTLE  AS 
POSSIBLa. 

A  FEW  morningB  after  hia  incarceration,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller, 
having  arranged  hie  master's  room  with  all  possible  care^  and  seen 
imn  comfortably  seated  over  hia  books  and  papers,  withdrew  to 
employ  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  to  come,  as  he  best  could.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  and  it  occurred  to  Sam  that  a  pint  of  porter 
in  the  open  air  would  lighten  im  next  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  as 
well  as  any  little  amuHement  in  whicli  he  could  indolge. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  betook  hLmeelf  to  the  tap, 
and  having  purchased  the  beer,  and  obtained  moreover,  the  day- 
but-one-before-yesterday'a  paper,  he  repaired  to  the  skittle  grotind, 
and  seating  himBelf  on  a  bench,  proceeded  to  ei^'oy  himself  in  a 
very  sedate  and  methodical  manner. 

First  of  all,  he  took  a  refreshing  draught  of  the  beer,  and  then 
he  looked  up  at  a  window,  and  bestowed  a  Platonic  wink  on  a 
yoimg  lady  who  was  peeling  potatoes  thereat.  Then  he  opened 
the  paper,  and  folded  it  so  as  to  get  the  police  reports  outwarda ; 
and  this  being  a  vexatious  and  difficult  thing  to  do  when  there  a 
any  wind  stirring,  he  took  another  draught  of  the  beer  when  he 
had  accomplished  it.  Then  he  read  two  lines  of  the  paper,  and 
stopped  sliort  to  look  at  a  couple  of  men  who  were  tinishing  a 
gMne  at  rackets,  which,  being  concluded,  he  cried  out  "wery 
good"  in  an  approving  manner,  and  looked  round  upon  the 
spectators,  to  ascertain  whether  their  sentiments  coincided  with 
hifl  own.  This  involved  the  necessity  of  looking  up  at  the 
windows  also ;  and  as  the  young  lady  was  still  there,  it  was  an 
act  of  common  politeness  to  wink  again,  and  to  drink  to  her  good 
health  in  dumb  show,  in  another  draught  of  the  beer,  which  Saro 
did  I  and  having  frowned  hideously  upon  a  small  boy  who  had 
noted  this  latter  proceeding  with  open  eyes,  he  threw  one  leg  over 
the  other,  and,  holding  the  newspaper  in  both  hands,  began  to 
read  in  real  earnest. 

He  had  hardly  composed  himself  into  the  needful  state  of 
abstraction,  when  he  thought  he  heard  his  own  name  proclaimed 
in  some  distant  passa^.     Nor  was  be  austaken^  for  it  qiiicldy 
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passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,,  and  in  a  few  seconds  tlie  air  teemed 
with  ahouts  of  "  Weller." 

"  Here ! "  roared  Sam,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  **  Wof s  the 
matter  1  Who  wants  him?  Haa  an  express  come  to  say  that 
hifl  country-hoiiae  ia  afire  1 " 

"Somebody  wants  you  in  the  hall,"  said  a  man  who  wai 
standing  by. 

"Just  mind  that  'ere  paper  and  the  pot,  old  feller,  will  yout" 
said  Sam.  "  I'm  a  comin'.  Blessed,  if  they  wm  a  callin'  me  ta 
the  bar,  they  couldn't  make  more  noise  about  it." 

Accompanying  these  words  with  a  gentle  rap  on  the  head  of 
the  young  gentleman  before  noticed,  who,  unconscious  of  his  cloee 
vicinity  to  the  person  in  request,  was  screaming  "  Weller "  with 
all  his  might,  Sam  hEtatened  across  the  ground,  and  ran  up  tk 
atepa  into  the  hall.  Here,  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  wsi 
his  beloved  father  sitting  on  a  bottom  stair,  with  his  hat  in  hii 
hand,  shouting  out  "Weller"  in  his  very  loudest  tone,  at  hal^ 
minute  intervals, 

"  Wot  are  you  a  roarin'  at  1 "  said  Sam  impetuouBly,  when  the 
old  gentleman  had  diHcharged  himself  of  another  shout ;  "  makio' 
yourself  so  precious  hot  that  you  looks  like  a  aggrawated  gla» 
blower.     Wot'a  the  matter  1 " 

'*  Aha ! "  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  begun  to  be  afeerf 
that  you'd  gone  for  a  walk  round  the  Regency  Park,  Sammy." 

**  Oome/'  said  Sam^  "  none  o'  them  taunts  agin  the  wictim  o* 
avarice,  and  come  off  that  'ere  step.  Wot  are  you  a  eettin'  down 
there  for  ?     I  don't  live  there." 

"  I've  got  siteh  a  game  for  you,  Sammy/'  said  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  rising. 

"Stop  a  minit,"  aaid  Sam,  "you're  idl  vite  behind." 

"That's  right,  Sammy,  rah  it  oflF,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  as  his  Bon 
dusted  him.  "  It  might  look  personal  here,  if  vua  valked  ahoat 
vith  any  vifcevaah  on  vun'a  clothes,  eh^  Sammy  ? " 

As  Mr.  Weller  exhibited  in  thia  place  unequivocal  sympt^MM 
of  an  approaching  fit  of  chuckling,  Sam  interposed  to  stop  it 

"Keep  quiet,  do,"  said  Sam,  "there  never  voa  such  a  old 
picter-card  bora.     Vot  are  you  bustin'  vith,  now  t " 

"  Sammy,"  said  Mr,  Weller,  wiping  his  forehead,  "I'm  afeerd  tlutf 
vun  o'  these  days  I  ahaO  laugh  myself  into  a  appleplexy,  my  boy* 

"  Yell,  then,  wot  do  you  do  it  for  1 "  said  Sam.  "  Now,  th«» 
wot  have  you  got  to  say  1 " 

"  Who  do  you  think  's  come  here  vith  me,  Samivel  ^ "  said  5lf 
Weller,  drawing  back  a  pace  or  two,  pursing  up  hia  mouth,  tod 
extending  hia  eye-bTow*. 
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-PeUr'  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  shook  bis  bead,  and  hia  red  cheeks  expanded  with 
the  laughter  that  waa  endeavouring  to  find  a  vent. 
\      "  Mottled-faced  man,  pYaps  1 "  BUggested  Sam. 

Again  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head. 
»      "  Who  then  1 "  asked  Sam. 

"Your  motheT-in-Iaw,"  said  Mr.  Weller;  and  it  was  lucky  he 
'did  Bay  it,  or  his  cheeks  muBt  inevitably  have  cracked  from  their 
.most  unnatural  diBtension. 

"Your  mother-in-law,  Sammy,"  eaid  Mr.  WeUer,  "aud  the 
} red-nosed  man,  my  boy ;  and  the  red-nosed  man.  Ho  !  ho ! 
iho ! " 

With  this,  Mr.  Weller  launched  into  convulsions  of  laughter, 
J  while  Sam  regarded  Mm  with  a  broad  grin  gradually  overspreading 
his  whole  countenance. 

"  They've  come  to  have  a  little  serous  talk  vith  you,  Samivel," 
iaid  Mr.  WeOer,  wiping  his  eyes.  "  Don't  let  out  no  thin'  about 
the  unnat'rai  creditor,  Sammy." 

I"  Wot,  don*t  they  know  who  it  isl"  enquired  Sam. 
*'  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  replied  his  father, 
*'  Vere  are  they  1 "  said  Sam,  reciprocating  all  the  old  gentle- 
Oman's  grins. 

"In  the  snuggery,"  rejoined  Mr,  WeUer,  "Catch  the  red- 
nosed  man  a  goin'  any  vere  but  vere  the  liquors  is;  not  he, 
[Samivel— not  ha  Ve'd  a  wery  pleasant  ride  along  the  road  from 
I  the  Markia  this  mornin',  Sammy,"  said  Mr,  Weller,  when  he  felt 
MmLself  equal  to  the  task  of  speaking  in  an  articulate  manner. 
"  I  drove  the  old  piebald  in  that  'ere  little  shay-cart  as  belonged 
to  yovir  mother-in-law's  first  wenter,  into  vich  a  harm-cheer  vos 
^lifted  for  the  Shepherd ;  and  Tm  blest,"  said  Mr,  Weller,  with  a 
jlook  of  deep  scorn — "I*m  blest  if  they  didn't  bring  a  portable 
[flight  o'  steps  out  into  the  road  a  front  o'  our  door,  for  him  to  get 
up  by," 

"  You  don't  mean  that  1 "  said  Sam. 

"  I  do  mean  that,  Sammy,"  replied  his  father,  "  and  1  vish 
you  could  ha'  seen  how  tight  he  held  on  by  the  sides  ven  he  did 
get  up,  aa  if  he  woe  afeerd  o'  being  precipit4iyted  down  full  six 
foot,  and  dashed  into  a  million  hatoms.  He  tumbled  in  at  last, 
bowever,  and  avay  ve  vent ;  and  I  rayther  think — I  aay  I  myther 
^ink,  Samivel — that  he  found  hia-self  a  little  jolted  ven  ve  turned 
^e  comers." 

"  Wot,  I  s'pose  you  happened  to  drive  up  agin  a  post  or  two  1 " 
laid  Sam. 

**  I'm  afeerd,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  rapture  of  winks — "  Vm 
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afeerd  I  took  vun  or  two  on  'em,  Sammy ;  he  wos  a  flyin'  otrt  o' 
the  harm-cheer  all  the  vaj." 

Here  the  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side,  a&d 
was  eeized  with  a  hoaree  intenial  rumbliug,  accompaniAd  with  a 
yioleat  awelliag  of  the  countenance,  and  a  sudden  increase  in  tbe 
brea(ith  of  all  his  feature* — symptoma  which  alarmed  his  son  not 
a  little, 

"  Don't  be  frighteaed,  Sammy — don't  be  frightened,"  Bud  the 
old  gentleman,  when,  by  dint  of  much  stniggling,  and  varioiH 
conTulaive  etampa  upon  the  ground  he  had  recovered  his  voia. 
"It's  only  a  kind  o'  quiet  laugh  as  I'm  a  tryin'  to  oam, 
Sammy.'* 

•*  Veil,  if  tlnat's  wot  it  is,"  said  Sam,  "  you'd  better  not  try  to 
come  it  agin.     You'll  find  it  rayther  a  dangerous  invention." 

'*  Don't  you  like  it,  Sammy  ? "  enquired  the  old  gentleman. 

"IJot  at  aU,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Veil,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  tears  still  running  down  hii 
cheeks,  "it  'ud  ha'  been  a  wery  great  accommodation  to  me  if  I 
coidd  ha'  done  it,  and  'ud  ha*  saved  a  good  many  vords  atwe«D 
your  mother-in-law  and  me,  sometimes ;  but  I'm  afeerd  you'rt 
right,  Sammy :  it's  too  much  in  the  applepleiy  line — a  deal  too 
much,  Samivel." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  anuggey, 
into  which  Sam^^ — ^pauaing  for  an  instant  to  look  over  his  shonldai 
and  cast  a  sly  leer  at  his  respected  progenitor,  who  was  atill 
giggling  behind — at  once  led  the  way, 

"  Mother4n4aw,"  said  Sam,  politely  saluting  the  lady,  "wwj 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  here  wisit.     Shepherd,  howairyoo?* 

"  Oh,  Samuefl  "  said  Mrs.  Weller.     "  This  is  dreadful" 

"Kot  a  bit  on  it,  mum,"  replied  Sam.     "Is  it,  Shepherd  1" 

Mr.  Stiggina  raised  his  hands,  and  turned  up  his  eyes,  till  th« 
whites — or  rather  the  yellows — were  alone  visible,  bat  made  no 
reply  in  words. 

"Is  this  here  genlm'n  troubled  vith  any  painful  oomplaintr 
said  Sam,  looking  to  his  mother-in-law  for  explanation. 

"  The  good  man  is  grieved  to  see  you  here,  Sanauel,"  replirf 
Mrs.  Weller. 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  ItT'  said  Sam.  "I  wos  afeerd,  from  hii 
maiiner,  that  he  mig-ht  ha'  forgotten  to  take  pepper  vith  that  'ett 
kst  cowcumber  he  eat  Set  down,  Sir ;  ve  make  no  extra  charge 
for  the  settin'  down,  as  the  king  remarked  ven  he  bloVd  up  to 
ministers." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Stiggina,  ostentatiously,  **  I  fear  jot 
are  not  softened  lay  mpriaonment.'' 
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j  "  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  replied  Sara,  **  wot  woe  yon  gradously 
l^ease  to  bobeerve  I " 

L**  I  apprehend,  young  man,  that  your  nature  iB  no  softer  fiw 
t  chastuning,"  Boid  Mr.  Sti^ins,  in  a  loud  voice. 
I     "  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  you're  vrery  kind  to  say  so.     I  hop©  my 
Siatur  is  ttat  a  soft  vxin,  Sir.     Wery  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
food  opinion,  Sir.^' 

At    this    point   of   the   conversation,    a    sound,    indecorously 

tpproaching  to  a  laugh,  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  chair  in 

lich  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  waa  seated,  upon  which  Mrs.  Weller, 

a  hasty  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

iDBidered  it  her  bounden  duty  to  become  gradually  hysterical. 

"Weller,"  said  Mrs.  W.  (the  old  gentleman  was  seated  in  a 
►mer)  ;  "Weller  !  come  forth." 

I'    **  Wery  much  obleeged  to  you,  my  dear,''  replied  Mr.  Weller ; 
^but  Fm  quite  comfortable  vere  I  am." 
I    Upon  this,  Mrs.  WeUer  burst  into  tears. 
I     "  Wot's  gone  wrong,  mum  1 "  said  Sam, 

I  "  Oh,  Samuel ! "  replied  Mra.  Weller  ;  '*  your  father  makes  me 
patched.     Will  nothiiig  do  him  good  1 " 

f  "  Do  you  hear  this  here  f "  said  Sam,  "  Lady  vanta  to  know 
IBther  nothin'  'uU  do  you  good." 

'*  Wery  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  Weller  for  her  po-lite  enquiries, 
ly,"  replied  the  old   gientleman.     "I    think   a   pipe   vould 
efit  me  a  good  deal     Could  I  be  accommodated,  Sammy  1 " 
Here  Mrs,  Weller  let  fall  some  more  tears,  and  Mr.  Stiggins 

led. 
**  Hallo!     Here's  this  unforfnate  genlm'n  took  ill  agin,"  said 
Ibm,  looking  round.     "  Vere  do  you  feel  it  now,  Sir ! " 
I     "In  the  same  place,  young  man,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stiggina :   " in 
|ie  same  place." 

L"  Vere  may  that  be,  Sir  ? "  enquired  Sam,  with  great  outward 
plicity. 

*'  In  the  buzzim,  young  man,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  placing  his 
iDbrella  on  his  waistcoat, 

1  At  this  affecting  reply,  Mrs.  Weller  being  wholly  unable  to 
Bppreas  her  feelings,  sobbed  aloud,  and  stated  her  conTiction  that 
he  red-nosed  man  was  a  saint;  whereupon  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 
fentured  to  suggest,  in  an  undertone,  that  he  must  be  the  repre- 
sntative  of  the  united  parishes  of  Saint  Simon  Without  and 
iint  Walker  Within. 

**  I'm  afeerd,  mum,"  said  Sam,  "  that  this  here  genlm'n,  vitb 
le  tvist  in  hja  countenance,  feels  rayther  thirsty,  vith  the  melan* 
loly  spectacle  afore  him.     Is  it  the  case,  mum  ?" 
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The  worthy  lady  looked  at  Mr.  Stiggins  for  a  reply,  and  thiii 
gentlenaaiiH,  with  many  roOiuga  of  the  eye,  clenched  his  throat  with 
his  right  baud,  and  mimicked  the  act  of  awaUowing,  to  Ultimate 
that  he  was  athirst. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Samuel,  that  hie  feelings  have  made  liim  m, 
indeed,"  said  Mrst  Weller,  mournfully. 

"  Wot's  your  UBuaJ  tap.  Sir?"  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend  !  "  replied  Mr.  Stiggina,  "  all  tape 
Ib  yanitiea." 

"  Too  tnie ;  too  true,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Weller,  murmuring  i 
groan  and  shaking  her  head  aaaentingly, 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  I  desnaay  they  miay  be,  Sir ;  but  vich  b 
your  partickler  wanity.  Vich  waaity  do  you  like  the  flayour  on 
beat,  Sirl" 

"  Oh,  ray  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggina,  "  I  despiae 
them  all  If,"  said  Mr.  Stiggina,  *'  if  there  is  any  one  of  tbem 
lesa  odious  than  another,  it  is  the  liquor  called  rum — warm,  my 
dear  young  friend,  with  three  lumps  of  sugar  to  the  tumbler." 

"Wery  sorry  to  say,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  "tiiat  they  don't  allow 
that  partickler  wanity  to  be  sold  in  thia  here  establishmeut." 

"  Oh,  the  hardness  of  heart  of  these  inyeterate  men  ! "  ej»e9 
lated  Mr.  Stiggina.  "  Oh,  the  accuraed  cruelty  of  these  inhuman 
persecutors  I " 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Stiggina  again  cast  up  his  eyes,  and 
rapped  hia  breast  with  his  umbrella ;  and  it  lb  but  justice  to  the 
reverend  gentlemao  to  say,  that  his  indignation  appeared  very  real 
and  unfeigned  iudeed. 

After  Mrs.  Weller  and  the  red-nosed  gentleman  had  commented 
on  this  inhuman  usage  in  a  yery  forcible  manner,  and  vented  i 
yariety  of  pious  and  holy  execrations  against  its  authors,  the  latter 
recommended  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  warmed  with  a  little  watex, 
spice,  and  sugar,  as  being  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  aayouring 
leas  of  vanity  than  mauy  other  compounds.  It  was  accordiuglj 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  and  pending  its  preparation  the  red-noeeii 
man  nnd  Mrs.  WeUer  looked  at  the  elder  W.  and  groaned. 

"Veil,  Sammy,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  I  hope  you'll  find  70V 
spirits  rose  by  thia  here  lively  wisit,  Wery  cheerful  and  improna" 
conwersation,  ain't  it,  Sammy  1 " 

"YouVe  a  reprobate,"  replied  Sam;  '*nnd  I  desire  you  ▼on'^ 
addreaa  no  more  o*  them  ungraceful  remarks  to  me. " 

So  far  from  being  edified  by  this  very  proper  reply,  the  elda 
Mr.  Weller  at  once  relapsed  into  a  hroad  grin  :  and  this  ineiorniJ' 
conduct  causing  the  lady  and  Mr.  Stiggina  to  close  their  eyes  iM 
rodf  ♦;hemaehe8  to  and  fro  on  their  chairs,  in  a  troubled  maaaeti 
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he  furthermore  indulged  in  several  acta  of  pantomime  iodicatiTe  of 
a  desire  to  pummel  and  wring  the  nose  of  the  aforesaid  Stiggins, 
the  performance  of  which  appeared  to  afford  him  great  mental 
relief.  The  old  gentleman  rery  narrowly  escaped  detection  in  one 
;  instance  ;  for  Mr.  Stiggins  happening  to  give  a  start  on  the  arrival 
of  the  negoB,  brought  his  head  in  smart  contact  with  the  clenched 
fiat  with  which  Mr.  Weller  had  been  describing  imagiuary  fireworks 
in  the  air,  within  two  inches  of  his  ear  for  some  minutes  previous. 
"  Wot  are  you  a  reachin'  out  your  hand  for  the  tumbler  in  that 
'ere  sawage  vay  for  T "  said  Sam,  with  great  promptitude.  ^'  Don't 
you  see  you've  hit  the  gen'lm'n  ? " 

*'  I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  some  degree 
abashed  by  the  very  unexpected  occtirrence  of  the  incident 

"  Try  an  invard  applit^tion,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  as  the  red-nosed 
gentleman  rubbed  his  head  with  a  rueful  visage.  *'  Wot  do  you 
think  o*  that  for  a  go  o'  wanity  varm,  Sir  1 " 

Mr.  Stiggius  ma<ie  no  verbal  answer,  but  his  manner  was  ex- 
pressive. He  tasted  the  contents  of  the  glass  which  Sam  had 
placed  in  his  hand,  put  his  umbrella  on  the  floor,  and  tasted  it 
again,  passing  his  hand  placidly  across  his  stomach  twice  or  thrice  ; 
lie  then  drank  the  whole  at  a  breath,  and  smacking  his  lips,  held 
out  the  tumbler  for  more. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Weller  behind-hand  in  doing  justice  to  the  com- 
position. The  good  lady  b^jan  by  protesting  that  she  couldn't 
touch  a  drop^then  took  a  small  drop — then  a  large  drop-^nand 
then  a  great  many  drops ;  and  her  feelings  being  of  the  nature  of 
those  sulatances  which  are  powerfully  affected  by  the  application 
of  strong  waters,  she  dropped  a  tear  with  every  drop  of  negus,  and 
10  got  on  melting  the  feelLags  down,  until  at  length  she  had  arrived 
it  a  very  pathetic  and  decent  pitch  of  misery. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  observed  these  signs  and  tokens  with 
fkanj  manifestations  of  disgust,  and  when,  after  a  second  jug  of 
he  same,  Mr.  Stiggins  began  to  sigh  in  a  dismal  manner,  he 
Aoinly  evinced  his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceedings  by 
luiidry  incoherent  ramblings  of  speech,  among  which  frequent 
gry  repetitions  of  the  word  "  gammon  "  were  alone  distinguish 
ible  to  the  ear. 

*•  111  teU  you  wot  it  is,  Samivel,  my  boy,"  whispered  the  old 
^Dtleman  into  his  son's  ear,  after  a  long  and  steadfast  contem- 
pt! on  of  his  lady  and  Mr.  Stiggins ;  "I  think  there  must  be 
imethin'  wrong  in  your  mother-in-law'e  inside,  as  veil  as  in  that 
the  red-nosed  man." 

••  Wot  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Sam. 

"  I  mean  this  here,  Sammy,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  that 
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wot  they  drink  don't  seem  no  Dourishmetit  to  'em ;  it  all  turns  to 
varm  vater  at  vunue,  and  come*  a'  pourin'  out  o'  their  eyea.  'Feud 
upon  it,  Sammy,  it's  a  constitootional  infirmity," 

Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  scientific  opintun  with  many  con* 
finnatory  frownB  and  aoda,  which  Mrs.  Weller  remarking,  and 
concluding  that  they  bore  some  disparaging  reference  either  to 
herself  or  to  Mr.  Stiggins,  or  to  both,  was  od  the  point  of  be- 
coming infiuitely  worse,  when  Mr.  Stiggine,  getting  on  hia  legs 
as  well  as  he  could,  proceeded  to  deliver  an  ediiying  discourBe  (tx 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  but  more  eapecially  of  Mr.  Samuel, 
whom  he  adjured,  in  moving  terms,  to  be  upon  his  guard  in  thai 
iink  of  iniquity  into  which  he  waa  castj  to  abstain  from  ill 
hypocrisy  and  pride  of  heart ;  and  to  take  in  aU  thmgs  exact 
pattern  and  copy  by  him  (Stiggins),  in  which  raise  he  mighi 
calculate  on  arriving  eooner  or  later  at  the  comfortable  conclusioo, 
that,  like  him,  he  was  a  most  estimable  and  blamele^^s  character, 
and  that  all  his  acquaintance  and  friends  were  hopelewsly  abandoned 
and  profiigHte  wretches ;  which  consideration,  he  said,  could  not 
but  afford  him  the  liveliest  satis&ction. 

He  farthermore  conjured  him  to  avoid,  above  all  things,  tbe 
vice  of  intoxication,  which  he  likened  unto  the  filthy  hahite  o( 
■wine,  and  to  those  poiflonous  and  balefiil  drugs  which  being 
chewed  in  the  mouth  are  said  to  filch  away  the  memory.  At 
thia  point  of  hia  discourse  the  reverend  and  red-nosed  gentlenius 
became  singularly  incoherent,  and  staggering  to  and  fro  in  the 
excitement  of  his  eloquence,  was  fain  to  catch  at  the  back  of  i 
chair  to  preserve  his  perpendicular. 

Mr.  Stiggins  did  not  desire  hie  hearers  to  be  upon  their  gaaiA 
against  those  false  prophets  and  wretched  mockers  of  rehgion,  wbo, 
without  Benae  to  expound  its  first  doctrines,  or  hearts  to  feel  ie 
first  principles,  are  more  dangerona  memlters  of  society  than  lii* 
common  criminal ;  imposing  as  thej  necesssarilj  do  upon  thf 
weakest  and  worst  informed  natures,  casting  scorn  and  contempt 
on  what  should  be  held  moat  sacred,  and  bringing  into  paiti»l 
disrepute  large  bodies  of  virtuous  and  well-conducted  persons  d 
many  escelleDt  sects  and  persnaaions ;  but  as  he  leant  over  the 
back  of  the  chair  for  a  cousiderable  time,  and  closing  one  ejt, 
winked  a  good  deal  with  the  other,  it  is  presumed  that  he  thougbl 
it  all,  but  kept  it  to  himself. 

During  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  Mrs.  Weller  sobbed  id 
wept  at  the  end  of  the  paragraphs,  while  Sam,  sitting  crosa-legp^ 
on  a  chair  and  resting  his  arras  on  the  top -rail,  regarded  thJ 
ipeaker  with  great  suavity  and  blandness  of  demeanour,  oo» 
flionally  beBtowing  a  \ook  of  recogDition  on   the   old  gentleott 
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who  was  delighted  at  the  beginning,  and  went  to  sleep  alwul 
half-way. 

"Brayvo!  wery  pretty!'*  said  Sam,  when  the  red-ooaed  mio 
having  finished,  pulled  his  worn  glovea  ou,  thereby  thrusting  hii 
gngers  through  the  broken  tope  tilt  the  knuckles  were  diflcloetd 
to  view— "Wery  pretty." 

"I  hope  it  may  do  you  good,  Samuel,"  said  Mra,  WellB 
Bolemnly. 

*'  I  think  it  vill,  mum,"  replied  Sam, 

"  I  wiah  I  couJd  hope  that  it  would  do  your  father  good,"  vai 
Mra.  Weller. 

"  Thankee,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  Benior.  **  How  do  yn 
find  yourself  arter  it,  my  love  V 

"Scoffer!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  WeDer. 

"  Beoighted  man  ! "  said  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggini. 

"If  I  don't  get  no  better  light  than  that  'ere  moonahinerf 
your*ii,  my  vorthy  creetur,"  paid  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  "it's  way 
likely  aa  I  ehail  continey  to  \>e  a  night  coach  till  I'm  took  off  tie 
road  altogether.  Now,  Mia.  We,  if  the  piebald  stands  at  livert 
much  longer^  he'll  stand  at  nothin'  as  we  go  back,  and  p'raps  thil 
*ere  harm  cheer  nil  be  tipped  over  into  some  hedge  or  aootbtr, 
vith  the  shepherd  in  it," 

At  this  auppoBitioii  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins,  in  evident  ««• 
Bternation,  gathered  up  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  proptised  w 
immediate  departure,  to  which  Mra.  Weller  assented.  Sam  walbJ 
with  them  to  the  lodge-gate,  and  took  a  dutiful  leave, 

"  A-do,  Saiiiivel,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 

"  Wot's  a-do  ?"  enquired  Sam. 

"  Veil,  good  bye,  then/'  saifl  the  old  gentleman. 

"Oh,  that's  wot  you're  a'  aimiu'  at,  is  itV  said  Sam.  "Geo* 
bye,  old  double- vicket." 

"Saminy,'*  whispered  Mr,  Weller,  looking  cautiomly  ronod; 
*'my  duty  to  your  gov'ner,  and  tell  him  if  he  thinks  better  o'  th* 
here  bis'ness,  to  com-moonicate  vith  me.  Me  and  a  cab'net-mnlw 
has  dewiBed  a  plan  for  gettin'  him  out.  A  pianner.  Samivel— ♦ 
pianner!"  said  Mr.  Weller,  Htriki^ug  his  son  ou  the  chest  with  tbi 
back  of  his  hand,  and  falling  back  a  atep  or  two. 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  T'  said  Sam. 

"  A  pianner  forty,  Samivel,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  Btill  nww 
mysterious  manner,  "  as  he  can  have  on  hire ;  viin  aa  von't  plif» 
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"And  wot  'ud  be  the  good  o'  that  1"  said  Sam. 
"Let  him  aend  to  my  friend,  the  cab'net- maker,  to  fetd(  H 
back,  Sammy,"  Tftpliied  Mr.  Weller.     "  Are  you  avake,  now  T" 
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"  No,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"  There  ain't  no  vnrkH  id  it,"  whispered  his  father.  "  It  'nil 
lold  him  easy,  vith  his  hat  and  shoes  on  ;  aud  breathe  through  the 
^gs,  vich  his  holier.  Have  a  passage  ready  taken  for  'Merriker. 
the  'Menikin'  gov'ment  vill  never  give  him  up,  ven  vunce  they 
RndB  as  he's  got  money  to  spend^  Sammy.  Let  the  gov'ner  stop 
khere  tOl  Mrs.  Bardell's  dead,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  himg, 
rich  last  ewent  I  think  is  the  most  likely  to  happen  first,  Sammy ; 
jtod  theu  let  him  coiae  back  and  write  a  book  atiout  the  'Merrikius 
p8*ll  pay  all  his  expenses  aud  more,  if  he  blows  'em  up  enough." 
!  Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  hurried  abstract  of  his  plot  with 
treat  vehemence  of  whisper,  and  then,  as  if  fearful  of  weakening 
me  effect  of  the  tremeadous  communication  hy  any  further  dialogue, 
l^ve  the  coachman's  salute,  and  vanished. 

Sam  had  soarcely  recovered  his  usual  composnre  of  countenance, 
^■hich  had  been  greatly  disturhed  hy  the  secret  commnnication  of 
lis  respected  relative,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  accosted  him. 

**  Sam,"  said  that  g-eutleman. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  WeOer. 
.    "  I  am  goiDg  for  a  walk  round  the  prison,  and  I  wish  you  to 
Utend  me.     I  see  a  prisoner  we  know  coming  this  way,  Sam," 
Eud  Mr,  Pickwick,  smiling. 

'  "Vich,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller;  "the  gen'l'm'n  vith  the 
Lead  o'  hair,  or  the  intere.'stin*  captive  in  the  stockin'sV 

**  Neither,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick  "  He  is  an  older  friend  of 
^ours,  Sam," 

I      '*0'  mine,  Sir?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller. 

).  *'You  recollect  the  gentleman  very  well,  I  dare  say,  Sam," 
feplied  Mr.  Pickwick,  '*  or  else  you  are  more  unmindful  of  your 
ild  acquaintances  than  I  think  you  are.     Hush  !  not  a  word,  Sam 

not  a  syllable.     Here  be  is," 

As   Mr.  I'ickwick  spoke,  Jingle  walked  up.     He  looked  lew 

liserablc  than  before,  Iseing  clad  in  a  half-worn  suit  of  clothes, 

hicb,  with  Mr.  Pickwick's  assistance,  had  been  released  from  the 

.wnbroker's.     He  wore  clean  linen  too,  and  had  had  his  hair  cut 

e  was  very  pale  and  thin,  however ;  and  as  he  crept  slowly  up, 

leaning  on  a  stick,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  suffered  severely 

from  illness  and  want,  and  was  stCl  very  weak.     He  took  off  his 

lukt  as  Mr.  Pickwick  saluted  him,  and  seemed  much  humbled  and 

ybaahed  at  sight  of  Sam  Weller. 

I  Following  close  at  his  heels,  came  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  in  the 
,talogue  of  whose  vices,  want  of  faith  and  attachment  to  his 
iinpanion  could,  at  all  events,  find  no  place.     He  was  still  ragged 

,d  squalid,  but  his  face  was  not  quite  so  hollow  as  on  his  first 
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meeting  with  Mr.  Pickwick  a  few  days  before.  As  he  took  off  hii 
hat  to  our  beneTolent  old  friend,  he  murmured  Bome  broken  ex- 
preHBioQS  of  gratitude,  and  muttered  s^omething  about  having  been 
saved  from  starving. 

'•  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  impatiently  interrupting  him, 
"you  can  follow  with  Sara.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Jin^ 
Can  you  walk  without  his  arm  /" 

"Certainly,  Sir— all  ready ^not  too  fast — ^lega  fihaky — )mA 
queer — round  and  round — earthquaky  aort  of  feeling — ^very." 

"  Here,  give  me  your  arm,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Jingle  ;  "won't  indeed — rather  not" 

"  Nonsense, "  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  lean  upon  me,  I  desire,  Sir." 

Seeing  that  he  was  confused  and  agitated,  and  unoertaia  what 
to  do,  Mr,  Pickwick  cut  the  matter  short  by  drawing  the  invalided 
Btroller^B  arm  through  his,  and  leading  him  away  without  saying 
another  word  about  it. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Samnri 
WeUer  had  exhibited  an  eipreaaion  of  the  moat  overwhelmiuif 
absorbing  astonifihment  that  the  imagination  can  pourtray. 
looking  from  Job  to  Jingle,  and  from  Jingle  to  Job  in  prof< 
silence,  he  aoftly  ejaculated  the  words,  "  Veil,  I  am  damn'd '.' 
which  he  repeated  at  least  a  score  of  times,  after  which  eiertioi  i|i 
he  appeared  wholly  bereft  of  speech,  Mid  again  cast  his  eyes,  fiirt  M 
upon  the  one  and  then  upon  the  other,  in  mute  perplexity  iUi  ^ 
bewilderment. 

"  Now,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  back. 

"  Pm  a  comin'.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  mechanically  foUowiail 
his  master ;  and  still  he  lifted  not  his  eyes  from  Mi,  Job  TrotteJ. 
who  walked  at  bia  side  in  sOenee. 

Job  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  some  time,  and  Sut 
with  his,  glued  to  Job's  countenance,  ran  up  against  the  peopk 
who  were  walking  about,  and  fell  over  Kttle  children,  and  atmnblftl 
against  steps  and  raiEngs,  without  appearing  at  all  sensible  (rf  % 
until  Job,  looking  stealthily  up,  said— 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller l" 

"It  is  himl"  exclaimed  Sam;  and  having  established  JoVi 
identity  beyond  all  doubt,  he  smote  his  1^,  and  vented  his  ftelinp 
in  a  long  shrill  whistla 

**  Things  has  altered  with  me,  Sir,"  said  Job. 

"I  should  think  they  had,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  surrejiJI 
his  companion's  rags  with  undisguised  wonder.  **  This  is  raytbff 
a  change  for  the  worse,  Mr.  Trotter,  as  the  gen'l'm'n  said  na  ^ 
got  two  doubtful  fihillin's  and  fiizpenn*orth  o'  pocket- pieces  ftr* 
good  half-crown." 
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"It  iB  indeed,"  replied  Job,  shaking  his  head.  "There  is  no 
deception  now,  Mr.  Weller.  Tears,"  said  Job,  with  a  look  of 
momentary  slyness — "tears  are  not  the  only  proo&  of  distress, 
nor  the  b^  ones." 

"  No,  they  ain't,"  replied  Sam,  ezpressiyely. 

"  They  may  be  put  on,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Job. 

"  I  know  they  may,"  said  Sam ;  "  some  people,  indeed,  has  *em 
always  ready  laid  on,  and  can  pull  out  the  plug  veneyer  they  likes." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Job ;  "but  tkese  sort  of  things  are  not  so  easily 
counterfeited,  Mr.  Weller,  and  it  is  a  more  painful  process  to  get 
them  up."  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  his  sallow  sunken  cheeks, 
and,  drawing  up  his  coat  sleeve,  disclosed  an  arm  which  looked  as 
if  the  bone  could  be  broken  at  a  touch,  so  sharp  and  brittle  did  it 
^>pear  beneath  its  thin  covering  of  flesh. 

"Wot  have  you  been  a  doin'  to  yourself?"  said  Sam,  re- 
soiling. 

"  Nothmg,"  replied  Job. 

«  Nothin' ! "  echoed  Sam. 

"  I  have  been  doin'  nothing  for  many  weeks  past,"  said  Job ; 
'and  eating  and  drinking  almost  as  little." 

Sam  took  one  comprehensive  glance  at  Mr.  Trotter's  thin  face 
md  wretched  apparel,  and  then  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  com- 
Denced  dragging  him  away  with  great  violence. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Weller  i "  said  Job,  vainly  strag- 
gling in  the  powerful  grasp  of  his  old  enemy. 

"Come  on,"  said  Sam;  "come  on."  He  deigned  no  further 
ixplanation  till  they  reached  the  tap,  and  then  csJled  for  a  pot  of 
K>rter,  which  was  speedily  produced. 

"  Now,"  said  Sam,  "  drink  that  up  eVry  drop  on  it ;  and  then 
am  the  pot  upside  down,  to  let  me  see  as  you've  took  the 
Ded'dne." 

"  But  my  dear  Mr.  Weller,"  remonstrated  Job. 

"  Down  vith  it,"  said  Sam,  peremptorily. 

Thus  admonished,  Mr.  Trotter  raised  the  pot  to  his  lips,  and, 
>y  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  tilted  it  into  the  air. 
ie  paused  once,  and  only  once,  to  draw  a  long  breath,  but  with- 
mt  raising  his  £a«e  from  the  vessel,  which,  in  a  few  moments 
diereafter  he  held  out  at  arm's  length,  bottom  upwards.  Nothing 
»11  upon  the  ground  but  a  few  particles  of  froth,  which  slowly 
letached  themselves  from  the  rim  and  trickled  lazily  down. 

"  Veil  done,"  said  Sam.     "  How  do  you  find  yourself  arter  it  t " 

"  Better,  Sir.     I  think  I  am  better,"  responded  Job. 

"O'  course  you  air,"  said  Sam,  argumentatively.  "Ifs  like 
pattia'  gas  in  a  balloon :  I  can  see  vith  the  naked  eye  that  yon 
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gets  Btouter  under  the  operation.     Wot  do  you  Bay  to  another  o 
the  Bame  di-menaiona." 

**  I  would  rather  not,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,'*  replied 
Job — "  much  rather  not." 

"  VeLI,  then,  wot  do  you  say  to  aome  wittles  1 "  inquired  Sam. 

"Thanks  to  yotir  worthy  governor.  Sir,"  said  IVIr.  Trotter,  "we 
have  half  a  leg  of  mutton,  baked,  at  a  quarter  before  three,  with 
the  potatoes  under  it,  to  save  boiling." 

"  Wot !  Has  he  been  a  purwidin'  for  you  t "  asked  Sun, 
emphatieally. 

"He  has,  Sir,"  replied  Job.  "More  than  that,  Mr.  Wellw; 
my  master  being  very  ill,  he  got  ua  a  room — we  were  in  a  kenntl 
before — and  paid  for  it,  Sir ;  and  eome  to  look  at  ub  at  aiglt 
when  nobody  should  know,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Job,  with  real  tean 
in  hifl  eyes  for  once,  "  I  could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fell  dow 
dead  at  his  feet^' 

"  I  say,"  said  Sam,  "  HI  trouble  you,  my  friend — none  o'  that" 

Job  Trotter  looked  amazed. 

"None  o*  that,  I  say,  young  feller,"  repeated  Sam,  firmly. 
"  No  vun  serves  him  but  me.  Ajid  now  ve're  upon  it,  I'll  let  ycm 
into  another  secret  besides  that,"  said  Sam,  as  he  paid  for  ibe 
beer.  "  I  never  heerd,  mind  you,  nor  read  of  in  story-books,  not 
see  in  pictera,  any  angel  in  tights  and  gaiters — not  even  in  8p6fr 
tacles,  as  I  remember,  though  that  may  ha'  been  done  for  anytbii' 
I  kcow  to  the  contrairey ;  but  mark  my  vords,  Job  Trotter,  h«^ 
a  regular  thorough-bred  angel  for  all  that ;  and  let  me  see  the  wst 
as  wentura  to  tell  me  he  knows  a  better  vun."  With  this  defiance, 
Mr,  Weller  buttoned  up  hia  change  in  a  side  pocket ;  and,  vith 
many  confirmatory  nods  and  gea turea  by  the  way,  proceeded  ii 
search  of  the  subject  of  discourses. 

They  found  Mr,  Pickwick  in  company  with  Jingle,  taUdni 
veJ7  earnestly,  and  not  bestowing  a  look  on  the  groups  wiio 
were  congregated  on  the  racket-ground ;  they  were  very  motlfj 
groups  too,  and  well  worth  the  looking  at,  if  it  were  only  in  iilk 
curiosity, 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  a«  Sam  and  hia  companion  drt» 
nigh,  "  you  will  see  how  your  health  b<?comea,  and  think  about  it 
meanwhile.  Make  the  statement  out  for  me  when  you  feel  pai- 
self  equal  to  the  task,  and  I  will  discuss  the  subject  with  y°^ 
when  I  have  considered  it.  Now  go  to  your  room.  You  w 
tired,  and  not  strong  enough  to  be  out  long." 

Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  without  one  spark  of  bis  old  animation- 
with  nothing  even  of  the  dismal  gaiety  which  he  had  asstmeil 
when  Mr.  Flekwick  tot  stumbled  on  him  in  his  miseiy.  boira^ 
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ow  without  speaking,  and  motioning  to  Job  not  to  follow  him  just 
-et,  crept  slowly  away. 

"  Ourious  scene  this,  is  it  not,  Sam  t "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  look- 
iig  good-humouredly  round. 

**Wery  much  so,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "Vonders  vill  never 
tease,"  added  Sam,  speaking  to  himself.  "I'm  wery  much  mis- 
aken  if  that  'ere  Jingle  wom't  a  doin'  somethin'  in  the  vater-cart 
'ay!" 

The  area  formed  by  the  wall  in  that  part  of  the  Fleet  in  which 
lir.  Pickwick  stood,  was  just  wide  enough  to  make  a  good  racket 
onrt,  one  side  being  formed,  of  course,  by  the  wall  itself,  and  the 
ither  by  that  portion  of  the  prison  which  looked  (or  rather  would 
lave  looked,  but  for  the  wall)  towards  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
launtering  or  sitting  about,  in  every  possible  attitude  of  listless 
dleness,  were  a  great  number  of  debtors,  the  major  part  of  whom 
rare  waiting  in  prison  until  their  day  of  "  going  up "  before  the 
jisolvent  Court  should  arrive,  while  others  had  been  remanded  for 
rarions  terms,  which  they  were  idling  away  as  they  best  could. 
k>me  were  shabby,  some  were  smart,  many  dirty,  a  few  clean  ; 
mt  there  they  all  lounged,  and  loitered,  and  slunk  about,  with  as 
tttle  spirit  or  purpose  as  the  beasts  in  a  menagerie. 

Lolling  from  the  windows  which  commanded  a  view  of  this 
ifomenade,  were  a  number  of  persons ;  some  in  noisy  conversation 
rith  their  acquaintance  below,  others  playing  at  ball  with  some 
idventuroufi  throwers  outside;  and  others  looking  on  at  the 
ucket- players,  or  watching  the  boys  as  they  cried  the  game. 
[Mrty  slipshod  women  passed  and  re-passed  on  their  way  to  the 
(ooking-house  in  one  comer  of  the  yard ;  children  screamed,  and 
blight,  and  played  together,  in  another ;  the  tumbling  of  the 
(kittles,  and  the  shouts  of  the  players,  mingled  perpetually  with 
hese  and  a  hundred  other  sounds ;  and  all  was  noise  and  tumult 
— save  in  a  little  miserable  shed  a  few  yards  oflE^  where  there  lay, 
ill  quiet  and  ghastly,  the  body  of  the  Chancery  prisoner  who  had 
lied  the  night  before,  awaiting  the  mockery  of  an  inquest.  The 
jody !  It  is  the  lawyer's  term  for  the  restless  whirling  mass  of 
sares  and  anxieties,  affections,  hopes,  and  grie&,  that  make  up  the 
jving  man.  The  law  had  his  body,  and  there  it  lay,  clothed  in 
i;rave  clothes,  an  awful  witness  to  its  tender  mercy. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  whistling-shop,  Sir  t "  enquired  Job 
rrotter. 

**  What  do  you  mean  T''  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  counter  enquiry. 

**  A  vistlin'  shop.  Sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller. 

''What  is  that,  SamT— A  bird  -  fancier's  t "  enquired  Mr 
Pickwick. 
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•'  Ble«8  your  heart,  no,  Sir,"  replied  Job ;  "  a  whistling-Bihop, 
Sir,  is  where  they  sell  spirits."  Mr.  Job  Trotter  briefly  explained 
here^  that  all  persona,  being  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties  from 
oonvejiog  spirits  into  debtors'  prisons,  and  such  commotlities  being 
highly  prized  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  confined  therein,  it  hiid 
occurred  to  some  speculative  turnkey  to  connive,  for  certain  lucn- 
tive  considerations,  at  two  or  three  priaouera  retailing  the  faTourife 
article  of  gin,  for  their  own  profit  and  advantage. 

"  This  plan  you  see,  Sir,  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  tU 
the  prisone  for  debt,"  eaid  Mr.  Trotter. 

"  And  it  has  this  wery  great  advautage,"  said  Sam,  **  that  the 
turnkeys  takes  wery  good  care  to  eeiae  hold  o'  ev'ry  body  but  tbeu 
as  pays  'era,  that  attempts  the  willainny,  and  von  it  gets  in  tbe 
papers  they  Ve  applauded  for  their  wigilancc  ;  so  it  cuts  two  T»yi 
— frightens  other  people  from  the  trade,  and  elewatea  their  omi 
characters." 

"Exactly  so,  Mr,  Weller,"  observed  Job. 

"  Well,  but  are  these  rooms  never  searched  to  aacertain  whethe 
any  spirits  are  concealed  in  them  ? "  said  Mr.  Pictwick. 

"Oert'nly  they  are,  Sir/'  replied  Sam;  "but  the  tumkcyi 
knows  before-hand,  and  gives  the  vord  to  the  vistlera,  and  you 
iriaif  vistle  for  it  ven  you  go  to  look." 

By  this  time,  Job  had  tapped  at  a  door,  which  was  opened  bj 
a  gentleman  with  an  uncombed  head,  who  bolted  it  after  them 
when  they  had  walked  in,  and  grinned ;  upon  which  Job  grinned, 
and  Sam  also :  whereupon  Mr.  Pickwick,  thinking  it  might  be 
expected  of  him,  kept  on  smiling  till  the  end  of  tbe  interview. 

The  gentleman  with  the  uncoinbed  head  appeared  quite  satisfied 
with  this  mute  announcement  of  their  business ;  and  producing  i 
flat  stone  bottle,  which  might  hold  about  a  couple  of  quarts  firoo 
beneath  his  bedtstead,  he  filled  out  three  glasses  of  gin,  which  Job 
Trotter  and  Sam  disposed  of  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner. 

"  Any  more  1 "  eaid  the  whistling  gentleman. 

"  No  more,"  replied  Job  Trntter. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paid  ;  the  door  wtm  unbolted,  and  out  they  came; 
the  uncombed  gentleman  bestowing  a  friendly  nod  upon  Mr.  Rokcr, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  moment. 

From  this  spot  Sir.  Pickwick  wandered  along  all  the  gallerieei, 
up  and  down  all  the  staircases,  and  once  again  round  the  whdfi 
area  of  the  yard.  The  great  body  of  the  prison  population  ap- 
peared to  be  Mivins  and  Smangle,  and  tbe  parson,  and  the  butcher, 
and  the  leg,  over  and  over,  and  over  again.  There  waa  the  aaiw 
squaloij  the  same  turmoil  and  noise,  the  same  general  characttf- 
ifltics  in  every  comei  •,  in  the  beat  and  the  worst  alike.     The  whole 
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place  seemed  restless  and  tronbled ;  and  the  people  were  crowding 
tnd  flitting  to  and  fro,  like  the  shadows  in  an  uneasy  dream. 

"  I  have  seen  enough,"  said  Mr.  Kckwick,  as  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  in  his  little  apartment  "  My  head  aches  with  these 
scenes,  and  my  heart  too.  Henceforth  I  will  be  a  prisoner  in  my 
own  room." 

And  Mr.  Pickwick  stedfastly  adhered  to  this  determination. 
For  three  long  months  he  remained  shut  up  all  day,  only  stealing 
out  at  night  to  breathe  the  air  when  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow 
prisoners  were  in  bed  or  carousing  in  their  rooms.  His  health  was 
evidently  beginning  to  suffer  fit)m  the  closeness  of  the  confinement, 
but  neither  the  often-repeated  entreaties  of  Perker  and  his  friends, 
nor  the  still  more  frequently  repeated  warnings  and  admonitions  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  could  induce  him  to  alter  one  jot  of  hia  in- 
flexible resolution. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

RSCOBDS  ▲  TOUCHmO  ACT  OF  DELICATE  FEBLINO,  NOT  UNinXSD 
WITH  PLEASANTBT,  ACHIEVED  AND  PERFORMED  BY  MESSRS. 
D0D80N  AND  FOGO. 

It  was  within  a  week  of  the  close  of  the  month  of  July,  that  a 
hackney  cabriolet,  number  unrecorded,  was  seen  to  proceed  at  a 
rapid  pace  up  G^oswell-street ;  three  people  were  squeezed  into  it 
besides  the  driver,  who  sat,  of  course,  in  his  own  particular  litUe 
dickey  at  the  side ;  over  the  apron  were  hung  two  shawls,  belong- 
ing to  all  appearance  to  two  small  vixenish-looking  ladies  under  the 
apron,  between  whom,  compressed  into  a  very  small  compass,  there 
was  stowed  away  a  gentleman  of  heavy  and  subdued  demeanour, 
who,  whenever  he  ventured  to  make  an  observation,  was  snapped 
up  short,  by  one  of  the  vixenish  ladies  before-mentioned.  Lastly, 
the  two  vixenish  ladies  and  the  heavy  gentleman  were  giving  the 
driver  contradictory  directions,  all  tending  to  the  one  point,  that 
he  should  stop  at  Mrs.  Bardell's  door,  which  the  heavy  gentleman 
in  direct  opposition  to,  and  defiance  o^  the  vixenish  ladies,  con- 
tended was  a  green  door  and  not  a  yellow  one. 

"  Stop  at  the  house  with  the  green  door,  driver,"  said  the  heavy 
gentleman. 

"  Oh  !  You  perwerse  creetur ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  vixenish 
ladies.     "  Drive  to  the  ouse  with  the  yellow  door,  cabmin," 

Upon  this  the  cabman,  who  in  a  sudden  ^ort  to  poll  up  at  thf 


boose  with  the  greeo  door,  had  pulled  the  horse  up  ao  high  thil 
he  nearly  pulled  him  backwards  into  the  cabriolet,  let  the  auimal'i 
fore  legs  down  to  the  ground  again,  and  paused. 

"  Now  vere  am  I  to  pull  up  V  inquirtid  the  driver.  "  Settle  it 
among  yourselves.     AH  I  aak  ia,  vere," 

Here  the  contest  waa  renewed  with  increased  violence,  and  tk 
horae  being  troubled  with  a  fly  on  his  nose,  the  cabman  humanelj 
employed  his  leisure  in  lashing  him  about  the  head,  on  the  connter- 
irritation  principle. 

"  Most  wotea  c&rnea  the  day,"  said  one  of  the  vixemah  Indiei  it 
length.     "The  ouse  with  the  yellow  door,  cabmin." 

But  after  the  cabriolet  had  dashed  up  in  splendid  style  to  the 
house  with  the  yellow  door,  "making/'  aa  one  of  the  viieniah 
ladies  triumphantly  said,  "  acterraHy  more  noise  than  if  one  had 
come  in  one's  own  carriage  " — and  after  the  driver  had  disinount«l 
to  assbt  the  ladies  in  getting  out,  the  oinall  round  head  of  Master 
Thomas  Bardell  waa  thruat  out  of  the  one  pair  window  of  a  houae 
with  a  red  door  a  few  numbers  off. 

"  A^grawatin'  thing,"  said  the  vixenish  lady  last  mentiootid, 
darting  a  withering  glance  at  the  heavy  gentleman. 

"  My  dear,  it's  not  my  fault,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  you  cieetur,  don't,"  retorted  the  lady, 
"  The  house  with  the  red  door,  cabmin.  Oh  1  If  ever  a  woman 
was  troubled  with  a  raffinly  cre«tur,  that  takes  a  pride  and  pleasura 
in  disgracing  his  wife  on  every  possible  occasion  afore  strangers,  I 
am  that  woman  !  " 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Raddle,"  said  the  other 
little  woman,  who  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Oluppins, 

"What  have  I  been  a  doing  ofT'  asked  Mr.  Raddle. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  don%  you  brute,  for  fear  I  should  be  per- 
woked  to  forgit  my  sect  and  stTtke  you,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  driver  was  most  ignomiiu- 
oualy  leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle  up  to  the  house  with  the  rwi 
dooT,  which  Master  Bardell  had  already  opened.  Here  was  » 
mean  and  low  way  of  arriviug  at  a  friend's  house  ! — no  dashing  op 
with  all  the  fire  and  fury  of  the  aniraal,  no  jumping  down  of  the 
driver  and  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  no  opening  the  apron 
with  a  crash  at  the  very  last  moment  for  fear  of  the  ladies  sittin! 
in  a  draught,  and  then  the  maxi  handing  the  shawls  out  afterwanii 
as  if  he  were  a  private  coachman.  The  whole  edge  of  the  thing 
had  been  tiken  off — it  was  flatter  than  walking. 

"  Well  Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Oluppins,  "  How's  your  poor  dear 
mother  t "' 

"Oh,  ahe'a  wery  well,"  ift^Ued  Maater  Bardell      "She's  ld  tit 
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parlor,— all  ready.  I'm  ready  too,  I  am."  Here  Master 
^ardell  put  his  hands  in  Ma  pockets,  and  jumped  off  and  on  the 
|K)ttom  Btep  of  the  door. 

'*  Ib  anybody  elae  a  goin'.  Tommy  ? "  said  Mrs,  Cluppins,  arrange 
pg  her  pelerine. 

I      •*  Mrs.  Sanders  is  going,  she  i&,"  replied  Tommy.     **  I'm  a  goin' 
koo,  1  am." 

"  Drat  the  boy,"  said  little  ilra.  duppins.  "  He  thinks  oi 
[nobody  but  himaell     Here  Tommy,  dear."  ^ 

I,      "WeU,"  saidMaBter  BardeU. 

"  Who  else  is  a  goio*,  lovey  ? "  said  Mre,  Cluppins  in  bh  insixiii- 
liting  manner. 

"  Oh  I  Mrs,  Rogers  is  a  goin','*  replied  Master  Bardell,  opening 
his  eyes  very  wide  as  he  delivered  the  intelligeuce, 

"  What !  The  lady  aa  has  taken  the  lodgings  I "  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Oluppiaa. 

Master  Bardell  put  his  hands  further  down  into  his  pockets, 
•ad  nodded  exactly  thirty-five  times,  to  imply  that  it  was  the 
lady  lodger,  and  no  other. 

"  Bless  us  ! "  said  Mrs.  Cluppins.     "  It's  qxiite  a  party." 

"  Ah,  if  you  knew  what  was  in  the  cupboard,  you'd  say  bo," 
Teplied  Miister  Banlell. 

"What  is  there,  Tommy T**  said  Mm  Cluppins,  coaxingly. 
••You'll  tell  me,  Tommy,  I  know." 

"No,  I  won't,"  replied  Master  Bardell,  shaking  his  head,  and 
applying  himself  to  the  bottom  step  again. 

"Drat  the  child!"  muttered  Mrs.  Cluppins.  "What  a  pro- 
wokin'  little  wretch  it  is  1     Come,  Tommy,  tell  your  dear  Cluppy." 

**  Mother  said  I  w^n't  to,"  rejoined  Master  Bardelll,  "  I'm  a 
goin'  to  have  some,  I  am."  Cheeretl  by  this  prospect,  the 
preoocious  boy  applied  himself  to  his  infantile  tread-mill  with 
inereased  vigour. 

The  above  examination  of  a  child  of  tender  years  took  place 
while  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Raddle  and  the  cab-driver  were  having  an 
altercation  concerning  the  fare,  which  terminating  at  this  point  in 
£avour  of  the  cabman,  Mrs.  Raddle  came  up  tottering. 
I       **Lauk,  Mary  Ann  !  what's  the  matter  t"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

•*  It's  put  me  all  over  in  such  a  tremble,  Betsy,"  replied  Mra 
Baddle.     "  Raddle  ain't  like  a  man ;  be  leaves  everythink  to  me." 

This  was  scarcely  fair  upon  the  unfortunate  Mr,  Raddle,  who 
rhad  been  thrust  aside  by  his  good  lady  in  the  commencement  of 
the  dispute,  and  peremptorily  commandt^  to  hold  his  tongue.  He 
had  no  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  however,  for  Mrs.  Raddle 
gave  nnequivocal  signs  of  fainting;  which  being  perceived  from 
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the  parlour  windo-w,  Mrs,  Bardell,  Mrs.  Sanders,  the  lodger,  iod 
the  lodger's  servant,  darted  precipitately  out,  and  conTeyed  her 
into  the  house,  all  talking  at  the  same  time,  and  giving  uttenuice 
to  various  expresaiona  of  pity  and  condolence,  as  if  she  were  ode 
of  the  moat  Buffering  mortals  on  earth.  Being  conveyed  into  the 
front  parlour,  she  waa  there  deposited  on  a  sofa  :  and  the  ladj 
from  the  first  floor  running  up  to  the  first  floor,  returned  with  i 
bottle  of  aal  volatile,  which,  holding  Mrs.  Raddle  tight  round  tiw 
neck,  she  applied  in  all  womanly  kindness  and  pity  to  her  noee, 
until  that  lady  with  many  plunges  and  struggles  waa  tm  to 
declare  herself  decidedly  better. 

"  Ah,  poor  thing  1 "  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  **  I  know  what  htf 
feelin'a  is,  too  well." 

"  Ah,  poor  thing !  ao  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders  :  and  then  nil 
the  ladies  moaned  in  unison,  and  said  ihey  knew  what  it  was,  and 
they  pitied  her  from  their  hearts,  they  did  ;  even  the  lodger^i 
little  servant,  who  waa  thirteen  years  old,  and  three  feet  hi^ 
murmured  her  sympathy. 

"  But  what's  been  the  matter  ? "  said  Mrs.  BardelL 

"Ah,  what  baa  decomposed  you,  ma'am f*  inquired  Mrs.  Rogen 

"  I  have  been  a  good  deal  flurried,"  replied  Mrs.  Raiidle,  m  i 
reproachful  manner.  Thereupon  the  ladies  cast  indignant  looks  at 
Mr.  Raddle. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  that  unhappy  gentleman,  stepping 
forward,  "  when  we  alighted  at  this  door,  a  dispute  arose  with  the 
driver  of  the  cabrioily— -"  A  loud  scream  firom  his  wife  at  the 
mention  of  this  word,  rendered  all  further  erplanation  inaudible, 

"You'd  better  leave  lis  to  bring  her  round.  Raddle,"  ssid 
Mrs.  Cluppins,     *'  Shell  never  get  better  as  long  as  you're  here;" 

All  the  ladies  concurred  in  this  opinion  ;  so  Mr.  Raddle  wa 
pushed  out  of  the  room,  and  requested  to  give  himself  an  airing  Id 
the  back  yard,  which  he  did  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
Mrs.  Bardel!  announced  to  hun,  with  a  solemn  face,  that  he  might 
come  in  now,  but  that  he  must  be  very  earetiil  how  he  behaved 
towards  his  wife.  She  knew  he  didn't  mean  to  be  unkind ;  bul 
Mary  Ann  waa  very  far  from  strong,  and,  if  he  didn't  take  care,  h« 
might  lose  her  when  he  least  expected  it,  which  would  be  a  ven 
dreadful  retlection  for  him  afterwards,  and  so  on.  All  this,  Mr. 
Raddle  heard  with  great  Bubmiesion,  and  presently  returned  to  the 
parlour  in  a  most  lamb-like  manner. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Rogers,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs,  Bardell,  •'  you*ve  bctb 
been  introduced,  I  declare.  Mr.  Raddle,  ma'am  ;  Mrs.  Cluppiai^ 
ma'am  ;  Mrs.  Raddle,  ma'am." 

"  Which  iftMra.  Gluppins's  sister,"  Buggested  Mrs.  Sanderi 
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t  "  Oh,  ittdeed  !  "  aaid  Mrs.  Kogers,  graciously ; — ^for  she  waa  the 

>     lodger,  aod  ber  Bervant  was  in  wdtmg,  bo  she  was  more  gracious 
:     than  infciraate  in  right  of  her  position*     '*0h,  indeed  '" 

Mrs.  Raddle  Himle^  iweetly,  Mr.  Raddle  bowed,  and  Mrs. 
Cluppine  said  "she  waa  sure  she  waa  very  happy  to  have  a 
opportraiity  of  bdng  known  to  a  lady  which  she  had  heerd  so  much 
in  favlour  of,  aa  Mrs.  Kogers'' — a  compliment  which  the  laat- 
fiamed  lady  acknowledged  with  graceful  condeacension. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Eaddle,"  uaid  Mra.  Bardell  ^  "  Tm  sure  you  ought 
to  feel  very  much  honoured  at  yon  and  Tommy  being  the  only 
gentlemen  to  escort  bo  many  ladies  all  the  way  to  the  Spaniard,  at 
Hampstead.     Don't  you  think  he  ought,  Mrs.  Rogera^  ma'am  i  " 

*'  Oh,  certainly,  ma'am,**  replied  Mrs,  Rogera ;  after  whom  all 
the  other  ladiea  responded  "  Oh,  certainly," 

"  Of  course  I  feel  it,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Raddle,  rubbing  hia 
hands,  and  evincing  a  dight  tendency  to  brighten  up  a  little. 
"  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  said,  as  we  were  coming  along 
in  the  cabrioily " 

At  the  recapituJation  of  the  word  which  awakened  m  many 
painful  recoOectiooB,  Mrs,  Eaddle  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  again,  and  uttered  a  half-Buppresaed  gcream;  bo  that  Mra. 
Bardell  frowned  upon  Mr.  Raddle,  to  intimate  that  he  had  better 
not  aay  anything  more  ;  and  desired  Mrs.  Rogera'a  servanti  with 
an  air,  to  "  put  the  wine  on." 

This  was  the  signaJ  for  displaying  the  hidden  treasurea  of  the 
cloeet,  which  were  sundry  platea  of  oranges  and  biscuits,  and  a 
bottle  of  old  cniated  |)ort — that  at  one  and  nine — with  another  of 
the  celebrated  East  India  sherry  at  fourteen -pence,  which  were  all 
produced  in  honour  of  the  lodger,  and  afforded  unlimited  sattsfac- 
tion  to  everybody.  After  peat  conatemation  had  been  excited  in 
the  mind  of  Mrs,  CluppinSj  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Tommy 
to  recount  how  be  had  been  cross-examined  regarding  the  cupboard 
then  in  action,  (which  was  fortunately  nip[)ed  in  the  bud  by  hia 
imbibing  half  a  glass  of  the  old  cruated  "the  wrong  way/*  and 
thereby  endangering  his  life  for  some  seconds,)  the  party  walked 
forth  in  quest  of  a  Hampstead  sta^e.  This  was  soon  found,  and 
in  a  cctuple  of  hours  they  all  arrived  safely  in  the  Spaniard  Tea- 
gardens,  where  the  luckless  Mr.  Raddle'a  very  first  act  nearly 
occasioned  his  good  lady  a  relapse,  it  being  neither  more  nor  leaa 
than  to  order  tea  for  seven ;  whereas  (as  the  ladies  one  and  all 
remarked),  what  could  have  been  easier  than  for  Tommy  to  have 
drank  out  of  anybody^a  cup,  or  everybody's,  if  that  was  all,  when 
the  waiter  wasn't  looking,  which  would  have  saved  one  head  of  tea 
and  the  tea  just  as  good  I  g 
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However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  tea-tray  came  viti 

leven  cups  and  saucers,  and  bread  and  butter  on  the  same  Bcak 

I  Mra.   Bardell  was  unanimously  voted  into   the  chair,   and  Mn 

Rogers  being  stationed  on  her  right  hand  and  Mrs-  Raddle  on  hef 

lef]^  the  meal  proceeded  with  great  merriment  and  Bucceaa 

"How  Bweet  the  country  is^  to-be-sure  !"  sighed  Mr&  Rogers; 
"I  almost  wish  I  lived  in  it  always." 

**0h,  you  wouldn't  like  that,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  B&rdel!, 
rather  hastily ;  for  it  was  not  at  all  advisable,  with  reference  to 
the  lodgings,  to  encourage  such  notions ;  '*  you  wouldn't  like  it, 
Ma^am." 

'*  Oh  I  I  should  think  you  was  a  deal  too  lively  and  Bouglit- 
after,  to  be  content  with  the  country,  Ma'am,"  esdd  little  Mn 
Cluppins. 

"Perhaps  I  an^  Ma'am.  Perhape  I  am,"  aigbed  the  fint-floff 
lodger. 

"  For  lone  people  as  have  got  nobody  to  care  for  them^  or  take 
care  of  them,  or  as  have  been  hiurt  in  their  mind,  or  that  kind  oi 
thing,"  observed  Mr.  Kaddle,  plucking  up  a  little  cheerfulness,  awl 
looking  round,  "  the  country  la  ail  very  well.  Tte  country  for  i 
wounded  spirit  they  eay/* 

Now,  of  all  thiDga  in  the  world  that  the  unfortunate  man  coiild 
have  said,  any  would  have  been  preferable  to  this.  Of  course  Mm 
Bardell  burst  into  tears,  and  requested  to  bo  led  from  the  table 
instantly,  upon  which  the  affectionate  child  began  to  cry  too,  most 
dismally. 

"Would  any  body  believe,  Ma'am,"  exclaimed  Mis.  Kaddle, 
turning  fiercely  to  the  first-floor  lodger,  "  that  a  woman  could  be 
married  to  auch  &  unmanly  creetur,  which  can  tamper  with  » 
woman's  feeUngs  as  he  does,  every  hour  in  the  day,  Ma'am  1 " 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Raddle,  "  I  didn't  mean  anytlunft 
my  dear." 

'*  You  didn't  mean,  Sir  !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Raddle,  with  great  boob 
and  contempt.  "  Go  away.  I  can't  bear  the  sight  on  you,  y^>D 
brut«." 

"  You  must  not  flurry  yourselfi  Mary  Ann,"  interpoeed  M.i 
Cluppins.  "You  reidly  must  consider  youi-self,  my  dear,  whicfa 
you  never  do.  Now  go  away^  Raddle  there's  a  good  sonl^  or  you'll 
only  aggravate  her." 

"  You  had  better  take  your  tea  by  yourself,  Sir,  indeed,"  a«i 
Mrs.  Rogers,  again  applying  the  imelliug-bottle. 

Mrs,  Sanders,  who,  according  to  custom,  wae  very  busy  at  th« 
bread  and  butter,  expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  Mr.  Raddlf 
gdetly  retired. 
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After  this  there  was  a  great  hoisting  up  of  Master  BardeD,  whc 
iraa  rather  a  large  blkc  for  hugging,  into  hie  mother'B  arms,  in 
*Fliich  operation  he  got  hia  boots  in  the  tea-board,  and  occasioned 
pome  confusion  among  the  cups  and  saucere.  But  that  deacription 
pf  fainting  fits,  which  is  contagious  among  ladies,  Beldom  lastfl 
|oog,  BO  when  he  had  been  well  kissed  and  a  little  cried  over,  llra^ 
fiardell  recovered,  set  him  down  again,  wondered  how  she  could 
bare  been  ao  fooliah,  and  poured  out  some  more  tea. 
!  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels 
was  heard,  and  that  the  ladies,  lookiug  up,  &aw  a  hackney-coach 
Stop  at  the  garden-gate. 

"  More  company,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

•*  It's  a  gentleman/  said  Mrs.  Raddle. 
'      "Well,  if  it  ain't  Mr.  Jackson,  the  young  man  from  Dodson 
und  Fogg's  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bardell.     "  Why,  gracious  1     Surely  Mi. 
I*ickwick  can't  have  paid  the  damages." 
f      "  Or  hoffered  marriage  I "  said  Mrs.  Cluppina. 
J       "  Dear  me,  how  slow  the  gentleman  is,"  exclaimed  Mra.  RogerB  : ' 
P*  Why  doesn't  he  make  haste  !  " 

Ab  the  lady  spoke  these  words,  Mr.  Jackson  tiuned  from  the 
coach  where  he  had  been  addressing  Bome  obaervations  to  a  shabby 
man  in  black  legginga^  who  had  just  emerged  from  the  vehicle 
jwith  a  thick  aah  stick  in  his  hand,  and  made  his  way  to  the  place 
where  the  ladies  were  seated ;  winding  hia  hsdr  round  the  brim  of 
his  hat  as  he  came  along. 

"  Ib  anything  the  matter  t  Has  anything  taken  place,  Bfr. 
Jackson  1 "  said  Mrs.  BardeO  eagerly. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Jackson.  "How  de 
do,  ladies  1  I  have  to  ask  pardon,  ladies,  for  intruding — but  the 
law,  ladies — the  law."  With  this  apology  Mr.  Jackson  smiled, 
made  a  comprehensive  bow,  and  gave  his  hair  another  wind.  Mrs. 
Rogers  whispered  IiItb.  Raddle  that  he  was  really  an  elegant 
young  maa 

"I  called  in  GoaweU-street,"  resumed  Jackson,  "and  hearing 
that  you  were  here,  frt>m  the  slavey,  took  a  coach  and  came  on. 
Our  people  want  you  down  in  the  city  directly,  Mrs.  BardelL" 

"  Lor  ! "  ejaculated  that  lady,  starting  at  the  sudden  nature  of 
the  communicotion, 

"  Yes,"  said  Jackson,  biting  hia  lip.  "  It's  very  important  and 
pressing  business,  which  can't  be  postponed  on  any  account 
Jndeed,  Dodson  expressly  said  so  to  me,  and  so  did  Fogg  I've 
^pt  the  coach  on  purpose  for  you  to  go  back  in." 

*'  How  very  strange  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell, 

The  ladies  agreed  that  it  was  very  strange,  but  were  unanimonslj 
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of  opinion  that  it  must  be  very  important,  or  Dodson  and 
would  never  have  sent ;  and  further,  that  tho  business  being  urgenti 
ishe  ought  to  repair  to  Dodson  and  Fogg'e  without  any  delay. 

There  vr&&  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  importance  about  being 
wanted  by  one's  lawyers  in  such  a  monstrous  hurry,  that  waa  tij 
no  meana  displeasing  to  Mrs.  BardeU,  eepecially  ae  it  might  bi 
reasonably  eiipposed  to  enhance  her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  \k 
first-floor  lodger.  She  simpered  a  httle,  affected  extreme  vetttM 
and  hesitation,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  shej 
posed  ahe  muBt  go. 

"  But  won't  you  refresh  yourself  after  your  walk,  Mr,  Ja 
Batd  Mrs.  BardeU,  persuasively. 

"Why^  really  there  adn't  much  time  to  loBe/'  replied  JackaoBi 
"  and  I've  got  a  friend  here/'  he  continued,  looking  towards  tU 
man  with  tlie  ash  stick. 

"Oh,  ask  your  friend  to  come  here.  Sir,"  said  BIra.  BanWL 
"  Pray  ask  your  friend  here,  Sir." 

"SVhy,  thankee,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  with  Mil 
embarrassment  of  manner.  "  He's  not  much  used  to  hM 
society,  and  it  makes  him  bashful.  If  youTl  order  the  waiter  to 
deliver  him  anything  short,  he  won't  drink  it  off  at  once,  vfla*! 
hel — only  try  him."  Mr,  Jackson's  fingers  wandered  pUyftfly 
round  his  nose  at  this  portion  of  his  discourse,  to  warn  hia  hoirea 
that  he  was  speaking  ironically. 

The  waiter  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  bashful  gentlemw.  I 
and  the  bashfid  gentleman  took  something^  Mr.  Jackaon  aJsowii  | 
Bomething,  and  the  ladies  took  something  for  hoapitalitj's  taktj 
Mr.  Jackson  then  said  that  he  waa  afraid  it  waa  time  toj 
upon  which  Mrs.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  and  Tommy  (^fhoi 
arranged  should  accompany  Mrs.  BardeU  :  leaving  the 
Mr.  Raddle's  protection)  got  into  the  coach. 

"Isaac,"  said  Jackson,  as  Mrs.  BardeU  prepared  to  geH 
looking  up  at  the  man  with  the  ash  stick,  who  was  seated  oa  i 
box,  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  WeU." 

"TAm  is  Mrs.  BardeU." 

"  Oh,  I  know'd  that,  long  ago,"  said  the  man. 

Mrs,  BardeU  got  in,  Mr,  Jackson  got  in  after  her,  »fld  i 
they  drove.     Mrs.  BardeU  could  not  help  ruminating  on  vb*t| 
Jackson's   friend   had   said.      Shrewd  creatures,  those  U*; 
Lord  blesB  us,  how  they  find  people  out ! 

"Sad  thing  a\Ki\A  ttift'Sft  w»^A  q?  our  people's,  ain't  it!*' 
Jackson,  wWn  ^Ixa.  C\u\y^\m  wcv^'^T*.%asAw%\ffl^^^l»«'* 
"your  bill  of  coata  1  mftwi." 
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"I'm  very  sorry  they  can't  get  them,"  replied  Mrs.  BardeE 
*  But  if  you  law  gentlemen  do  these  things  on  speculation,  why 
^ou  must  get  a  loss  now  and  then,  you  know." 

"  You  gave  them  a  cognovit  for  the  amount  of  your  costs  after 
the  trial,  Pm  told,"  said  Jackson. 

*•  Yes.     Just  as  a  matter  of  form,"  replied  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Jackson  drily.  "  Quite  a  matter  of  form. 
IJuite." 

On  they  drove,  and  Mrs.  Bardell  fell  asleep.  She  was  awakened 
tifter  some  time  by  the  stopping  of  the  coach. 

«  Bless  us ! "  said  the  lady,  "  are  we  at  Freeman's  Court  ? " 

"  We're  not  going  quite  so  far,"  replied  Jackson.  "  Have  the 
goodness  to  step  out" 

Mrs.  Bardell,  not  yet  thoroughly  awake,  complied.  It  was  a 
carious  place : — a  large  wall  with  a  gate  in  the  middle,  and  a  gas- 
light burning  inside. 

"  Now,  ladies,"  cried  the  man  with  the  ash  stick,  looking  into 
iSbib  coacl^  and  shaking  Mrs.  Sanders  to  wake  her,  "Come." 
Sousing  her  Mend,  Mrs.  Sanders  alighted.  Mrs.  Bardell,  leaning 
«n  Jackson's  arm,  and  leading  Tommy  by  the  hand,  had  already 
centered  the  porch.     They  followed. 

The  room  they  turned  into,  was  even  more  odd-looking  than 
"iihe  porch.  Such  a  number  of  men  standing  about  I  And  they 
stared  so! 

"  What  place  is  this  f "  inquired  Mrs.  Bardell,  pausing. 

"  Only  one  of  our  public  offices,"  replied  Jackson,  hurrying  her 
slirough  a  door,  and  looking  round  to  see  that  the  other  women 
•ere  following.     "  Look  sharp,  Isaac" 

"  Safe  and  sound,"  replied  the  man  with  the  ash  stick.  The 
ioor  swung  heavUy  after  them,  and  they  descended  a  small  flight 
€  steps. 

"  Here  we  are,  at  last  All  right  and  tight,  Mrs.  Bardell ! " 
^<S  Jackson,  looldng  exnltingly  round. 

**  What  do  you  mean  t "  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a  palpitating 

*'  «Xu8t  this,"  replied  Jackson,  drawing  her  a  little  on  one  side ; 
Jpii't  be  frightened,  Mrs.  BardelL  There  never  was  a  more 
*^<^te  man  than  Dodson,  ma'am,  or  a  more  humane  one  than 
^Slg.  It  was  their  duty  in  the  way  of  bunness  to  take  you  in 
^^^tion  for  them  costs;  but  they  were  amdom  to  spare  your 
*llli^  as  much  aa  they  could.  What  a  comfort  it  must  be  to 
^  to  think  how  it 's  been  done !  This  is  the  YVkX,  ToatwDu 
"^ifc  fon  good  lugbt,  Mn.  BardeU.  Good  night,  Toiasni." 
^^^  JaekBoa  hurried  swmj  in  company  with  ^ibe  Doafia  wOi>Ei  ^OM. 
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aeh  Btick,  aDother  man,  with  a  key  in  hia  hand,  who  had  been 
looking  on,  led  the  bewildered  female  to  a  second  ahort  flight  of 
Bteps,  leading  to  a  doorway.  Mm  Bardell  eereamed  violently; 
Tommy  roared ;  Mrs.  Cluppins  shrunk  within  herself;  and  Mm, 
Sanders  made  of^  without  more  ado.  For  there  stood  the  injured 
Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  his  nightly  allowance  of  air;  and  beside 
him  leant  Samuel  Weller,  who,  seeing  Mrs.  Bardell,  took  his  hal 
off  with  mock  reverence,  while  hh  master  turned  indignantly  on 
his  heel. 

"  Don't  bother  the  woman,"  said  the  turnkey  to  Weller ;  "shc'i 
just  come  in." 

"  A  pria'ner  ! "  said  Sam,  quickly  replacing  his  hat.  "  Who*! 
the  plaintivea  ?     What  for  1     Speak  up,  old  feller." 

"Dodson  axid  Fogg,"  replied  the  man;  "execution  on  cognoTit 
for  costs." 

"  Here  Job,  Job,"  shouted  Sam,  dashing  into  the  passage, 
"run  to  Mr.  Perker's,  Job ;  /  want  him  directly.  T  see  boim 
good  in  this.     Here's  a  game.     Hooray  j     Vere's  the  gov'nor!" 

But  there  was  no  reply  to  these  inquiries,  for  Job  had  started 
furiously  off,  the  instant  he  received  hia  commission,  and  Mrs. 
Bardell  had  fainted  in  real  downright  earnest. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 


IS     CHIEFLY     DEVOTED     TO     MATTERS     OF     JBUSINESS,     AND    Til 

TEMPORAL  ADVAJ^TTAOK  OF  DODSON  AND  FOGG. MR.  WIKCJI 

RE-AFPEABS  UNDER  EXTRA  ORDINARY  ClKGUMSTAJfCES  ;  kVP 
MR.  PICKWICK'S  BBNKVOLENCE  PROVXS  STRONGER  THAN  H3H 
OBSTINACY. 

Job  Teottrr,  abating  nothing  of  hia  speed,  ran  up  Holhoni, 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  sometimes  on  the  paveraenl, 
and  sometimes  in  the  gutter^  as  the  chances  of  getting  along  variw 
with  the  press  of  men,  women,  children,  and  coaches,  in  eaci 
diTision  of  the  thoroughfare,  and  regardless  of  all  obstacles,  stopped 
not  for  an  instant  until  he  reached  the  gate  of  Gray's  Inn.  No^ 
withatsLnding  all  the  expedition  he  had  used,  however,  the  gate 
had  been  closed  a  good  half  hour  when  he  reached  it,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  discovered  Mr,  Perker's  laundress,  who  lived  with  j 
married  daughter,  who  had  bestowed  her  hand  upon  a  non-resident 
fr^uter,  and  occupied  'Cqa  ou^^yt  c:^^  w>mQ  number,  in  some  street 
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closely  adjoining  to  some  brewery,  somewhere  behind  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  it  was  within  fifteen  minutea  of  the  time  of  closing  tho 
prison  for  the  night  Mr,  Lowten  had  etill  to  be  ferreted  out 
from  the  back  parlour  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump ;  and  Job  h»i 
Bcaxcely  accomplished  this  object,  and  oommunicated  Sam  WelWi 
meaaage,  than  the  clock  strack  ten. 

"  Tiiere,"  said  Lowten,  "  it's  too  late  now.  You  can't  get  in 
to-night ;  you've  got  the  key  of  the  Btreet,  my  friend." 

"  Never  mind  me/*  replied  Job,  "  I  can  eleep  anywhere.  But 
won't  it  be  better  to  iee  Mr.  Perker  to-night,  so  that  we  may  be 
there,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  1 " 

"  Why,"  responded  Lowten,  after  a  little  consideration,  "  if  it 
was  in  any  body  elae'a  case,  Perker  wouldn't  be  best  pleased  li 
my  going  up  to  his  house,  but  as  it's  Mr.  Pickwick's,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  take  a  cab  and  charge  it  to  the  office."  Deciding 
upon  this  line  of  conduct,  Mr.  Lowten  took  up  his  bat,  and  btg- 
giog  the  assembled  company  to  appoint  a  deputy  chairman  during 
hifl  temporary  absence,  led  the  way  to  the  nearest  coach  Btani 
and  summoning  the  cab  of  most  promising  appearance,  directeJ 
the  driver  to  repair  to  Monta{i:ae  Place,  Russell  Square. 

Mr.  Perker  had  had  a  dinner  party  that  day,  a&  was  testififid 
by  the  appearance  of  lights  in  the  drawing-room  windows,  the 
sound  of  an  improved  grand  piano,  and  an  improveable  cabinet 

j  Toice  issuing  therefrom  ;  and  a  rather  overpowering  smell  of  mt-at 
which  pf^raded  the  steps  and  entry.  In  fact  a  couple  of  ret? 
good  country  agencies  happening  to  come  up  to  town  at  the  same 
time,  an  agreeable  little  party  had  been  got  together  to  meet  them, 
compriaing  Mr.  Snicks  the  Life  Office  Secretaiy,  Mr.  Proeee  ttw 

'  eminent  counsel,  three  solicitors,  one  commissioner  of  bankrupts, 

I  a  special  pleader  from  the  Temple,  a  small-eyed  peremptory  young 
gentleman,  his  pupil,  who  had  written  a  lively  book  about  the 

'  law  of  demises,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  marginal  notes  and  refer- 
ences ;  and  several  other  eminent  and  distinguished  personages. 
From  this  society  little  Mr,  Perker  detached  himself  on  his  clerk 
being  announced  in  a  whisper  j  and  repairing  to  the  dining-room, 
there  found  Mr.  Lowten  and  Job  Trotter,  looking  very  dim  and 
shadowy  by  the  light  of  a  kitchen  candle,  which  the  gentlenwfl 
who  condescended  to  appear  in  plush  shorts  and  cottons  for  i 
quarterly  stipend,  had,  with  a  becoming  contempt  for  the  cleri 
and  all  things  appertaining  to  "the  office,"  placed  upon  the 
table. 

"Now,  Lowten,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  shutting  the  door, 
"^  what's  the  mAtter  1  No  important  letter  come  in  a  parcel,  > 
thenV 
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**No,  Sir,"  replied  Lowten.  "This  is  a  messenger  from  Mr 
Pickwick,  Sir." 

"  From  Pickwick,  eh  ? "  said  the  little  man,  turning  quickly  to 
Job.     "WeU;  whatisitr' 

"  Dodson  and  Fogg  have  taken  Mrs.  Bardell  in  execution  for 
her  costs.  Sir,"  said  Job. 

"Nol"  exclaimed  Perker,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  reclining  against  the  sideboard. 

"  Yes,"  said  Job  "  It  seems  they  got  a  cognovit  oat  of  her 
for  the  amount  of  'em,  directly  after  the  trial" 

"  By  Jove  ! "  said  Perker,  taking  both  hands  out  of  his  pockets 
and  striking  the  knuckles  of  his  right  against  the  palm  of  his 
left,  emphatically,  "those  are  the  cleverest  scamps  I  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  ! " 

"The  sharpest  practitioners  /  ever  knew,  Sir,"  observed 
Lowten. 

"Sharp!"  echoed  Perker.  "There's  no  knowing  where  to 
have  them." 

"  Very  true.  Sir,  there  is  not,"  replied  Lowten ;  and  then  both 
master  and  man  pondered  for  a  few  seconds  with  animated 
countenances,  as  if  they  were  reflecting  upon  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  ingenious  discoveries  that  the  intellect  of  man  had 
9ver  made.  When  they  had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  their 
trance  of  admiration.  Job  Trotter  discharged  himself  of  the  rest 
9f  his  commission.  Perker  nodded  his  head  thoughtfully,  and 
pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  At  ten  precisely  I  will  be  there,"  said  the  little  man.  "  Sam 
is  quite  right  Tell  him  so.  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
Lowten  1*! 

"  No,  thank  you.  Sir." 

"You  mean  yes,  I  think,"  said  the  little  man,  taming  to  the 
sideboard  for  a  decanter  and  glasses. 

As  Lowten  did  mean  yes,  he  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  but 
enquired  of  Job,  in  an  audible  whisper,  whether  the  portrait  of 
Perker,  which  hung  opposite  the  fire-place,  wasn't  a  wonderful 
likeness,  to  which  Job  of  course  replied  that  it  was.  The  wine 
being  by  this  time  poured  out,  Lowten  drank  to  Mrs.  Perker  and 
the  children,  and  Job  to  Perker.  The  gentleman  in  the  plush 
shorts  and  cottons  considering  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  show  the 
people  from  the  office  out,  consistently  declined  to  answer  the  bell, 
and  they  showed  themselves  out.  The  attorney  betook  himself 
to  his  drawing-room,  the  clerk  to  the  Magpie  and  Stump,  and  Job 
to  Covent  Garden  Market  to  spend  the  night  in  a  vegetable  basket 

Punctually  at  the  appointed   hour   next  morning  the  gpod- 
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humoured  little  attorney  tapped  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  door,  whidi 
waa  opened  with  great  alacrity  by  Sam  Weller, 

"Mr.  PerkeFj  Sir/'  said  Sam,  announciug  the  visitor  to  Mr 
Pickwick,  who  waa  sitting  at  the  window  in  a  though tftil  attitade. 
"  Wery  glad  youVe  looked  in  accidentally,  Sir.  I  riiyther  think 
the  goVner  vants  to  have  a  vord  and  a  half  vith  you,  Sir." 

Perker  bestowed  a  look  of  intelligence  upon  Sam,  intimatiDg 
that  he  understood  he  was  not  to  say  he  had  been  sent  for ;  aad 
beckoning  him  to  approach,  whispered  briefly  in  his  ear. 

"  Vji  you  don't  mean  that  'ere,  Sir  7  "  said  Sam,  starting  back  in 
exceaaive  enrprise. 

Perker  nodded  and  smiled 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  lookeiL  at  the  little  lawyer,  then  at  Mr 
Pickwick,  then  at  the  ceiling,  then  at  Perker  again ;  grinned, 
laughed  outright,  and  finally,  catching  up  hia  hat  from  the  carpet, 
without  further  e3q)lanation  disappeared. 

"  What  does  this  mean  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  nt 
Perker  with  astonishment  "What  has  put  Sam  into  this  most 
extraordinary  state  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  replied  Perker.  "  Come  my  dear  Sir, 
draw  up  your  chair  to  the  table.     I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  yoa" 

"What  papers  are  those!"  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  little 
man  deposited  on  the  table  a  small  bundle  of  documents  tied  with 
red  tape. 

"  The  papers  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick,"  replied  Perker,  midoing 
the  knot  with  his  teeth. 

Mr.  Pickwick  grated  the  1^8  of  his  chair  against  the  ground 
and  throwing  himself  into  it,  folded  his  hands  and  looked  stenilj 
— if  Mr,  Pickwick  ever  could  look  aternly^at  hia  legal  friend, 

"You  don't  like  to  hear  the  name  of  the  case?"  said  the  Uttk 
man,  still  busying  himself  with  the  knot. 

"  No,  I  do  not  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Sorry  for  that,"  resumed  Perker^  "  because  it  wiU  form  the 
subject  of  our  conversation." 

"  1  would  rather  that  the  subject  was  never  mentioned  between 
OS,  Perker,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily. 

f'Pooh  pooh,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  untying  th« 
biradTe,  and  glancing  eagerly  at  Mr.  Picttvick  out  of  the  comen 
of  his  eyes.  "It  must  be  mentioned,  I  have  come  here  on 
purpose.  Now,  are  you  ready  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  mj 
dear  Sir  f  No  hurry ;  if  you  are  not,  I  can  wait,  I  have  got 
this  morning's  paper  here.  Your  time  ahaU  be  mine.  There." 
Hereupon  the  little  man  threw  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  roftde 
a  show  of  beginmng  Uj  TesA^mt^  ^«».t  composure  and  applicatioa 
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Well,  well,"  Baid  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  sigh,  but  eoflemng 
into  a  smile  at  the  same  time.  "  Say  what  yoti  bare  to  say ;  if  a 
the  old  atory  I  suppose  1 " 

*'  With  a  difference,  my  dear  Sir ;  with  a  difference,"  rejoined 
Perker,  deliberately  folding  up  the  paper  and  putting  it  into  hia 
pocket  again.  **  Mrs.  Bardell,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  is  within 
these  walls,  Sir." 

"  I  know  it,"  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  reply. 

*•  Very  good,"  retorted  Perker.  *'  And  you  know  how  she 
come.s  here,  I  suppose;  I  tneaa  on  what  grounds,  and  at  whose 
suitl" 

"Yes;  at  least  I  have  heard  Sam'a  accouut  of  the  matter," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  affected  carelessness, 

"Sam's  account  of  the  matter/'  replied  Perker,  "ia,  I  will 
Ventura  to  say,  a  perfectly  correct  one.  Well  now,  my  dear  Sir, 
the  first  question  I  have  to  ask,  1%  whether  this  woman  is  to 
remain  here  1 " 

"  To  remaiti  here  ! "  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  To  remain  here,  my  dear  Sir;"*  rejoined  Perker,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  and  looking  steadily  at  his  client 

"How  can  you  ask  me?"  said  that  gentlemaiL  "It  reata 
with  Dodson  and  Fogg;  you  know  that  very  well." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  retorted  Perker  firmly.  "  It 
does  nctt  rest  with  Dodson  and  Fogg ;  you  know  the  men,  my  dear 
Sir,  as  well  as  I  do.  It  rests  solely,  whoUy,  and  entirely  with 
you." 

"With  mel"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising  nervously  from 
hifl  chair,  and  reseating  himself  directly  afterwards. 

The  little  man  gave  a  tlouble  knock  on  the  lid  of  his  snuff-bor. 
opened  it,  took  a  great  pinch^  shut  it  up  again,,  and  repeated  the 
words—"  With  you." 

"  I  say,  my  dear  Sir,"  pursued  the  little  man,  who  seemed  to 
gather  confidence  from  the  snuff;  "I  say  that  her  sj;»eedy  libera- 
tion or  f)erpetxiiil  imprisonment  rests  with  you,  and  with  you 
alone.  Hear  me  out,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  please,  and  do  not  be  so 
very  energetic,  for  it  will  only  put  you  into  a  perspiration  and  do 
no  good  whatever.  I  say,*"  continued  Perker,  checking  ofi"  each 
position  on  a  dilferent  finger,  as  he  laid  it  down;  "I  say  that 
nobody  but  you  can  rescue  her  from  this  den  of  wretchedness; 
and  that  you  can  only  do  that,  by  paying  the  costs  of  this  suit — 
both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant — into  the  hands  of  these  Freeman 
Court  sharks.     Now  pray  be  quiet,  my  dear  Sir." 

Mr,  Pickwick,  whose  face  had  been  undergoing  most  surprising 
ehaoges  during  this  speech^  acd  who  was  evidently  oa  the  v«c^  <st 
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a  strong  burst  ot  iDdignatton,  calmed  hh  wrath  aa  well  u  he 
could ;  and  Perker,  atrengthening  iiis  argumentative  powera  with 
another  pinch  of  anuff,  proceeded. 

"  I  have  eeea  the  woman  this  morning.  By  paying  the  ooeta, 
you  can  obtain  a  full  release  and  dificharge  from  the  damagw; 
aod  further — this  I  know  is  a  far  greater  object  of  consideratioo 
with  you,  my  dear  Sir— a  "voluntary  Btatement  under  her  haud,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  me^  that  this  busineaa  was,  from  the  reiy 
firstj  fomented  and  encouraged  and  brought  about,  by  these  men, 
Dodson  and  Fogg;  that  she  deeply  regrets  ever  having  been  tbe 
instrument  of  annoyance  or  injury  to  you ;  and  that  she  entreats 
me  to  intercede  with  you,  and  implore  your  pardon," 

"If  I  pay  her  coate  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  indignantly; 
"  a  valuable  document,  indeed  ! " 

"1^0  '{/■'  m  the  case,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Perker,  triumphaatly. 
"  There  is  the  very  letter  I  apeak  of.  Brought  to  my  office  by 
another  woman  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  before  I  had  set  foot 
in  this  place,  or  held  any  oommunicatiou  with  Mrs.  Bardell,  upon 
my  honoxir."  And  selecting  tlie  letter  from  the  bundle,  the  little 
lawyer  laid  it  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  elbow,  and  took  Gnuff  for  two 
consecutive  minutes  without  winkiug. 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  aay  to  me  V*  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
mildly. 

" Not  quite,"  repKed  Perker.  "  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  at 
this  moment,  whether  the  wording  of  the  cognovit,  the  nature  of 
the  oateneible  consideration,  and  tlie  proof  we  can  get  together 
about  the  whole  conduct  of  the  suit,  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  &n 
indictment  for  conspiracy.  I  fear  not,  my  dear  Sir  ;  they  are  too 
clever  for  that,  I  doubt.  I  do  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the 
whole  facts,  taken  together,  wlD  be  sulEcient  to  justify  you  in  the 
minds  of  all  reasonable  men.  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  put  it  to 
yoa  This  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  whatever  it  may  be- 
take it  in  round  numbers — is  nothing  to  you.  A  jury  has  decided 
against  you  ;  well,  their  verdict  is  wrong,  but  still  they  decided  m 
they  thought  right,  and  it  is  against  you.  You  have  now  an 
opportunity,  on  easy  terms,  of  placing  yourself  in  a  much  higher 
position  than  you  ever  could  by  remaining  here ;  which  would 
only  be  imputed  by  people  who  didn't  know  you  to  sheer,  dogged, 
wrong-headed,  brutal  obstinacy :  nothing  eke,  my  dear  Sir,  believe 
me.  Can  you  hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  it,  when  it  restores  yon 
to  your  frientia,  your  old  pursuits,  your  health  and  amusements; 
when  it  liberates  your  faithful  and  attached  servant,  whom  yoo 
otherwise  doom  to  imprisonment  for  the  whole  of  your  life  ?  and 
Above  all,  when  \t  eu'A^l^  ^ou  to  take  the  very  magnanimooi 
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'xerenge — which  I  know,  my  dear  Sir,  w  one  after  your  own  heart 
^^^-of  releaaiiig  this  woman  from  a  scene  of  miaery  and  debauchery, 
to  which  no  man  shonld  ever  be  conaipied  if  I  had  my  will,  hut 
the  infliction  of  which,  on  any  femaiei  is  fnghtfal  and  barbarous. 
Now  I  ask  you,  my  dear  Sir^  not  only  as  yonr  l^al  adviser,  but 
as  your  very  true  friend,  will  you  let  slip  the  occasion  of  attaining 
all  these  ohjeeta  and  doing  all  this  good,  for  the  paltry  considera- 
tion of  a  few  poundfl  finding  their  way  into  the  pockete  of  a  couple 
of  raacak,  to  whom  it  makes  no  manner  of  diflference,  except  that 
the  more  they  gain  the  more  tbeyll  seek,  and  so  the  sooner  be  led 
into  some  piece  of  knavery  that  must  end  in  a  crash  ?  I  have 
put  these  considerations  to  you,  my  dear  Sir^  very  feebly  and 
imperfectly^  but  I  ask  yoti  to  think  of  them — turn  them  over  in 
your  mind  as  long  as  you  please :  I  wait  here  most  patiently  for 
your  answer." 

Before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  reply,  before  Mr.  Perker  had  taken 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  snuff  which  so  unusually  long  an  address 
imperatively  required  to  be  followed  up,  there  was  a  low  murmur- 
ing of  voices  outside,  and  then  a  hesitating  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  evidently 
roused  by  hia  friend's  appeal ;  "  what  an  annoyance  that  door  is  ! 
Who  ia  that  t" 

"  Me,  Sir,"  rephed  Sam  Weller,  putting  in  his  head* 

**I  can't  speak  to  you  just  now,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
I  am  engaged  at  this  moment,  Sam.** 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  But  here's  a 
lady  here,  Sir,  as  Bays  she's  somethia'  wery  partiekler  to  disclose," 

"  I  can't  see  any  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  mind  was 
filled  with  visions  of  Mrs.  Baniell 

**  I  vouldn't  make  tw)  sure  o'  that,  Sir,"  urged  Mr.  Weller, 
ahaking  his  head.  "  If  you  know'd  who  was  near,  Sir,  I  rayther 
think  you'd  change  your  note ;  as  the  hawk  remarked  to  himself 
vith  a  cheerful  Laugh,  ven  he  beerd  the  robin  redbreast  a  singin' 
round  the  comer." 

"Who  is  it?"  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Vill  you  see  her,  Sir  V  asb^d  Mr.  Weller,  holding  the  door 
in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  got  some  curious  live  animal  on  the 
other  aide. 

"  I  siippose  I  must,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  Perker. 

"Veil  then,  all  in  to  begin,"  cried  Sam.  "Sound  the  gong, 
draw  up  the  curtain,  and  enter  the  two  con-spirators." 

As  Sam  Weller  spoke,  he  threw  the  door  open,  and  there 
rushed  tumultuously  into  the  room,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle,  leading 
after  him  by  the  hand  the  identical  young  lady  who,  at  Dingley 
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Dell,  had  worn  the  boots  with  the  fiir  round  the  tops ;  and  who 
now  &  very  pleasing  compound  uf  blushes  and  confusion,  and  like 
ellk,  and  a  smart  hat,  and  a  rich  lace  veil,  looked  prettier  than 
ever. 

"Miss  Arabella  AUen  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising  from 
his  chair, 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  dropping  oe  his  knees.  "Mre. 
Winkle.     Pardon,  my  dear  friend,  pardon." 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  Bcarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  hiB  own 
senBGfi,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  done  ao,  but  for  the  coiroboi* 
tive  testimony  afforded  by  the  smiling  countenance  of  Perker,  and 
the  bodily  presence,  in  the  background,  of  Sam  and  the  pretty 
housemaid,  who  appeared  to  contemplate  the  proceedings  wiUi  the 
livelieBt  satisfaction. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Arabella  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  alarmed 
at  the  silence,  "can  you  forgive  my  imprudence  1" 

Mr.  Pickwick  returned  do  verbal  response  to  this  appeal,  but 
he  took  off  his  spectacles  in  great  haste,  and  seizing  both  the 
young  lady's  hands  in  his,  kissed  her  a  great  nunaber  of  times— 
perhaps  a  greater  number  than  was  absolutely  necessary — and 
thenj  still  retaining  one  of  her  hands,  told  Ml.  Winkle  he  wa 
an  audacious  young  dog,  and  bade  him  get  up,  which  Mr.  Winkle, 
who  had  been  for  Borae  Beconds  scratching  his  nose  with  the  brim 
of  his  hat  in  a  penitent  manner,  did;  whereupon  Mr.  Pickvidt 
Blapped  Mm  on  the  back  several  times,  and  then  shook  haikdi 
heartily  with  Perker,  who,  uot  to  be  behindhand  in  the  com- 
plimenta  of  the  occasion^  saluted  both  the  bride  and  the  pretty 
housemaid  with  right  good  will,  and  having  wrung  Mr.  Winkle's 
^^  hand   most   cordially,    wound   up  hia   demonstrations   of  joy  by 

^^H         taking  snuff  euough  to  set  any  half  dozen  men  with  ordinan^ 
^^M         constructed  noses,  a  sneezing  for  life. 

^H  "  Whyj  my  dear  girl,"  said  Mr.   Pickwick,  "  how  has  all  thii 

1^"         come  about  ?     Come,  sit  down,  and  let  me  hear  it  aU.     How  well 
I  she  looks,  doesn't  she  Perker?"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  surveying 

I  Arabella's  face  with  a  look  of  as  much  pride  and  exultatioo,  as  i^ 

L  she  had  been  his  own  daughter. 

^H  "Delightful,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  the  little  man,     "  If  I  were 

^^f         not  a  married  man  myself,  I  should  be  disposed  to  envy  you,  yoo 
¥  dog,  I  should."     Thus  expressing  himself,  the  little  lawyer  gare 

I  Mr.  Winkle  a  poke  in  the  chest,  which  that  gentleman  recipirocatcd ; 

I  after  which  they  both  laughed  very  loudly,  but  not  bo  loudly  u 

^^  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  had  just  relieved  his  feelings  by  kissing 

^^h  the  pretty  hoiiEemaid  under  cover  of  the  cupboard  door. 

^H  "  I  can  never  be  grateful   enough  to  you,  Saiu^  I  am  sure^* 
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Baid  Arabella,  with  the  sweetest  Bmile  imaginable,     "  I  ehall  not 
forget  your  exertiona  in  the  garden  at  Clifton." 

"Don't  say  nothin'  wotever  about  it,  Ma'am,"  replied  Sub. 
"I  only  assisted  natnr,  Ma'am ^  as  the  doctor  said  to  the  boy'i 
mother,  arter  he'd  bled  him  to  death." 

*'  Mary,  my  dear,  Bit  downj"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  cutting  abort 
these  compliments.  "  Now  then — how  long  have  yoa  been 
married,  eh  ?" 

Arabella  looked  bashfully  at  her  lord  and  master,  who  replied, 
*■  Only  three  days." 

"Only  three  days,  ehT'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "Why,  what 
have  yon  been  doing  these  three  months  1" 

"  Ah,  to  be  anre,"  interposed  Perker ;  "  come,  account  for  thii 
idleness.  You  see  Pickwick's  only  astonishment  is,  that  it  wa&Qt 
all  over  months  ago.'* 

"  Why  the  fact  is,**  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  looking  at  his  blushing 
young  wife,  "that  I  could  not  persuade  Bella  to  run  away  for* 
long  time ;  and  when  I  had  persuaded  her,  it  was  a  long  tiiae 
more  before  we  could  find  an  opportunity.  Mary  had  to  girei 
month's  warning,  too,  before  she  could  leave  her  plac«  next  doof, 
and  we  couldn't  possibly  have  done  it  without  her  assistance." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Mr,  Pickwick,  who  by  this  lime 
had  resumed  hia  spectacles,  and  was  looking  from  Arabella  to 
Wiukle,  and  from  Winkle  to  Arabella,  with  sjb  much  delight 
depicted  in  his  countenance  as  warm-heartedness  and  kindly 
feeling  can  communicate  to  the  human  face — -"upon  my  word! 
you  seem  to  have  been  very  systematic  in  your  proceedings.  And 
ifl  your  brother  acquainted  with  all  this,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh^  no,  no,"  replied  Ambella,  changing  colour.  *•  Dear  Mj. 
Pickwick,  he  must  only  know  it  from  you — from  your  lips  alooe. 
He  ia  BO  violent,  so  prejudiced,  and  has  been  so— so  aniioua  ia 
behalf  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  added  Arabella,  looking  dovn, 
**  that  I  tear  the  consequences  dreadfully." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Perker,  gravely.  "  You  mmt  tab 
this  matter  in  hand  for  them,  my  dear  Sir,  These  young  men  inD 
respect  you  when  they  would  listen  to  nobody  else.  You  lanst 
prevent  miaciiief,  my  dear  Sir.  Hot  bIood~hot  blood."  And  ibt 
httle  man  took  a  warning  pinch,  and  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"You  forget,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gently,  "you  forget 
that  I  am  a  prieoaer." 

'*  No,  indeed  I  do  not,  my  dear  Sir/'  replied  ArabellaL  "I 
never  have  forgotten  it ;  never  ceased  to  think  how  great  your  suffer- 
ings must  have  been  in  this  Bhocking  place,  but  I  hoped  that  wJul 
no  coneideration  for  younelf  would  induce  you  to  do,  a  regard  10 
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oar  happiness  migbt  If  my  brother  heare  of  this  first  from  you,  1 
feel  certain  we  shall  be  reconciled.  He  is  my  only  relation  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  unless  you  plead  for  me,  I  fejir  I  have  lost 
even  him.  I  have  done  wrong— very,  very  wrong,  I  know."  Here 
poor  Aral>ella  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  wept  bitterly. 
Mr.  Pickwick's  nature  was  a  good  deal  worked  upon  by  these 
same  tears,  but  when  Mrs.  Winkle,  drying  her  eyes,  took  to  coax- 
ing and  entreatiog  in  the  sweutest  tones  of  a  very  sweet  voice,  he 
became  particularly  reatleas,  and  evidently  undecided  how  to  act, 
as  was  evinced  by  sundry  nervous  rubbings  of  his  spectacle-glasses, 
nose,  tights,  head,  and  gaiters. 

Taking  advantage  of  the^se  symptoms  of  indecision,  Mr.  Perker 
(to  whom  it  appeared  the  young  couple  had  driven  straight  that 
moming)  urged  with  legal  point  and  shrewdness  that  Mr.  Winkle, 
senior,  was  still  unacquainted  with  the  important  rise  in  life's 
flight  of  steps  which  hia  son  had  taken ;  that  the  ftiture  expecta- 
tionfi  of  the  said  son  depended  eutirely  upon  the  said  Winkle  senior 
oontinuing  to  regard  him  with  undiminished  feelings  of  affection 
and  attachment,  which  it  was  very  unlikely  he  would  do  if  this 
great  event  were  long  kept  a  secret  from  him  ;  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
repairing  to  Bristol  to  seek  Mr.  Allen,  might  with  equal  reason 
repair  to  Birmingham  to  seek  Mr.  Winkle,  senior ;  lastly,  that  Mr. 
Winkle^  senior,  had  good  right  and  title  to  consider  Mr.  Pickwick 
M  in  some  degree  the  guardian  and  adviser  of  his  son,  and  that  it 
consequently  behoved  that  gentleman,  and  was  inrleed  due  to  his 
personal  character,  to  ar>quaint  the  aforesaid  Winkle,  senior, 
personally,  and  by  word  of  month,  with  the  whole  circwmBtances 
of  the  cswe,  and  with  the  'share  he  had  taken  in  the  transactioa 

Mr.  Tupraan  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  arrived  most  opportunely  in 
this  stage  of  the  pleadings,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to 
them  all  that  had  occurred,  together  with  the  various  reasons  pro 
and  cou,  the  whole  of  the  arguments  were  gone  over  again,  after 
which  everybody  urged  every  argument  m  his  own  way  and  at  hi*: 
own  length.  And  at  last  Mr.  Pickwick,  fairly  argued  and  remon- 
^  Btrated  out  of  all  bis  resolutions,  and  being  in  imminent  danger  of 
K.  being  argued  and  remonstrated  oat  of  his  wits,  caught  Arabella  in 
It  his  arms,  and  declaring  that  she  was  a  very  amiable  creature,  and 
It  that  he  didn't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  had  always  been  very  fond 
of  her  from  the  first,  said  be  could  never  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  young  people's  happiness,  and  they  might  do 
with  bim  as  they  pleased. 
J-  Mr.   Weller's   first   act,    on    hearing    this   concession,   was   to 

iB     dispatch  Job  Trotter  to  the  illustriouB  Mr.  Pell,  with  an  authority 
to  deliver  to  the  bearer  the  formal  discharge  which  his  pmdeat 
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parent  had  had  the  foresight  to  leave  in  the  handa  of  th&t  learned 
geatlemao,  in  case  it  should  be  at  any  time  required  on  an 
emergency ;  his  next  proeefidiDg  was  to  in  vest  his  whole  stock  oi 
ready  money  in  the  purchase  of  five-and-twenty  gallonB  of  nuld 
porter^  which  he  himself  dispensed  on  the  racket  ground  to  erery- 
body  who  would  partake  of  it;  thig  done,  he  hurra'd  in  diven 
parts  of  the  building  until  he  had  lost  hia  voice,  aod  then  quietlj 
relapsed  into  hia  usual  coUected  and  philosophical  condition. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Pickwick  took  a  last  look 
at  hia  little  room,  and  made  his  way  as  well  aa  he  could,  through 
the  throng  of  debtors  who  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand,  until  he  reached  the  lodge  steps.  He  turned  here  W 
look  about  him,  and  his  eye  lightened  aa  he  did  ao.  In  all  the 
crowd  of  wan  emaciated  faces,  he  saw  not  one  which  was  not  the 
happier  for  hia  sympatliy  and  charity. 

"  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  beckoning  one  yoiing  man  towiudi 

him,  "this  is  Mr.  Jingle,  whom  I  sjioke  to  you  about." 

,        "  Very  good,   my  dear   Sir,"  replied   Perker,  looking  hard  at 

1  Jingle.     "  Yon  will  see  me  again,  young  man,  to-morrow.     I  hope 

you  may  live  to  remember  deeply  what  I  shall  have   to  cont- 

'  mnnicate,  Sir." 

Jingle  bowed  respectfully,  trembled  very  much  bb  be  took  Bii. 
Pickwick's  proffered  hand,  and  withdrew. 

*'  Job  you  know,  I  think ! "  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  presenting  that 
gentleman. 

"  I  know  the  rascal,"  replied  Perker,  good-humouredly.  "See 
after  your  friend,  and  be  in  the  way  to-morrow  at  one.  Do  yoo 
hear  1     Now,  is  there  anything  more  1 "  • 

"  Nothing,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  "You  have  delivered  the 
Uttle  parcel  I  gave  you  for  your  old  landlord,  Sam  1 " 

"  I  have,  Sir,'*  replied  Sam,  "  He  bust  out  a  cryin',  Sir,  and 
aaid  yon  woa  wery  gen'roua  and  thoughtful,  and  he  only  wish«<l 
you  could  have  him  innockilatcd  for  a  gallopin'  consumption,  for 
hia  old  friend  as  had  lived  here  so  long  woa  dead,  and  he'd  aoverei 
to  look  for  another." 

**  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  God  bloi 
you,  my  fhenda  !  " 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  uttered  this  adieu,  the  crowd  raised  a  load 
shout,  and  many  among  them  were  preaaing  forward  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand  again,  when  he  drew  his  arm  through  Perker's,  and 
hurried  from  the  prison,  far  more  sad  and  melancholy,  for  ihe 
moment,  than  when  he  had  first  entered  it  Alas  !  how  many  8*1 
and  unhappy  beings  had  he  left  behind  1  and  how  many  of  them  Ik 
CAged  there,  still  \ 
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_  A  bappy  evemng  was  that  for  at  leaat  one  party  in  the  George 
mnd  Vulture,  and  light  and  cheerful  were  two  of  the  hearts  that 
emerged  from  its  hospitahle  door  next  morning ;  the  owners  thereof 
were  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  WeDer,  the  former  of  whom  waa 
epeedily  deposited  inside  a  corafortahle  post  coach,  with  a  little 
dickey  behind,  in  which  the  latter  motmted  with  great  agUity. 

"  Sir,"  caUe«i  out  Mr.  Weller,  to  his  master. 

"  Well,  Sam^"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  thnistiug  his  hejad  out  of 
the  window. 

"  I  wiah  them  horses  had  been  three  moathB  and  better  in  the 
Fleet,  Sir." 

*' Why,  Sam  ?"  inquired  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"Vy,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  rubbing  hiB  hands,  "how 
they  vould  go  if  they  had  been  ! " 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

EKLATSS  HOW  ME,  PICKWICK,  WITH  THK   AS8I3TAKCB   OP  8AMUIL 
WELLKB,  ESSAYED  TO  80FTBN  THE    HEART    OP    MR.  BENJAMIN 

rl         ALLEN,      AND    TO    MOLLETT    THK     WRATH     OF    ME.     ROBERT 
P         8AWYEB. 
lit 
pr 
Pr 
de 


Mr.  Ben  Allen  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  aat  together  in  the 
little  surgery  behind  the  shop,  discussing  minced  veal  and  future 
proapecta,  when  the  disct^turee,  not  unnaturaUy,  turned  upon  the 
practice  acquired  by  Bob  the  aforesaid,  and  hia  present  chances  of 
deriving  a  competent  independence  from  the  honourable  profession 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself, 

"  — Which,  I  think,"  observed  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  pursmng  the 
thread  of  the  subject,  "which  I  think,  Ben,  are  rather  dubious." 

"  What's  rather  dubious  t "  enquired  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  at  the 
same  time  aharpening  his  intellects  with  a  draught  of  beer. 
"What's  dubious  1" 

**  Why,  the  chan^^ea,"  responded  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  T  forgot,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  •'  The  beer  has  reminded  me 
that  I  forgot.  Bob — yes;  they  are  dubious." 

"  It's  wonderful  how  the  poor  people  patronise  me,"  said  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  reflectively.  "  They  knock  me  up  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  take  medicine  to  an  extent  which  I  should  have  conceived 
impossible,  put  on  blisters  and  leeches  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  and  make  additions  to  their  famihes  in  a 
manner  which  is  quite   awfuL     Six  of  tho«e  laat- named  Little 
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promiasory  ootes,  all  due  on  the  same  day  Ben,  and  all  entrusted 
to  me/' 

"  It's  very  grfttifying,  isn't  it  I "  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  holding 
hJB  plate  for  some  more  minced  veaL 

"  Oh,  very,"  replied  Bob  ;  "  only  not  quite  so  much  so  as  tJM 
confideuce  of  patients,  with  a  BhilHng  or  two  to  spare,  would  be 
This  busincBa  was  capitally  described  in  the  advertisement,  Bea 
It  is  a  practice,  a  very  extensive  practice — and  that's  alL" 

"Boh,"  said  Mr.  Ben  AUen,  lajring  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  visage  of  Ma  friend — "  Bob,  111  tell  yw 
what  it  is." 

"  What  is  it  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Boh  Sawyer. 

"Yoti  must  make  yourself,  with  as  little  delay  as  pcesibie, 
master  of  Arabella's  one  thousand  pounds." 

'*  Three  per  cent,  consolidated  Bank  annuities,  now  i?tandiiig  ii 
her  name  in  the  book  or  books  of  the  Governor  and  Gompaoj  ol 
the  Bank  of  England/*  added  Bob  Sawyer,  in  legal  phraaeology. 

'*  K^actly  so/'  said  Ben.  "  She  has  it  when  she  cornea  of  a^ 
or  marries.  She  wants  a  year  of  coming  of  age,  and  if  you  plucked 
Up  a  spirit  she  needn't  want  a  month  of  being  married." 

"She's  a  very  charming  and  delightful  creature,"  quoth  Mt 
Robert  Sawyer,  in  reply;  "aud  has  only  one  fault  that  I  kno* 
of,  Ben.  It  happens  nnfortunatety,  that  that  single  blemish  is  i 
want  of  taate.     She  don't  like  me," 

"  It's  my  opimoD  that  she  don't  know  what  she  does  like,"  sM 
Mr.  Ben  Allen,  contemptuously. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  remarked  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer.  **  But  it's  n^ 
opinion  that  she  doca  know  what  she  doesn't  like,  and  that's  of 
even  more  importance." 

'"  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  setting  his  teeth  together,  imd 
speaking  more  like  a  savage  warrior  who  fed  upon  raw  wolfs  flesh 
which  he  carved  with  his  fingers,  than  a  peaceable  young  gentlemiia 
who  eat  minced  veal  with  a  knife  and  fork — "I  wish  I  knew  wbethff 
any  rascal  really  has  been  tampering  with  her,  and  attempting  to 
engage  her  affections.     I  think  I  should  assassinate  him.  Bob." 

*'  I'd  put  a  bullet  in  him  if  I  found  him  ont,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Btoppbg  in  the  course  of  a  long  draught  of  beer,  and  loofciiig 
maUgnantly  out  of  the  porter  pot.  "  If  that  didn't  do  hia  buaineM, 
I'd  extract  it  afterwards,  and  Idll  him  that  way." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  gazed  abstractedly  on  his  friend  for  mim 
minnt<^  in  silence,  and  then  said — 

"  You  have  never  proposed  to  her  point-blank,  Bob  T  " 

"  No.  Because  I  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use,"  replied  Mi 
Robert  Sawyes. 
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*•  Yon  ehtdl  do  it  before  you  are  twenty-four  honrs  older,"  pb- 
Drted   Ben,  with  deepenite  calmness.     "She  shall  have  you,  ok 
111  know  the  reason  why — I'll  exert  my  authority." 
*•  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  "We  ehall  see." 
"  We  dudl  see,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Ben   Allea,  fieroely. 
le   paused   for  a  few  seconds,  and  added   in  a  voice  broken  by 
motion,  *•  You  have  loved  her  from  a  child,  my  friend^ — you  loved 
ler  when  we  were  boys  at  school  together,  and  even  then  she  waa 
rayward,  and  slighted  your  young  feelings.    Do  you  recollect,  with 
ill  the  eagerness  of  a  child's  love,   one  day  pressing   upon    her 
kM^eptance  two  small  carraway-«eed  biscuita  and  one  sweet  apple, 
leatly  folded  into  a  circular  parcel  with  the  leaf  of  a  copy-book  ?  ** 
"1  do,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 
"She  slighted  that,  I  think T'  said  Ben  Allen. 
"  She  did,"  rejoined  Bob.     "  She  add  1  had  kept  the  parcel  so 
DDg  in   the  pocketa  of  my  corduroys,    that  the  apple  was   un- 
jleasautly  warm," 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  gloomily.     "  Upon  which  we 
tte  it  ourselves,  in  alternate  bites." 

Bob  Sawyer  intimated  his  recollection  of  the  circumstance  last 
Uluded  to,  by  a  melancholy  frown  ;   and  the  two  friends  remained 
Ibr  some  time  absorbed,  each  in  his  own  meditations. 
f     While  these  observations  were  being  exchanged  between  Mr. 
!Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and  while  the  boy  in  the 
grey  livery,  marvelliug  at  the  unwonted  prolongation  of  the  dinner, 
past  an  anxious  look  from  time  to  time  towards  the  glass  door,  dis- 
'  -acted  by  inward  misgivings  regarding  the  amount  of  minced  veal 
•hich  would   be  ultimately  reserved  for  his  individual  cravings, 
ere  rolled  soljerly  on  through  the  streets  of  Brist^jl,  a  private  fly, 
inted  of  a  sad  green  colour,  drawn  by  a  chubby  sort  of  brown 
lorse,  and  driven  by  a  surly  looking  man  with  hU  legs  dressed  like 
le  legs  of  a  groom,  and  his  body  attired  in  the  coat  of  a  coach- 
Such  apfiearances  are  common  to  many  vehicles  belonging 
and  maintained  by,  old  ladies  of  economical  habits  ;  and  in  this 
'chicle  there  sat  an  old  lady  who  waa  its  mistress  and  proprietor. 

k**  Martin  !  "  said  the  old  lady,  calling  to  the  surly  man  out  of 
e  front  window. 
"  Well  1 "  said  the  surly  man^  touching  his  hat  to  the  old  lady 
**Mr.  Sawyer's,"  said  the  old  Ia4y. 
**I  was  going  there,"  said  the  surly  man. 
The  old  lady  nodded  the  satisfaction  which  this  proof  of  tha 
•urly  man's  foresight  imported  to  her  feelings  ;  and  the  eturly  man 
lliriug  a  smart  lash  to  the  chubby  horse,  they  all  repaired  to  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer's  together. 
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"  Martin  ! "  said  the  old  lady,  when  the  fly  stopped  at  the  don 
of  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer  late  Nockeroor£ 

"Welir'  said  Martin. 

"  Ask  the  lad  to  step  out  and  mind  the  horse." 

**  Pm  going  to  mind  the  horse  myself,"  B&id  Martin,  laying  idf 
whip  on  the  roof  of  the  liy. 

"I  can't  permit  it  on  any  account,"  eaid  the  old  lady;  "yonr 
testimony  will  be  very  important,  and  I  must  take  you  into  the 
houAe  with  me.  You  muBt  not  atir  from  my  etide  during  the  whole 
interview.     Do  you  hear  f " 

**  I  hear,"  replied  Martin. 

"  Well ;  what  are  you  stopping  for  t " 

"Nothing,"  replied  Martin.  So  Haying,  the  surly  man  leisttrelj 
deacetided  from  the  wheel  upon  which  he  had  been  poising  himaeU 
on  the  topB  of  the  toes  of  hiB  right  foot,  and  having  summoned  tlu 
boy  in  the  grey  livery,  opened  the  coach-door,  flung  down  tbe 
Bteps,  and  thrusting  in  a  baud  enveloped  in  a  dark  wash-leatlier 
glove,  pulled  out  the  old  lady  with  aa  much  unconcern  m  ba 
manner  as  if  she  were  a  bandbox. 

"Dear  me,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  "I  am  so  flurried  now  I 
have  got  here  Martin,  that  I'm  all  in  a  tremble," 

Mr,  Martin  coughed  behind  the  dark  wash-leather  glore,  bot 
expressed  no  further  sympathy ;  so  the  old  lady,  composing  her- 
self, trotted  up  Iklr.  Bob  Sawyer's  steps,  and  Mr.  Martin  followed 
Immediately  upon  the  old  lady's  entering  the  shop,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen  and  Mr.  Bob  Savryer,  who  had  been  putting  the  spirits  and 
water  out  of  sight,  and  upsetting  nauseous  drugs  to  take  off  tbe 
smell  of  the  tobacco -smoke,  issued  hastily  forth  in  a  transport  of 
pleasure  and  aftection, 

"My  dear  aunt,"  exeiaimed  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  "how  kind  of  yoo 
to  look  in  upon  us.  Mr.  Sawyer,  aunt;  my  friend  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  that  I  have  Bpoken  to  you  about,  regarding — you  know, 
aunt."  And  here  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  wbo  was  not  at  the  moment 
eitraordinarily  Bober,  added  the  word  "  ArabeUa,"  in  what  wm 
meant  to  be  a  whisper,  but  which  was  in  fact  an  specially 
audible  and  distinct  tone  of  speech,  which  nobody  could  avoid 
hearing,  if  anybody  were  so  disposed. 

"My dear  Beiyaniin,"8aid  the  old  lady,  struggling  with  a  great 
shortness  of  breath,  and  trembUiig  from  head  bo  foot — "  don't  be 
alarmed,  my  dear,  but  I  think  I  had  better  speak  to  Mr.  Sawya 
alone  for  a  moment — only  for  one  moment." 

"  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  "  will  you  take  my  aunt  into  tin 
surgery  1 " 

"Certainly,"   raapoiidfid  Bob^   in   a    moet   profeaeional   to« 
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"  Step  this  way,  my  dear  Ma'am.  Don't  be  frightened,  Ma'am, 
We  shall  be  ahle  to  set  you  to  righta  in  a  very  short  time,  I  have 
no  doubt,  Ma'am.  Here,  my  dear  Ma'am.  Now  then."  With 
this  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  having  handed  the  old  lady  to  a  chair,  shut 
the  door,  drew  another  chair  close  to  her,  and  waited  to  hear 
detailed  the  symptoms  of  some  disorder  from  which  he  saw  in 
perspective  a  long  train  of  profits  and  advantages. 

The  first  thing  the  old  lady  did^  was  to  shake  her  head  a  great 
many  times,  and  hegin  to  cry, 

"Nervous,"  said  Bob  Sawyer  complacently.  " Oamjihor-jiilep 
and  water  three  times  a  day,  and  comjtosing  draught  at  night." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  begin,  Mr.  Sawyer,**  said  the  old  lady. 
**  It  is  BO  very  painful  and  distressing." 

*'You  need  not  begin.  Ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer.  "I 
can  anticipate  all  you  would  say.     The  head  is  in  fault." 

"  I  should  be  veiy  sony  to  think  it  was  the  heart,"  said  the 
old  lady,  with  a  slight  groan. 

"  Not  the  slightest  danger  of  that,  Ma'am,"  replied  Boh 
Sawyer.     *'  The  stomaoh  is  the  primary  cause." 

"  Mr.  Sawyer  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  starting. 

"Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Ma'am,"  rejoined  Bob,  looking 
wondrouB  wise.  "  Medicine,  in  time,  my  dear  Ma'am,  would  have 
prevented  it  alL" 

*'  Mr.  Sawyer^"  said  the  old  lady,  more  flurried  than  l^efore, 
"  this  oonciuct  is  either  gr^t  impertinenee  to  one  in  my  situation. 
Sir,  or  it  arises  from  yoiir  not  understanding  the  object  of  my 
risit.  If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  medicine  or  any  foresight  I 
could  have  used  to  prevent  what  has  occurred,  I  should  certainly 
have  done  so.  I  had  better  see  my  nephew  at  once,"  said  the  old 
lady,  twirling  her  reticule  indignantly,  and  rising  as  she  spoke. 

"Stop  a  moment.  Ma'am,"  said  Bob  Sawyer ;  " I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  understood  you.     What  w  the  matter,  Ma'am  ?" 

"My  niece,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  the  old  lady — "  yonr  friend's  sister.' 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  said  Bob,  all  impatience;  for  the  old  lady, 
although  much  agitated,  spoke  with  the  most  tantalising  delibera- 
tion, as  old  ladies  often  do.     "  Yes,  Ma'am." 

"Left  my  home,  Mr.  Sawyer,  three  days  ago,  on  a  pretended 
visit  to  my  sister,  another  aunt  of  hers,  who  kecjjs  the  large  boanl- 
ing  school  just  beyond  the  third  mile-stone,  where  there  is  a  very 
large  laburnum  tree  and  an  oak  gate,"  said  the  old  lady,  stopping 
in  this  place  to  dry  her  eyes. 

"  Oh.  devil  take  the  laburnum  tree !  Ma'ara,"  said  Bob,  quite 
forgettiug  his  professional  dignity  in  his  anxiety.  "Get  on  a 
little  faster ;  put  a  little  more  steam  on,  Ma'am,  pray." 
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"This  morning,"  said   the   old   lady,   alowly,    "this  morning, 


"She  came  back,  Ma'am,  I  Biip|x>8e,"  said  Bob,  with  gictft 
animation.     "  Did  she  come  back  ? " 

"  No,  she  did  tiot— she  wrote,"  replied  the  old  lady. 

"  What  did  she  say  \ "  enquired  Bob,  eagerly. 

"  She  said,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  replied  the  old  lady — "  and  it  is  thii 
I  want  you  to  prepare  Beajamin'a  mind  for,  gently  and  by  degrees; 
she  said  that  she  was— I  have  got  the  letter  in  my  pocket,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  hut  my  glasses  are  in  the  carriage,  and  I  Bhoiild  only  wnate 
the  tiuie  if  I  attempted  to  point  out  the  passage  to  you,  withoat 
them ;  ehe  said,  in  short,  Mr.  Sawyer,  that  she  waa  married," 

"  What !  "  said,  or  rather  shouted,  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Married,"  repeated  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  stopped  to  hear  no  more ;  but  darting  from 
the  surgery  into  the  outer  shop,  cried  in  a  etentorian  voice,  "  Ben, 
my  boy,  she's  bolted  !  " 

Mr.  Ben  AUen,  who  had  been  slumbering  behind  the  counter 
with  his  head  half  a  foot  or  so  below  his  .knees,  no  sooner  beird 
thiis  appalliiig  communication,  than  he  made  a  precipitate  rugh  &t 
Mr.  Martin,  and  twiBting  hia  baud  iu  the  neck-cloth  of  that  taci- 
turn serritor,  expressed  an  obliging  intention  of  choking  him 
where  he  stood,  which  intention,  with  a  promptitude  often  the 
etlect  of  desperation,  he  at  once  commenced  carrying  into  executioi 
with  much  vigouj  and  surgical  skill. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  posseaaed  hot 
Little  power  of  eloquence  or  peiBuasion,  submitted  to  this  operatioo 
with  a  very  calm  and  agreeable  erpreasion  of  countenance,  for  some 
seconds ;  finding,  however,  that  it  threatened  speed Dy  to  lea<l  to  a 
result  which  would  place  it  beyond  hia  power  to  claim  any  wage*, 
board  or  otherwise,  in  all  times  to  come,  he  muttered  an  inaiticti- 
late  remonstrance,  and  felled  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  to  the  gP3UDd. 
As  that  gentleman  had  got  his  hands  entangled  in  his  cravat,  be  fa^d 
no  alternative  but  to  follow  him  to  the  floor.  There  they  bgth 
lay  struggling,  when  the  shop-door  opened,  and  the  party  was  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  two  most  unexpected  visitors,  to  wit,  Ur. 
Pickwick  and  Mr.  Samuel  WeUer. 

The  impression  at  once  produced  upon  Mr.  WeUer*!  mind  hy 
what  he  saw,  was,  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hh^  by  the  establishment 
of  Sawyer  late  N  ockemorf,  to  take  strong  medicine,  or  to  go  into 
fits  and  be  experimentalised  upon,  or  to  swallow  poison  now  and 
then  with  the  view  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  some  new  antidotes,  or 
to  do  something  or  other  to  promote  the  great  science  of  medicine, 
and  gratify  the  ardent  spirit  of  enquiry  burning  in  the  bosooiB  d 
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P^wo  young  profeSBora.  So,  witbout  presuming  to  iDterfere,  Sam 
Stood  perfectly  still,  and  looked  on  as  if  he  were  mightily  interested 
|||i  the  result  of  the  then  peuding  experimeiit.  Not  so,  Mr.  Pick- 
^ck.  He  at  once  threw  himself  upon  the  astouifilied  tiombataDts 
{Until  hifl  accustomed  energy,  and  loudly  called  upon  the  by- 
^tandera  to  interpose. 

j  Thifl  routed  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  beeo  hitherto  quite 
paralysed  by  the  frenzy  of  hii  companion ;  and  with  that  gentle- 
(tnan's  assistance,  Mr.  Pickwick  raised  Ben  Allen  to  his  feet.  Mr. 
tin  finding  himeelf  alone  on  the  floor,  got  up  and  looked  about 

"Mr.  Allen,"  said  Mr.  Kckwick,  "what  is  the  matter,  Sir?" 
"  Never  mind.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Allen,  with  haughty  defiance. 
**  What  is  it  1 "  enquired  Mr*  Pickwick,  looking  at  Bob  Sawyer. 
*Ib  he  unwelH" 

Before  Bob  could  reply,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  seized  Mr.  Pickwick  by 
tie  hand,  and  murmured,  in  Borrowful  accents,  "My  sister,  my 
Sir ;  my  sister." 
\     "Oh,   is   that  aU?"  said  Mr.   Pickwick.     "We  shall  easily 

Fange  that  matter,  I  hope.  Your  sister  is  safe  and  well,  and  I 
here,  my  dear  Sir,  to " 
"  Sorry  to  do  anj'thin'  aa  may  cause  an  interra[)tion  to  such 
jprery  pleassmt  proceedin's,  as  the  king  said  ven  he  diaaolved  the 
parliament,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  who  had  been  peeping  through 
the  glass  door  ;  "but  there's  another  experiment  here,  Sir.  Here's 
p  wenerable  old  lady  a  lyin'  on  the  carpet  vaitin'  for  dissection,  or 
Kalwinism,  or  some  other  rewivin'  and  acientific  inwention." 
](     "I  forgot,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben  Allen.     " It  is  my  aunt." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Poor  lady  I  gently  Sam, 
gently." 

"  Strange  sitivation  for  one  o'  the  family,"  obserred  Sam 
(SVeller,  hoisting  the  aunt  into  a  chair.  "  Now,  depitty  Sawbones, 
bring  out  the  wollatiUy." 

,  The  latter  observation  was  addressed  to  the  boy  in  grey,  who, 
having  handed  over  the  fly  to  the  care  of  the  street-keeper,  had 
come  back  to  see  what  all  the  noiso  was  about.  Between  the  boy 
in  grey,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Benjanim  Allen  (who  having 
frightened  his  aunt  into  a  fainting  fit,  was  atiectionately  solicitous 
for  her  recovery)  the  old  lady  was  at  length  restored  to  consctous- 
Hesa  ;  and  then  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  turning  with  a  puzzled  countenance 
kk  Mr,  Pickwick,  asked  him  what  he  was  about  to  say  when  be 
lad  been  so  alarmingly  interrupted. 

We  are  all   friends   here,  I   presume  t"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
liearing  his  voice,  and  looking  towards  the  man  of  few  wordi 
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Sam,  **  but  merely  thie  here.  P'raps  that  geo'lm'n  may  think  M 
there  vos  a  priory  'tackinenti  but  there  vom't  nothin'  o'  the  sort, 
for  the  young  latly  said  in  the  wery  begiDEin*  o'  the  keepin'  com' 
pauy  that  ahe  couldn't  abide  him.  Kobody's  cut  him  out,  and  it 
'ucj  ha'  lj«eii  jiist  the  wery  same  for  him  if  the  young  lady  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Viiikle.  That's  wot  I  vished  to  aay,  Sir,  and  1 
hope  Vve  bow  made  that  'ere  gen'ljn'n's  mind  easy." 

A  short  pause  followed  theae  conaolatory  remarks  of  Mr.  Waller, 
and  then  Mr.  Ben  Allen  rising  from  hia  chair,  protested  that  he 
would  never  eee  Arabella's  face  again,  while  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
despite  Sam 'a  liattering  aasiuance,  vowed  dreadful  Tengeanoe  ot 
the  happy  bridegroom. 

Eut^  ju£t  when  matten  were  at  tbeir  height  and  threatening  to 
remam  bo,  Mr.  Pickwick  found  a  powerful  aflsiataiit  in  the  old  lady, 
who,  evidently  much  struck  by  the  mode  in  which  he  had  advocated 
her  niece's  cause,  ventured  to  approach  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  with 
h  few  comforting  reflectionB,  of  which  the  chief  were,  that  after  all, 
perhaps,  it  was  well  it  was  no  worse ;  the  least  said  the  aooneet 
mended,  and  upon  her  word  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  so  Tciy 
bad  after  all ;  that  what  was  over  couldn't  be  begun,  and  wbl 
couldn*t  be  cured  miist  be  endured,  with  varioua  other  aseuranco 
of  the  like  novel  and  strengthening  deecription.  To  all  of  which, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Alien  replied  that  he  meant  no  disrespeot  to  hii 
aunt  or  anybody  there,  but  if  it  were  all  the  same  to  them,  and 
they  would  allow  him  to  have  his  own  way,  he  would  rather  htm 
the  pleasure  of  hating  his  sister  till  death  and  after  it. 

At  length  when  thia  determination  had  been  announced  half  a 
hundred  times,  the  old  lady  suddenly  bridling  up  aod  looking  Tcry 
m^estiG,  wished  to  know  what  she  had  done  that  uo  respect  waa 
to  be  paid  to  her  years  or  station,  and  that  she  should  be  obhged 
to  beg  and  pray  in  that  way  of  her  own  nephew,  whom  she  re- 
membered about  five-and-twenty  years  before  he  was  bom,  and 
whom  she  had  known  personally  when  he  hadn't  a  tooth  in  hii 
head ;  to  say  nothing  of  her  presence  on  the  first  occasion  of  hii 
having  his  hair  cut,  and  assistance  at  ntunerouuB  other  tim^  and 
ceremonies  during  his  babyhood,  of  sufficient  importance  to  found 
a  claim  upon  his  atlection,  obedience,  and  flympathies,  for  ever. 

While  the  good  lady  was  bestowing  this  objurgation  on  Mr. 
Ben  Allen,  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  retired  in  dm 
conversation  to  the  inner  room,  where  the  former  gentleman  wn 
observed  to  apply  himself  several  times  to  the  mouth  of  a  black 
bottle,  under  the  influence  of  which,  his  features  gradually  aasmd 
a  cheerful  and  even  jovial  expression.  And  at  last  he  ema^ 
from  the  room,  VjottLe  in.  faand^  and  remarking  that  be  waa 
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>rry  to  say  he  had  heen  making  a  fool  of  himself,  begged  to  pro* 
poee  the  health  and  happineas  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle,  whose 
felicity,  80  far  from  envying,  he  would  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
tihem  upon.  Hearing  this,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  suddenly  arose  from  bis 
iehair,  and  seizing  the  black  bottle  drank  the  toast  eo  heartily, 
that,  the  liquor  being  strong,  he  became  nearly  as  black  in  the  face 
IS  the  bottle  itself  Finally  the  black  bottle  went  round  till  it 
Ivraa  empty,  and  there  was  so  much  shaking  of  hands  and  inter- 
Dhanging  of  complimenta,  that  eren  the  metal-Tisaged  Mr.  Martin 
pondeacended  to  smile. 

I  "And  now»"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  rubbing  hia  hands,  "we'll  have 
fe  jolly  night** 

"  I  am  sorry,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  I  must  return  to  my 
iiuL  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  fatigue  lately,  and  my  journey 
{baa  tired  me  exceedingly." 

I  *'  You'll  take  aome  tea,  Mr.  Pickwick  1"  said  the  old  lady,  with 
Irreaiatible  aweetnesB. 

^  *•  Thank  you,  I  would  rather  not,"  replied  that  gentleman.  The 
|rutb  is,  that  the  old  lady's  evidently  increasing  admiration  was 
^1t.  Pickwick'a  principal  inducement  for  going.  He  thought  of 
iMrs.  Bardell :  and  every  glance  of  the  old  lady's  eyes  threw  him 
into  a  cold  perspiration. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay, 
it  was  arranged  at  once,  on  his  own  proposition,  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
lAllen  should  accompany  him  on  Ms  journey  to  the  elder  Mr. 
Wiukle'Sf  and  that  the  coach  should  be  at  the  door  at  nine  o'clock 
next  morning.  He  then  took  his  leave,  and,  followed  by  Samuel 
iWeller,  repaired  to  the  Bush.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr. 
jUartin's  face  was  horribly  convulsed  as  he  shook  hands  with  Sam 
Ht  parting,  and  that  he  gave  vent  to  a  smile  and  an  oath  simul- 
ifcaneouflly,  from  which  tokens  it  has  been  inferred  by  those  who 
^ere  best  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's  peculiarities  that  he 
espressed  himself  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Weller*8  society,  and 
requested  the  honor  of  his  further  acquaintance 
',  "  Shall  I  order  a  private  room,  Sir  I "  inquired  Sam,  when  they 
leached  the  Bush, 

•  "  Why,  no,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  as  I  dined  in  the 
geoffee  room,  and  shall  go  to  bed  soon,  it  is  hardly  worth  while. 
See  who  there  is  in  the  traveller's  room,  Sam," 

II  Mr,  Weller  departed  on  his  errand^  and  presently  returned  tc 
pay  that  there  was  only  a  gentleman  with  one  eye,  and  the  land- 
lord, who  were  drinking  a  bowl  of  bishop  together. 

'      "  I  will  join  them,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

4      '*  He's  a  queer  customer,  the  vun-eyed  vun,  Sir,"  observed  Mr 
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Weller,  as  he  led  the  way.  "  He's  a  gammonin'  that  *ere  landlord 
he  Ib,  Sir,  till  he  don't  rightly  know  vether  he's  a  standing  on  th» 
aolee  of  hia  boots  or  the  crown  of  his  hat." 

The  individual  to  whom  thk  observation  referred,  was  sittwi 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  when  Mr.  Pickwick  entered^  and  wa 
smoking  a  large  Dutch  pipe,  with  his  eye  intently  fixed  upon  tb* 
round  face  of  the  landlord,  a  joUy  looking  old  personage,  to  trhom 
he  had  recently  been  relatinfij  some  tale  of  wonder,  as  was  teatifieci 
by  sundry  disjointed  exclamations  ofi  "Well,  I  wouldn't  hire 
believed  it !  The  etrangest  thing  I  ever  heard  1  Couldn't  hm 
supposed  it  posaible  1 "  and  other  expressions  of  astonisliroect 
which  buTHt  epontaneously  from  his  lips  as  he  returned  tiie  filed 
gaze  of  the  one-eyed  man. 

**  Servant,  Sir,"  said  the  one-eyed  man  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  **  f\M 
night,  Sir." 

"  Very  much  so  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  waitir 
placed  a  small  decanter  of  brandy,  and  &ome  hot  water  beibn 
him. 

While  Mr.  Pickwick  was  mixing  hia  brandy  and  water,  the  oofr 
eyed  man  looked  round  at  him  earnestly,  &om  time  to  time,  ud  it 
length  said— 

"  I  think  I've  seen  you  before." 

"I  don't  recollect  you,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  the  one-eyed  man.  "  You  didn't  knof 
me,  but  I  knew  two  friends  of  yours  that  were  stopping  at  thf 
Peacock  at  Eatanswili;,  at  the  time  of  the  Election." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  one-eyed  man.  **I  mentioned  a  little 
circumstance  to  them  about  a  friend  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Too 
Smart.     Perhaps  you've  heard  them  apeak  of  it." 

"  Often,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  smOing.  "He  wa«  your  unci*, 
I  thinkl" 

"No,  no— only  a  friend  of  my  uncle's,"  replied  the  one-eyed 
man. 

"He  wajB  a  wonderful  man,  that  uncle  of  jraura,  tbongfa,' 
remarked  the  landlord,  shaking  bis  head. 

"  Well,  I  think  he  was  ;  I  thiak  I  may  say  he  was,"  answered 
the  one-eyed  man.  "I  could  tell  you  a  story  about  that  fl«n« 
uncle,  gentlemen,  that  would  rather  surprise  you." 

"  Could  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Let  us  hear  it  I7  iD 
means." 

The  one-eyed  Bagman  ladled  out  a  glass  of  negus  from  the  boiri, 
and  drank  it,  smoked  a  long  whiff  out  of  the  Dutch  pipe,  and  Cbco 
calling  to  Sam  W«Uer  who  was  Ungering  near  the  dooft  tbat  ba 
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needn't  go  awaj  uoIesB  be  wanted  to,  because  the  story  was  no 
secret,  fixed  his  eye  upon  tlie  landlord's,  and  proceeded  in  the 
words  of  the  neict  chapter. 


OHAPTER   XLTIIL 

OONTAmmO  THB  8TOKY  OP  THB  BAGMAN 'S   tmCLS. 

"My  uncle,  gentlemen,"  said  the  hagman,  "was  one  of  the 
merriest,  pleasanteat^  cleverest  fellows  that  ever  lived,  I  wish 
you  had  known  him,  gentlemen.  On  second  thoughts,  gentlemen, 
I  don't  wish  you  bad  known  him,  for  if  you  had^  you  woidd  have 
been  all  by  this  time  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  if  not  dead, 
at  all  events  so  near  it,  as  to  have  taken  to  stopping  at  home  and 
giving  up  company,  which  would  have  deprived  me  of  the  inesti- 
mable pleasm-e  of  addressing  you  at  this  moment.  Gentlemen,  I 
wish  your  fathers  and  mothers  had  known  my  uncle.  They  woold 
have  been  amazingly  fond  of  him,  especially  your  respectable 
mothers,  I  know  they  would.  If  any  two  of  his  numerous  virtues 
predominated  over  the  many  that  adorned  his  character,  I  should 
say  they  were  his  miied  punch  and  his  after-supper  song.  Excuse 
my  dwelling  upon  these  malancholy  recollections  of  departed  worth ; 
you  won't  see  a  man  like  my  imcle  every  day  in  the  week. 

"  I  have  always  considered  it  a  great  point  in  my  uncle's  char- 
acter, gentlemen,  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  Tom  Smart,  of  the  great  houae  of  Bilson  and  Slum,  Cafceaton 
Street,  City.  My  uncle  collected  for  Tiggin  and  Welps,  but  for  a 
long  time  he  went  pretty  near  the  same  journey  as  Tom  ;  and  the 
very  first  night  they  met,  my  uncle  took  a  fancy  for  Tom,  and 
Tom  took  a  fancy  for  my  uncle.  They  made  a  bet  of  a  new  hat 
before  they  had  known  each  other  half  an  hour,  who  should  brew 
the  best  quart  of  punch  and  drink  it  the  qidckeat  My  uncle  was 
judged  to  have  won  the  making,  but  Tom  Smart  beat  him  in  the 
drinking  by  about  half  a  salt-spoon-full.  They  took  another  quart 
a-piece  to  drink  each  other's  health  in,  and  were  stauuth  friends 
ever  afterwards.  There's  a  destiny  in  these  things  gentlemen  j  we 
can't  help  it. 

"  In  personal  appearance,  my  uncle  was  a  trifle  shorter  than  the 
middle  siae ;  he  was  a  thought  stouter  too,  than  the  ordinanr  run 
of  people,  and  perhaps  his  face  might  be  a  shade  re^lder.  He  had 
the  jollieat  face  you  ever  saw,  gentlemen  :  something  like  Punch, 
with  a  handsomer  nose  and  chin ;  his  eyes  were  always  twinkling 
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and  sparkling  with  good  humour,  and  a  smile — not  one  of  yora 
unmeaning  wooden  grinB,  but  a  retd,  merry,  hearty,  good-tempered 
smile,  was  peqjetually  on  his  counttinance-  He  was  pitched  out  of 
hia  gig  oDce,  and  knocked  head  first  against  a  mile-stone.  Thnv 
he  lay,  fitmincd,  and  bo  cut  about  the  face  with  some  gravel  wbidt 
had  been  heaped  up  alongside  it^  that,  to  use  my  uncle's  owq 
strong  expresBion,  if  hia  mother  could  have  revisited  the  earth, 
she  wouldja't  have  known  him.  Indeed^  when  I  come  to  think  ci 
the  matter,  gentlemen,  I  feel  pretty  aure  she  wouldn't,  for  she  "lied 
when  my  uncle  waa  two  years  and  seven  months  old,  and  I  think 
it'a  very  likely  that  even  without  the  gravel,  hk  top-boota  would 
haye  puzzled  the  good  lady  not  a  little,  to  say  nothing  of  hia  joDy 
red  face.  However,  there  he  lay,  and  I  have  heard  my  uncle  eaj 
many  a  time  that  the  man  Baid  who  picked  him  up  that  he  ww 
BmiliTig  as  merrily  as  if  he  had  fcumhled  out  for  a  treat,  and  that 
after  they  had  bled  him>  the  first  faint  glimmeringB  of  returning 
animation  were,  hia  jumping  up  in  bed,  bursting  out  into  a  lod 
laugh,  kissing  the  young  woman  who  held  the  basin^  and  demand- 
ing a  mutton  chop  and  a  pickled  walnut  instantly.  He  waa  ven 
fond  of  pickled  walnuts,  gentlemen.  He  eaid  he  always  fonad 
that,  takeu  without  vinegar,  they  relished  the  beer. 

**  My  uncle's  great  journey  waa  in  the  fal!  of  the  leaf,  at  wl 
time  he  collected  debts  and  took  orders  in  the  north  :  going 
London  to  Edinburgh,  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  from  Olasgov 
back  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  London  by  the  smack,  Yoo 
are  to  understand  that  this  second  visit  to  Edinburgh  waa  for  hi* 
ovrn  pleasure.  He  used  to  go  back  for  a  week,  just  to  look  up 
hia  old  friends ;  and  what  with  breakfasting  with  this  one,  sod 
lunching  with  that,  and  dining  with  a  third,  and  supping  with 
another,  a  pretty  tight  week  he  used  to  make  of  it.  I  don't  knoti 
whether  any  of  you,  gentlemen^  ever  partook  of  a  real  subetantisl 
hospitable  Scotch  breakfast,  and  then  went  out  to  a  alight  lunch 
of  a  bushel  of  oysters,  a  dozen  or  so  of  bottled  ale,  and  a  noggin 
or  two  of  whiskey  to  close  up  with.  If  y^^u  ever  did,  you  will 
r  agree  with  me  that  it  requires  a  pretty  strong  head  to  go  out  to 
dinner  and  supper  afterwards. 

"  But,  bless  your  hearts  and  eyebrows,  all  this  sort  of  thing  ww 
nothing  to  my  uncle.  He  was  ao  well  seasoned  that  it  was  men 
child's  play.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  could  see  the  Dundee 
people  out  any  day,  and  walk  home  afterwards  without  staggering; 
and  yet  the  Dundee  people  have  as  strong  heads  and  as  gtwag 
punch,  gentlemen,  as  you  are  likely  to  meet  with,  between  th« 
kles.  I  have  heard  of  a  Glasgow  man  and  a  Dundee  man  driiik 
iag  against  each  othct  for  fifteen  hours  at  a  sitting.     They  wen 
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both  BuflFocated  aa  nearly  as  coulil  be  ascertained  at  the  same  ; 
moment,  but  with  this  trilling  exception,  gentlemen,  they  were  uol^ 
ft  bit  the  worae  for  it. 

"  One  night,  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  time  when  h#  I 
had  settled  to  take  shipping  for  London,  my  uncle  Bupped  at  the 
house  of  a  very  old  friend  of  his,  a  Bmllie  Mac  something,  and 
four  syllables  after  it,  who  lived  m  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 
There  were  the  baillie's  wife,  and  the  baillie's  three  daughters,  and 
the  baillie's  grown-up  son,  and  three  or  four  stout^  bushy  eye- 
browed,  canty  old  Scotch  fellows  that  the  baillie  had  got  together 
to  do  honour  to  my  uncle,  and  help  to  make  merry.  It  was  a 
glorious  supper.  There  was  kippered  salmon,  and  Finnan  had- 
docks, and  a  lamb's  head,  and  a  haggis ;  a  celebrated  Scotch  dish, 
gentlemen,  which  my  uncle  used  to  say  always  looked  to  him, 
when  it  came  to  table,  very  much  like  a  cupid's  stomach  ;  and  a 
great  many  other  things  besides,  that  I  forget  the  names  of,  but 
very  good  things  notwithstanding.  The  lassies  were  pretty  and 
agreeable ;  the  baillie's  wife  one  of  the  best  creatures  that  ever 
lived ;  and  my  uncle  in  thoroughly  good  cue  :  the  consequence  (rf 
which  was,  that  the  young  ladies  tittered  and  giggled,  and  the  old 
lady  laughed  out  loud,  and  the  baillie  and  the  other  old  fellows 
roared  till  they  were  red  in  the  face,  the  whole  mortal  time.  I 
don't  qmte  recollect  bow  many  tumblers  of  whiskey  toddy  each 
man  drank  aft«r  supper,  but  this  I  know,  that  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  baiUie's  grown-up  son  became  insensible  while 
attempting  the  first  verse  of  '  WUlie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut  j  *  and 
he  having  been,  for  half  an  hour  before,  the  only  other  man  visible 
above  the  mahogany,  it  occurred  to  my  uncle  that  it  was  almost 
time  to  think  about  going,  especially  aa  drinking  had  set  m  at 
seven  o'clock  in  order  that  he  might  get  home  at  a  decent  hour. 
But  thinking  it  might  not  be  quite  polite  to  go  just  then,  my  uncle , 
voted  himself  into  the  chair,  mixed  another  glass,  rose  to  propoMl 
his  own  health,  addx^sed  himself  in  a  neat  and  complimentary  j 
speech,  and  drank  the  toast  with  great  enthusiasm.  Still  nobody ' 
woke ;  so  my  uncle  took  a  little  drop  more — neat  this  time,  to 
prevent  the  toddy  disagreeing  with  him,  and  laying  violent  handa 
on  bis  hat  sallied  forth  into  the  street. 

*'  It  was  a  wild  gusty  night  when  my  uncle  dosed  the  baillie'a ' 
door ;  and  settling  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  taking  it,  thrust  bis  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  looking 
upwards,  took  a  short  tiirvey  of  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
douiJa  were  drifting  over  the  moon  at  their  giddiest  speed,  at  one 
'  time  wboUy  obacuring  her,  at  another,  sufTering  her  to  burst  forth 
in  full  splendour  and  shed  her  light  on  all  the  objects  aroond : 
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anon,  driving  over  her  again  with  increaaed  velocity,  and  ehrouding 
everything  in  darknesa.  *  Really^  this  won't  do,'  said  my  uiide> 
addressing  himself  to  the  weather^  as  if  he  felt  himself  perBoiULllT 
ofifended.  *  This  is  not  at  aO  the  kind  of  thing  for  my  voyagt 
It  wlQ  not  do  at  any  price,'  said  my  uncle,  very  impressively.  And 
having  repeated  this,  several  times,  he  recovered  hie  balance  with 
some  difficulty— for  he  was  rather  giddy  with  looking  up  into  tke 
sky  BO  long— and  walked  merrily  on. 

"  The  bdllie'B  house  was  in  the  Oanongate,  and  my  uncle  w« 
going  to  the  other  end  of  Leitb  Walk,  rather  better  than  a  mile*! 
journey.  On  either  side  of  him,  there  shot  up  against  the  dark 
sky^  tall,  guunt,  straggling  houses,  with  timeHgtained  fronte,  &iid 
windows  that  seemed  to  have  shared  the  lot  of  eyes  in  mortal^ 
and  to  have  grown  dim  and  sunken  with  age.  Six,  seven,  eight 
stories  high  were  the  houses ;  story  piled  above  story,  as  children 
build  with  cards — throwing  their  dark  shadows  over  the  roughij 
paved  road,  and  making  the  night  darker.  A  few  oil  lamps  were 
scattered,  at  long  distance,  but  they  only  served  to  mark  th« 
dir^  entrance  to  some  narrow  close,  or  to  show  where  a  common 
stair  communicated,  by  steep  and  intricate  windings  with  the 
various  flats  above.  Glancing  at  all  these  things  with  the  air  of  i 
man  who  had  seen  them  too  often  before,  to  think  them  worthy  o< 
much  notice  now,  my  uncle  walked  up  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  a  thumb  in  each  waistcoat  pockety  indulging  from  time  to 
time  in  various  snatches  of  song,  chaunted  forth  with  such  good 
will  and  spirit,  that  the  quiet  honest  folk  started  from  their  fint 
sleep  and  lay  trembling  in  bed  till  the  sound  died  away  in  tbe 
distance ;  when,  satisfying  themselves  that  it  was  only  some 
drunken  ne'er-do-weel  finding  his  way  home,  they  covered  them- 
selves up  warm  and  fell  asleep  again. 

**  I  am  particular  in  describing  how  my  uncle  walked  up  the 
middle  of  the  street  with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets, 
gentlemen,  because,  as  he  often  used  to  say  (and  with  great  retsoo 
too)  there  la  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  this  story,  unless  yoa 
distinctly  understand  at  the  beginning,  that  he  was  not  by  as? 
means  of  a  marvellous  or  romantic  turn. 

"  Gentlemen,  my  uncle  walked  on  with  hia  thumbs  in  his  waiat- 
coat  pockets,  taking  the  middle  of  the  street  to  himself,  and  singing 
now  a  verse  of  a  love  song,  and  then  a  verse  of  a  drinking  one; 
and  when  he  was  tired  of  both,  whistling  melodiously,  until  tie 
reached  tbe  North  Bridge,  which  at  this  point  connects  the  old  and 
new  towns  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look 
at  the  strange  irregular  clusters  of  lights  pUed  one  above  the  other, 
and  twinkling  afar  off  %&  high  in  the  air  that  they  looked  like  etAn 
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gleaming  ^m  the  castle  wallg  on  the  one  side  snd  the  Calton  Hill 
OD  the  other,  as  if  they  illuminated  veritable  castles  in  the  air,  while 
the  old  picturesque  town  slept  heavily  on  in  gloom  and  darkncse 
below  ;  it«  palace  and  chapel  of  Holyrood,  guarded  day  and  night> 
as  a  friend  of  my  uncle's  used  to  say,  by  old  Arthur'a  Seat,  tower 
ing,  surly  and  dark  like  some  grufif  genixjB,  over  the  ancient  city  he 
haa  watched  ao  long.  I  say,  gentlemen,  my  uncle  stopped  here  for 
a  minute  to  look  about  him  -  and  then,  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  weather  which  had  a  little  cleared  up,  though  the  moon  was 
sinking,  walked  on  again  as 'royally  as  before,  keeping  the  middle 
of  the  road  with  great  dignity,  and  lookiog  aa  if  he  should  very 
much  like  to  meet  with  somebody  who  would  dispute  poe&eaaion  of 
it  with  him.  There  was  nobody  at  all  disposed  to  contest  the 
point,  as  it  happened ;  and  so  on  he  went,  with  his  thumbe  in  his 
waistcoat  pocketa,  as  peaceable  aa  a  lamb. 

'*  When  my  uncle  reached  the  end  of  Leith  Walk»  he  had  to 
oroBB  a  pretty  large  piece  of  waste  ground  which  separated  him 
from  a  short  street  which  he  had  to  turn  down  to  go  direct  to  his 
lodging.  Now  in  this  piece  of  waste  ground  there  was  at  that 
time  an  enclofliuie  belonging  to  some  wheelwright,  who  contracted 
with  the  Post-office  for  the  purchase  of  old  worn-out  mail  coaches  ; 
and  my  unde  being  very  fond  of  csoaches,  old,  young,  or  middle- 
aged,  «dl  at  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  step  out  of  his  road  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  peep  between  the  palings  at  these  maik, 
about  a  dozen  of  which  he  remembered  to  have  seeR,  crowded 
together  in  a  very  forlorn  and  dismantled  state,  inside.  My  uncle 
was  a  very  enthuaiastic,  emphatic  sort  of  person,  gentlemen ;  so, 
finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  good  peep  between  the  palings, 
he  got  over  them,  and  setting  himself  quietly  down  on  an  old  axle* 
tree,  began  to  contemplate  the  mail  coaches  with  a  great  deal  of 
gravity. 

"  There  might  be  a  dozen  of  them,  or  there  might  be  more — 
my  tmcle  was  never  quite  certain  upon  this  point,  and  being  a  man 
of  very  scrupulous  veracity  about  uumbeiB,  didn't  like  to  say — but 
there  they  stood,  all  huddled  together  in  the  most  desolate  condi- 
tion imaginable.  The  doors  had  been  torn  from  their  hinges  and 
removed,  the  linings  had  been  stripped  off,  only  a  shred  hanging 
here  and  there  by  a  rusty  nail ;  the  lamps  were  gone,  the  poles 
had  long  since  vanished,  the  iron  -  work  waa  maty,  the  paint 
worn  away ;  the  wind  whistled  through  the  chinks  in  the  bare 
wood -work,  and  the  rain,  which  had  collected  on  the  roofs,  fell 
drop  by  drop  into  the  insides  with  a  hollow  and  melancholy  sound. 
They  were  the  decaying  skeletons  of  departed  mails,  and  in  that 
lonely  place,  at  that  time  of  night,  they  looked  chiU  aad  dismaL 
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"  My  uncle  reated  his  bead  upon  hm  hands,  and  thought  of  the 
busy  bustling  people  who  had  rattled  about,  years  before,  in  the 
old  coaches,  and  were  now  as  silent  and  changed ;  he  thought  o( 
the  numbera  of  pveople  to  whom  one  of  those  crazy,  moulderiag 
vekiclea  had  borne,  night  after  night  for  many  years  and  through 
all  weathers,  the  anxiouBly  expected  intelligence,  the  eagerly  looked- 
for  remittance,  the  promised  assurance  of  health  and  safety,  the 
sudden  announcement  of  sicknesa  and  death.  The  merchant,  the 
lover,  the  wife,  the  widow,  the  mother,  the  schoolboy,  the  very 
child  who  tottered  to  the  door  at  the- postman's  knock — how  had 
they  all  looked  forward  to  the  arriTad  of  the  old  coach.  And 
where  were  they  all  now ! 

"  Crentlemen,  my  uncle  used  to  say  that  he  thought  all  this  at 
the  time,  but  I  rather  euspect  he  learnt  it  out  of  some  book  after- 
wards, for  be  distinctly  stated  that  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  doze  ai 
he  Rat  on  the  old  axletree  looking  at  the  decayed  mail  coaches,  and 
that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  some  deep  church  bell  striking 
two.  Now,  my  uncle  was  never  a  fast  thinker,  and  if  he  hid 
thought  all  these  things,  I  am  quite  certain  it  would  hare  takes 
him  till  full  half-past  two  o'clock  at  the  very  least.  I  am,  there- 
fore, decidedly  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  my  uncle  fell  into  the 
kind  of  doze  without  having  thought  about  any  thing  at  all 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  church  bell  struck  two.  Mj  uztcle  woka, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  Jumped  up  in  astonishment. 

''  in  out  instant,  after  the  uiuuk  stcucik  lwo,  the  whole  of  thii 
deserted  and  quiet  spot  had  become  a  scene  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary life  and  animation.  The  mail  msjch  doors  were  on  their 
hinges,  the  lining  was  replaced^  the  iron-work  was  as  good  as  new, 
the  paint  was  restored,  the  lamps  were  alight ;  cushions  and  gre&t 
coats  were  on  every  coach  box,  porters  were  thrusting  parcels  into 
every  boot,  guards  were  stowing  away  letter-bags,  hostlers  weie 
dashing  pails  of  water  against  the  renovated  wheels  ;  numbers  of 
men  were  rushing  about,  fixing  poles  into  every  coach,  passengem 
arrived,  portmanteaus  were  handed  up,  horses  were  put  to,,  and  in 
short  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  every  mail  there  was  to  be  oi! 
directly.  Gentlemen,  my  uncle  opened  bis  eyes  so  wide  at  all  thii, 
that,  to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  used  to  wonder  how  it 
fell  out  that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  shut  *em  again. 

" '  Now  then,'  said  a  voice,  as  my  uncle  felt  a  band  on  hk 
shoulder,  '  You^re  booked  for  one  inside.     You'd  better  get  in.' 

"  '/booked  !'  said  my  uncle,  turning  rouBd. 

*' '  Yea,  certainly.' 

**  My  uncle,  gentlemen,  conld  say  nothing,  he  was  so  very  mocfc 
astonished.     The  GLueerest  thing  of  all.  was.  that  although  tiurf 
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waa  eucli  a  crowd  of  persaiiB,  and  although  fresh  faces  were  poniing 
in,  every  moment,  there  was  no  telling  where  they  came  from; 
they  eeemed  to  start  up  in  Bome  etrange  manner  from  the  grotutd 
or  the  ak,  and  to  disappear  in  the  same  way.  When  a  porter  had 
put  hia  luggajge  in  the  coach  and  received  his  fare,  he  turned  round 
and  was  gone ;  and  before  my  uncle  had  well  begun  to  wondeT 
what  had  become  of  him,  half-ardozen  fresh  ones  started  up,  md 
staggered  along  under  the  weight  of  parcels  which  aeemed  big 
enough  to  crush  them.  The  passengers  were  all  dressed  so  oddly 
too— large,  broad-akirted  laced  coats  with  great  cuffs  and  no  colLan; 
and  wigs,  gentlemen, — ^great  formal  wigs  with  a  tie  behind.  My 
uncle  could  make  nothing  of  it 

" '  Now,  are  you  going  to  get  in  V  said  the  person  who  h»d 
addresBed  my  uncle  before.  He  was  dressed  as  a  mail  guards  with 
a  wig  on  bis  head  and  most  enormous  cufls  to  his  coat,  and  bad 
got  a  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  huge  blunderbuss  in  the  other, 
which  he  was  going  to  stow  away  in  his  little  arm -chest,  *  An 
you  going  to  get  in^  Jack  Martin?'  said  the  guard,  holding  the 
lantern  to  my  uncle's  face. 

"  ' Hallo  !'  said  my  uncle,  falling  back  a  step  or  two.  'TbU'i 
familiar  1 ' 

"  *It'B  Bo  on  the  way-bill,'  repHed  the  guard, 

"* Isn't  there  a  'Mister'  before  itV  said  my  uncle — for  be 
felt,  gentlemen,  that  for  a  guard  he  didn't  know  to  call  him  Jack 
Martin,  was  a  liberty  which  the  Post-office  wouldn't  have  aanfr 
tioned  if  they  had  known  it. 

'  *  No ;  there  ia  not/  rejoined  the  guard  coolly. 
'■  *  Is  the  fare  paid  V  enquired  my  uncle. 

"  '  Of  course  it  is,'  rejoined  the  guard, 

"  *  It  is,  ia  it  T'  said  my  uncle,     *  Then  here  goes — ^which  coach t' 

"  '  This,'  said  the  guard,  pointiug  to  an  old-fashioned  Edinburgh 
and  London  Mail,  which  bad  got  the  steps  down,  and  the  door  opea 
*  Stop — here  are  the  other  paasengers.     Let  them  get  in  first' 

"  As  the  guard  spoke,  there  aJl  at  once  appeared^  right  in  from 
of  my  uncle,  a  young  gentleman  in  a  powdered  wig  and  a  sky  blue 
coat  trimmed  with  Bilver,  made  very  full  and  broad  in  the  skirts, 
which  were  lined  with  buckram.  Tiggin  and  Welpa  were  in  the 
printed  calico  and  waistcoat  piece  line,  gentlemen,  so  my  onck 
knew  all  the  materials  at  once.  He  wore  knee  breeches  and  i 
kind  of  leggings  rolled  up  over  his  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  witk 
buckles ;  he  had  ruffles  at  his  wrists,  a  three-cornered  bat  on  hii 
head,  and  a  long  taper  sword  by  his  side.  The  Eaps  of  his  waivt- 
coat  came  half  way  down  his  thighs,  and  the  ends  of  his  c»Tif 
neftched  to  hi&  waial.      He  stalked  gravely  to   the  coach -door, 
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polled  off  hiH  hat,  and  held  it  out  above  his  head  at  arm's  length, 
cocking  hifl  little  finger  in  the  air  at  the  Bame  time,  as  some 
Affected  people  do  when  they  take  a  cup  of  tea :  then  drew  hie 
feet  together^  and  made  a  low  grave  bow,  and  then  put  out  his 
left  band.  My  uncle  was  just  going  to  step  forward,  and  shake 
it  heartily,  when  he  perceived  that  these  attentions  were  directed 
not  towarde  him^  but  to  a  young  lady,  who  juat  then  apfieared  at 
the  foot  of  the  Btepa,  attired  in  an  old-faaMoned  green  velvet  dreaSj 
with  a  long  waist  and  Btomachen  She  had  no  bonnet  on  her  head, 
gentlemen,  which  was  muffled  in  a  black  silk  hood^  but  she  looked 
round  for  an  instant  as  she  prepared  to  get  into  the  coach,  and 
such  a  beautiful  face  aa  she  discovered  my  uncle  had  never  seen— 
not  even  in  a  pictura  She  got  into  the  coach,  holding  up  her 
dress  with  one  hand,  and  as  my  uncle  always  said  with  a  round 
oath,  when  he  told  the  story,  he  wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible 
that  lege  and  feet  could  have  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection unless  he  had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

"But  in  this  one  glimp&e  of  the  beautifid  face,  my  uncle  saw 
that  the  young  lady  had  cast  an  imploring  look  upon  him,  and 
that  she  appeared  terrified  and  distressed.  He  noticed  too,  that 
the  young  fellow  in  the  powdered  wig,  notwithstanding  his  show 
of  gaUantry,  which  waa  all  very  fine  and  grand^  clasped  her  tight 
by  the  wrist  when  she  got  in,  and  followed  himself  immediately 
afterwards.  An  uncommonly  ill-looking  fellow  in  a  close  brown 
wig,  and  a  plum-coloured  suit,  wearing  a  veiy  large  sword  and 
boots  up  to  his  hips,  belonged  to  the  party;  and  when  he  sat 
himself  down  next  to  the  young  lady,  who  shrunk  into  a  comer 
at  hia  approach,  my  uncle  was  confirmed  in  his  original  impression 
that  something  dark  and  mysterious  was  going  forward,  or,  as  he 
always  said  himself,  that  Hhere  was  a  screw  looee  Bomewhere.' 
It's  quite  surprising  how  quickly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  help  the 
lady  at  any  peril,  if  she  needed  help. 

** 'Death  and  lightning!'  exclaimed  the  young  gentleman^ 
Laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  as  my  uncle  entered  the  coach. 

"'Blood  and  thunder  1*  roared  the  other  gentleman.  With 
this  he  whipped  his  sword  out,  and  made  a  lunge  at  my  uncle 
without  further  ceremony.  My  uncle  had  no  weapon  about  him, 
but  with  great  dexterity  be  snatched  the  til-looking  gentleman's 
three-comerod  hat  from  his  head,  and  receiving  the  point  of  his 
Bword  right  through  the  crown,  squeezed  the  sides  together,  and 
held  it  tight 
I  "'Pink  him  behind,'  cried  the  iH -looking  gentleman  to  his 

I     companion,  as  he  struggled  to  regain  his  eword, 

"  *  He  had  better  aot»'  cried  my  uncle,  displaying  the  heel  oi 
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one  of  his  shoes  in  a  threatening  manner.  'Ill  kick  his  brains  oui 
if  he  has  any,  or  tracture  his  skull  if  he  haan't.'  Exerting  all  bs 
strength  at  this  moment,  my  uncle  wrenched  the  ill-looking  nian'i 
Bword  from  his  graspj  and  flung  it  clean  out  of  the  coach-window, 
upon  which  ths  younger  gentleman  vociferated  *  Deatli  and  light- 
ning!* again,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bilt  of  his  sword  in  a 
very  fierce  manner,  hut  didn^t  draw  it  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  na 
my  uncle  used  to  say,  with  a  emile,  perhaps  he  wjia  afraid  of 
alarraing  the  lady. 

**  *  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  my  uncle,  taking  his  seat  deliberateiyt 
*  I  don't  want  to  have  any  death  with  or  without  lightning  in  a 
lady's  presence,  and  we  have  had  quite  hlood  and  thundering 
enough  for  one  journey ;  so  if  you  please,  we'll  sit  in  our  places 
like  quiet  maideB^ — here,  guard,  pick  up  that  gentleman's  carving 
knife.' 

"As  quickly  as  my  uncle  said  the  words,  the  guard  appeared 
at  the  coach-window  with  the  gentleman's  sword  in  his  hand.  He 
held  up  hifi  lantern,  and  looked  earnestly  in  my  uncle's  face  as  he 
handed  it  in,  when  by  its  light  my  uncle  saw,  to  his  great  surprisf, 
that  an  immense  crowd  of  mail-coach  guards  awai-med  round  the 
window,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  eyes  earnestly  fixed  upon  him 
too.  He  had  never  seen  such  &  sea  of  white  faces  and  red  bodies^ 
and  earnest  eyes,  in  all  his  horn  days. 

"  'This  is  the  strangest  sort  of  thing  I  ever  had  any  thm<r  tc 
do  with,*  thought  my  uncle — *  allow  me  to  return  you  vour  hat, 
Sir.' 

"  *  The  ill-looking  gentleman  received  his  three-cornered  hat  in 
silence — looked  at  the  hole  in  the  middle  with  an  enquiring  air, 
and  finally  stuck  it  on  the  top  of  his  wig,  with  a  solemnity  the 
effect  of  which  was  a  trifle  impaired  by  his  sneezing  violently  at 
the  moment,  and  jerking  it  off  again. 

*'  *  All  right ! '  cried  the  guard  with  the  lantern,  mounting  into 
his  little  seat  behind.  Away  they  went.  My  uncle  peeped  out 
of  the  coach-window  ais  they  emerged  from  the  yard,  and  observed 
that  the  other  mails^  with  coachmen,  guards,  horscjs,  and  passengeic 
complete,  were  driving  round  and  round  in  circles,  at  a  slow  trot 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  My  uncle  burnt  with  indignation, 
gentlemen.  As  a  commercial  man,  he  felt  that  the  mail  bags  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  resolved  to  memorialise  the  Post- 
office  on  the  subject,  the  very  instant  he  reached  London. 

*'At  present,  however,  his  thoughts  were  occupied  witJj  the 
young  lady  who  sat  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  coach,  with  hff 
face  muffled  closely  in  her  hood :  the  gentleman  vrith  the  sky 
biue  coat  sittLog  oppo&ite  to  her,  and  the  other  man  iu  the  plum 
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suit,  by  her  side,  and  both  watching  her  intently.  If  she 
IK>  much  as  nistled  the  folds  of  her  hood,  he  coiild  hear  the  ill- 
iooking  man  clap  his  hand  upon  hia  aword,  and  tell  by  the  other'a 
ibreatbing  (it  was  so  dark  he  couldn't  see  his  face)  that  he  was 
looking  as  big  as  if  he  were  going  to  devour  her  at  a  mouthfuL 
'IThifi  roused  my  uncle  more  and  more,  and  he  resolved,  come  what 
ilBome  might  J  to  see  the  end  of  it.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for 
bright  eyes,  and  eweet  faces,  and  pretty  legs  and  feet ;  in  short  he 
fras  fond  of  the  whole  sex.  It  runs  in  our  family,  gentlemen — so 
Bm  I. 

"  Many  were  the  devices  which  my  uncle  practised  to  attract 
ffcbe  lady's  attention,  or  at  all  event'^j  to  enga<:^e  the  myaterioua 
(gentlemen  in  conversation.  They  were  all  in  vain ;  the  gentlemen 
wouldn^t  talk,  and  the  lady  didn't  dare.  He  thnist  his  head  out 
of  the  coaeh-window  at  intervals,  and  bawled  out  to  know  why 
fthey  didn't  go  faster.  But  he  called  till  he  was  hoarse^ — nobody 
jpaid  the  least  attention  to  him.  He  leant  back  in  the  coach,  and 
thought  of  the  beautiful  face,  and  the  feet  and  legs.  This  answered 
better;  it  wiled  away  the  time,  and  kept  him  from  wondering 
where  he  was  going  to,  and  how  it  was  he  found  himself  in 
Bucb  an  odd  situation.  Not  that  this  would  have  worried  him 
much  any  way— he  was  a  mighty,  free  and  eaay,  roving,  devil- 
fnay-care  sort  of  person,  was  my  imcle,  gentlemen. 

"All  of  a  sudden  the  coach  stopped.  *  Hallo  V  said  my  uncle. 
*  What's  in  the  wind  nowi' 

*' '  Alight  here,'  said  the  guard,  letting  down  the  steps. 
<      *' '  Here  !'  cried  my  uncle. 

"  '  Here,'  rejoined  the  guard. 
'      **  *  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  said  my  uncle. 

"  '  Very  weD^— then  stop  where  you  are,'  said  the  guard. 

"  '  I  will,'  said  my  uncle, 

"  *  Do,'  said  the  guard. 

"  The  other  passengers  had  regarded  this  colloquy  with  great 
attention  ;  and  finding  that  ray  uncle  was  determined  not  to  alight, 
the  younger  man  squeezed  past  him,  to  hand  the  lady  out  At 
this  moment  the  ill-looking  man  was  inspecting  the  hole  in  the 
icrown  of  his  three-cornered  hat.  As  the  young  lady  brushed  past, 
ihe  dropped  one  of  her  gloves  into  my  uncle's  hand,  and  softly 
whispered  with  her  lips,  bo  close  to  his  face  that  he  felt  her  warm 
breath  on  his  nose,  the  single  word  '  Help !'  Gentlemen,  my 
uncle  leaped  out  of  the  coach  at  one*  with  such  violence  that  it 
locked  on  the  springs  again. 

I      '• '  Oh  !  you've  thought  better  of  it,  have  you  V  «iaid  the  guard, 
when  he  saw  my  uncle  standing  on  the  ground. 
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^*  My  xmde  looked  at  the  guard  for  a  few  seconds,  in  Bome  doubt 
whether  it  wouldn't  be  better  to  wrench  his  bliinderbuas  from  hiiiL 
fire  it  in  the  face  of  the  man  with  the  big  aword,  knock  the  rest  of 
the  company  over  the  head  with  the  stock,  snatch  up  the  young  Itdy, 
and  go  off  in  the  smoke.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  he  aban 
doned  this  plan  as  being  a  shade  too  melo-dramatic  in  the  exeoutioo, 
and  followed  the  two  myaterious  men,  who,  keeping  the  ladr 
between  them,  were  now  entering  an  old  house  in  front  of  wMcb 
the  ooach  had  stopped.  They  turned  into  the  passage,  and  m; 
uncle  followed- 

"Of  all  the  minoui  and  desolate  places  my  uncle  had  ever 
beheld,  this  was  the  most  so.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  once  been  a 
large  house  of  entertainment,  but  the  roof  had  faJIen  in,  in  manj 
places,  and  the  stairs  were  steep,  rugged,  and  broken.  There  wb 
a  huge  fire-place  in  the  room  into  which  tbey  walked,  and  the 
chimney  was  blackened  with  smoke,  but  no  warm  blaze  lighted  it 
up  now.  The  white  feathery  duat  of  burnt  wood  was  stiU  strewed 
over  the  hearth,  but  the  store  was  cold,  and  all  was  dark  and 
gloomy. 

"  '  Well,'  said  my  uncle  as  he  looked  about  him,  '  A  maU  traTel- 
ling  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  stopping  for  an 
indefinite  time  at  such  a  hole  as  this,  is  rather  an  iireguJar  sort  d 
proceeding  I  fancy,  Tbia  shall  be  made  known ;  I'll  write  to  the 
papers.' 

*^  My  uncle  aaid  this  in  a  pretty  loud  voice,  and  in  an  open 
onreBerved  sort  of  manner,  with  the  riew  of  engaging  the  two 
BtrangeiB  in  conversation  if  he  could.  But  neither  of  them  took 
any  more  notice  of  him  than  whisperiDg  to  each  other,  and  scowl- 
ing at  him  as  they  did  so.  The  lady  was  at  the  further  end  d 
the  room,  and  once  she  ventured  to  wave  her  hand,  as  if  beseech* 
ing  my  uncle's  assistance. 

"  At  length  the  two  strangers  advanced  a  little,  and  the  ooaTtf* 
Ration  began  in  earnest. 

'*  *  You  don't  know  this  is  a  private  room  ;  I  suppose,  feUov,' 
said  the  gentleman  in  sky-blue. 

"  •  No  I  do  not,  feDow,*^  r^oined  my  uncle.  *  Only  if  this  ii  * 
private  room  specially  ordered  for  the  occasion,  I  should  think  the 
public  room  must  be  a  veri/  comfortable  one ; '  with  this,  my  uncle 
sat  himself  down  in  a  high-backed  chair  and  took  such  an  aoconUc 
measure  of  the  gentleman  with  his  eyes^  that  Tiggin  and  Welpi 
could  have  supplied  him  with  printed  calico  for  a  suit,  and  not  u 
inch  too  much  or  too  little,  from  that  estimate  alone. 

^'  *  Quit  this  room,'  said  both  the  men  together,  grasping  thai 
iwordi. 
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^•*Ehr  said  my  uncle,  not  at  all  appearing  to  comprehend 
their  meaning. 

"  '  Quit  the  room,  or  you  are  a  dead  man,'  eaid  the  ill-looking 
fellow  with  the  large  iword,  drawing  it  at  the  same  time  and 
Nourishing  it  in  the  air. 

"  '  Down  with  him  I '  said  the  gentleman  in  Bky-blue,  drawing 
his  Bwoid  also,  and  falling  back  two  or  three  yards.  '  Down  with 
him  ! '     The  lady  gave  a  loud  ecream. 

"  Now,  my  uncle  was  always  remarkable  for  great  boldness  and 
great  presence  of  mind.  All  the  time  that  he  had  appeared  bo 
indifferent  to  what  was  going  on,  he  had  been  looking  elyly  about 
for  some  missile  or  weapon  of  defence,  and  at  the  very  instant  when 
the  swords  were  drawn,  he  eapied  standing  in  the  chimney  comer, 
an  old  baaket-hilted  rapier  in  a  nisty  scabbard.  At  one  bound,  my 
uncle  caught  it  in  Ms  hand,  drew  it,  flourished  it  gallantly  above 
hia  headj  called  aloud  to  the  lady  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  hurled 
the  chair  at  the  man  in  sky-blue,  and  the  scabbard  at  the  man  in 
pluiUHX^lour,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion^  felt  upon  them 
bothj  peD-melL 

"  Gentlemen,  there  ia  an  old  atoiy — none  the  wofse  for  being 
true- — regarding  a  fine  young  Irish  gentleman^  who  being  asked  if 
he  could  play  the  fiddle,  replied  he  had  no  doubt  he  could,  but  he 
eonidn't  exactly  say  for  certain,  because  he  had  never  tried.  This 
IB  not  mappiicable  to  my  uncle  and  his  fencing.  He  had  nerer 
had  a  sword  in  his  hand  before,  except  once  when  he  played 
Richard  the  Third  at  a  private  theatre,  upon  which  occasion  it  was 
arranged  with  Kichmond  that  he  was  to  be  run  through  from 
behind  without  shewing  fight  at  all ;  hut  here  he  wa&,  cutting  and 
Elaehing  with  two  experienced  swordsmen,  thrusting,  and  gimrding, 
and  poking,  and  slicing,  and  acquitting  himself  in  the  most  manful 
and  dexterous  manner  possible,  although  up  to  that  time  he  had 
never  been  aware  that  he  had  the  least  notion  of  the  science.  It 
only  shows  how  true  the  old  saying  is,  that  a  man  never  knows 
what  he  can  do,  till  he  tries,  gentlemen. 

"The  noise  of  the  combat  wafi  terrific,  each  of  the  three  com- 
batants  swearing  like  troopers,  and  their  swords  clashing  with  as 
much  noise  as  if  all  the  knives  and  steels  iu  Kewport  market  were 
rattling  together  at  the  same  time.  When  it  was  at  its  very 
height^  the  lady,  to  encourage  my  uncle  most  probably,  withdrew 
her  hood  entirely  from  her  face,  and  disclosed  a  counteoance  of 
luch  dazzling  beauty,  that  he  would  have  fought  against  fifty  men 
to  win  one  smile  from  it  and  die.  He  had  done  wonders  before, 
but  now  he  began  to  powder  away  Uke  a  raving  mad  giant. 

"  At  thifi  very  moment,  the  gentleman  in  sky -blue  turning 
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roimd,  and  seeing  tlie  young  lady  with  her  face  uncovered,  vented 
an  exclamation  of  rage  and  jealousy  j  and  turning  his  weapon 
against  her  beautiful  bosom,  pointed  a  thraat  at  her  heart  whicb 
cauBed  my  uncle  to  utter  a  cry  of  apprehension  that  made  tht 
building  ring.  The  lady  stepped  lightly  aside^  and  snatching  tbf 
yotuig  man's  sword  from  his  hand  before  he  had  recovered  hii 
balance,  drove  him  to  the  wall,  and  running  it  through  him  and  th* 
pannelling  up  to  the  very  hilt,  pinned  him  there  hard  and  fast. 
It  was  a  splendid  example.  My  imcle,  with  a  loud  shout  ol 
triumph  and  a  Btrength  that  was  irresistible,  made  hia  adverearjr 
retreat  in  the  same  direction,  and  plunging  the  old  rapier  into  the 
very  centre  of  a  large  red  flower  in  the  pattern  of  his  waistcoat, 
nailed  him  beside  his  friend  ;  there  they  both  stood,  gentlemen, 
jerking  their  arms  aod  legs  about  in  agony,  like  the  toy-shop 
figures  that  are  moved  by  a  piece  of  packthread.  My  uncle  alwaji 
said  afterwards,  that  this  was  one  of  the  surest  means  he  knew  oi, 
for  disposing  of  an  enemy ;  but  it  was  liable  to  one  objection  oo 
the  ground  of  expense,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  the  loss  of  a  svord 
for  every  man  disabled. 

** '  The  mail,  the  mail  (*'  cried  the  lady,  running  up  to  my  nude 
and  throwing  her  beautiful  arms  round  his  neck  j  *  we  may  yet 
escape.' 

"  '  May  I '  cried  my  uncle ;  '  why,  my  dear,  there's  nobody  die 
to  kill,  is  there  1 '  My  uncle  was  rather  disappointed,  gentlemen, 
for  he  thought  a  little  quiet  bit  of  lov^-making  would  be  agreeable 
after  the  slaughtering,  if  it  were  only  to  change  the  subject 

"  '  We  have  not  an  instant  to  lose  here,'  said  the  young  lady. 
'  He  (pointing  to  the  young  gentleman  in  sky  blue)  is  the  only  son 
of  the  powerful  Marquess  of  Filletoville.' 

"  '  Well  then,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  he'll  never  come  to  the  titk,' 
said  my  uncle,  looking  coolly  at  the  young  gentleman  as  he  stood 
fixed  up  against  the  wall,  in  the  oockchaffer  fashion  I  have  described. 
*  You  have  cut  off  the  entail,  my  love.' 

"  '  I  have  been  torn  from  my  home  and  friends  by  these  vill^QS,' 
said  the  young  lady,  her  features  glowing  with  indignation.  *Thal 
wretch  would  have  married  me  by  violence  in  another  hour.' 

"  •  Confound  his  impudence  J '  said  my  uncle,  bestowing  a  tbtt 
contemptuous  look  on  the  dying  heir  of  Filletoville. 

"  '  As  you  may  guess  jfrom  what  I  have  seen,'  said  the  yoong 
lady,  '  the  party  are  prepared  to  murder  me  if  you  appeal  to  any  ow 
for  assistanoe.  If  their  accomplices  find  us  here,  we  are  Icit 
Two  minutes  hence  may  be  too  late.  The  mail  \ ' — and  with  th»e 
words,  overpowered  by  her  feelings  and  the  exertion  of  sticking  tk 
young  M&rquesa  ^  ?^U£tA^^\Ik^  she  sunk  into  my  unde'f  anw 
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';  My  uncle  caught  her  up,  and  bore  her  to  the  house-door.  There 
\  stood  the  mail  with  four  long-tailed  fiowing-maned  hlack  horeea, 
<  rexidy  haraeflsed ;  but  no  coachman,  no  guard,  no  ostler  even,  at 
'  the  horses'  heads. 

)        "  G^entlemea,  I  hope  I  do  no  injustice  to  my  uncle's  memory, 

[-  when  I  eipreas  my  opinion,  that  although  he  waa  a  bachelor,  he 

I  had  held  some  ladies  ia  his  arma  before  this  time ;  I  beHeve  indeed, 

that  he  bad  rather  a  habit  of  Waaing  barmaids,  and  I  know,  that  in 

one  or  two  inatancea,  he  hatl  been  eeen  by  credible  witneasea,  to 

hug  a  landlady  in  a  very  perceptible  manner.     I  men  lion  the  cir- 

I  cmnstance,  to  show  what  a  very  uncommon  sort  of  peroon  this 

,  beautiful  youug  lady  must  have  been  to  have  affected  my  uncle 

in  the  way  ehe  did ;  be  used  to  say,  that  as  her  long  dark  hair 

trailed  over  his  arm,  and  her  beautiful  dark  eyea  ftsed  themselves 

\  upon  hia  face  when  she  recovered,  he  felt  so  strange  and  nervous, 

( that  his  legs  trembled  beneath  him.     But  who  can  look  in  a  sweet 

soft  pair  of  dark  eyea,  without  feeling  queer  1     I  can't,  gentlemen. 

I  am  afraid  to  look  at  some  eyea  I  know,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it. 

**  *  You  will  never  leave  me,'  murmured  the  young  lady. 

"  '  Never/  said  my  uncle.     And  he  meant  it  too. 

"  '  My  dear  preserver  1 '  exclaimed  the  young  latly.     '  My  dear, 

kind  brave  preserver !  * 

"*  Don't,'  said  ray  uncle,  interrapting  her. 
**  *  Why  1 '  enquired  the  young  lady. 

"  '  Because  your  mouth  looks  so  beaut  tful  when  you  speak,' 
rejoined  my  uncle,  'that  I'm  a&aid  I  shall  be  rude  enough  to 
kiss  it.' 

"  The  yoimg  lady  put  up  her  hand  aa  if  to  caution  my  uncle 
not  to  do  80,  and  said — no,  she  didn't  say  anything — she  smiled. 
When  you  are  looking  at  a  pair  of  the  most  delicious  lips  ia 
the  world,  and  see  them  gently  break  into  a  roguish  smile — ^if 
you  are  very  near  them,  and  nobody  else  by-^you  cannot  better 
testify  your  admiration  of  their  beautiful  form  and  colour  than  by 
kissing  them  at  once.  My  uncle  did  bo,  aod  I  honour  him  for  it. 
"'Hark!'  cried  the  young  lady,  starting.  'The  noise  of 
wheels  and  harsea.' 

'*  *  So  it  ia^'  said  my  uncle,  listening.  He  had  a  good  ear  for 
wheels  and  the  trampling  of  hoofa,  but  there  appeared  to  be  so 
many  horses  and  carriages  rattling  towards  them  at  a  distance^  that 
it  was  impossible  to  form  a  guess  at  their  number.  The  sound 
was  like  that  of  fifty  breaks,  with  six  blood  cattle  in  each. 

'* '  We  are  pursued  !  *  cried  the  young  lady,  clasping  her  handa, 
•  We  are  pursued.     I  have  no  hope  but  in  you.' 

"  There  was  such  an  expression  of  terror  in  her  beautiful  face. 
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that  my  uncle  made  up  his  mind  at  once.  He  lifted  ber  into  th« 
ooachj  told  her  not  to  be  frightened,  pressed  his  lips  to  here  onoe 
more,  and  then  advising  her  to  draw  up  the  wiodow  to  keep  tb« 
cold  air  out,  mounted  to  the  boz. 

"  *  Stay,  love,'  cried  the  young  lady. 

"  *  What*a  the  matter  i'  said  my  uncle,  from  the  csoach-boi, 

"  *  I  want  to  speak  to  you,*  aaid  the  young  lady  j  *  only  ft  wwl 
'  —only  one  word,  deaxest,' 

**  *  Must  I  get  down  t '  enqtdred  my  uncle.  The  lady  made  no 
answer,  but  she  amiled  again.  Such  a  smile,  gentlemen  ! — it  beat 
the  other  one  all  to  nothing.  My  uncle  descended  from  his  pensh 
in  a  twinkling, 

"  *  What  is  it,  my  dear  J'  said  my  uncle,  looking  in  at  the  coach 
window.  The  lady  happened  to  bend  forward  at  the  same  time, 
and  my  uncle  thought  she  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  had  done 
yet.  He  was  very  dose  to  her  just  then,  gentlemen,  bo  he  really 
ought  to  know. 

'* '  What  m  it,  my  deart'  said  my  uncle. 

"  *  Will  you  never  love  any  one  but  me — never  many  any  one 
beside  ! '  aaid  the  young  lady, 

"  My  uncle  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  never  would  marry  anj 
body  else,  and  the  young  lady  drew  in  her  head,  and  pulled  up  the 
window.  He  jumped  upon  the  box,  squared  his  elbowa^  adjusted 
the  ribands,  seized  the  whip  which  lay  on  the  roof,  gave  one  flick 
to  the  off  leader,  and  away  went  the  four  long-tailed,  flowing^ 
maned  black  horses,  at  fifteen  good  English  miles  an  hour,  with 
the  old  mail  coach  behind  them — whew  f  how  they  tore  along  1 

"  But  the  noise  behind  grew  louder.  The  faster  went  the  old 
mad,  the  faster  came  the  pursuers — men,  horsea,  doga,  were  leagued 
in  the  ptirauit.  The  noise  was  fiightfiil^  but  above  all  rose  the 
voice  of  the  young  lady,  urging  my  unde  on,  and  shrieking  *  Cuter  I 
faster ! ' 

"  They  whirled  past  the  dark  trees  as  feathers  would  be  swept 
before  a  hurricane.  Houses,  gates,  churcheSj  haystacks,  objects  of 
every  kind  they  shot  by,  with  a  velocity  and  noise  like  roaring 
waters  suddenly  let  loose.  But  still  the  noiae  of  piirsuit  grew 
louder,  and  still  my  uncle  could  hear  the  young  lady  wildly  scream- 
ing, '  faster !  faster ! ' 

"  My  uncle  plied  whip  and  rein,  and  the  horsea  flew  onwaid  till 
they  were  white  with  foam ;  and  yet  the  noiae  behind  increaaed, 
and  yet  the  young  lady  cried  *  faster  1  faster  ! '  My  uncle  gare  • 
loud  stamp  upon  the  boot  in  the  energy  of  the  moment,  and— 
found  that  it  was  grey  morning,  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  whed- 
Wright's  yard  on  th«  box  of  an  old  Edinburgh  mail,  shivering  with 
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the  cold  and  wet,  and  atamping  hia  feet  to  warm  them  i  He  got 
iJown,  and  looked  eagerly  inside  for  tlie  beautifijl  young  lady-^ 
lias !  there  was  neither  door  nor  Beat  to  the  coach— it  was  a  mere 
ihell 

"Of  course  my  uncle  knew  very  well  that  there  was  some 
mystery  in  the  matter^  and  that  everything  had  passed  exactly  as 
he  used  to  relate  it.  He  remained  staunch  to  the  great  oath  he 
had  sworn  to  the  beautiful  young  lady :  refusing  several  eligible 
landladies  on  her  account,  and  died  a  bachelor  at  laet.  He  always 
laid  what  a  curious  thing  it  waa  that  he  should  have  found  out,  by 
luch  a  mere  accident  as  his  clambering  over  the  palings,  that  the 
ghoBta  of  mail-coachea  and  horses,  guards,  coachmen,  and  passen- 
Ifers,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  journeys  regularly  every  night ; 
he  used  to  add  that  he  believed  he  waa  the  only  living  person  who 
had  ever  been  taken  as  a  paesenger  on  one  of  these  excursion b  ;  and 
[  think  he  waa  right,  gentlemen — at  least  I  never  heard  of  any 
other." 

"I  wonder  what  these  ghoats  of  mail-coachea  cairy  in  their 
baga,"  said  the  landlord,  who  had  liateDed  to  the  whole  story  with 
profound  attention. 

"  The  dead  letters  of  course,"  said  the  Bagman. 

'*  Oh,  ah~-to  be  sure,"  rejoined  the  Mdlotd.  **  I  never  thought 
of  that" 
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Thb  horses  were  put  to,  punctually  at  a  quarter  before  nine 
Heit  morning,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  having  each 
taken  hia  seat,  the  one  inside  and  the  other  out,  the  postilion  waa 
duly  directed  to  repair  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's 
ioufle,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen- 
It  was  with  feelings  of  no  amall  aatonishment,  when  the  carriage 
flrew  up  before  the  door  with  the  red  lamp,  and  the  very  legible 
bflcription  of  "  Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf,"  that  Mr.  Pickwick  saw, 
to  popping  his  head  out  of  the  coach-window,  the  boy  in  the  grey 
^very  very  busily  employed  in  putting  up  the  shutters  :  the  which 
being  an  unusual  and  rather  un-buaineas-like  proceeding  at  that 
kour  of  the  morning,  at  once  smggested  to  his  mind  two  inferenoei 
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— the  one,  that  some  good  friend  and  patient  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer'i 
was  dead  ;  the  otber,  that  Mr.  Bob  Sawder  himself  was  bankrupt 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  boy. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,  Sir,"  rephed  the  boy,  expanding  bii 
mouth  to  the  whole  breadth  of  his  coimtenance. 

"  All  right,  all  right,"  cried  Bob  Sawyer,  suddenly  appearing  il 
the  door,  with  a  small  leathern  knapsack,  limp  and  dirty,  m  ore 
hand,  and  a  rough  coat  and  shawl  thrown  over  the  other  ann. 
"  I'm  going,  old  fellow." 

"You  !  "  exclaimed  Mr,  Picskwick. 

"Yea,"  replied  Boh  Sawyer,  "and  a  regular  expedition  well 
make  of  it  Here,  Sam — look  out."  Thus  briefly  bespeakiDg 
Mr.  Weller's  attentioo,  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer  jerked  the  leathern  knap- 
sack  into  the  dickey,  where  it  was  immediately  stowed  away  undef 
the  seat,  by  Sam,  who  regarded  the  proceeding  with  great  adinir*- 
tioD.  This  done.  Mi.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boy 
forcibly  worked  himself  into  the  rough  coat,  which  was  a  few  slzei 
too  small  for  him^  and  then  advancing  to  the  coach  window,  thnat 
in  his  head,  and  laughed  boisterously. 

* '  What  a  start  it  is— isn't  it  ? "  said  Bob,  wiping  the  iean  cot 
of  his  eyes,  with  one  of  the  cuffs  of  the  rough  ooat. 

"  My  dear  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  some  embarraaBme&^ 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  your  accompanying  ne." 

"No,  that's  juet  the  very  thing,"  replied  Bob,  seizing  Mr. 
Pickwick  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat.     "  That's  the  joke." 

"Oh,  that's  the  joke,  is  it  I"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Bob.  "  It'e  the  whole  point  of  the  thing, 
you  know — that,  and  leaving  the  business  to  take  care  of  itaelfi  u 
it  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  not  to  take  care  of  me,"  Witli 
this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  shutters,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
pointed  to  the  shop,  and  relapsed  into  an  ecstacy  of  mirth. 

"  Bless  me,  you  are  surely  not  mad  enough  to  think  of  leavin| 
your  patients  without  anybody  to  attend  them  i "  remonstnted 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  very  serious  tone. 

"  Why  not  ]"  asked  Bob,  in  reply,  "I  shall  save  by  it,  JOB 
know.  None  of  them  ever  pay.  Besides,"  said  Bob,  lowetwj 
his  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper,  **  they  will  be  all  the  better  fct 
it,  for  being  nearly  out  of  drugs  and  not  able  to  iBcrease  my  a^^ 
count  juat  now,  I  ehould  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  calontfJ 
all  round,  and  it  would  have  been  certain  to  have  disagreed  witk 
Home  of  them — so  it's  all  for  the  beat." 

There  was  a  philosophy  and  a  strength  of  reasoning  about  tli 
reply,  which  ilr.  Pickwick  was  not  prepared  for.  He  paufi«ii 
few  momenta^  and  added,  less  firmly  than  before — 


^  **  But  this  chaise,  my  young  friend^ — thia  chaiae  will  only  hold 
%vro ;  and  I  am  pledged  to  Mr.  Allen." 

]  "  Don't  think  of  me  for  a  minute,"  replied  Bob,  "  TVe  arranged 
$t  aU  ;  Sara  and  I  will  share  the  dickey  between  iia.  Look  here. 
This  little  bill  is  to  be  wafered  on  tiie  shop-door  r  '  Sawyer,  late 
ilNockemorf.  Enquire  of  Mrs.  Crippe  over  the  way,' — Mrs,  Cripps 
Ib  my  boy's  mother. — '  Mr.  Sawyer's  very  sorry/  says  Mrs,  Cripps, 
*ooiiildn*t  help  it — fetched  away  early  this  morning  to  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  very  first  aurgeonH  in  the  country— co^ildn't  do  without 
jhitn — would  have  him  at  any  price— tremendous  operation.'  The 
fact  is,"  said  Bob,  in  conclusion— *Mt'U.  do  me  more  good  than 
^otherwise,  I  expect.  If  it  gets  mto  one  of  the  local  papers,  it  will 
!be  the  making  of  me.     Here's  Ben — now  then,  jump  in." 

"With  these  hurried  words,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pusheil  the  pofltboy 
on  one  aide,  jerked  his  friend  into  the  vehir-le,  slammed  the  door, 
pat  up  the  stepe,  wafered  the  bill  on  the  street-door,  locked  it,  put 
Jthe  key  in  his  pocket,  jumped  into  tlie  dickey,  gave  the  word  for 
ittarting  ;  and  did  the  whole  with  such  extraordinary  precipitation, 
that  before  Mr.  Pickwick  had  well  beg^m  to  consider  whether  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer  ought  to  go  or  not,  they  were  rolling  away  with  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  thoroughly  established  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
equipage. 

So  long  as  their  progress  was  confined  to  the  streets  of  Bristol, 

the  facetious  Bob  kept  hia  profeasional  green  apectacles  on,  and 

conducted  himself  with   becoming  steadiness  and  gravity  of  de>- 

ineanour,  merely  giving  utterance  to  divers  verbal  witticisms  for 

fche  exclusive  behoof  and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Samuel  WeOer,  but 

prhen  they  emerged  upon  the  open  road,  he  threw  off  his  green 

pectacles  and  his  gravity  together,  and  performed  a  great  variety 

if  practical  joke.s,  which  were  rather  calculated  perhaps  to  attract 

be  attention  of  the  paaaers-by,  and  to  render  the  carriage  and 

hose  it  contained^  objecta  of  more  than  ordinary  curiosity ;  the 

east  conspicuous  among  these  feats  being  a  most  vociferoua  imita- 

ion  of  a  key-bug!e,  and  the  ostentatious  display  of  a  criuieon  ailk 

KKSket-handkerchief  attached  to  a  walking-stick,  which  was  occa- 

lonally  waved    in    the  air  with   various   gestures   indicative  of 

R^remacy  and  defiance. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  a 
lioat  sedate  conversation  with  Ben  Allen,  bearing  reference  to  the 
tomerous  good  qualities  of  Mr,  Winkle  and  his  sister — "  I  wonder 
rhat  aU  the  people  we  pass,  can  see  in  us  to  make  them  stare  so." 

*'  It's  a  neat  turn-out,"  replied  Ben  Allen,  with  something  of 
mde  in  his  tona  "  They're  not  used  to  aee  this  aort  of  thing 
r?»ry  day,  I  dare  say." 
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"  Possibly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick-  '*  It  may  be  aa  Perhapi 
it  ia." 

Mr.  Pickwick  might  very  probably  have  reaaoned  himself  into 
the  behef  that  it  really  was,  had  he  not,  just  then  happening  to 
look  out  of  the  coach  window,  observed  that  the  looks  of  the 
passengeTS  betokened  anythiDg  but  respectful  astonishment,  and 
that  various  telegraphic  commiinicationa  appeared  to  be  passing 
between  them  and  some  persona  outside  the  vehicle,  whereupon  it 
all  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  these  demonstratioiis  might  be,  is 
some  remote  dogree,  referable  to  the  humorous  deportment  of  Mr. 
Robert  Sawyer. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  our  volatile  friend  is  com- 
mitting no  absurdities  in  that  dickey  behind," 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  rephed  Ben  AUea  "  Except  when  he's  elevated, 
Bob'a  the  quietest  creature  breathing." 

Here  a  prolonged  imitation  of  a  key-bugle  broke  upon  the  ew, 
succeeded  by  cheers  and  screams,  all  of  which  evidently  proceeded 
from  the  throat  and  lungs  of  the  quietest  creature  breathing,  or  ii    I ' 
plainer  designation,  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawj'er  himself.  I 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr,  Ben  AUen  looked  expressively  at  eaoh  1 . 
other,  and  the  former  gentleman  taking  off  hia  hat,  and  leaning  / 
out  of  the  coach  window  till  nearly  the  whole  of  his  waistcoat  yru  \ 
outside  it(  was  at  length  enabled  to  catch  a  ghmpse  of  his  facetioiu 
friend, 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated,  not  in  the  dickey,  but  on  the  roof 
of  the  chaise,  with  his  legs  as  far  asunder  as  they  would  con- 
veniently go,  wearing  Mr.  Samuel  WeUer's  hat  on  one  side  of  hi* 
head,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  most  enormous  sandwich,  while 
in  the  other  he  supported  a  goodly-sized  case-bottle,  to  both  ol 
which  he  applied  himself  with  intense  relish,  varying  the  monotonj 
of  the  occupation  by  an  occasional  howl,  or  the  interchange  of  floaj* 
lively  badinage  with  any  passing  stranger.  The  crimson  flag  w« 
carefully  tied  in  an  erect  position  to  the  rail  of  the  dickey,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  WeUer,  decorated  with  Bob  Sawyer's  bat,  was  seated) 
in  the  centre  thereof,  discnaaing  a  twin  sandwich  with  an  animatol 
countenance,  the  expression  of  which  betokened  hia  entire  and 
perfect  approval  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

This  was  enough  to  irritate  a  gentleman  with  Mr.  Pickwick'i 
sense  of  propriety,  but  it  was  not  the  whole  extent  of  the  aggaf*- 
tion,  for  a  etage-coach  full,  inside  and  out,  waa  meeting  them  «t 
the  moment,  and  the  astonishnient  of  the  passengen  was  veij 
palpably  evinced.  The  congratulations  of  an  Irish  family,  to«^ 
who  were  keeping  up  with  the  chaise,  and  begging  all  the  tmi, 
were  of  rather  a  bowteTQua  description ;  especially  those  of  its  taak 
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headf  who  appeared  to  consider  the  display  as  part  and  parcel  of 
Bome  political,  or  other  procession  of  triumph. 

"  Mr.  Sawyer,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  state  of  great  exdt» 
meat.     "  Mr.  Sawyer,  Sir  !  " 

"  Hallo  ! "  rsaponded  that  gentleman,  lookiag  over  the  aiile  of 
the  chaifie  with  all  the  coolneas  in  life. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Sir  1 "  demanded  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Not  a  hit  of  it,"  replied  Bob,  "  only  cheerful." 

"  Cheerful,  Sir  J  *'  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick  "  Take  down  that 
Bcandaloufl  red  haudkerchiefl  I  beg — I  insist,  Sir.  Sam,  take  U 
down." 

Before  Sam  could  interpose,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  gracefully  gtru<^k 
his  colours,  and  having  put  them  in  his  pockety  nodded  in  a  court 
eona  manner  to  Mr,  Pickwick,  wiped  the  mouth  of  the  case-bottk 
and  applied  it  to  his  own ;  thereby  informing  him,  without  arjr 
mmeceasary  waste  of  words,  that  he  devoted  that  rlraught  to  wish- 
ing him  all  manner  of  happiness  and  profjperity.  Having  done  tJjui, 
Bob  replaced  the  cork  with  great  care,  and  looking  benignantly  down 
oa  Mr.  Pickwick,  took  a  large  bite  out  of  the  sandwich,  and  smiled. 

"  Come,"  aaid  Mr,  Pickwick,  whose  momentary  anger  was  not 
quite  proof  against  Bob's  immoveable  eelf-poBfiesaion,  "  pray  let  m 
have  no  more  of  this  absurdity.  Sir." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Bob,  once  more  exchanging  hats  with  Mr. 
Weller ;  *'  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  only  I  got  so  enlivened  with  xht 
ride  that  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"Think  of  the  look  of  the  thing,"  oxpostulated  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"have  some  regard  to  appearances." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Bob,  "  it's  not  the  sort  of  thing  at  all 
All  over,  governor," 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Mr.  Pickwick  once  more  drew  ha 
head  into  the  chaise  and  puDed  up  the  glass  ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
pesmned  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  interrupted, 
when  he  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  small  dark 
body,  of  an  obiong  form,  on  the  outside  of  the  window,  which  gun 
sundry  taps  against  it,  as  if  impatient  of  admission, 

"  What's  this  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  It  looks  like  a  case-bottle  ;  **  remarked  Ben  Allen,  eyeing  tin 
object  in  question  through  his  spectacles  with  some  interest;  "I 
rather  think  it  belongs  to  Bob." 

The  impression  was  perfectly  accurate,  for  Mr.  Bob  Savj« 
having  attached  the  case-bottle  to  the  end  of  the  walking-sriflt 
was  battering  the  window  with  it,  in  token  of  his  wish  that  hi 
friends  uiside  would  partake  of  its  contents)  in  all  gtxKi  felliiwalil 
And  bAnnony. 
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What's  to  be  done  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  the  bottle. 
-*  This  proceeding  is  more  absurd  than  the  other." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  take  it  in,"  replied  Mr.  Ben 
Allen ;  "it  would  serve  him  right  to  take  it  in  and  keep  it, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"  It  would/'  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick  :  "shall  II" 

"  I  think  it  the  moat  proper  course  we  could  poflaibly  adoptj" 
wphed  Ben. 

This  advice  quite  coinciding  with  his  own  opinion,  Mr.  Pickwick 
gently  let  down  the  window  and  dinengaged  the  bottle  irom  the 
Btick  ;  upon  which  the  latter  waa  drawn  up,  and  Mr,  Bob  Sawjer 
was  heard  to  laugh  heartily. 

What  a  merry  dog  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round 
«t  hia  companion  with  the  bottle  in  hifi  hand. 

"He  is,"  said  Mr.  Allen. 

"You  cannot  possibly  be  angry  with  him,"  remarked  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  observed  Benjamin  Allen. 

During  this  short  interchange  of  sentiments,  Mr.  Pickwick  had, 
iln  an  abstracted  mood,  uncorked  the  bottle. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  enquired  Ben  Allen,  carele&sly, 
I      ••  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  equal  carelesanese. 
j**  It  Bmells,  I  think,  like  milk-puncL" 

"  Ok,  indeed  1 "  said  Ben. 

*'  I  think  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  very  properly  guarding 
himself  against  the  possibility  of  stating  an  untruth :  "  mind,  I 
couJd  not  undertake  to  say  for  certain,  without  tasting  it" 

*'You  had  better  do  so,"  said  Ben;  "we  may  aa  well  know 
what  it  IB." 

"  Do  you  think  bo  t "  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Well,  if  you  are 
'carious  to  know,  of  course  I  have  no  objection," 

Ever  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fiiend,  Mr.  Pickwick  at  once  took  a  pretty  long  taste. 

*'  What  is  it  1  '*  enquired  Ben  Allen,  interrupting  him  with  some 
impatience. 

*'  Curious,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smacking  his  lips,  "  I  hardly 
know,  now.  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  second  taste, 
**  it  M  punch." 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick ;  Mr.  Pickwick  looked 
ftt  Mr.  Ben  Allen.     Mr.  Ben  Allen  smiled ;  Mr.  Pickwick  did  not. 

"It  would  serve  him  right,"  said  the  last-named  gentleman 
with  some  severity,  "  it  would  serve  him  right  to  drink  it  every 
drop." 

"  The  very  thing  that  occurred  to  me,"  said  Ben  Allen. 
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"  Ib  it  indeed  1 "  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwiok.  "  Then  here's  hii 
health."  \\  ith  these  words,  that  excellent  person  took  a  most 
energetic  pull  at  the  bottle,  and  handed  it  to  Ben  Allen,  who  wm 
not  alow  to  imitate  his  example.  The  Buiilea  hecame  mutual,  and 
the  milk-punch  was  gradually  and  cheerfully  disposed  o£ 

"  After  all,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  m  he  drained  the  last  drop^ 
"  his  pranks  are  really  very  ainuBing— very  entertaining  indeed," 

"  You  may  say  that,"  rejoined  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  And  in  proof 
of  Bob  Sawyer's  heing  one  of  the  funniest  fellows  alive,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  entertain  Mr,  Pickwick  with  a  long  and  circurostan^ 
account  how  that  gentleman  once  drank  himself  into  a  fever  and 
got  his  head  shaved ;  the  relation  of  which  pleajaant  and  agreeable 
history  was  only  stopped  by  the  stoppage  of  the  chaise  at  the  Bell 
at  Berkeley  Heath,  to  change  horses. 

"  I  say,  we're  going  to  dine  here,  aren't  we  1"  said  Bob,  looking 
in  at  the  window. 

"  Dine  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Why,  we  have  only  oome 
nineteen  milefl,  and  have  got  eighty-eeven  and  a  half  to  go." 

"Just  the  reason  why  we  should  take  something  to  enable  ni 
to  bear  up  against  the  fatigue,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  impossible  to  dine  at  haif-past  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  day,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  So  it  is,"  rejoined  Bob,  "lunch  is  the  very  thmg.  Hallo^  yon 
Sir !  Lunch  for  three  directly ;  and  keep  the  horses  back  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Tell  them  to  put  every  thing  they  have  got 
ooldj  on  the  table,  and  Bome  bottled  sJbj — and  let  ua  taste  your 
very  best  Madeira."  Issuing  theae  orders  with  monstrous  import- 
ance and  bustle,  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer  at  once  hurried  into  the  hoaw 
to  HUperintend  the  arrangements;  in  leas  than  five  minutes  he 
returned  and  declared  them  to  be  eicellent. 

The  quality  of  the  lunch  fully  justified  the  eulogium  which  Bob 
had  pronounced,  and  very  great  justice  was  done  to  it,  not  only  by 
that  gentleman,  but  Mr,  Ben  Allen  and  Mr.  Pickwick  also.  Under 
the  anspicea  of  the  three,  the  bottled  ale  and  the  Madeira  were 
promptly  disposed  of ;  and  when  (the  horses  being  once  mow  pat 
to)  they  reaumed  their  seats,  with  the  case -bottle  full  of  the  best 
substitute  for  milk -punch  that  conld  be  procured  on  so  short  t 
notice,  the  key -bugle  sounded  and  the  red  flag  waved  without  the 
slightest  opposition  oo  Mr.  Pickwick's  part. 

At  the  Hop  Pole  at  Tewkesbury  they  stopped  to  dine  ;  opoB 
which  occasion  there  was  more  bottled  aie^  with  some  mow 
Madeira,  and  some  Port  Xsesv^ca*,  wad  here  the  case  > bottle  i»ii 
replenished  foT  tbe  foxrrtJa  t\mft.  \^xLv!iftx  >^^  \s5Si.\\«wyt  ^i^  xhm 
combined  stimii\an\ft,  Ui.  ¥\cV^R\c!t  «b.^  ^^-  ^^tv  Ka«».  va.b* 
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kfileep  for  tkirty  milea,  while  Bab  and  Mr.  Welle r  aang  duete  in 
lie  dickey. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Mr.  Pickwick  roused  himself  sufficiently 
o  look  out  of  the  window.  The  straggling  cottages  by  the  road- 
tide,  the  dingy  hue  of  every  object  visible,  the  murkv  atmosphere, 
ihe  paths  of  cinders  and  brick  dust,  the  deep  red  glow  of  furnace 
Ires  in  the  distance,  the  volumes  of  dense  smoke  issuing  heavily 
brth  from  high  toppling  chimneys,  blackening  and  obscuring 
r?eiy  thing  around  ;  the  glare  of  distant  hghte,  the  ponderous 
praggouiS  which  toiled  along  the  road,  laden  with  clashing  rode 
l>f  iron,  or  piled  with  heavy  goods — all  betokened  their  rapid 
fcpproach  to  the  great  working  town  of  Birmingham. 

Ab  they  rattled  through  the  narrow  thoroughfares  leading  to 
the  heart  of  the  turmoil,  the  sights  and  Bounds  of  earnest 
occupation  etnick  more  forcibly  on  the  senses.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  working -people.  The  hum  of  labour  resounded 
Sfrom  every  house ;  lights  gleamed  from  the  long  casement 
jlrindowB  in  the  attic  atoriee,  and  the  whirl  of  whceLs  and  noise 
M  machinery  shook  the  trembUng  walls.  The  fires,  whose  lurid 
^Ilen  light  had  been  visible  for  miles,  hlaaed  fiercely  up  in  the 
great  works  and  factories  of  the  town.  The  din  of  hammers,  the 
rushing  of  steam,  and  the  dead  heavy  danMng  of  the  engines,  waa 
Hie  harsh  music  which  arose  from  every  quarter. 
I  The  postboy  was  driving  briskly  throogh  the  open  streets  and 
poBt  the  handsome  and  weU-Ughted  shops  which  intervene  between 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  the  old  Royal  Hotel,  before  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  begun  to  consider  the  very  difficult  and  delicate 
pAture  of  the  commission  which  had  carried  him  thither. 

The  delicate  nature  of  this  oommisaion,  and  the  difficulty  of 
ecuting  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  were  by  no  means  lessened 
►y  the  voltmtary  companionship  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer :  truth  to  tell, 
ilr.  Pickwick  felt  that  his  presence  on  the  occasion^  however 
naiderate  and  gratifying,  waa  by  no  means  an  honour  he  would 
ingly  have  sought;  in  fact  he  would  cheerMly  have  given  a 
nable  sum  of  money  to  have  had  Mr.  Boh  Sawyer  removed  to 
ly  place  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles'  distance  without  delay. 
Mi.  Pickwick  had  never  held  any  personal  communication  with 
.  Winkle,  Senior,  although  he  had  once  or  twice  correspoaded 
pith  him  by  letter,  and  returned  satisfactory  anawera  to  his 
inquiries  concerning  the  moral  character  and  behaviour  of  his 
K)n ;  he  felt  nervously  sensible  that  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  first 
dme  attended  by  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen,  both  slightly  fuddled.^ 
ras  not  the  most  ingemaas  and  likely  meana  tVia\.  c^o\M.\YK^«;\Afistk 
lii  apoB  to  prepoBaeea  him  in  his  &vour. 
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"  However,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  endeavouring  to  re-nagrm 
bimBelf,  "  I  must  do  the  beat  I  can  :  I  must  aee  him  to-night, 
for  I  fmtL fully  promiBed  to  do  bo  ;  and  if  they  persist  in  accom- 
panying me,  I  muet  make  the  interview  aa  brief  as  possible,  and 
I  be  content  to  hope  that,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  will  not  expose 
themselveB," 

Aa  he  iximforted  himself  with  these  reflections,  the  ch^ 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Old  Royal.  Ben  Allen  having  beffli 
partially  awakened  from  a  stupendous  sleep,  and  dragged  out  by 
the  collar  by  Mr.  Samuel  WeUer,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  enabled  to 
alight.  They  were  shown  to  a  comfortabie  apartment,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  at  once  propounded  a  question  to  the  waiter  concerning 
the  whereabout  of  Mr,  Winkle's  residenoa 

"  Close  by,  Six,"  said  the  waiter,  "  not  above  five  hundred 
yards>  Sir.  Mr.  Winkle  ia  a  wharfinger,  Sir,  at  the  canal,  Sir, 
*  private  residence  is  not — oh  dear  no.  Sir,  not  five  hundred  yanU, 
I  Sur."  Here  the  waiter  Mew  a  candle  out  and  made  a  feint  ol 
I  lighting  it  again,  in  order  to  aflFord  Mr.  Pickwick  an  opportunity 
J  of  asking  any  farther  queationa,  if  he  felt  so  diapoaed. 

"Take  anything  now,  Sir!"  said  the  waiter,  lighting  tb« 
'  candle  in  desperation  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  silence.  **  Tea  or  oc^ea^ 
Sirl  dinner,  Sir?" 

"  Nothing  now." 

"Very  good.  Sir.     Like  to  order  supper,  Sir!" 

"  Not  just  now." 

'*  Verp  good,  Sir."  Here  he  walked  softly  to  the  door,  aoJ 
then  stopping  short,  turned  round  amd  said  with  great  suavity — 

"Shall  I  send  the  chambermaid,  gentlemen?" 

"  You  may  if  you  please,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  If  ymt  please.  Sir." 

"And  bring  some  soda  water,"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"Soda  water,  Strl  Yes,  Sir."  And  with  his  mind  apparently 
relieved  from  an  overwhelming  weight,  by  having  at  last  got  an 
order  for  something,  the  waiter  imperceptibly  melted  awtj. 
Waiters  never  walk  or  run.  They  have  a  peculinr  and  mysteriotte 
power  of  skimmiug  out  of  rooms,  which  other  mortals  possess  not 

Some  slight  symptoms  of  vitality  having  been  awakened  in  Mr, 
Ben  Allen  by  the  soda  water,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  wash  his  face  and  hands,  and  to  submit  to  be  brushed  bjr 
Sam.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Bob  Sawyer  having  also  repaired  tii 
dijwrder  which  the  journey  had  made  in  their  apparel,  the  thre* 
started  forth,  arm  in  arm,  to  Mr.  Winkle's ;  Bob  Sawyer  impreg^ 
nating  the  atmosphere  with  tobacco  smoke  as  he  walked  along. 

About  a  quarteT  of  a  mile  off,  in  a  quiet,  substantial -lookia| 
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Itreet,  stood  an  old  red -brick  houne  with  thre*  etepe  before  the 
door,  and  a  brasa  plate  iiix)n  it,  bearing,  in  fat  Roman  capitals  the 
rorda,  "Mr.  "Winkle."  The  stepa  were  very  white,  and  the  bricks 
ere  very  red^  and  the  house  waa  very  clean  ;  and  here  stood  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Mr.  Beiyomin  Alien,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  aa  the  clock 
itiuck  ten. 

A  smart  servant  girl  answered  the  knock,  antl  started  on 
leholding  the  three  Btrangera. 

"  Is  Mr  Winkle  at  home^  my  dear  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  He  is  juBt  going  to  supperj  Sir,"  replied  the  girl. 

"Give  him  that  card  if  you  please,"  rejoined  Mr,  Pickwick. 
"Say  I  am  aorry  to  trouble  him  at  m  late  an  hour;  but  I  am 
Mcdous  to  see  him  to-night,  and  have  only  jiwt  amved.'* 

The  girl  lotikwl  timidly  at  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer,  who  waa  expreeaing 
Ids  admiration  of  her  personal  charms  by  a  variety  of  wonderful 
grimaces,  and  casting  an  eye  at  the  hats  and  great -coats  which 
iung  in  the  passage,  called  another  girl  to  mind  the  door  while 
she  went  up  stairs.  The  sentinel  waa  speedily  relieved,  for  the 
girl  returned  immediately,  and  begging  pardon  of  the  gentlemen 
for  leaving  them  in  the  street,  ushered  thenni  into  a  floor-clothed 
hack  parlour,  half  oJBfice  and  half  dressing  room,  in  which  the 
principal  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  jfiimiture  were  a  desk^ 
a  wash-hand  stand  and  shaving  jtilass,  a  boot -rack  and  boot -jack, 
a  high  atool,  four  chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old  eight -day  clock. 
Over  the  mantel -piece  were  the  sunken  doors  of  an  iron  safe, 
while  a  couple  of  hanging  shelves  for  hooka,  an  almanack,  and 
ieveral  files  of  dusty  papers,  decorated  the  walls. 

"  Very  aorry  to  leave  yon  standing  at  the  donr,  Sir,"  said  the 
girl,  lighting  a  lampj  and  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  winning 
Buile,  "  but  you  was  quite  Btrangers  to  me ;  and  we  have  such  a 
many  tmmpers  that  only  come  to  ice  what  they  o&n  lay  their 
hands  on,  that  really — " 

'*  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  any  apology,  my  dear," 
ttid  Mr.  Pickwick  gocKi  humouredly. 

"Not  the  slightest,  my  love,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  playfully 
rtretching  forth  his  arms,  and  skipping  from  side  to  aide,  as  if  to 
prevent  the  young  lad/s  leaving  the  room. 

The  young  lady  was  not  at  all  softened  by  these  allnremeDts, 
for  she  at  once  expressed  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  waa 
an  "  odoua  creetiu" ; "  and,  on  his  becoming  rather  more  pressing 
in  his  attentinns,  imprinted  her  Fair  fingers  upon  his  face,  and 
boiinced  out  of  the  room  with  "many  expressions  of  aversion  and 
ooDtempt 

Deprived  of  the  young  lady's  nociety,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  ipto«»^'jA 
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to  divert  himself  by  peeping  into  the  desk,  looking  into  all  th« 
tahle- draw  era,  feigning  to  pick  the  lock  of  the  iron  safe,  tarning 
the  almanack  with  itp  face  to  the  waU,  trying  Mr.  Winkle  Benior'i 
boota  on,  over  his  own,  and  making  aeveral  other  haraoroas 
e3q)eriineDtfl  upon  the  furniture,  all  of  which  afforded  Mr.  Pick- 
wick unspeakable  horror  and  agouy,  and  yielded  Mr.  Bob  S&wjcj 
proportionate  delight. 

At  length  tlie  door  opened^  and  a  little  old  gentleman  fn 
a  snuff-coloured  suit,  with  a  head  and  face  the  precise  counterpart 
of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Winkle  jmnior,  excepting  that  he  wai 
rather  bald,  trotted  into  the  room  with  Blr.  Pickwick's  card  in  ow 
hand,  and  a  silver  candlestick  in  the  other. 

"Mr.  Pickwick,  Sir,  how  do  you  dot"  said  Winkle  the  elder, 
putting  down  the  candlestick  and  proffeiing  hie  hand.  "  Hope  I 
see  you  well,  Sir.  Glad  to  see  you.  Be  aeated,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I 
beg  Sir.     This  gentleman  is — " 

"My  friend  Mr.  Sawyer,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "ywtt 
bod'b  friend." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  the  elder,  looking  rather  grimly  at  BoIil 
"  I  hope  you  are  weU^  Sir." 

"Right  as  a  trivet,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 

"This  other  gentleman,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  '^is,  as  yon  will  Ti 
see  when  you  have  read  the  letter  with  which  I  am  entrusted,  i  '" 
very  near  relative,  or  I  should  rather  say  a  very  particular  friend 
of  your  Bon'fi-     His  name  is  Allen." 

"  Thai  gentleman  % "  enquired  Mr.  Winkle,  x>ointing  with  the 
card  towards  Ben  Allen,  who  had  falleii  asleep  in  an  attitude 
which  left  nothing  of  him  visible  but  his  spine  and  his  coat  oollai. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  on  the  point  of  replying  to  the  question,  and 
reciting  Mr.  Bei^amin  Allen's  name  and  honourable  distinctions  *& 
full  length,  when  the  sprightly  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer,  with  the  view  d 
rousing  his  friend  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  inflicted  a  startling 
pinch  upon  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  which  caused  him  to  jumf 
up  witli  a  loud  shriek.  Suddenly  aware  that  he  was  in  tin 
presence  of  a  stranger,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  advanced  and,  shaking  Mr. 
Winkle  most  affectionately  by  both  hands  for  about  five  minotei* 
murmured  in  some  half- intelligible  fragments  of  sentences  tlw 
great  delight  be  felt  in  seeing  him,  and  a  hospitable  enquirr, 
whether  he  felt  disposed  to  take  anything  after  his  walk,  or  wpulil 
prefer  waiting  "till  dinner-time;"  which  done,  he  sat  down  »») 
ga£ed  about  him  with  a  petrified  stare  as  if  he  had  not  the  rerootMt 
idea  where  he  waA,  which  indeed  he  had  not. 

All  this  was  most  embarrasfling  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  mow 
especially  as  Mr.  "Wmklft,  wsoiox,  «ynivo«d  palpable  aatonishiDflDti' 
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the  eccentric — not  to  Bay  extraordinary — behaviour  of  bis  two  com- 
paniona.  To  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  at  once,  he  drew  &  letter 
from  his  ponket,  and  i>re8entiiig  it  to  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  laid — 

"This  letter^  Sir,  ie  from  your  son.  You  will  see  by  ita 
oontente  that  on  yoiir  favourable  and  fatherly  conaideration  of  it, 
depend  hia  future  happiness  and  welfare.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
giTing  it  the  calmest  and  coolest  perusal,  and  by  diBcussing  the 
BUbjcct  afterwards,  with  me,  in  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  alone 
it  ought  to  1)6  discusHed  1  You  may  judge  of  the  importance  your 
decision  is  of,  to  your  aon,  and  his  intense  anxiety  upon  the  subject, 
by  my  waiting  upon  you  without  any  previous  warning  at  eo  late 
m  hour ;  and,"  added  Mr,  Piokwick,  glancing  slightly  at  hia  two 
eompaiiionSj  "  and  under  such  unfavourable  circtimBtanceB." 

With  tWa  prelude,  Mr.  Pickwick  placed  four  dofiely  written 
tides  of  extra  superfine  wire- wove  penitence  in  the  hands  of  the 
astounded  Mr,  Winkle,  senior  j  and  reseating  himself  in  his  chair, 
watched  hia  looks  and  manner,  anxiously  it  ia  true,  but  with  the 
Open  front  of  a  gentleman  who  feeia  he  has  taken  no  part  which 
he  need  excuse  or  palliate. 

The  old  wharfinger  turnied  the  letter  over ;  looked  at  the  front, 
baok^  and  Bidea  ^  made  a  microecopic  examination  of  the  fat  little 
boy  on  tbe  seal ;  raised  hia  eyee  to  Mr.  Pickwick'a  face ;  and  then^ 
bating  himself  on  the  high  stool  and  drawing  the  lamp  closer  to 
him,  broke  the  wax,  unfolded  the  epistle,  and  lifting  it  to  the  light, 
prepared  to  read. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  whose  wit  had  lain 
fiormant  for  some  minutes,  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees  and 
made  a  face  after  the  portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Grimaldi,  as  clown. 
It  so  happened  that  Mr,  Winkle,  aenior,  insteatl  of  being  deeply 
engaged  in  reading  the  letter,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  thought,  chanced 
to  be  looking  over  the  top  of  it  at  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Bob 
Savpyer  himiself ;  and  rightly  conjecturing  that  the  face  aforesaid 
was  mnde  in  ridicule  and  derision  of  his  own  person,  he  fixed  hia 
eyes  on  Bob  with  such  expressive  etemnesa,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Grimaldi's  lineaments  gradually  resolved  themselves  into  a  very 
fine  eipreasion  of  humility  and  confusion. 

"  Did  you  apeak,  Sir  1  '*  enquired  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  after  an 
awful  silence. 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Bob,  with  no  remaina  of  the  clown  about 
him,  save  and  except  the  extreme  redness  of  his  cheeks. 

"  You  are  sure  you  did  not,  Sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  senior, 
"  Oh  de4ir  1  yes,  Sir,  quite,"  replied  Bob. 
"  I  thought  you  did,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman,  with 
indignant  emphaais.     *'  Perhaps  you  looked  at  me,  Sirl  " 
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"  Oh,  no  I  Sir,  not  at  all,"  replied  Bob,  with  extreme  civil iiy. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Sii,"  said  Mr.  WinkJe,  senior. 
Having  frowued  upoD  the  abashed  Bob  with  great  ttiagniiicence» 
the  old  gentleman  again  brought  the  letter  to  tbe  light,  and  begin 
to  read  it  Beriouely. 

Mr.  Pickwick  eyed  him  intently  ae  he  turned  froiu  the  bottom 
line  of  the  first  page  to  the  top  line  of  the  second,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  second  to  the  top  of  the  third,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  the  third  to  the  top  of  the  fourth ;  but  not  the  siighteat 
alteration  of  countenance  afforded  a  clue  to  the  feelings  with 
which  he  received  the  auaouncement  of  hia  Bon'a  marriage,  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  knew  waa  in  the  very  first  half-dozen  lines. 

He    read    the  letter    to   the    laat  word,  folded    it  again  wjtb 
all  the  carefulness  and  precision  of  a  man  of  business ;  an'i,  jost 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  espected  some  great  outbreak  of  feeling' 
a  pen  in  the  inkatand,  and  aaid  as  quietly  aa  if  he  were  is, 
on  the  most  ordinaiy  counting-houee  topic=- 

"What  is  Nathaniel's  address,  Mr.  Pickwick?" 

"  The  George  and  Vulture,   at  present,"  replied   that  gentlf 
man.  _„^ 

"George  and  Vulture.     Where  is  that$'  /^ 

it ' 
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"  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street." 

''In  the  City r* 

"Yes." 

The  old  gentleman  methodically  indorsed  the  addreas  on  the 
back  of  the  letter ;  and  then  placing  it  in  the  desk,  whiiJj  he 
locked,  said  as  he  got  off  the  atool  and  put  the  bunch  of  keya  ii 
his  pocket — ■ 

'^  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  which  need  detain  ns,  Mr. 
Pickwick  ] " 

'*l^othing  else,  my  dear  Sir  I"  observed  that  warm-heartei 
person  in  indignant  amazement.  ''Nothing  elae  !  Have  you  no 
opinion  to  express  on  this  moraeutoua  event  in  our  young  friend"!i 
life ;  no  assuranco  to  convey  to  him^  through  me,  of  the  continuiaow 
of  your  affection  and  protection ;  nothing  to  say  which  will  cbeff 
and  sustain  him,  and  the  amdoua  girl  wbo  looks  to  him  for  cod- 
fort  and  support?     My  dear  Su:,  consider." 

*'  I  will  consider,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  have  noting 
to  say  just  now.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  I  Dew 
commit  myeeli'  hastily  in  any  affair,  and  from  what  I  see  of  tbii 
I  by  DO  meana  like  the  appearance  of  it.  A  thousand  poun4kif 
not  much,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"You're  very  right,  Sir,"  interposed  Ben  Allen,  just  aw* 
(Uiough  to  know  t'hai^i  ^ci  Vi^  %^ut  hi*  thousand  pounds  witlioo' 
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:r     the  smallest  difficulty.     "  You're  an  intelligent  man  ;  Bob,  he's  a 

rery  knowing  fellow  this." 
wz        "  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  pou  do  me  the  justice  to  make 
■C   the  admission,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  looking  contemptu- 
ously at  Ben  Allen,  who  was  shaking  his  head  profoundly.     "  The 
^  'i  &ct  is,  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  when  I  gave  my  son  a  roving  license 
±3  for  a  year  or  so  to  see  something  of  men  and  manners  (which  he 
ar :  luui  done  under  your  auspices),  so  that  he  might  not  enter  into 
a  fife  a  mere  boarding-school  milk-sop  to  be  gulled  by  every  body, 
jam  I  never  bargained  for  thia     He  knows  that  very  well,  so  if  I  with- 
es., draw  my  countenance  from  him  on  this  account,  he  has  no  call  to 
L      be  surprised.     He   shall  hear  from   me,  Mr.    Pickwick.     Qood 
,£^  night.  Sir.     Margaret,  open  the  door." 

£»      All  this  time  Bob  Sawyer  had  been  nudging  Mr.  Ben  Allen  to 
acJ* Hy  something  on  the  right  side;  and  Ben  accordingly  now  burst 
^  m..  out,  without  the  slightest  preliminary  notice,  into  a  brief  but  im- 
passioned piece  of  eloquence. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  staring  at  the  old  gentleman,  through 
a  pair  of  very  dim  and  languid  eyes,  and  working  his  right  arm 
v-ehemently  up  and  down,  "you — ^you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself." 

"  As  the  lady's  brother,  of  course  you  are  an  excellent  judge  of 
"the  question,"  retorted  Mr.  Winkle,  senior.  "  There ;  that's  enough. 
I*ray  say  no  more,  Mr.  Pickwick,     Good  night,  gentlemen." 

With  these  words  the  old  gentleman  took  up  the  candlestick, 

«nd  opening  the  room  door,  politely  motioned  towards  the  passage. 

**  You  will  regret  this.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  setting  his  teeth 

close  together  to  keep  down  his  choler ;  for  he  felt  how  important 

%he  effort  might  prove  to  his  young  fiiend. 

"I  am  at  present  of  a  different  opinion,"  calmly  replied  Mr. 
^Winkle,  senior.  "Once  again,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  good 
night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  walked  with  angry  strides  into  the  street.  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  completely  quelled  by  the  decision  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's manner,  took  the  same  course ;  Mr.  Ben  Allen's  hat  rolled 
down  the  steps  immediately  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen's  body 
followed  it  directly.  The  whole  party  went  silent  and  supperless  to 
bed ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  thought,  just  before  he  fell  asleep,  that  if 
he  had  known  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  had  been  quite  so  much  of  a  man 
of  bnsiness,  it  was  extremely  probable  he  might  never  have  waited 
upon  him,  on  such  an  errand. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

or  WHICH  ME.  PICKWICK  BNC0UNTKR3  AN  OLD  iLOQUiLENTAKCI, 
TO  WHICH  FOKTUNATB  CIRCUMfiTANCE  THE  BE  AD  KB  IS  MAINT.1 
INDEBTKD  FOB  MATTEK  OF  THRILLIITG  INTERBST  R£££I77  SICI 
DOWN,  CON'CrBR^^JfG  TWO  GKEAT  PUBLIC  MEN  OF  MIOHT  ATT 
POWKB. 


^^m  Thb  mornitig  which  bmke  upon  Mr,  Pickwick's  sight  at 

^^B  o'clock  waa  not  at  all  calculated  to  ekvate  his  spirita,  or  to  lessen 

the  deprcBsion  which  the  unlooked-for  result  of  his  eml 
inspired.  The  aky  waa  dark  and  gloomy,  the  air  damp  aod 
the  Btreets  wot  and  flloppy.  The  amoke  hung  slng^shly  abort 
the  chimney-tops  b&  if  it  lacked  the  courage  to  rise,  and  the  rain 
came  slowly  and  doggedly  down  as  if  it  had  not  even  the  spirit  U> 
pour.  A  game-ctick  in  the  stable-yard,  deprived  of  every  spark  d 
his  accustomed  animation,  balanced  himself  dismally  on  one  leg  m 
a  comer  r  and  a  donkey,  moping  with  drooping  head  under  the 
narrow  roof  of  an  outhouse,  appeared  from  his  meditative  and 
miserable  countenance  to  be  contemplatincf  suicide.  In  the 
umbrellas  were  the  only  thinge  to  be  seen,  and  the  clickinj^ 
pattens  and  eplashing  of  rain-drops,  the  only  sounds  to  be  beard. 

The  breakfast  waa  interrupted  by  very  little  conversation; 
even  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  felt  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  ti* 
previous  day's  excitement  In  his  own  most  expressive  language, 
he  was  "floored.**     So  wa^  Mr.  Ben  Allen.     So  was  Mr.  Pickwick, 

In  protracted  expectation  of  the  weather  clearing  up,  the  lui 
evening  paper  from  LondoD  was  read  and  re-read  with  an  intensity 
of  interest  only  known  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution  ;  every  iccii 
of  the  CEtrpet  waa  walked  over  with  similar  perseverance,  the  window 
were  looked  out  of  often  enough  to  justify  the  imposition  of  m 
additional  duty  upon  them,  all  kinds  of  topics  of  conversation  were 
Btarted,  and  failed ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Pickwick  when  noon  bid 
arrived  without  a  change  for  the  better,  rang  the  bell  resolutel;' 
and  ordered  out  the  chaise, 

Although  the  ToadB  were  miry,  and  the  drixzling  rain  eu»  ' 
down  harder  than  it  bad  dooe  yet,  and  although  the  mud  and  wft 
splashed  in  at  the  open  windows  of  tbe  carriage  to  such  an  exttst 
thut  the  discouifort  was  almost  as  great  to  the  pair  of  insirlei  v 
to  the  pair  of  outaides,  stiU  there  waa  something  in  the  vwy 
motion^  aod  the  sense  of  being  up  and  doing,  which  wu  in 
iniimtely  supenoi  io  \^\fi^  ^tlI  \q  a  duU  room,  looking  at  th* 
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,ull  rain  dripping  into  a  dull  etreet,  that  they  all  agreed,  on 
starting,  that  the  change  was  a  great  improYement,  and  wondered 
ibonv  they  could  possibly  have  delayed  making:  it  as  long  aa  they 
Ind  done. 

When  they  Btopped  to  change  at  Coventry,  the  ateam  ascended 

im  the  horfltia  in  such  clouds  as  wholly  to  obacnre  the  hoatler, 

hose  voice  wiis  however  heard  to  declare  from  the  mist,  that  he 

:pecte(l  the  first  Gold  Medal  from  the  Humane  Society  on  theii 

lext  distribiitioD  of  rewards,  for  taking  the  poatbojr'fl  hat  off;  the 

ater  descending  firom  the  brim  of  which,  the  inviflible  gentleman 

(declared  muat  inevitably  have  drowned  him  (the  postboy),  but  for 

ShiB  great  presence  of  mind  in  tearing  it  promptly  from  his  head, 

jfcnd  drying  the  gasping  man's  countenance  with  a  wisp  of  Btraw. 

Thia   IB   pleaeant/'   aaid   Bob    Sawyer,   turning  up    his  coat 

lar,  and  pulling  the  shawl  over  bis  mouth  to  concentrate  the 

of  a  glass  of  brandy  just  Bwallowed. 
"  Wery,"  replied  Sam,  compoaedJy. 
'•  You  don't  seem  to  mind  it,"  obwerved  Bob. 
"  Vy,  I  don't  exactly  aee  no  good  my  mindin'  on  it  'ud  do.  Sir," 
replied  Sam. 

f"  That's  an  unanswerable  reason,  anyhow,"  said  Bob, 
**  Yee,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  Wotever  is,  i£  right,  as  the 
^oung  nobleman  sveetly  remarked  ven  they  put  him  down  in  the 
pension  list  'cos  hia  mother's  uncle's  vife'a  grandfather  vnnoe  lit 
the  king's  pipe  vith  a  portable  tinder  box." 
I  "Not  a  bad  notion  that,  Sara,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  ap- 
provingly. 

"Just  wot  the  young  nobleman  said  ev'ry  quarter-day  arter- 
jwardfi  for  the  rest  of  his  life,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Wois  you  ever  called  in,''  enquired  Sam,  glancing  at  the 
idriverj  atler  a  abort  eilenca,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  mysteriouB 
whispier,  "  wos  you  ever  cdled  in,  ven  you  wos  'prentice  to  a  saw- 
bones, to  wi sit  a  postboy]" 

\     "  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  was/*  replii^d  Bob  Sawyer. 
I      "You  never  see  a  postboy  in  that  'ere  hospital  as  you  walked 
(i»  they  says  o*  i\u'  gbosta),  did  youl"  demanded  Sam. 

"No,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,     **I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

"  Never  know'd  a  churchyard  vere  there  wos  a  postboys  tomb- 
■tone,  or  see  a  dead  postboy,  did  you  ? "  enquired  Sam,  pursuing 
AiB  catechism. 
I      "  No,"  rejoined  Bob,  "  I  never  did.'* 

"  No,"  rejoined    Sam,    triumphantly.     "  Nor  never  vill ;  and 
there's  another  thing  that  no  man  never  see,  and  that's  a  dead 
ly — no  man  never  see  a  dead  donkey,  'cept  the  gen'l'm'n  in 
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the  black  Bilk  emallB  eus  knoVd  the  young  'ooman  as  kept  ft  gotl , 
Eind  that  wos  u  French  donkey,  so  wery  likely  he  warn*t  VTin  o'  thi 
reg'lar  breed." 

"  Well,  wliat  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  postboys  ? "  asked 
Bob  Sawyer. 

"  This  here,"  replied  Sam.  "  Vithotit  goin'  ao  far  a^  to  aa-sen, 
ag  Bome  wery  senaible  people  do,  that  postboys  and  doakeys  is  l»tb 
iramortal,  wot  I  say  is  this;  that  venever  they  feels  theijwlvee 
gettiri'  stifiF  aiid  past  their  work,  they  just  rides  off  together,  nin 
postboy  to  a  pair,  iti  the  usual  vay  ;  wot  becomes  on  *em  nobody 
knows,  but  it's  wery  probable  aa  they  starts  avay  to  take  theii 
pleasure  in  some  other  Torid,  for  there  ain't  a  man  aliye  as  erer 
Bee  either  a  donkey  or  a  poatboy  a  takin'  hie  pleasure  in  this ! " 

Expatiating  upon  this  learned  and  remarkable  theory,  aod 
citing  many  curioua  statistical  and  other  facta  in  its  support,  Sao 
Wellcr  beguiled  the  time  until  they  reached  Bunchiirch,  where  i 
dry  postboy  and  freah  horBes  were  procured ;  the  next  stage  wa# 
Daventry,  and  the  nest  Towceater ;  and  at  the.  end  of  each  stage 
it  rained  harder  than  it  had  done  at  the  beginning. 

**  I  say,"  reraoDstrated  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  in  at  the  ooack 
window,  aa  they  pulled  up  before  the  door  of  the  Saracen's  Head, 
Towcester,  "thia  won't  do  you  know." 

"  Bless  me  J "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  just  awaking  &om  a  lu^ 
"  I'm  afraid  you  are  wet." 

"  Oh  you  are,  are  you  I "  returned  Bob.  "  Yea,  I  am,  a  little 
that  way.     Uncomfortably  damp,  perhaps." 

Bob  did  look  dampish,  inasmuch  as  the  rain  was  streaming  ton 
his  neck,  elbows,  cuffs,  skirts,  and  knees ;  and  his  whole  sppaiel 
shone  so  with  the  wet,  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  i 
full  snit  of  prepared  oilskin. 

"I  a7n  rather  wet,"  eaid  Bob,  giving  himself  a  shake,  and 
casting  a  little  hydraulic  shower  around  in  so  doing,  like  a  New- 
foundland dog  juat  emerged  fi'om  the  water* 

"I  think  it's  quite  impossible  to  go  on  to-ni^ht,"  interpoeid 
Ben, 

"Out  of  the  question,  Sir,"  remarked  Sam  Weller,  comiof  to 
aaaiat  in  the  conference ;  "  it's  cruelty  to  animals,  Sir,  to  ask  'ea 
to  do  it.  There's  beds  here,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  addressing  his  masta, 
"everything  clean  and  comfortable.  Wery  good  little  dinner,  Sir, 
they  can  get  ready  in  half  an  hour — pair  of  fowls,  Sir,  and  a  weil 
cutlet ;  French  beans,  'taturs,  tart,  and  tidiness.  ITou'd  hetw 
atop  vere  you  are,  Sir,  if  I  might  recommend.  Take  adwice,  Sir, 
as  the  doctor  said." 

The  boit  oi  ttie  ^ax^mii'ft  Head  opportunely  appeared  at  tUi 
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moment,  to  confirm  Mr.  Weller's  statement  relative  to  the  aooom- 
modatioDB  of  the  establishment,  and  to  b&ck  his  entreatifis  with  a 
variety  of  dismal  coiyectures  regardiDg  the  state  of  the  roada^  the 
doubt  of  fresh  horsea  being  to  be  bad  at  the  next  etage,  the  dead 
oertaintj  of  ita  raining  all  night,  the  equally  mortal  certainty  of  its 
clearing  up  in  the  morning,  and  other  topics  of  inducement  familiar 
to  innkeepers. 

"  Well,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  but  I  must  Bead  a  letter  to 
London  by  Bome  conveyance,  bo  that  it  may  be  delivered  the  very 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  or  I  must  go  forward  at  all  hazards." 

The  landlord  smiled  his  delight.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  for  the  gentleman  to  inclose  a  letter  in  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  and  aend  it  on  either  by  the  mail  or  the  night  coach  from 
Birmingham.  If  the  gentleman  was  particularly  anxious  to  have 
it  left  as  soon  bls  possible,  he  might  write  outside,  "  To  be  delivered 
immediately,"  which  was  sure  to  be  attended  to ;  or  "  pay  the 
bearer  half-a-crown  extra  for  instant  delivery,"  which  was  surer 
BtiU. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  then  we  will  atop  here." 

"  Lights  in  the  Sun,  John  ;  make  up  the  fire — the  gentlemen 
are  wet,"  cried  the  landlord,  "This  way,  gentlemen;  don't 
trouble  yourselves  about  the  postboy  now,  Sir.  I'll  send  him  to 
you  when  you  ring  for  him,  Sir.     Now  John,  the  candles." 

The  candlea  were  brought,  the  fire  waa  stirred  up,  and  a  fresh 
log  of  wood  throvra  on.  In  ten  minutes'  time  a  waiter  was  laying 
the  cloth  for  dinner,  the  curtaiDS  were  drawn,  the  fire  was  blazing 
brightly,  and  everything  looked  (as  everything  always  does  in  all 
decent  English  inns)  us  if  the  travellers  had  been  expected  and 
their  comforts  prepared,  for  days  beforehand, 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  at  a  side  table  and  hastily  indited  a  note 
to  Mr,  Wiofcle,  mereiy  infonmag  him  that  he  was  detained  by 
stress  of  weather,  but  would  certainly  be  in  London  next  day  ; 
iintU  when  he  deferred  any  further  acooont  of  Mb  proceedings. 
This  no^e  was  hastily  made  up  into  a  parcel  and  despatched  to 
the  bar  per  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

Sam  left  it  with  the  landla*ly,  and  was  returning  to  pull  his 
master's  boots  off,  after  drying  himself  by  the  kitchen  fire,  when, 
glancing  casually  through  a  half-opened  door,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  a  gentleman  with  a  sandy  head  who  had  a  large 
bundle  of  newspapers  lying  on  the  table  before  him,  and  was 
perusiDg  the  leading  article  of  one  with  a  settled  sneer  which 
curled  up  his  noee  and  all  his  other  features  into  a  majestic  expres- 
aion  of  haughty  contempt. 

"HaUo!"  said  Sam,  ''I   ought  to  know  that  'ere  head  and 
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tbem  features ;  the  eye-glass,  too,  and  the  broad-brinuned  tild  i 
Eatansvill  to  vit,  or  I'm  a  Roman." 

Sam  was  taken  with  a  traubleBome  cough  at  once,  for  thi 
purpose  of  attracting  the  gentlemitn's  attentioa  :  and  the  gentlenua 
startiag  at  the  soimd,  raised  his  head  and  his  eye-glasa,  and  difr 
dosed  to  view  the  profound  and  thoughtful  features  of  Mr.  Pott, 
of  the  EatanawiU  Grazetfce, 

"  Beggin*  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  advancing  with  a  bor, 
"  my  master's  here,  Mr.  Pott." 

"  Huiih,  hush  1 "  cried  Pott,  drawing  Sam  into  the  roonif  aod 
closing  the  door,  with  a  countenance  of  mysterious  dread  and 
apprehension. 

'*Wot'8  the  matter^  Sirl"  enquired  Sam,  looking  vacantly 
about  him. 

"Not  a  whisper  of  my  name,"  repUed  Pott — "this  is  a  bofl 
neighbourhood.  If  the  excited  and  irritable  populace  knew  I  wm 
here,  I  should  be  torn  to  pieces." 

**  ^0 ;  vould  you,  Sir  1 "  enquired  Sam. 

"  I  should  be  the  victim  of  their  fiuy,"  replied  Pott.  *  Now, 
young  man,  what  of  your  master  1 " 

"  He'g  a  stoppin'  here  to-night  on  his  vay  to  town,  vitb  acoupl« 
of  friends,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Ib  Mr.  Wiakle  one  of  them  1 "  enquired  Pott,  with  a  slight 
frown. 

"No,  Sir;  Mr.  VinMe  stops  at  home  now,"  rejoined  Sam. 
"  He's  married." 

'*  Married  I  '*  exclaimed  Pott,  with  frightful  vehemence.  Eb 
stopped,  smiled  darkly,  and  added,  in  a  low,  vindictive  tone,  "I» 
serves  him  right ! " 

Having  given  vent  to  this  cruel  ebullition  of  deadly  malice  and 
cold-blooded  triumph  over  a  faUen  enemy,  Mr.  Pott  enquired 
whether  Mr,  Pickwiok's  friends  were  '*  blue ; "  receiving  a  mcwt 
satisfactory  answer  in  the  aflirmative  from  Sam,  who  knew  u 
much  about  the  matter  as  Pott  himsell^  he  consented  to  accompany 
bim  to  Mr.  Pickwitik's  room,  where  a  hearty  welcome  awaited  him, 
and  an  agreement  to  dub  their  dinners  together  was  at  once  made 
and  ratified. 

"  And  how  are  matters  going  on  in  EatanswOl  1 "  enquired  Vr. 
Pickwick,  when  Pott  had  taken  a  seat  neur  the  fire,  and  the  wfaole 
party  hatl  got  their  wet  boots  off,  and  dry  slippers  on.  "  Is  Ibc 
Independent  still  in  being  1 " 

"The  Independent,  Sir,"  replied  Pott,  "is  still  dra^ng  oni 
wretched  and  lingering  career,  abhorred  and  despised  by  even  tb« 
few  who  are  cognizant  of  its  miserable  and  disgraceful  existenw ; 
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itifled  by  the  very  filth  it  so  proftisely  scatters :  rendered  deaf  and 
blind  by  the  exhalations  of  its  own  slime,  the  obscene  journal, 
happily  unconscious  of  its  degraded  state,  is  rapidly  sinking  beneath 
that  treacherous  mud  which,  while  it  seems  to  give  it  a  firm  stand- 
ing with  the  low  and  debased  classes  of  society,  is,  nevertheless, 
rising  above  its  detested  head,  and  will  speedily  engulf  it  for  ever." 

Having  delivered  this  manifesto  (which  formed  a  portion  of  his 
last  week's  leader)  with  vehement  articulation,  the  editor  paused 
k>  take  breath,  and  looked  majestically  at  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  You  are  a  young  man,  Sir,"  said  Pott. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  nodded, 

"  So  are  you,  Sir,"  said  Pott,  addressing  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

Ben  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. 

"  And  are  both  deeply  imbued  with  those  blue  principles,  which 
lo  long  as  I  live,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  the  people  of  these 
dngdoms  to  support  and  to  maintain  1 "  suggested  Pott. 

"  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know  about  that,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer, 
'*  I  am—" 

"  Not  bufl^  Mr.  Pickwick,"  interrupted  Pott,  drawing  back  his 
3hair,  "your  friend  is  not  buff,  Sirl" 

**  No,  no,"  rejoined  Bob,  "  I'm  a  kind  of  plaid  at  present ;  a 
x>mpound  of  all  sorts  of  colours." 

"  A  waverer,"  said  Pott  solemnly,  "  a  waverer.  I  should  like 
bo  show  you  a  series  of  eight  articles.  Sir,  that  have  appeared  in 
tihe  Eatanswill  Gazette.  I  think  I  may  vmitnre  to  say  that  you 
wovdd  not  be  long  in  establishing  your  opinions  on  a  firm  and 
solid  basis.  Sir." 

"  I  dare  say  I  should  turn  very  blue,  long  before  I  got  to  the 
jnd  of  them,"  responded  Bob. 

Mr.  Pott  looked  dubiously  at  Bob  Sawyer  for  some  seconds, 
md,  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  said — 

"  You  have  seen  the  literary  articles  which  have  appeared  at 
intervals  in  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
months,  and  which  have  excited  such  general — I  may  say  such 
iniversal  attention  and  admiration  1" 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  slightly  embarrassed  by  the 
inestion,  "the  fact  is,  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  other 
rays,  that  I  really  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  them." 

"  You  should  do  so.  Sir,"  said  Pott,  with  a  severe  countenance. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  They  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  copious  review  of  a  work  on 
3hinese  metaphysics.  Sir,"  said  Pott. 

"  Oh,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick — "  from  your  pen  I  hope  ? " 

"  Prom  the  pen  of  my  critic.  Sir,"  rejoined  Pott  with  dignity. 
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fashionable  watering-places  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  h«i 
wonted  health  and  epirita ;  this  was  a  delicate  veiling  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Pott,  actiug  upon  her  ofteD  repeated  threat  of  eepitratioii, 
had,  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  negociated  by  her  brother,  th« 
Lieutenant,  and  concluded  by  Mr.  Pott,  permanently  retired  with 
the  faithful  body-guard  upon  one  moiety  or  half-part  of  the  annim! 
income  aod  profits  ansiug  from  the  editorship  and  sale  of  tU 
Eataaswill  Gazette, 

While  the  great  Mr.  Pott  waa  dwelling  upon  this  and  other 
mattera,  enlivening  the  conversation  from  time  to  time  witk 
Farious  ertracta  from  hia  own  kcubrationa,  a  stem  strangerj 
calling  from  the  window  of  a  Btage-coacb>  outward  bounds  whicb 
halted  at  the  inn,  to  deliver  packages,  requested  to  know  whether 
if  he  stopped  short  on  hia  journey  and  remained  there  for  tiw 
night  he  could  be  fiu-nished  with  the  necessary  acoommodation  of  i 
bed  and  bedstead. 

"  Certainly,  Sir,"  repUed  the  landlord, 

"  I  can,  can  11"  enqmred  the  stranger,  who  seemed  habituallj 
BuapiciouB  in  look  and  manner. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir,'^  lephed  the  landlord. 

**  Good,"  said  the  stranger.  *'  Coachman,  I  get  down  here. 
Guard,  my  carpet- bag." 

Bidding  the  other  pasBengera  good  night  in  a  rather  mapiHeh 
manner,  the  stranger  alighted.  He  was  a  shortish  gentleman, 
with  very  BtitF  black  hair,  cut  in  the  porcupine  or  blackang-brasi 
style,  and  standing  stiff  and  straight  all  over  his  head ;  bis  aspect 
was  pompous  and  threatening ;  his  manner  waa  peremptory :  hii 
eyes  sharp  and  restless  j  and  hia  whole  bearing  bespoke  a  feelici 
of  great  conf  dcnce  in  himself^  and  a  consciousness  of  immeasunvbk 
superiority  over  all  other  people. 

This  gentleman  was  shown  into  the  room  originally  aaaagoei) 
to  the  patriotic  Mr.  Pott ;  and  the  waiter  remarked,  in  dumb 
astoniflhroent  at  the  singular  coincidence,  that  he  bad  no  sooner 
lighted  the  candles  than  the  gentleman,  diving  into  his  hat,  dre« 
forth  a  newspaper,  and  began  to  read  it  with  the  very  same  expres- 
aiott  of  indignant  scorn  which  upon  the  mjyestic  features  of  Pott 
had  paralysed  hia  energies  an  hour  before.  The  man  observed  too, 
that  whereas  Mr.  Pott's  scorn  had  been  roused  by  a  newspaper 
headed  The  Eatanawill  Independent,  this  gentleman's  withering 
contempt  was  awakened  by  a  newspaper  entitled  The  Eatanawill 
Gazette. 

"  Send  the  landlord,"  aaid  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,.  Sir,"  rejoined  the  waiter. 

The  landlord  waa  tkent^  and  came. 
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"  Are  you  the  landlord  1 "  enquired  the  gentleman. 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"  Do  you  know  me  1 "  demanded  the  gentleman. 

"  I  have  not  that  pleasure,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  landlord. 

"  My  name  m  Slurk,"  said  the  gentleman. 

The  landlord  slightly  inclined  his  head. 

"  Slurk,  Sir,"  repeated  the  gentleman,  haughtily.  "  Do  yon 
know  me  now,  man  ? " 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head,  looked  at  the  ceiling,  and  at 
the  stranger,  and  smiled  feebly. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  man  1 "  enquired  the  stranger,  angrily. 

The  landlord  made  a  strong  effort,  and  at  length  replied,  **  Well, 
Sir,  I  do  »io<  know  you," 

"  Gkxxl  Qod ! "  said  the  stranger,  dashing  his  clenched  fist  upon 
the  table.     "  And  this  is  popularity  1 " 

The  landlord  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door,  and  the 
stranger  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  resumed. 

"  This,"  said  the  stranger,  "  this  is  gratitude  for  years  of  labour 
and  study  in  behalf  of  the  masses.  I  alight  wet  and  weaiy ;  no 
enthusiastic  crowds  press  forward  to  greet  their  champion,  the 
church-bells  are  silent ;  the  very  name  elicits  no  responsive  feeling 
in  their  torpid  bosoms.  It  is  enough,"  said  the  agitated  Mr. 
Slurk,  pacing  to  and  fro,  "  to  curdle  the  ink  in  one's  pen,  and 
induce  one  to  abandon  their  cause  for  ever." 

"Did  you  say  brandy  and  water,  Sirt"  said  the  landlord, 
venturing  a  hint. 

"  Rum,"  said  Mr.  Slurk,  turning  fiercely  upon  him.  "  Have 
you  got  a  fire  anywhere  ? " 

"  We  can  light  one  directly.  Sir,"  said  the  landlord. 

"Which  will  throw  out  no  heat  until  it  is  bed  time,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Slurk.     "  Is  there  anybody  in  the  kitchen  1" 

Not  a  souL  There  was  a  beautiful  fire.  Everybody  had  gone, 
and  the  door  was  closed  for  the  night. 

"  I  will  drink  my  rum  and  water,"  said  Mr.  Slurk,  "  by  the 
kitchen  fire."  So,  gathering  up  his  hat  and  newspaper,  he  stalked 
solemnly  behind  the  landlord  to  that  humble  apartment,  and 
throwing  himself  on  a  settle  by  the  fireside,  resumed  his  counte- 
nance of  scorn,  and  began  to  read  and  drink  in  silent  dignity. 

Now  some  demon  of  discord,  flying  over  the  Saracen's  Head 
at  that  moment,  on  casting  down  his  eyes  in  mere  idle  curiosity, 
happened  to  behold  Slurk  established  comfortably  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  Pott  slightly  elevated  with  wine  in  another  room ;  upon 
which  the  malicious  demon  darting  down  into  the  last-mentioned 
apartment  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  passed  at  once  into  the 
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head  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  prompted  him  for  hia  (the  demon'a) 
own  evil  purposes  to  speak  as  follows. 

"  I  say,  we've  let  the  fire  out.  If  s  uncommonly  cold  after  the 
rain,  isn't  it  1" 

"  It  really  ia,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  Bhivering. 

**  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion  to  have  a  cigar  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  would  it  1  '*  said  Bob  Sawyer,  stiU  prompted  by  the  demon 
aforesaid. 

"  It  would  be  particularly  comfortable,  /  think,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick.     "  Mr.  Pott,  what  do  you  say  ? " 

Mr.  Pott  yielded  a  ready  assent ;  and  all  four  travellers,  each 
with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  at  once  betook  thenaselvea  to  the 
kitchen,  with  Sam  Weller  heading  the  proceesioii  to  shew  them 
the  way. 

The  stranger  was  still  reading;  he  looked  up  and  started 
Mr.  Pott  started. 

"^Miat'a  the  matter  i"  whispered  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  That  reptile  !  "  replied  Pott. 

"What  reptile?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  about  him  for 
fear  he  should  tread  on  some  overgrown  black  beetle,  or  dropsical 
spider. 

*'  That  reptile,^'  whispered  Pott,  catching  Mr,  Pickwick  by  tb« 
arm,  and  pointing  towards  the  stranger.  *'  That  reptile — Slnrk,  al 
the  Independent ! " 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  retire/*  whispered  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  Never,  Sir,"  rejoined  Pott, — pot-valiant  in  a  double  sense— 
"  never."  With  these  words,  Mr.  Pott  took  up  hia  position  on  an 
opposite  settle,  and  selecting  one  from  a  little  bundle  of  nem%^ 
papers,  began  to  read  against  his  enemy. 

Mr.  Pott,  of  course,  read  the  Independent,  and  Mr.  Slurk,  d 
cjaurse,  read  the  Gazette ;  and  each  gentleman  audibly  expreaed 
his  contempt  of  the  other's  compositions  by  bitter  laughs  and 
sarcastic  snilis ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  more  open  eipressioM 
of  opinion,  such  as  "absurd," — "wretched," — "atrocity."  — 
"humbug,"—"  knavety,"— " dirt,"— "  filth,"— "slime,"— •'ditri 
water/'  and  other  critical  remarks  of  the  like  nature. 

Both  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  had  beheld  thrae 
symptoms  of  rivalry  and  hatred  with  a  degree  of  delight  which 
imparted  great  additionsJ  relish  to  the  cigars  at  which  they  wen 
puffing  moat  vigorously.  The  moment  they  began  to  flag,  th< 
mischievous  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  addressiag  Slurk  with  great  poUtc 
ness,  said — 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  paper,  Sir,  when  you  have 
quite  done  with  it  1 " 
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"  You'll  find  very  little  to  repay  you  for  your  trouble  in  this 
mtemptible  thing,  Sir,"  replied  Slurk,  bestowing  a  Satanic  frown 
a  Pott. 

**  You  shall  have  this  presently,"  said  Pott,  looking  up,  pale 
ith  rage,  and  quivering  in  his  speech  from  the  same  cause. 
Ha  !  ha !  yoii  will  be  amused  with  thia  fellou/s  audacity." 

Terrific  emphasis  was  laid  upon  "thing"  and  "fellow;"  and 
be  faces  of  both  editors  began  to  glow  with  defiance. 

"  The  ribaldry  of  this  miserable  man  is  despicably  disgusting," 
ud  Pott,  pretending  to  address  Bob  Sawyer,  and  scowling  upon 
lurk. 

Here  Mr.  Slurk  laughed  very  heartily,  and  folding  the  paper 
0  as  to  get  at  a  fresh  column  conveniently,  said,  that  the  block- 
ead  really  amused  him. 

"What  an  impudent  blunderer  this  fellow  is,"  said  Pott, 
liming  from  pink  to  crimson. 

"Did  you  ever  read  any  of  this  man's  foolery,  Sir?"  enquired 
Mxukf  of  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Never,"  replied  Bob ;  "  is  it  very  bad  1 " 

"  Oh,  shocking !  shocking ! "  rejoined  Slurk. 

"  Eeally,  dear  me,  this  is  too  atrocious ! "  exclaimed  Pott,  at 
his  juncture ;  still  feigning  to  be  absorbed  in  his  reading. 

"  If  you  can  wade  through  a  few  sentences  of  malice,  meanness, 
alsehood,  perjury,  treachery,  and  cant,"  said  Slurk,  handing  the 
)aper  to  Bob,  "  you  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  repaid  by  a  laugh 
it  the  style  of  this  ungrammatical  twaddler." 

"Whafs  that  you  said,  Sirt"  enquired  Pott,  looking  up, 
irembling  all  over  with  passion. 

"What's  that  to  you,  SirT'  replied  Slurk. 

"  Ungrammatical  twaddler,  was  it.  Sir  1 "  said  Pott 

"  Yes,  Sir,  it  was,"  replied  Slurk ;  "  and  blue  bore,  Sir,  if  you 
ike  that  better;  ha!  ha!" 

Mr.  Pott  retorted  not  a  word  to  this  jocose  insidt,  but 
Leliberately  folding  up  his  copy  of  the  Independent,  flattened  it 
iarefiilly  down,  crushed  it  beneath  his  boot,  spat  upon  it  with  great 
ieremony,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

"  There,  Sir,"  said  Pott,  retreating  from  the  stove,  "  and  that's 
Jie  "way  I  would  serve  the  viper  who  produces  it,  if  I  were  not, 
brtunately  for  him,  restrained  by  the  laws  of  my  country." 

"  Serve  him  so,  Sir!"  cried  Slurk,  starting  up:  "those  laws  shall 
lever  be  appealed  to  by  him.  Sir,  in  such  a  case.    Serve  him  so,  Sir !" 

**  Hear !  hear !  "  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Nothing  can  be  fairer,"  observed  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

**  Serve  him  so,  Sir ! "  reiterated  Slurk,  in  a  loud  voice. 
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Mr.  Pott  darted  a  lotjk  of  conterapt,  which  might  have 
withered  an  anchor. 

"  Serve  him  ao,  Sir ! "  reiterated  Slurk,  in  a  louder  voice  thai 
before. 

"  I  will  not,  Sir ; "  rejoined  Pott. 

"Oh,  you  won't  I  won't  you,  Sir?"  aaid  Mr.  Slurk,  in  i 
taunting  manner;  **you  hear  this,  gentlemen!  He  won't;  not 
that  he's  afraid  ;  oh,  no  !  he  won't     Ha  !  ha  1  " 

"I  consider  you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  moved  by  this  Barcasm, 
*'  I  couBider  you  a  viper.  I  look  upon,  Sir,  you  as  a  man  who 
has  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  society,  by  his  most 
audacious,  diagracefulj  and  abominable  public  conduct  I  viev 
you,  Sir,  personally  or  politically,  in  no  other  light  but  as  a  xnoit 
unparalleled  and  unmitigated  vip«r." 

The  indignant  Independent  Sd  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  thii 
personal  denunciation ;  for,  catching  up  his  carpet  bag  which  was 
well  stuffed  with  moveables,  he  Bwung  it  in  the  air  as  Pott  turned 
away,  and  letting  it  fall  with  a  circular  sweep  on  his  head  just  at 
that  ptarticular  angle  of  the  bag  where  a  good  thick  hair-hnifib 
happened  to  be  packed,  caused  a  sharp  craah  to  be  heard  througb- 
out  the  kitchen,  and  brought  him  at  once  to  the  ground. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Pott  etai'ted  up  and 
seized  the  fire-shovel,  "  gentlemen,  consider  for  Heaven's  aake— 
help — Sam — here — -pray,  gentlemen — interfere,  somebody." 

Uttering  these  incoherent  exclamations,  Mr.  Pickwick  rusbfti 
between  the  infuriated  combatants  just  in  time  to  receive  the 
carpet-bag  on  one  side  of  his  body,  and  the  fire-ehovel  on  tit- 
other;  whether  the  representatives  of  the  public  feeling  of 
Eatanswill  were  blinded  by  animosity,  or,  being  both  acute 
reaaoners,  saw  the  advantage  of  having  a  third  party  between 
them  to  bear  all  the  blows,  certain  it  is  that  they  paid  not  tie 
slightest  attention  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  defying  each  other  with 
great  spirit,  plied  the  carpet-bag  and  the  fire-shovel  most  fear- 
lessly. Mr.  Pickwick  would  unquestionably  have  suffered  severely 
from  his  humane  interference,  if  Mr.  Weller,  attracted  by  his 
master's  cries,  had  not  rushed  in  at  the  moment  and,  snatching  up 
a  meal-flack,  effectually  stopped  the  conflict  by  drawing  it  over  the 
head  and  slionldera  of  the  mi^'lity  Pott,  and  clasping  him  tig^bt 
round  the  elbows. 

"  Take  avay  that  'ere  bag  from  the  f  other  madman,"  said  Sio 
to  Ben  Allen  and  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  done  nothing  but  dodgt 
round  the  group,  each  with  a  tortoise-shell  lancet  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  bleed  the  first  man  stunned-  "  Give  it  up,  you  wretched 
little  creetuT,  or  Pll  smother  you  in  it." 
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Awed  by  these  thrteats,  and  qitit€  out  of  breath,  the  Indepeodeot 
suffered  himself  to  bo  dmarmed ;  and  Mr,  Weller,  removing  the 
extinguifllier  from  Pott,  set  him  free  with  a  caution. 

"You  take  youreelves  oflF  to  bed  quietly,"  said  Sam,  **or  m 
put  you  both  in  it,  and  let  you  fight  it  out  vith  the  moutii  tied,  at 
I  vould  a  dozen  sich,  if  they  played  these  games.  And  you  hare 
the  goodness  to  come  this  here  vay,  Sir,  if  you  please.^ 

Thus  addreissiug  hid  master,  Sam  took  kirn  by  the  arm  and  le<i 
him  off,  while  the  rival  editors  were  severally  removed  to  theii 
beds  by  the  landlord,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and 
Mr.  Beiyamin  Alien;  breathing,  as  they  went  away,  many 
sanguinary  threats^  and  making  vague  appointmenta  for  mortal 
combat  next  day.  When  they  came  to  think  it  over,  however, 
it  occurred  to  them  that  they  could  do  it  much  better  in  print, 
BO  they  recommenced  deadly  hostilities  without  delay;  and  aD 
Eatanswill  rung  with  their  boldness^^jn  paper. 

They  had  taken  themselves  off  in  separate  coaches,  early  neit 
morning,  before  the  other  travellers  were  stirring ;  and  the 
weather  having  now  cleared  up,  the  chaise  companions  once  more 
turned  their  faces  to  London. 


CHAPTER   U 

[iNVOLVINO    A    SEElOUa    CHANOB    m    THE     WBLLBB    FAMILY,   LSI 
THE   UH^TIMELY   DOWNFiXL   OF   THE    RED-NOSED   MR.    STIGOmS. 

CkJNSiDEHiNG  it  a  matter  of  delicacy  to  abstain  from  introdoc- 
ing  either  Bob  Sawyer  or  Ben  Alien  to  the  yonng  couple,  until 
they  were  fully  prepared  to  expect  them ;  and  wishing  to  epare 
Arabella's  feelings  as  much  as  possible,  ilr.  Pickwick  proposed 
that  he  and  Sam  should  alight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  (Jeorge 
and  Vulture,  and  that  the  two  young  men  should  for  the  present 
take  up  their  quarters  elsewhere ;  to  this  they  very  readily  agreed, 
and  the  proposition  was  accordingly  acted  upon  ;  Mr.  Ben  Allea 
and  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer  betaking  them&olves  to  a  sequestered  pot 
shop  on  the  remotest  confines  of  the  Borough,  behind  the  bar-door 
of  which  their  names  had  in  other  days  very  often  appeared,  Jit 
the  head  of  long  and  comf)lex  calculations  worked  in  white  chalk- 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid,  meeting 
Sam  at  the  door. 

"  Dear  me  I  vish  it  wos,   my  dear,"  replied  Sam,  drop 
behind,  to  let   his  master  get  out  of  hearing.     '*  Wot 
lookin'  creetnr  you  are,  Mary  !  * 
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"  Lor,  Mr.  Weller,  what  nonsense  you  do  talk ! "  said  Mary. 
♦Oh!  db»»<,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Don't  what,  my  dear  t "  said  Sam. 

"Why,  that,"  replied  the  pretty  housemaid.  "Lor,  do  get 
ilong  with  you."  Thus  admonishing  him,  the  pretty  housemaid 
smilingly  pushed  Sam  against  the  wall,  declaring  that  he  had 
tumbled  her  cap,  and  put  her  hair  quite  out  of  curL 

"And  prevented  what  I  was  going  to  say,  besides,"  added 
Mary.  "  There's  a  letter  been  waiting  here  for  you  four  days ; 
yon  hadn't  been  gone  away  half  an  hour  when  it  came ;  and  more 
than  that,  ifs  got,  immediate,  on  the  outside." 

"  Vere  is  it,  my  love  t "  enquired  Sam. 

"  I  took  care  of  it  for  you,  or  I  dare  say  it  would  have  been 
lost  long  before  this  "  replied  Mary.  "  There,  take  it ;  it's  more 
than  you  deserve." 

With  these  words,  after  many  pretty  little  coquettish  doubts 
Bmd  fears,  and  wishes  that  she  might  not  have  lost  it,  Mary 
produced  the  letter  from  behind  the  nicest  little  muslin  tucker 
possible,  and  handed  it  to  Sam,  who  thereupon  kissed  it  with 
much  gallantry  and  devotion. 

"  My  goodness  me ! "  said  Mary,  a4ju8ting  the  tucker,  and 
feigning  unconsciousness,  "  you  seem  to  have  grown  very  fond  of 
it  all  at  once." 

To  this  Mr.  Weller  only  replied  by  a  wink,  the  intense  meaning 
of  which  no  description  could  convey  the  faintest  idea  of;  and, 
getting  himself  down  beside  Mary  on  a  window-seat,  opened  the 
letter  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

"  Hallo ! "  exclaimed  Sam,  "  wot's  all  this  ? " 

"Nothing  the  matter,  I  hopet"  said  Mary,  peeping  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  Bless  them  eyes  o'  youm,"  said  Sam,  looking  up. 

"  Never  mind  my  eyes ;  you  had  much  better  read  your  letter," 
said  the  pretty  housemaid,  and  as  she  said  this,  she  made  the  eyes 
twinkle  with  such  slyness  and  beauty  that  they  were  perfectly 
irresistible. 

Sam  refreshed  himself  with  a  kiss,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  Mcvrku  Oran 

"  By  darken 
«  Wen^ 
"  My  dear  Sammle, 

"  I  am  wery  sorry  to  have  the  plessure  of  bein  a  Bear  of 
ill  news  your  Mother  in  law  cort  cold  consekens  of  imprudently 
settin  too  long  on  the  damp  grass  in  the  rain  a  hearin  of  a  shepherd 
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who  wamt  able  to  leave  off  till  late  at  night  owen  to  his  havin 
vound  his-aelf  up  vith  brandy  and  vater  aud  not  being  able  to  atop 
his-self  till  lie  got  a  little  aober  which  took  a  many  hours  to  do  the 
doctor  says  that  if  she'd  svallo'd  varm  brandy  and  vater  artervardi 
ittsted  of  afore  ahe  mightn't  have  been  no  rus  her  yeels  wo* 
immedetly  greased  and  everytiimk  done  to  set  her  a  goin  aa  could 
be  inwented  your  farther  had  hopes  as  she  vould  have  vorked 
round  as  usual  but  just  aa  ahe  wos  a  turuen  the  corner  my  boy  she 
took  the  wrong:  rnad  and  vent  down  hill  vith  a  welocity  you  never 
see  and  notvithBtandin  that  the  drag  was  put  on  drectly  by  the 
medikel  man  it  wonit  of  no  use  at  all  for  ahe  paid  the  last  pike  it 
tventy  minutes  afore  six  o'clock  yesterday  evenin  havin  done  the 
jouney  wery  much  under  the  reglar  time  vich  praps  was  panlj 
owen  to  her  haven  taken  in  wery  little  luggage  by  the  vay  your 
father  says  that  if  you  vill  come  and  see  me  Sammy  he  viU  take 
it  as  a  wery  great  favor  for  I  am  wery  lonely  Samivel.  N,  E  he 
vill  have  it  spelt  that  vay  vich  I  Bay  ant  right  and  as  there  is  sich 
a  many  things  to  settle  he  is  aure  your  gnvaer  wont  object  d 
course  he  vill  not  Sammy  for  I  knows  him  better  ao  he  sends  hi* 
dooty  in  vhich  I  join  and  am  Samivel  infernally  youra 

"Tony  Vbllbb." 

"Wot  a  incomprehensible  letter/'  said  Sam;  "who's  to  know 
wot  it  meanSt  vith  aU  this  he-ing  and  I-ing !  It  ain't  my  fathei's 
writin'  'cept  this  here  signater  in  print  letters ;  that's  his," 

"  Perhaps  he  got  somebody  to  write  it  for  him,  and  signed  H 
himself  afterwards,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid. 

"Stop  a  minit,"  replied  Sam,  ninuing  over  the  letter  again,  and 
paiusing  here  and  there  to  reflect  as  he  did  so.  "  You've  hit  it 
The  gen'lm'n  as  wrote  it,  wos  a  tellin*  all  about  the  misfortun'  in  a 
proper  vay,  aud  then  my  father  comes  a  lookin'  over  him,  and 
complicates  the  whole  concern  by  puttin*  his  oar  in.  That's 
just  the  wery  sort  o'  thing  he'd  do.  You're  right,  Mary,  my 
dear." 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  Sam  read  the  letter  all 
over,  once  more,  and,  appearing  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  its  con- 
tents for  the  first  time,  ejaculated  thoughtfully,  as  he  folded  it 
up:— 

"And  80  the  poor  creature's  dead!  I'm  sorry  for  it.  She 
warn't  a  bad-disposed  'ooman  if  them  shepherds  had  let  her  alone 
I'm  wery  sorry  for  it." 

Mr.  Weller  uttered  these  words  in  so  serious  a  manner,  thai 
the  pretty  housemaid  cast  down  her  eyes  and  looked  very  grave. 

"  Hows'evftr,"  said  Sam,  putting  the  letter  in  hia  pocket,  witl 
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gentle  sigli,  "  it  woe  to  be — and  wos,  as  the  old  lady  said  atter 
le'd  married  the  footman,  can't  be  helped  now,  can  it,  Mary  1  ** 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  sighed  too. 

'*  I  must  apply  to  the  hemperor  for  leave  of  absence,"  said  Sam. 

Mary  sighed  again, — the  letter  was  so  very  affecting. 

"  Good  bye  !  *'  said  Sam. 

'*  Good  bye,"  rejoined  the  pretty  housemaid,  taming  her  head 
way. 

**  Well,  shake  hands,  won't  you  t "  said  Sam. 

The  pretty  housemaid  put  out  a  hand  which,  although  it  was  a 
onsemaid's,  was  a  veiy  small  one,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  I  shan't  be  wery  long  avay,"  said  Sam. 

**  You're  always  away,"  said  Mary,  giving  her  head  the  slightest 
oBcdble  toss  in  the  air.  "  Tou  no  sooner  come,  Mr.  Weller,  than 
ou  go  again." 

Mr.  Weller  drew  the  household  beauty  closer  to  him,  and 
ntered  upon  a  whispering  conversation,  which  had  not  proceeded 
ur  when  she  turned  her  face  round  and  condescended  to  look  at 
dm  again.  When  they  parted  it  was  somehow  or  other  indispena- 
kbly  necessaiy  for  her  to  go  to  her  room,  and  arrange  the  cap  and 
iurls  before  she  could  think  of  presenting  herself  to  her  mistress ; 
vhich  preparatory  ceremony  she  went  off  to  perform,  bestowing 
oany  nods  and  smiles  on  Sam  over  the  bannisters  as  she  tripped 
ip  stairs. 

"I  shan't  be  avay  more  than  a  day,— or  two,  Sir,  at  farthest," 
laid  Sam,  when  he  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Pickwick  the  intelli- 
^nce  of  his  father's  loss 

"As  long  as  may  be  necessary,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
*  Tou  have  my  full  permission  to  remain." 

Sam  bowed.  ' 

"  Tou  will  tell  your  father,  Sam,  that  if  I  can  be  of  any  aesist- 
mce  to  him  in  his  present  situation,  I  shall  be  most  willing  and 
■eady  to  lend  him  any  aid  in  my  power,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Thankee,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam.     "  111  mention  it,  Sir." 

And  with  some  expressions  of  mutual  good-wiU  and  interest, 
naster  and  man  separated. 

It  was  just  seven  o'clock  when  Samuel  Weller,  alighting  from 
^e  box  of  a  stage  coach  which  passed  throiicrh  Dorking,  stood 
inthin  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  It  was  a 
sold  dull  evening ;  the  little  street  looked  dreary  and  dismal,  and 
;he  mahogany  countenance  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Marquis 
leemed  to  wear  a  more  sad  and  melancholy  expression  than  it  was 
wont  to  do,  as  it  swung  to  and  fro,  creaking  mournfully  in  the 
irind.     The  blinds  were  pulled  down,  and  the  shutters  partly 
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closed ;  of  the  knot  of  loungers  that  usually  collected  about  tkl 
door,  not  one  was  to  be  aeen  ;  the  place  was  silent  and  desolate. 

Seeing  nobody  of  whom  he  could  ask  any  preliminary  queations, 
Sam  walked  eoftly  iHj  and  glancing  round,  he  quickly  recogmsed 
his  parent  in  the  distance. 

The  widower  was  seated  at  a  imall  round  table  in  the  littli 
room  behind  the  bar,  smoking  a  pipe,  with  his  eyes  intently  fiid 
upon  the  fire.  The  funeral  had  evidently  taken  place  that  daj, 
for  attached  to  his  hat  which  he  atill  retained  on  his  head,  waa  & 
hat-band  raeaauring  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  which  huii| 
over  the  top  raU  of  the  chair  and  streamed  negligently  down.  Mr. 
Weller  was  in  a  very  abstracted  and  contemplative  taood,  for  noi- 
withstanding  that  Sam  called  him  by  name  several  times  he  attll 
continued  to  smoke  with  the  same  fixed  and  quiet  countenance, 
and  was  only  roused  ultimately  by  bis  son's  placing  the  palm  of  hii 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "you're  velcome.** 

"  I've  been  a  callin'  to  you  half  a  dozen  times,"  said  Sam,  hanf- 
ing  his  hat  on  a  peg,  *'  but  you  didn't  hear  me." 

"  No,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  again  looking  thoughtfully 
ftt  the  fire.     "  I  wos  in  a  referee,  Sammy/* 

"  Wot  about  1 "  enquired  Sam,  drawing  his  chair  up  to  the  to. 

"In  a  referee,  Sammy,"  replied  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  "regardin* 
her,  Samivel."  Here  Mr.  Weller  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  Dorking  churchyard,  in  mute  eiplanatiou  that  bia  words  referred 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  I  woB  a  thin  kin',  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  eyeing  his  mi 
with  great  earnestness,  over  his  pipe,  as  if  to  aBsure  him  that  how- 
ever  extraordinary  and  incredible  the  declaration  might  appear,  it 
was  nevertheless  calmly  and  deliberately  uttered,  "  I  wos  a  thinkin', 
Sammy,  that  upon  the  whole  I  wos  wery  sorry  she  wos  gone" 

"  Veil,  and  so  you  ought  to  be,"  replied  Sam- 
Mr,  Weller  nodded  his  acquiescence  in  the  sentiment,  and  again 
fastening  his  eyes  on  the  fire,  shrouded  himself  in  a  cloud,  ud 
mused  deeply. 

"  Those  woa  wery  sensible  observations  as  she  mades,  Sammy  t' 
said  Mr.  Weller,  driving  the  smoke  away  with  hia  hand,  after  i 
long  silence. 

"  Wot  observations  1 "  enquired  Sam. 

"  Them  as  she  made  arter  she  was  took  ill/'  replied  the  oU 
gentleman, 

"  Wot  was  they  ? " 

"  Somethin'  to  this  here  effect.  '  Veller,'  she  says,  *  Tm  afenri 
I've  not  done  by  you  quite  wot  I  ought  to  have  done ;  you'i*  * 
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kind-hearted  man,  and  I  might  ha'  made  your  borne  more 

ibrtabler.  I  begin  to  see  now,'  she  says,  '  ven  it's  too  late,  that 
s  married  'ooman  viahes  to  be  religions  she  should  begin  vith 
dischargin'  her  dootiea  at  home,  and  makin'  them  as  is  about  her 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  that  vile  she  goes  to  church,  or  chapel,  or 
wot  not,  at  all  proper  times,  she  should  be  wery  careful  not  to 
con-wert  this  sort  o'  thing  into  an  excuse  for  idlenegs  or  self- 
induJgeBC*,  or  vurse.  I  have  done  this,*  she  aaya,  'and  IVe  vaeted 
time  and  Bubetance  on  them  im  has  done  it  more  than  me  -  but  I 
hope  veu  I'm  gone,  Veller,  that  you'll  think  on  me  as  I  W08  afore 
I  fcnow'd  them  people,  and  as  I  raly  woa  by  natur.'  *  Susan,'  saya 
I,^ — I  wos  took  up  very  short  by  this,  Samivel-  I  vou't  deny  it, 
my  boy — '  Susan,'  I  says,  '  you've  been  a  wery  good  vife  to  me, 
altogether,  don't  say  nothin'  at  all  about  it,  keep  a  good  heart  my 
dear,  and  you'E  live  to  see  me  punch  that  'ere  Stiggins's  head  yet' 
She  smiled  at  this,  Samivel,''  eaid  the  old  gentleman^  stiiling  a  sigh 
with  hie  pipe,  "  but  she  died  arter  all ! " 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  venturing  to  offer  a  little  homely  consolation 
after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  minutes,  consumed  by  tffe  old 
gentleman  in  slowly  shaking  his  head  from  aide  to  aide,  and 
solemnly  emoking;  "vell^  gov'ner,  ve  must  all  come  to  it,  one  day 
or  another." 

"  So  we  must,  Sammy,"  said  Mr,  WeUer  the  elder, 

"There's  a  Providence  in  it  all"  said  Sam, 

"  0'  course  there  is,"  replied  his  father  with  a  nod  of  grave 
approval  "Wot  'ud  become  of  the  undertakers  vithout  it, 
Sammy  t" 

Lost  in  the  immense  field  of  ooiyecture  opened  by  this  reflec- 
tion, the  elder  Mr.  Weller  laid  his  pipe  on  the  table,  and  stirred 
the  fire  with  a  meditative  visage. 

While  the  old  gentleman  was  thus  engaged,  a  ?ery  biutom- 
looking  oook,  dressed  in  mourning,  who  had  been  bustling  about  in 
the  bar,  ghded  into  the  room,  and  bestowing  many  Bmirks  of 
recognition  upon  Siim^  eilently  stationed  herself  at  the  back  of  his 
father's  chair,  and  annoimced  her  presence  by  a  elight  cough,  the 
which  being  disregarded,  was  followed  by  a  louder  one. 

"  Hallo  f "  eaid  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  dropping  the  poker  as  he 
looked  round,  and  hastily  drew  his  chair  away.  "Wot's  the 
matter  now  Y " 

"  Have  a  cup  of  tea,  there's  a  good  soul,"  replied  the  buxom 
female,  omxingly. 

"  I  von't,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  somewhat  boisterous  manner, 
"  I'll  see  you — "  Mr.  Weller  hastily  checked  himself  and  added 
in  a  low  tone,  "  furder  fast," 
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**  Oh,  dear,  dear  ;  how  adversity  does  change  people  ! "  said  tb( 
latly,  looking  upwards. 

*'  Ifa  the  only  thing  'twist  this,  and  the  doctor  as  shall  chwig* 
wiy  condition/'  muttered  Mr.  Weller. 

"I  really  never  saw  a  man  bo  croaa,"  said  the  buxom  female. 

*'  Never  mind — it's  all  for  my  own  good ;  vich  ia  the  reflectioB 
vith  wich  the  penitent  echoolboy  comforted  his  feelin's  ven  they 
floggetl  bim/'  rejoined  the  old  gentleman. 

The  busom  female  shook  her  head  with  a  compassionate  id 
Bympathising  air ;  and,  appealing  to  Sam,  enquired  whether  bi 
father  really  ought  not  to  make  an  efl'ort  to  keep  up,  and  not  gire 
way  to  that  lowness  of  spirits. 

"  Yo\i  see,  Mr.  Samuel,"  said  the  buxom  female,  *'  as  I  wm 
telling  hira  yesterday,  he  nnll  feel  lonely,  he  can't  expect  but  whaj 
he  should,  Sir,  but  he  should  keep  up  a  good  heart,  because,  deu 
me,  I'm  sure  we  aO  pity  his  loss,  and  are  ready  to  do  anything  for 
him ;  and  there's  no  situation  in  life  so  bad,  Mr.  Samuel,  that  it 
can't  be  mended,  which  ia  what  a  very  worthy  person  said  to  m* 
when*  my  husband  died."  Here  the  speaker,  putting  her  hand 
before  her  mouth,  coughed  again,  and  looked  affectionately  at  tba 
elder  Mr.  Weller. 

**  As  I  don't  rekvire  any  o*  your  conversation  just  now,  Mum, 
vill  you  have  the  goodness  to  re-tire  t "  enquired  Mr.  Weller  b  • 
grave  and  steady  voice. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  bnxom  female,  "  I'm  sure  I  only 
spoke  to  you  out  of  kindneaa." 

"  Wery  likely.  Mum,"  replied  Mr,  Weller.  "  Sfunivel,  show  tb« 
lady  nut,  and  shut  the  door  arter  her." 

This  hint  was  not  lost  upon  the  buxom  female,  for  she  at  onoe 
left  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  her,  upon  which  Mr. 
Weller,  senior,  falling  back  in  his  chair  in  a  violent  perspiration, 
said — 

**  Sammy,  if  I  wos  to  stop  here  alone  vmi  reek — ^nly  vun  veek, 
my  boy~that  'ere  'ooman  'ud  mairy  me  by  force  and  wioleoce  afore 
it  was  over." 

"  Wot,  is  she  so  wery  fond  on  you  1 "  enquired  Sam. 

"  Fond  I  "  replied  his  father,  "  I  can't  keep  her  avay  from  me. 
If  I  was  locked  up  in  a  fire-proof  chest  vith  a  patent  Brahmin* 
she'd  find  means  to  get  at  me,  Sammy." 

"  Wot  a  thing  it  is  to  be  bo  sought  arter ! "  obsenred  Ssn», 
smiling. 

"  I  don't  take  no  pride  out  on  it,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Welkr, 
poking  the  fire  vehemeutlyt  "  it's  a  horrid  sitiwation.  I'm  actiwallj 
drove  out  o'  bouse  &iLd  home  by  it     The  breath  waa  scarcely  cnl 
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0*  your  poor  mother-in-laVs  body,  ven  von  old  'ooman  aenda  me  a 
pot  o'  jam,  and  another  a  pot  o'  jelly,  and  another  brews  a  blessed 
large  jug  o'  camomile-tea,  rich  she  brings  in  vith  her  own  hands." 
Mr  Weller  paused  with  an  aspect  of  intense  disgust,  and,  looking 
roimd,  added  in  a  whisper,  "  They  wos  all  widders,  Sammy,  all  on 
'on,  *cept  the  camomile-tea  vun,  as  wos  a  single  yomig  lady  o' 
fifty-three." 

Sam  gave  a  comical  look  in  reply,  and  the  old  gentleman  hay- 
ing broken  an  obstinate  lump  of  coal,  with  a  countenance  ezpressiye 
of  as  much  earnestness  and  malice  as  if  it  had  been  the  head  of 
one  of  the  widows  last-mentioned,  said — 

"  In  short,  Sammy,  I  feel  that  I  un't  safe  anyyeres  but  on  the 
box." 

"  How  are  you  safer  there  than  anyyeres  else?"  interrupted  Sam. 

"  'Cos  a  coachman's  a  privileged  indiwidual,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
looking  fixedly  at  his  son.  "'Cos  a  coachman  may  do  vithout 
suspicion  wot  other  men  may  not ;  'cos  a  coachman  may  be  on  the 
very  amicablest  terms  with  eighty  mile  o'  females,  and  yet  nobody 
think  that  he  eyer  means  to  marry  any  yun  among  'eoL  And  wot 
other  man  can  say  the  same,  Sammy  V* 

"  Yell,  there's  somethin'  in  that,"  said  Sam. 

"  If  your  goy*ner  had  been  a  coachman,"  reasoned  Mr.  Weller, 
••  do  you  s'pose  as  that  'ere  jury  "ud  ever  ha'  conwicted  him,  s'posin' 
it  possible  as  the  matter  could  ha'  gone  to  that  ex-trenuty  ]  They 
dustn't  ha'  done  it." 

"  Wy  not  ? "  said  Sam,  rather  disparagingly. 

"  Vy  not ! "  rejoined  Mr.  Weller ;  "  'cos  it  'ud  ha'  gone  agin 
their  consciences.  A  reglar  coachman's  a  sort  o'  con-nectin'  link 
betvixt  singleness  and  matrimony,  and  every  practicable  man 
knows  it." 

"Wot  you  mean,  they're  gen'ral  fiaVrites,  and  nobody  takes 
adwantage  on  'em,  p'raps  ? "  said  Sam. 

His  father  nodded. 

"How  it  ever  come  to  that  'ere  pass,"  resumed  the  parent 
Weller,  "  I  can't  say ;  vy  it  is  that  long-stage  coachmen  possess 
such  insiniwations,  and  is  alvays  looked  up  to — ardored  I  may  say 
— ^by  ev'ry  young  'ooman  in  ev'ry  town  he  vurks  through,  I  don't 
know;  I  only  know  that  so  it  is;  if s  a  reg'lation  of  natur — a 
dispensary,  as  your  poor  mother-in-law  used  to  say." 

"  A  dispensation,"  said  Sam,  correcting  the  old  gentleman. 

"Wery  good,  Samivel,  a  dispensation  if  you  like  it  better," 
^turned  Mr,  Weller ;  "  /  caU  it  a  dispensary,  and  it's  alvays  writ 
up  so,  at  the  places  vere  they  gives  you  physic  for  nothin'  in  your 
own  bottles ;  that's  alL" 
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With  these  worda  Mr.  Welier  re-filled  and  re-lighted  bis  pipt  \^ 
and  ouce  more  suuiraoning  up  a  meditative  expressioo  of  couut*  ^ 
nance,  continued  as  follows  : — 

"  Therefore  J  my  boy,  aa  I  do  not  see  the  adwisability  o'  stoppu' 
here  to  he  married  vether  I  vant  to  or  not,  and  as  at  the  Bame 
time  I  do  not  viah  to  Beparate  myself  from  them  interestin' 
members  o'  society  altogctherj  I  have  come  to  the  determmation  </ 
drivin'  the  Safety,  and  puttiu'  up  vunce  more  at  the  Bell  SaTige, 
vich  is  my  nat'ral-born  element,  Sammy," 

"  Afld  wot's  to  become  o'  the  bia'neaa  ?"  enquired  Sam, 

**  The  bis'ness,  Samivel,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  good-Till, 
stock,  and  fixtera,  viJl  be  sold  by  private  con-tact ;  and  out  o'  the 
money,  two  hundred  pound,  agreeable  to  a  rekveat  o*  your  mother- 
in-law'a  to  me,  a  little  afore  she  died,  vill  be  inweated  in  yoar 
name  in — wot  do  you  call  them  things  again  ? " 

"  Wot  thingB  ? "  enquired  Sam. 

"  Them  things  as  is  always  a  goin'  up  and  down  id  the  dtj." 

"  Omnibus^  1 "  auggested  Sam. 

"  Nonsenfle,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  Them  things  aa  la  alvsjJ 
a  fluctooatin*,  and  gettin'  theirselves  inwolved  somehow  or  another 
vith  the  national  debt,  and  the  checquers  hills,  and  all  that.'* 

"Oh!  the  funds,"  Haid  Sam. 

"  Ah  ! "  rejoined  Mr.  WeDer,  "  the  ftms  ;  two  hundred  pound 
o'  the  money  is  to  he  inwested  for  you,  Samivel,  in  the  funs  ;  foui 
and  a  half  per  cent,  reduced  counsels,  Saniray." 

*' Wery  kind  o'  the  old  lady  to  think  o'  me,"  said  Sam,  **attl 
I'm  wery  much  obliged  to  her." 

"The  rest  vill  be  inwested  in  my  name,"  continued  the  eld* 
Mr.  Weller ;  "and  von  I'm  took  off  the  road,  it'll  come  to  yon,  M 
take  care  you  don't  spend  it  all  at  vunst,  my  boy,  and  nnnd  that 
no  widder  gets  a  inklin'  o'  your  fortun',  or  you're  done." 

Having  delivered  this  warning,  Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe 
with  a  more  serene  countenance ;  the  disclosure  of  these  niattcn 
appearing  to  have  eased  his  mind  considerably. 

"Somebody's  a  tappin'  at  the  door,"  eaid  Sam. 

'*  Let  'em  tap,"  replied  his  father,  with  dignity. 

Sam  acted  upon  the  direction  :  upon  which  there  was  another 
tap,  and  another,  and  then  a  long  row  of  tai» ;  upon  which  Sam 
enquired  why  the  tapper  was  not  admitted. 

"  Hush,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  with  apprehensive  loofc^ 
"don't  take  no  notice  on  'em,  Sammy,  it's  vun  o'  the  widdem 
p'raps." 

No  notice  being  taken  of  the  taps,  the  unseen  visitor,  after  • 
short  kpae,  venturod  to  op&B.  the  door  and  peep  in.     It  was  w 
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fismale  he&d  that  was  throBt  in  at  the  partially  opened  door,  but 
the  long  black  locks  and  red  face  of  Mr.  Stiggins.  Mr.  Waller's 
pipe  fell  from  his  hands. 

The  reverend  gentleman  gradually  opened  the  door  by  almost 
imi>erceptible  degrees,  until  the  aperture  was  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  his  lank  body,  when  he  glided  into  the 
room  and  closed  it  after  him  with  great  care  and  gentleness. 
Turning  towards  Sam,  and  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  in  token  of 
the  unspeakable  sorrow  with  which  he  regarded  the  calamity  that 
had  befallen  the  family,  he  carried  the  high-backed  chair  to  his 
old  comer  by  the  fire,  and  sitting  himself  down  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  seat,  drew  forth  a  brown  pocket-handkerchief,  and  applied 
the  same  to  his  optics. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  sat  back 
in  his  chair  with  Ms  eyes  wide  open,  his  hands  planted  on  his 
knees,  and  his  whole  countenance  expressive  of  absorbing  and 
overwhelming  astonishment.  Sam  sat  opposite  him  in  perfect 
silence,  waiting  with  eager  cariosity  for  the  termination  of  the 
scene. 

Mr.  Stiggins  kept  the  brown  pocket-handkerchief  before  his 
eyes  for  some  minutes,  moaning  decently  meanwhile,  and  then, 
mastering  his  feelings  by  a  strong  effort,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
buttoned  it  up.  After  this  he  stirred  the  fire;  after  that  he 
rubbed  his  hands  and  looked  at  Sam. 

"  Oh  my  yoimg  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  breaking  the  silence 
In  a  very  low  voice,  "  here's  a  sorrowfid  afiOiction." 

Sam  nodded  very  slightly. 

"  For  the  man  of  wrath,  too  I "  added  Mr.  Stiggins ;  "  it  makes 
A  vessel's  heart  bleed  ! " 

Mr.  Weller  was  overheard  by  his  son  to  murmur  something 
relative  to  making  a  vessel's  nose  bleed ;  but  Mr.  Stiggins  heard 
him  not. 

"  Do  you  know,  young  man,"  whispered  Mr.  Stiggins,  drawing 
his  chair  closer  to  Sam,  "  whether  she  has  left  Emanuel  anything  t " 

"  Who's  he  1 "  enquired  Sam. 

"The  chapel,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins;  "our  chapel;  our  fold, 
Mr.  Samuel" 

"  She  hasn't  left  the  fold  nothin',  nor  the  shepherd  nothin',  nor 
the  animals  nothin',"  said  Sam,  decisively ;  "  nor  the  dogs  neither." 

Mr.  Stiggins  looked  slyly  at  Sam,  glimced  at  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  closed,  as  if  asleep ;  and  drawing 
his  chair  still  nearer,  said,^ 

"Nothing  for  m«,  Mr.  Samuel t" 

Sam  shook  his  head. 
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"I  think  there's  something,"  said  Stiggins,  turning  as  pale* 
he  could  turn.      "*  Consider,  ilr.  iiamiiel ;  no  little  token  1" 

"  Not  BO  much  aa  the  Tiirth  o'  that  'ere  old  iimberella  o'  yotuv,* 
replied  Sam. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  hesitatinpfly,  after  a  few  momeBOr 
deep  thought,  "  perhaps  she  recommended  me  to  the  care  of  liw 
man  of  wrath,  Mr.  Samuel  ? " 

"I  think  that's  wery  likely,  from  what  he  said,"  rejoined  Sa»; 
"he  wos  a  speakin'  about  jou,  jist  now." 

"Was  he,  though?"  exclaimed  Stiggins,  brightening  np^ 
"  Ah  1  He's  changed,  I  dare  say.  We  might  live  very  comfort- 
ably  together  now,  Jlr.  Samnel,  eh  1  I  could  take  care  of  hii 
property  when  you  are  away^good  care,  you  aee." 

Heaving  a  long-drawn  sigh,  Mr.  Stiggins  paused  for  a  respoiue. 
Sam  nodded,  and  Mr.  WeUer,  the  elder,  gave  vent  to  an  extn- 
Ordinary  sound,  which,  being  neither  a  groan,  nor  a  grunt,  nor  a 
gasp,  nor  a  growl,  seemed  to  partake  in  some  degi'ee  of  the 
character  of  aU  four, 

Mr,  Stiggins,  encour^ed  by  this  sound,  which  he  understood 
to  betoken  remorse  or  repentance,  looked  about  him,  rubbed  hii 
hands,  wept,  smiled,  wept  again,  and  then,  walking  softly  acroM 
the  room  to  a  well -remembered  shelf  in  one  corner,  took  down  t 
tnoibler,  and,  with  great  deliberation,  put  four  lumps  of  sugar  in 
it.  Having  got  thus  far,  he  looked  about  him  again  and  sighed 
grievously ;  with  that  he  walked  softly  into  the  bar,  and  presently 
returning  with  the  tumbler  half  full  of  pine-apple  nun,  advanood 
to  the  kettle  which  was  singing  gaily  on  the  hob,  mixed  his  grog, 
stirred  it,  sipped  it,  sat  down,  and  taking  a  long  and  hearty  p«^ 
at  the  rum  and  water,  stopped  for  breath. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller,  who  still  continued  to  make  various 
strange  and  uncouth  attempts  to  appear  asleep,  offered  not  t 
single  word  during  these  proceedioga,  but  when  Mr.  Stiggiiu 
stopped  for  breath,  he  darted  upon  him,  and  snatching  the 
tumbler  from  his  hand,  threw  the  remainder  of  the  rum  and 
water  in  his  face,  and  the  glass  itself  into  the  grate.  Then, 
seizing  the  reverend  gentleman  firmly  by  the  collar,  he  suddenly 
fell  to  kicking  him  most  furiously,  accoinpan}ing  every  apphcatiaa 
of  his  top-boot  to  Mr.  Stiggine's  person  with  sundry  violent  tod 
incoherent  anathemas  upon  his  limbs,  eyes,  and  body. 

"  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  put  my  hat  on  tight  for  mt" 

Sara  dutifully  adjusted  the  bat  with  the  long  hatband  moif 
firmly  on  his  father's  head,  and  the  old  gentleman,  nesuminj 
his  kicking  with  greater  agility  than  before,  tumbled  with  Bit 
Stiggins  through  the  bai^  and  through  the  passage,  oat  at  tht 
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front  door,  and  so  into  the  street; — ^the  kicking  continmng  the 
whole  way,  and  increasing  in  vehemence,  rather  than  diminishing, 
every  time  the  top-boot  was  lifted  up. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  exhilarating  sight  to  see  the  red-nosed 
man  writhing  in  Mr.  Weller's  grasp,  and  his  whole  &ame  quivering 
with  anguish  as  kick  followed  kick  in  rapid  succession ;  it  was  a 
still  more  exciting  spectacle  to  behold  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  powerful 
struggle,  immersing  Mr.  Stiggins's  head  in  a  horse-trough  full  of 
water,  and  holding  it  there,  till  he  was  all  but  suffocated. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  throwing  all  his  energy  into  one 
most  complicated  kick,  as  he  at  length  permitted  Mr.  Stiggins  to 
withdraw  his  head  from  the  trough,  "  send  any  vun  o'  them  lazy 
shepherds  here,  and  111  pound  him  to  a  jelly  first,  and  drownd 
him  artervards.  Sammy,  help  me  in,  and  fill  me  a  small  glass  of 
brandy.     I'm  out  o'  breath,  my  boy." 


CHAPTER  LH. 

OOMPRISING  THE  FINAL  EXIT  OF  MB.  JINGLB  JlHTD  JOB  TBOTTEB ; 
WITH  A.  OBEAT  MOBNING  OF  BUSINESS  IN  OBAY'S  INN  SQUABS. 
CONCLUDING  WITH  A  DOUBLE  KNOCK  AT  MB.  PEBKEB'S  DOOB. 

When  Arabella,  after  some  gentle  preparation,  and  many 
assurances  that  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  being  low- 
spirited,  was  at  length  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  Pickwick  with  the 
unsatiBfactory  result  of  his  visit  to  Birmingham,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbing  aloud,  lamented  in  moving  terms  that  she 
should  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  any  estrangement  between 
a  father  and  his  son. 

"  My  dear  gu-l,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  kindly,  "  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
be  so  strongly  prepossessed  against  his  son's  marriage,  you  know. 
I  am  sure,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  at  her  pretty  face,  "  he 
ean  have  very  little  idea  of  the  pleasure  he  denies  himself." 

*'0h  my  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Arabella,  "what  shall  we 
do,  if  he  continues  to  be  angry  with  us  t " 

"  Why,  wait  patiently,  my  dear,  until  he  thinks  better  of  it," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  cheerfully. 

**  But  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  is  to  become  of  Nathaniel  if 
his  father  withdraws  his  assistance  1 "  urged  Arabella. 

"  In  that  case,  my  love,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  wiD  venture 
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to  prophecy  that  he  will  find  some  other  friend  who  will  not 
btickward  in  helping  hira  to  Htart  in  the  world." 

The  sigfuificance  of  ihia  reply  was  not  ao  well  disguised  by  Mr. 
Pickwick  but  that  Ara-htiUa  understood  it.  So,  throwing  her  arm 
round  hia  neck,  and  kissing  him  aifectionately,  she  Bobbed  loodif 
than  before. 

"  Come,  come,"  aaid  Mr,  Pickwick,  taking  her  hand,  "  we  will  !l«i 
wait  here  a  tew  day  a  longer,  and  see  whether  he  writes  or  taki»  a« 
any  other  notice  of  your  hiiaband's  communication.  K  not,  I  hare 
thought  of  half  a  dozen  plana,  any  one  of  which  would  make  yrm 
happy  at  once.     There,  my  dear — there." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  gently  pressed  Arabella'a 
hand,  and  bade  her  diy  her  eyea,  and  not  distress  her  husband. 
Upon  whicli,  ArabeDii,  who  was  one  of  the  beat  little  creatorei 
alive,  put  her  handkerchief  in  her  reticule,  and  by  the  time  Mr. 
Winkle  joined  them,  exhibited  in  fail  luatre  the  same  beaming 
emnes  and  sparkling  eyes  that  had  originally  captivate<l  hiiti. 

"Thia  is  a  distressing  predicament  for  these  young  people," 
thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  dressed  himself  next  morning.  "FB 
walk  up  to  Perker'a,.  and  coneult  him  about  the  matter." 

Aa  Mr,  Pickwick  was  further  prompted  to  betake  himeelf  to 
Gray's  Inn  Square  by  an  anxioua  desire  to  come  to  a  pecuniarr 
aettlemeot  with  the  kind-hearted  little  attorney  without  further 
delay,  he  made  a  hurried  bruakfoat,  and  executed  his  Lntention  ao 
speedily  that  tea  o'clock  had  not  struck  when  he  reached  Grajr'i 
Inn. 

It  still  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the  hour  when  he  b^  asoended 
the  staircase  on  which  Parker's  chambera  were.  The  clerks  fuA 
not  arrived  yet,  and  he  beguiled  the  time  bj  looking  out  of  the 
staircase  window. 

The  healthy  light  of  a  fine  October  morning  made  even  the 
dingy  old  houses  brighten  up  a  little  :  some  of  the  dusty  windom 
actually  looking  almost  cheerfid  aa  the  suo^a  rays  gleamed  upon 
them.  Clerk  after  clerk  hastened  into  the  square  by  one  or  oibef 
of  the  entrances,  and  lookiug  up  at  the  HaO  clock,  acoelenited  or 
decreased  hia  rate  of  walking  according  to  the  time  at  which  hif 
offic-e  hours  nominally  commenced ;  the  half- past  nine  o'clock 
people  suddenly  becoming  very  brisk,  and  the  ten  o'clock  giiitl- 
men  falling  into  a  pace  of  most  aristocratic  slowness.  The  docij 
struck  ten,  and  clerks  poured  in  faster  than  ever,  each  one  in* 
greater  perspiratiou  than  hia  predecessor.  The  noise  of  unlocking 
and  opening  doora  echoed  and  re-echoed  on  every  side,  heafii 
appeared  aa  if  by  magic  in  every  window,  the  porters  took  up 
their  stations  for  the  day,  the  slipshod  laundresaes  hurried  oQ\  i\x 
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pOBtm&n  ran  from  house  to  house,  and  the  whole  legal  hive  was  in 
a  bustle. 

"  You're  early,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Lowten,"  replied  that  gentleman,  looking  round,  and 
recognising  his  old  acquaintance. 

"Precious  warm  walking,  isn't  itT'  said  Lowten,  drawing  a 
Brsmah  key  finom  his  pocket,  with  a  small  plug  therein,  to  keep 
the  dust  out. 

"  You  appear  to  feel  it  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling  at 
the  derk,  who  was  literally  red  hot. 

"I've  come  along,  rather,  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Lowten. 
"  It  went  the  half  hour  as  I  came  through  the  Polygon.  I'm  here 
before  Aim,  though,  so  I  don't  mind." 

Comforting  himself  with  this  reflection,  Mr.  Lowten  ex- 
tracted the  plug  from  the  door-key;  having  opened  the  door, 
replugged  and  repocketed  his  Bramah,  and  picked  up  the  letters 
which  the  postman  had  dropped  through  the  box,  he  ushered  Mr. 
Pickwick  into  the  of&ce.  Here,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he 
divested  himself  of  his  coat,  put  on  a  thread-bare  garment,  which 
he  took  out  of  a  desk,  hung  up  hii>  hat,  pulled  forth  a  few  sheets 
of  cartridge  and  blotting-paper  in  alternate  layers,  and  sticking 
»  pen  behind  his  ear,  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  great 
satisfaction. 

"  There  you  see,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  he  said,  "  now  I'm  complete. 
IVe  got  my  office  coat  on,  and  my  pad  out,  and  let  him  come  as 
soon  as  he  likes.  You  haven't  got  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  you, 
have  youV 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  Lowten.  "  Never  mind — 111  run  out 
presently,  and  get  a  bottle  of  soda.  Don't  I  look  rather  queer 
about  the  eyes,  Mr.  Pickwick?" 

The  individual  appealed  to,  surveyed  Mr,  Lowten's  eyes  from  a 
distance,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  unusual  queemess  was 
.  perceptible  in  those  features. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Lowten.  "We  were  keeping  it  up 
pretty  tolerably  at  the  Stump  last  night,  and  I'm  rather  out  of 
sorts  this  morning. — Perker's  been  about  that  business  of  yours, 
by  the  bye." 

"What  business?"  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick — "Mrs.  Bardell's 
cofltst" 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  replied  Lowten.  "About  getting 
that  customer  that  we  paid  the  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  to  the 
bill  discounter  for,  on  your  account — to  get  him  out  of  the  Fleet, 
yon  know — about  getting  him  to  Demerara." 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Jingle,"  said  Mr.  Piclrwick,  hastily.     "  Yee.     Well  1 ' 

"  Well,  it's  all  arraaged/'  said  Lowten,  mendiDg  his  peiL  "Th« 
agent  at  Liverpool  said  be  had  been  obliged  to  you  many  times 
when  you  were  in  business^  aud  he  woidd  be  glad  to  take  him  ai 
your  recommendation." 

"  That's  well, "  eaid  Mr.  Pickwick.     **  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it" 

"  But  I  Bay,"  resumed  Lowten,  scraping  the  back  of  the  pea 
preparatoiy  to  making  a  fresh  split,  "what  a  soft  chap  th»t 
other  \& ! " 

"Which  other r' 

"Why,  that  Bervant,  or  friend,  or  whatever  he  ia^yoo  know; 
Trotter." 

"Ah  I"  laid  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smde.  "I  always  thooght 
him  the  very  reverse." 

"  WeD,  and  so  did  I,  from  what  little  I  saw  of  him,"  replied 
Lowten,  **  it  only  shows  how  one  may  be  deceived.  What  do  joa 
think  of  his  going  to  Demerara,  too  ? " 

"  What ! — and  giving  up  what  was  offered  him  here  I "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Treating  Perker*a  offer  of  eighteen  bob  a-week,  and  a  rise  if 
he  behaved  himself^  like  dirt,"  rephed  Lowten.  "  He  said  he 
miist  go  along  with  the  other  one,  and  so  they  x>ersiiaded  Perker 
to  write  again,  and  they've  got  him  something  on  the  same  ratate; 
not  near  bo  good,  Perker  sayn,  as  a  convict  would  get  in  New 
South  Wales,  if  he  appeared  at  his  trial  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes." 

"  Foohsh  feUow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  glistening  eyr^ 
"  Foolish  feUow." 

"Oh,  it's  worse  than  foolish;  if s  downright  sneaking,  you 
know,"  rephed  Lowten,  nibbing  the  pen  with  a  contemptuous  &ce. 
'  He  says  that  he's  the  only  friend  he  ever  had,  and  he's  attached 
to  him,  and  all  that.  FrieudBhip's  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way ; 
we  are  all  very  friendly  and  comfortable  at  the  Stump,  for  instance* 
over  our  grog,  where  every  man  pays  for  himself,  but  damn  hurt- 
ing yoursivlf  for  anybody  else,  you  know !  No  man  should  have 
more  than  two  attach  ments^tho  first,  to  number  one,  and  the 
second  to  the  ladies  ;  that's  what  I  say— ha  !  ha  !  "  Mr.  Lowten 
concluded  with  a  loud  laugh,  half  in  jocularity,  and  half  ta 
derision,  which  waa  prematurely  cut  short  by  the  sound  of  Perker'* 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  at  the  first  approach  of  which  he  wftolted  QB 
his  stool  with  an  agility  most  remarkable,  an<l  wrote  intensely* 

The  greeting  between  Mx.  Pickwick  and  his  professional  ad' 
was  warm  and  cordial ;  the  client  was  scarcely  ensconced  in 
attorney's  arm  chair,  however,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  ik 
door,  and  &  voice  eTioiyiWiA  ^\iet\ic;t  Mr.  Perker  was  within. 
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•*  Hark  1 "  said  Perker,  "  thafs  one  oi  our  vagabond  friends — 
Jingle  himself,  my  dear  Sir.     Will  you  see  him  ? " 

"  What  do  you  think  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  hesitating. 

"Yes,  I  think  you  had  better.  Here,  yon  Sir,  whafs  your 
name,  walk  in,  will  you  t " 

In  compliance  with  this  unceremonious  invitation,  Jingle  and 
Job  walked  into  the  room,  but,  seeing  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopped  short 
in  some  confusion. 

"Well,"  said  Perker,  "don't  you  know  that  gentleman t" 

"(xood  reason  to,"  replied  Jingle,  stepping  forward.  "Mr. 
Pickwick — deepest  obligations — ^life  preserver — made  a  man  of  me 
— ^you  shall  never  repent  it.  Sir." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Ton 
look  much  better." 

"  Thanks  to  you,  Sir — great  change — Majesty's  Fleet — ^un- 
wholesome place — ^very,"  said  Jingle,  shaking  his  head.  He  was 
decently  and  cleanly  dressed,  and  so  was  Job^  who  stood  bolt 
upright  behind  him,  staring  at  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  visage  of  iron. 

"  When  do  they  go  to  Liverpool  1 "  enquired  Mr,  Pickwick,  half 
aside  to  Perker. 

"  This  evening.  Sir,  at  seven  o'clock,"  said  Job,  taking  one  step 
forward.     "  By  the  heavy  coach  from  the  dty.  Sir." 

"  Are  your  places  taken  1 " 

"  They  are.  Sir,"  replied  Job. 

"You  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to  go  t" 

"  I  have.  Sir,"  answered  Job. 

"With  regard  to  such  an  outfit  as  was  indispensable  for 
Jingle,"  said  Perker,  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick  aloud,  "I  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  deduction  of  a 
small  sum  from  his  quarterly  salary,  which,  being  made  for  only 
one  year,  and  regularly  remitted,  will  provide  for  that  expense.  I 
entirely  disapprove  of  your  doing  anything  for  him,  my  dear  Sir, 
which  is  not  dependent  on  his  own  exertions  and  good  conduct." 

"  Certainly,"  interposed  Jingle,  with  great  firmness.  "  Clear 
head — man  of  the  world — quite  right — perfectly." 

"  By  compounding  with  his  creditor,  releasing  his  clothes  from 
the  pawnbroker's,  relieving  him  in  prison,  and  paying  for  hit 
passage,"  continued  Perker,  without  noticing  Jingle's  observation, 
"  you  have  already  lost  upwards  of  fifty  pounds." 

"  Not  lost,"  said  Jingle,  hastily.  "  Pay  it  all — stick  to  business 
— cash  up— every  farthing.  Yellow  fever,  perhaps — can't  help  that 
— if  not — "  Here  Mr.  Jingle  paused,  and  striking  the  crown  of 
his  hat  with  great  violence,  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  sat 
down. 
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"  He  mesanii  to  say,"  aaid  Job,  advancing  a  few  paces,  "  that  if 
be  h  not  carried  off  by  the  fever,  he  will  pay  the  money  b*"i 
again.  K  he  livea,  he  will,  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  will  see  it  done.  J 
hiow  he  will.  Sir,"  aaid  Job^  with  great  energy.  "  I  could  under* 
take  to  a  wear  it," 

"  Well,  welli*^  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  bestowing  i 
Boore  or  two  of  frowns  upon  Perker,  to  stop  hi*  auminary  <A 
benefits  conferred,  which  the  little  attorney  obstinately  diBregardfld, 
"you  must  be  careful  not  to  play  any  more  desperate  cricket 
matchea,  Mr.  Jingle,  or  to  renew  your  ac/jnaintance  with  Sir  Thonui 
Blazo,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  your  preserving  your  health." 

Mr.  Jinffle  smiled  at  this  sally,  but  looked  rather  foolish  not- 
withstanding, BO  Mr.  Pickwick  changed  the  flubject  by  saying, 

"You  don't  happen  to  know,  do  you,  what  has  become  of 
another  friend  of  yours — a  more  humble  one,  whom  I  saw  »t 
Rochester  1" 

"Dismal  Jemmy?"  enquired  Jingla 

"Yen." 

Jingle  ahook  his  head. 

"  Clever  rascal — queer  fellow,  hoaiing  genius — Job's  brother.'* 

"  Job's  brother ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  Well,  no^  I 
look  at  him  closely,  there  w  a  likeaeaB." 

"  We  were  always  considered  like  each  other.  Sir,"  said  Job, 
with  a  cunning  look  just  lurking  in  the  comers  of  his  eye^*,  *'  only 
I  was  raaDy  of  a  aerioiiB  nature,  and  he  never  was.  He  emigrate 
to  America,  Sir,  in  conBequenc*  of  being  too  much  sought  aittt 
here,  to  be  comfortable  ;  ajid  has  never  been  heard  of  since," 

"  That  accountg  for  my  not  having  received  the  •  page  from  the 
romance  of  real  life,'  which  he  promised  me  one  morning  when  be 
appeared  to  be  contemplating  suicide  on  Rochester  Bridge,  I 
suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling.  "  I  need  not  enquire  whethCT 
his  dismal  behaviour  was  natural  or  assumed.*' 

"  He  could  aasuroe  anything,  Sir,"  said  Job.  "  Yom  may  coo- 
aider  yourself  very  fortunate  in  having  escaped  him  so  easily.  Oo 
intimate  terms  he  would  have  been  even  a  more  dangeroo* 
acquaintance  than — "  Job  looked  at  Jingle,  hesitated,  and  finally 
added,  "  than — than — myself  even." 

"  A  hopeful  family  yours,  Mr.  Trotter,"  said  Perker,  seaHng  « 
letter  which  he  had  just  finished  writing. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Job.     "  Very  much  bo." 

"Well/  said  the  little  man,  laughing;  "I  hope  yon  « 
going  to  disgrace  it.  Deliver  this  letter  to  the  agent  when  j^ 
reach  Liverpool,  and  let  me  advise  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  b«  W 
jknowing  in  tbe  "WcjiilTi^tA,    U^ou  throw  away  this  chanoe,  700 
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both  richly  deaerve  to  be  hanged,  m  I  sincerely  tmat  you  will 
be.  And  now  yau  had  better  leave  Mr.  Pickwick  and  me  alone, 
for  we  have  other  matters  to  talk  over,  and  time  is  precioua."  As 
Perker  said  this,  he  looked  towards  the  door  with  an  evident 
desire  to  render  the  leave-taking  as  brief  as  possible. 

It  was  brief  enough  on  Mr,  Jingle'a  part.  He  thanked  the 
little  attorney  in  a  few  hurried  words  for  the  kindness  and 
prompti tilde  with  which  he  had  rendered  hia  aaEiBtfuice,  and^  turn- 
ing to  hia  benefactor,  atood  for  a  few  eeconda  as  if  irresolute  what 
to  flay  OF  how  to  act  Job  Trotter  relieved  his  prepleiity,  for  with 
a  humble,  grateful  bow  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  took  his  friend  gently 
by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away, 

**A  worthy  couple,"  said  Perker,  aa  the  door  cloaed  bebind 
them, 

"  I  hope  they  may  become  bo/'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  What 
do  you  think  1  l&  there  any  chance  of  their  permanent  reforma- 
tion?" 

Perker  shrugged  hii  ahonldera  doubtfully,  but  observing  Mr. 
Pickwick'B  anxiouB  and  diuappointed  look,  rejoined— 

"  Of  cxjurse  there  k  a  chance.  I  hope  it  may  prove  a  good  one. 
Tbey  are  unquestionably  penitent  now  ;  but  tben,  you  know,  they 
have  the  recollection  of  veiy  recent  suffering  freah  upon  them. 
What  they  may  become  when  that  fadea  away,  ia  a  problem  that 
neither  you  nor  I  can  solve.  However,  my  dear  Sir,"  added 
Perker,  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Pickwick'e  ehoulder,  "  your  object 
is  equally  honourable,  whatever  the  reault  ia.  Whether  that 
Bpeciea  of  benevolence  which  is  bo  very  cautious  and  long-sighted 
that  it  ifl  aeldom  exerciaed  at  all,  lest  ita  owner  tshould  be  imposed 
upon,  and  so  wounded  in  Ma  aelf-love,  be  real  charity,  or  a  worldly 
counterfeit,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  determine.  But 
if  those  two  fellows  were  to  commit  a  burglary  to-morrow,  my 
opinioo  of  thie  action  would  be  equally  high." 

With  these  remarks,  which  were  delivered  io  a  much  more 
animated  and  eameet  manner  than  is  ueual  in  legal  gentlemen, 
Perker  drew  his  chair  to  hia  desk,  and  listened  to  Mr.  Pickwick's 
recital  of  old  Mr.  Winkle's  obfltiinacy. 

"  Give  him  a  week,"  said  Perker,  nodding  hlA  head  propheti- 
cally. 

'•  Do  yon  think  he  will  come  round  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  think  he  will,"  rejoined  Perker.  "  If  not,  we  must  try  the 
young  ladj-'s  persuasion ;  and  that  is  what  anybody  but  you  would 
have  done  at  first." 

Mr.  Perker  was  taking  a  pinch  of  aniiff  with  various  grotesque 
eontraotions  of  countenance,  eulogistie  of  the  peisuaaiTe  powers 
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appertaining  unto  joung  ladies,  wbeu  the  murmur  of  enquiry  and 
anBwer  waa  heard  in  the  outer  office,  and  Low  ten  tapped  at  tin 
door, 

"Come  in,"  cried  the  little  maiL 

The  clerk  came  in,  and  shut  the  door  after  him  with  gray 
myatery. 

"  What' a  the  matter  ? "  enquired  Perker. 

"You're  wanted.  Sir." 

"Who  wants  me?" 

Lowten  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  coughed. 

"  Who  wants  me  ?     Can't  you  speak,  Mr.  Lowten  ?  " 

''  Why,  Sir,"  replied  Lowten,  "  it's  Mr.  Dodson  ;  and  Mr.  Po( 
is  with  him." 

"  Bleaa  my  life  t "  said  the  httle  man,  looking  at  his  watdi,  "  I 
appointed  them  to  he  here  at  half-past  eleven  to  settle  that  matter 
of  youTB,  Pickwick,  I  gave  them  an  undertaking  on  which  they 
Beat  down  your  discharge ;  it'e  very  awkward,  my  dear  Sir ;  whit 
will  you  do  ?     Would  you  like  to  step  into  the  next  room  ? " 

The  next   room  being  the  identical   room  in   which  Mesen. 

Dodson   and    Fogg  were,   Mr.   Pickwick  replied   that   he  would 

[  remain  where  he  was,  the  more  especially  as  Mesara.  Dodaon  a&d 

LFogg  ought  to  be  afhamed  to  look  him  in  the  face,  instead  of  his 

I  being  ashamed  to  see  them  ;  which  latter  circumstance  he  hcggod 

Mr.  Perker  to  note,  with  a  glowing  countenance  and  many  marb 

of  indignation. 

"Very  well,  my  dear  Sir,  very  well,"  replied  Perker,  "  I  can  only 
■ay,  that  if  you  expect  either  Dodson  or  Fogg  to  exhibit  any 
symptom  of  shame  or  confusion  at  having  to  look  you,  or  anj- 
body  elae,  in  the  face,  you  are  the  moat  Banguine  man  in  year 
expectations  that  /  ever  met  with.     Show  them  in,  Mr.  Lowten.' 

Mr.  Lowten  disappeared  with  a  grin,  and  immediately  returned 
ushering  in  the  firm,  in  due  form  of  precedence — Dodaon  first,  and 
Fogg  afterwards. 

*'  You  have  seen  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  believe  ^ "  aaid  Perker  to 
Dodflon,  inclining  his  pen  in  the  direction  where  that  gentleman 
was  seated. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pickwick?"  said  Dodson  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Fogg,  "  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pickwick  t  1 
hope  you  are  well.  Sir.  I  thought  I  knew  the  face,"  said  Fogg, 
drawing  up  a  chair,  and  looking  round  him  with  a  snule. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bent  hie  head  very  slightly  in  answer  to  th* 
BalutatioDS,  and,  seeing  Fogg  pull  a  bundle  of  papers  from  hii  coi* 
pocket,  rote  and  walked  to  the  window 
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*  There's  no  occasion  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  move,  Mr.  Parker/ 
said  Fogg,  untying  the  red  tape  which  encircled  the  little  bundle, 
and  smiling  again,  more  sweetly  than  before.  "  Mr.  Pickwick  is 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  these  proceedings,  there  are  no  secrets 
between  us  I  think.     He !  he !  he ! " 

"  Not  many,  I  think,"  said  Dodson.  "  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! "  Then 
both  the  partners  laughed  together — ^pleasantly  and  cheerfully,  as 
men  who  are  going  to  receive  money  often  do. 

''We  shall  make  Mr.  Pickwick  pay  for  peeping"  said  Fogg 
with  considerable  native  humour,  as  he  unfolded  his  papers.  ''  The 
amount  of  the  taxed  costs  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  six  and 
fourpence,  Mr.  Perker." 

There  was  a  great  comparing  of  papers  and  turning  over  of 
leaves  by  Fogg  and  Perker  after  this  statement  of  profit  and  loss, 
during  which  Dodson  said  in  an  afiiEible  manner  to  Mr.  Pickwick — 

**  I  don't  think  you  are  looking  quite  so  stout  as  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"Possibly  not,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been 
flashing  forth  looks  of  fierce  indignation  without  producing  the 
smallest  effect  on  either  of  the  sharp  practitioners ;  "  I  believe  I 
am  not.  Sir.  I  have  been  persecuted  and  annoyed  by  scoundrels 
of  late.  Sir." 

Perker  coughed  violently,  and  asked  Mr.  Pickwick  whether  he 
wouldn't  like  to  look  at  the  morning  paper,  to  which  enquiry  Mr. 
Pickwick  returned  a  most  decided  negative. 

"  True,"  said  Dodson,  "  I  dare  say  you  have  been  annoyed  in 
the  Fleet ;  there  are  some  odd  gentry  there.  Whereabouts  were 
your  apartments,  Mr.  Pickwick  ? " 

"  My  one  room,"  replied  that  much-iiyured  gentleman,  "  was  on 
the  Coffee  Room  flight." 

"  Oh,  indeed  1"  said  Dodson.  "  I  believe  that  is  a  very  pleasant 
part  of  the  establishment." 

"  Very,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  drily. 

There  was  a  coolness  about  all  this,  which  to  a  gentleman  of  an 
exdtable  temperament  had,  under  the  circumstances,  rather  an 
exasperating  tendency.  Mr.  Pickwick  restrained  his  wrath  by 
gigantic  efforts,  but  when  Perker  wrote  a  cheque  for  the  whole 
amount,  and  Fogg  deposited  it  in  a  small  pocket-book,  with  a 
triumphant  smile  playing  over  his  pimply  features,  which  com- 
municated itself  likewise  to  the  stem  countenance  of  Dodson,  he 
felt  the  blood  in  his  cheeks  tingling  with  indignation. 

"  Now  Mr.  Dodson,"  said  Fogg,  putting  up  the  pocket-book  and 
drawing  on  his  gloves,  "  I  am  at  your  service." 

"Very  good,"  said  Dodson,  rising,  "  I  am  quite  ready." 
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"I  am  very  happy/'  said  Fogg>  softened  by  the  dieque,  "^tc 
have  bad  the  pleasure  of  making  Mr.  Pickwick's  acquaintance.  1 
hope  you  don't  think  quite  so  badly  of  us,  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  wbffli 
we  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Dodsoa,  with  the  high  tooe  of  calumniated 
virtue.  "  Mr.  Pickwick  now  knowa  us  better,  I  trust ;  whatever 
your  opinion  of  gentiemta  of  our  professioD  may  be,  I  beg  to  asson 
you,  Sir,  that  I  bear  no  ill-will  or  vindictive  feeling  towards  jM 
for  the  eentimenta  you  thought  proper  to  express  in  our  office  b 
Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  on  the  occasion  to  which  my  partner 
haa  referred." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  nor  I,"  Baid  Fogg,  in  a  most  forgiving  manner. 

**  Our  conduct,  Sir/'  said  Dodson,  "  will  epeak  for  iteelli  aiA 
justify  itself  I  hope,  upon  every  occaaioa.  We  have  been  in  the 
profession  some  years,  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  have  been  honoiired  with 
the  confidence  of  many  excellent  tdieots.  I  wish  you  good  morning, 
Sir," 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Fogg;  and  ao  saying  he 
put  hie  umbrella  under  Mb  arm,  drew  off  his  right  glove,  and 
extended  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  that  most  indignant  geIltI^ 
man,  who  thereupon  thrust  his  hands  beneath  his  coat  tails,  and 
eyed  the  attorney  with  looks  of  Bcoraful  amazemeiiL 

"Lowten  !"  cried  Perker  at  thia  moment.     "Open  the  door." 

"Wait  one  instant,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "Perker,  1  iwB 
speak," 

"  My  dear  Sir,  pray  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is,"  said  th* 
little  attorney^  who  had  been  io  a  state  of  nervous  apprehensioD 
during  the  whole  interview ;  "  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  beg — " 

"  I  will  not  he  put  down.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastilj. 
"  Mr.  Dodflon,  you  have  addressed  some  remarks  to  me." 

Dodiioe  turned  round,  bent  his  head  meekly,  and  smiled. 

" Some  remarks  to  me"  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick,  almost  breath- 
less, "  and  your  partner  baa  tendered  me  his  hand,  and  you  hare 
both  assumed  a  tone  of  forgiveness  and  high-miudedness,  which 
is  an  extant  of  impudence  that  I  was  not  prepared  for,  eveit  to 
you." 

^^B  "What,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Dodson. 

^P  "What,  Sir  !"  reiterated  Fogg. 

^^  "  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  your  plots  lod 

I  conspiracies  1"   continued  Mr.  Pickwick.     "Do  you  know  that  I 

I  am  the  man  whom  you  have  been  imprisoning  and  robbing  1    Do 

I  you  know  that  you  were  the  attomeya  tor  the  plaintiff  in  Banieli 

I  and  Pickwick  1" 

^^  **  YeSj  SiTj  we  do  know  it,"  replied  Dodaon. 
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**  Of  ooiiTM  we  know  it,  Sir,"  rcgoined  Fogg,  slapping  bia  pocket 
— perhaps  by  accident. 

"  1  see  that  you  recollect  it  with  Batisfaction,"  said  Mr,  Pick- 
wick, attempting  to  caU  up  a  sneer  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
and  failing  moet  siguaUj  in  so  doing.  "Although  I  have  long 
been  anxioua  to  tell  you  in  plain  tenns  what  my  opinion  of  you  is, 
I  ebould  hare  let  even  this  opportunity  pass  m  deference  to  my 
friend  Perker'a  wiahee,  but  for  the  unwarrantable  tone  you  have 
assumed,  and  your  ineoknt  femiliarity— I  say  insolent  familiarity, 
Su:,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  upon  Fogg  with,  a  fierceneas  of 
gesture  which  caused  that  person  to  retreat  towards  the  door  with 
great  expedition. 

**  Take  care,  Sir/'  amd  Dodaon,  who,  although  he  was  the  biggest 
man  of  the  party,  had  prudently  intrenched  himself  behind  Fogg^ 
and  was  speaking  over  hia  head  with  a  very  pale  face.  "  Let  hm 
assault  you,  Mr,  Fogg ;  don't  return  it  on  any  account.*' 

"  No,  no,  I  won't  retura  it,"  said  Fogg,  faUing  back  a  little 
more  aa  he  spoke ;  to  the  evident  relief  of  his  partner,  who  by 
these  means  was  gradually  getting  into  the  outer  office. 

"  You  arc,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  resuming  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  "yon  are  a  well-matched  pair  of  mean,  rascally,  petti- 
fogging robbera." 

"  Well,"  interposed  Perker,  "is  that  all!" 

"  It  ifl  all  summed  up  in  that,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  they 
are  mean,  rascally,  pettifogging  robbers." 

"There,"  said  Perker  in  a  most  conciliatory  tone,  "my  dear 
Sira^  he  has  said  aO  he  has  to  say :  now  pray  go.  Lowten,  it 
that  door  open  \ " 

Mr,  Lowten,  with  a  distant  giggle,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  There,  there — good  morning — good  morning — now  pray,  my 
dear  Sirs, — Mr.  Lowten,  the  door,"  cried  the  little  man,  pushing 
Dodaon  and  Fogg,  nothing  loath,  out  of  the  office,  "  this  way,  my 
dear  SirB,^now  pray  don^t  prolong  this — dear  me — Mr,  Lowten — 
the  door,  Sir,  why  don't  you  attend  1" 

"  If  there's  law  in  England,  Sir,"  said  Dodaon,  looking  towards 
Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  put  on  his  hat,  "you  shall  smart  for  this." 

"  You  are  a  couple  of  mean—*' 

"  Remember^  Sir,  you  pay  dearly  for  Ms,"  said  Fogg,  shaking 
faia  fist.* 

"  —Rascally,  pettifogging  robbers ! "  continued  Mr,  Pickwick, 
taking  not  the  least  notice  of  the  threats  that  wer«  addressed  to 
him. 

"Robbera  !"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  ruiming  to  the  stair-head,  as 
the  two  attorneys  descended. 
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"Robbera  ]"  ahouted  Mr.  Pickwick,  breaking  from  Lowten  wd 
Perker,  and  tkrufiting  his  head  out  of  the  Btaircaae  window. 

\^Tiefl  Mr.  Pickwick  drew  in  his  head  again,  hie  countenance 
waa  smiling  and  placid  ;  and,  walking  quietly  back  into  the  offiee, 
lie  declared  that  he  had  now  removed  a  great  weight  frtoa  bit 
mind,  and  that  he  felt  perfectly  comfortable  and  happy. 

Perker  said  nothing  at  all  until  he  had  emptied  his  anaff-boi 
and  sent  Lowten  out  to  M  it,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
laughing,  which  lasted  for  five  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  said  that  he  supposed  he  ought  to  be  veiy  angry,  but  he 
couldn't  think  of  the  husiness  seriously  yet — ^when  he  orald,  iu 
would  he. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "let  me  have  a  eettlement 
with  you," 

"  Of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  I"  enquired  Perker,  with  another 
laugh. 

*'  Not  exactly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  drawing  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  shaking  the  Uttle  man  heartily  by  the  hand,  '*  1  oolj 
mean  a  pecuniary  settlement.  You  have  done  me  many  acts  of 
kindiiess  that  I  can  never  repay,  and  have  no  wish  to,  for  I  prefer 
continuing  the  obligation." 

With  this  preface  the  two  friends  dived  into  some  veiy  cob- 
pUeated  accounts  and  vouchers,  which  having  been  duly  displayed 
and  gone  through  by  Perker,  were  at  once  discharged  by  Mr. 
Pickwickj  with  many  professions  of  esteem  and  friendship. 

They  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  point,  than  a  most  violent 
and  startling  knocking  waa  heard  at  the  door ;  it  was  not  an 
ordinary  double  knock,  but  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  suocession 
of  the  loudest  single  raps,  as  if  the  knocker  were  endowed  with 
the  perpetual  motion,  or  the  person  outside  had  forgotten  to 
leave  off 

"Dear  me,  what's  thatT'  exclaimed  Perker,  starting. 

"I  think  it  is  a  knock  at  the  door,"  sidd  Mr.  Pickwick,  a* if 
there  could  be  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  fact  t 

The  knocker  made  a  more  energetic  reply  than  words  could 
have  yielded,  for  it  continued  to  hammer  with  Burpriaing  force  and 
noise^  without  a  moment's  cessation. 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Perker,  rin^g  hin  heU,  *' we  shall  alann  tht 
Inn. — Mr.  Lowten,  don't  you  hear  a  knock  1" 

"  I'll  answer  the  door  in  one  moment.  Sir,"  replied  the  clerk 

The  knocker  appeared  to  hear  the  response,  and  to  assert  tint 
it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  wait  so  long.  It  made  • 
stupendous  uproar. 

"  It*«  quite  dieadM,"  «iid  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopping  his  «An. 
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"  Make  haste,  Mr.  Lowten/'  Perker  called  out,  "  we  shall  have 
the  pannelH  beaten  in." 

Mr.  Lowten,  who  was  washing  his  hands  in  a  dark  closet, 
hurried  to  the  door,  and  turning  the  handle,  beheld  the  appearance 
which  is  descrihed  in  the  next  chapter. 


OHAPTER   Lin, 

OOKTAIMTWa  BOMK  PABTlCJULAfia  KELATrVB  TO  THE  DOtTBUK 
KNOOK,  AlfD  OTHER  MATTSEB,  AMONG  WHICH  GKKTAHf  IM- 
TERE8TmO  DIBOLOeUBES  RELATIVE  TO  MB.  gNOPORASS  AND  A 
TOUNO  LABY  ARE  BY  NO  MSANB  EBJIELEVANT  TO  THIS 
mSTOBY. 

The  object  that  preeented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
clerk  waa  a  boy— ^  wonderfully  fat  boy— habited  as  a  aerving  lad, 
Btanding  upright  on  the  mat,  with  hie  eyes  cloeed  as  if  in  sleep. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  fat  boy  in  or  out  of  a  travelling  caravan ; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  utter  cahnneaa  and  repose  of  his 
appearance,  so  very  diiferent  from  what  waa  reaaonably  to  have 
been  expected  of  the  inflicter  of  such  knocks,  smote  him  with 
wonder. 

"What'a  the  matter!"  enquired  the  clerk 

The  extraordinary  boy  replied  not  a  word,  but  he  nodded  once, 
and  seeraed,  to  the  clerk's  imagination,  to  snore  feebly. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  V*  enquired  tho  clerk. 

The  b*>y  made  no  sign.  He  breathed  heavily,  but  in  all  other 
respects  waa  motionless. 

The  clerk  repeated  the  question  thrice,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
prepared  to  shut  the  door^  when  the  boy  suddenly  opened  his  eyes, 
winked  several  times,  sneezed  once,  and  raised  his  hand  as  if  to 
repeat  the  knocking.  Finding  the  door  open  he  stared  about  him 
with  great  astonishment^  and  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mr. 
Lowtcn'e  face. 

"What  the  devil  do  yon  knock  in  that  way  for!"  enquired 
the  clerk^  angrily. 

**  What  way  f "  said  the  boy  in  a  slow,  sleepy  voice. 

**  Why,  like  forty  hackney  coachmen,"  replied  the  clerk, 

"  Because  master  said  I  wasn't  to  leave  off  knocking  till  they 
opened  the  door,  for  fear  I  should  go  to  sleep,"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,^  eaid  the  clerkj  *' what  message  have  you  brought  t" 

**  He's  down  ataira,"  rejoined  the  boy. 
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"Who?" 

"  Master,     He  wanta  to  know  whether  you're  at  home." 

Mr,  Lowten  bethought  biinaelf  at  thia  junctwre  of  looking  out 
of  the  window.  Seeing  an  open  carriage  with  a  hearty  old  geiilJe- 
xnaD  in  it,  looking  up  very  anjdotiEsIy,  he  Tentiired  to  beckon  him, 
on  which  the  old  gentleman  jumped  out  directly. 

"  That^s  your  master  in  the  carriage,  I  finppose  t"  said  Ix)wteiL 

The  boy  nodded. 

AH  further  enquiries  were  superseded  by  the  appearance  of  old 
Wardle,  who,  running^  up  stairfl  and  just  recognising  Lowten,  passed 
at  once  into  Mr.  Porker's  room, 

"Pickwick!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "your  hand,  my  bojj 
why  have  I  never  heard  till  the  day  before  yesterday  of  your 
suflferiog  yourself  to  be  cooped  up  in  jail  1  And  why  did  you  let 
him  do  it,  Perkert" 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker,  with  a  smile 
and  a  pinch  of  sniafii  **yon  know  how  obstinate  he  is." 

"  Of  course  I  do,  of  course  I  do,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
j  "  I  am  heartOy  glad  to  see  Mm,  notwithstanding.  I  will  not  Lost 
I  iight  of  Mm  again  in  a  hurry." 

With  these  words,  Wardle  shook  Mr.  Pickwict's  hand  ooce 
more,  and,  having  done  the  same  to  Perker,  threw  himself  into  a 
arm-chair,  his  jolly  red  face  shining  again  with  smiles  and  health. 

"Well,"  said  Wardle^  "here  are  pretty  goings  on — ^a  pinch  of 
your  snuflFj  Perker,  my  boy — ^never  were  atich  times,  eh  f " 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mean  I "  replied  Wardle,  "  why,  I  think  the  girls  are  all 
running  mad ;  that's  no  news,  you'll  say  T  Perhape  it's  not,  hot 
it's  true  for  all  that" 

**  You  have  not  come  up  to  London,  of  all  places  in  the  worid, 
to  tell  us  that,  my  dear  Sir,  have  you  V  enquired  Perker. 

"  No,  not  altogether,"  replied  Wardle ;  "  though  it  wis  the 
main  cause  of  my  coming.     How*s  Arabella  V 

**  Very  well,"  rephed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  and  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  Black-eyed  little  jilt  I"  replied  Wardle.  "  t  had  a  great  kks 
of  marrying  her  myself,  one  of  these  odd  days.  But  I  am  glad  o( 
it  too,  rery  glad." 

"  How  did  the  intelligence  reach  youV^  asked  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  Oh,   it    came    to    my    girls,    of   course,"    replied    Wardk 

"Arabella  wrote  the  day  before  yesterday  to  say  &he  had  mide 

a  etoJen  match  witlaout  W  \i\i&^5wad'%  (ith^r's  consent,  and  so  yon 

had  gone  down  to  get  \t  w\iew  Vv\ft  -wfeavft.^  \\.  «si\\i5sai\.  ^^tss^^*.  Om 

match,  and  all  th«  reat  of  \t.    \  xXiwx^'^  "vx  «.  N«n  ^.*A.  ^a»N* 
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■ay  iomething  Berious  to  my  girls,  ao  I  said  what  a  dreadful  thing 
it  wafl  thai  children  should  marry  without  their  parents'  cooBent, 
aad  80  forth ;  but,  bless  your  hearts,  I  couldn't  make  the  least 
Lmpresaioa  upon  them.  They  thought  it  such  a  much  more 
dreadful  thing  that  there  should  have  been  a  wedding  without 
bridearaaidB,  that  I  might  aa  well  have  preached  to  Joe  himself." 

Here  the  old  gentlenmn  stopped  to  laugh  ;  and  haviiig  done  bo, 
to  his  heart's  content,  presently  resumed. 

"But  this  is  not  the  best  of  it,  it  seems.  This  is  only  half  the 
love-making  and  plotting  that  have  been  going  forward.  We  have 
been  walking  on  mines  for  the  last  six  months,  and  they're  sprung 
at  lasL'' 

"What  do  you  mean  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taming  pale; 
"  no  other  secret  marriage,  I  hope  1 " 

"No,  no,"  replied  old  Wardle  ;  *'not  so  bad  as  that — no." 

*' What  then!"  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick;  "am  I  interested 
initl" 

"Shall  I  answer  that  queation,  Perker?"  said  Wardle. 

"  If  you  don't  commit  yourself  by  doing  so,  my  dear  Sir." 

"Well  then,  you  are,"  said  Wardic. 

"How?"  asked  Mr.  Pickwick  anxiously.     "In  what  way?" 

"Resiily,"  replied  Wardle,  "you're  such  a  fiery  sort  of  young 
fellow  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  ;  but,  however,  if  Perker 
will  sit  between  us  to  prevent  mischief,  Pll  venture/* 

Having  closed  the  room-door,  and  fortified  himself  with  another 
application  to  Perker'a  siinJf-boK,  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  with 
hifi  great  disclostire  in  these  words. 

"The  fact  is,  tbat  my  daughter  Bella^ — Bella,  that  married 
young  TnmtUe,  you  know." 

"  Yea,  yes,  we  know,"  said  Mv.  Pickwick  impatiently. 

"  Don't  alarm  me  at  the  very  beginning.  My  daughter  Bella, 
Emily  having  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache  after  she  had  read 
Arabella'a  letter  to  rue,  set  herself  down  by  my  aide  the  other 
evening,  and  began  to  talk  over  this  marriage  afTair.  *  Well  pa,' 
■be  says,  *what  do  you  think  of  itT  'Why,  my  dear,'  I  sdd,  'I 
suppose  it's  all  very  well ;  1  hope  it's  for  the  best'  I  answered 
in  this  way  because  I  was  sittiog  before  the  fire  at  the  time, 
drinking  my  grog  rather  thoughtfully,  and  I  knew  my  throwing  in 
ajx  undecided  word  now  and  then,  would  induce  her  to  continue 
talking.  Both  my  girls  are  pictures  of  their  dear  mother,  and  as 
I  grow  old  1  like  to  sit  with  only  them  by  me  j  for  their  voicea 
and  looks  carry  me  back  to  the  happiest  period  of  my  lifei,  -ixA 
make  me  for  the  moment  as  young  aa  I  Msed  W  \ifc  ^^ctx.,  'Ot\<^>vs!^ 
aot  quite  bo  Jigbt-hearted.      •  It's  quite  a  inaxtiagB  ol  ^-wsNhaw,  \*ii 
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Baid  BeUa,  after  a  abort  sUeiice.     '  Yes,  my  dear,'  said  I,  'but  Bodi 
marnages  do  not  always  turn  out  the  happiest.' " 

"  I  question  that,  mind,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick  warmly. 

"  Very  good,"  reapwnded  Wardle,  "  question  anything  you  like 
when  if  8  your  turn  to  apeak,  but  don't  interrupt  me/* 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Granted,"  replied  Wardle.  "  *  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  erprcaa 
your  opinion  against  marriages  of  afifeetion^  pa,'  aaid  Bella,  colour- 
ing a  little.  '  I  waa  wrong ;  I  ought  not  to  have  said  so,  my  dear, 
either/  said  I,  patting  her  cheek  aa  kindly  as  a  rough  old  fellow 
like  me  could  pat  it,  *  for  your  mother's  was  one,  and  so  waa  youTR.' 
*It'B  not  that  I  meant,  pa,'  said  Bella.  'The  fact  is,  pa,  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  about  Emily.' " 

Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

"  What* a  the  matter  now  I "  inquired  Wardle,  stopping  in  his 
narrative. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.     **  Pray  go  on." 

"I  never  csould  spin  out  a  story,"  said  Wardle  abruptly.  "It 
tnuflt  come  out  eooner  or  Later,  and  it'll  save  us  ail  a  great  deal  of 
time  if  it  comes  at  once.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  then, 
that  Bella  at  last  mustered  up  courage  to  tell  ma  that  Emily  was 
very  unhappy  j  that  she  and  your  young  friend  Snodgraas  had 
been  in  constant  correspondence  and  communication  ever  since  last 
Christnias ;  that  ahe  had  very  dutifully  made  up  her  mind  to  run 
away  with  him,  in  laudable  imitation  of  her  old  friend  and  school- 
fellow;  but  that  having  Bome  compunctions  of  coascience  on  the 
subject,  inasmuch  as  I  had  always  been  rather  kindly  disposed  to 
both  of  them,  they  had  thought  it  better  in  the  first  instance  to 
pay  me  the  compliment  of  asking  whether  I  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  their  being  married  in  the  usual  matter-of-fact  manner. 
There  now,  Mr.  Pickwick,  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  reduce 
your  eyes  to  their  usual  aiae  again^  and  to  let  me  hear  what  yoo 
think  we  ought  to  do,  I  shall  feel  rather  obliged  to  you." 

The  testy  manner  in  which  the  hearty  old  gentleman  uttered 
this  last  sentence  waa  not  wholly  unwarranted  j  for  Air.  Pickwick's 
face  had  settled  down  into  an  expression  of  blank  amazement  and 
perplexity  quite  curious  to  behold. 

"Snodgraaa!— aioce  last  Christmaa!"  were  the  first  brokca 
words  that  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  confounded  gentleman. 

"  Since  last  ChristrnflB,"  replied  WardJe ;  "  that's  plain  enougij^ 
and  very  bad  spectacles  we  must  have  worn,  not  to  have  discovered 
it  before." 

'*!  don't  undeTstand  \V  fc«i^  ^t.  ^^g«v3>^  T\mv\TOCo>Tvv, "  ^ 
really  cannot  imdeifttaiid  i\." 
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'It's  easy  enough  to  underataitd,"  replied  the  choleric  old 
"gentleman,  "  If  you  had  been  a  younger  man,  yoa  would  have 
been  in  the  secret  long  ago ;  and  liesidee,"  added  Wardle  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  **  the  truth  is,  that,  knowing  nothing  of  this 
matter,  I  have  rather  presaed  Emily  for  four  or  five  month  a  past 
to  receive  favourably  (if  she  could ;  I  would  never  attempt  to  force 
a  girl'a  inclinations)  the  addreeaes  of  a  young  gentleman  down  in 
our  neighbourhood.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  girl-like,  to  enhance 
her  own  valme  and  increaae  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Bnodgraas,  she  haa 
represented  this  matter  in  very  glowing  coIouth,  and  that  they  have 
both  arrived  at  the  concluaion  that  they  are  a  terribly  persecuted 
pair  of  unfortunates,  and  have  no  resource  but  cUti destine  matri- 
mony or  charcoal     Now  the  qneation  i8>  what's  to  be  donel" 

"  What  have  t/ou  done  T "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"II" 

"  I  mean  what  did  you  do  when  yowr  married  daughter  told 
you  this  i  " 

"  Oh,  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  of  course,"  rgoined  Wardle. 

"  Just  BO,"  interposed  Perker,  who  had  accompanied  this  dialogue 
with  snndry  twitchinga  of  his  watch-chain,  vindictive  rubbings  of 
his  noBe,  and  other  symptoms  of  impatience.  '*  That's  very  natural  j 
but  how  1  *' 

"I  went  into  a  great  passion  smd  frightened  my  mother  into  a 
fit,"  said  Wardle, 

"  That  was  judicious "  remarked  Perker;  "and  what  else,  my 
dear  Sir  r' 

"  I  fretted  and  famed  aU  next  day,  and  raised  a  great  disturb- 
ance," rejoined  the  old  gentleman.  "At  last  I  got  tired  of  render- 
ing myself  unpleasant  and  making  everybody  miserable  ;  bo  I  hired 
a  carriage  at  Muggleton,  and,  putting  my  own  horses  in  it,  came 
up  to  town,  under  pretence  of  bringing  Emily  to  see  Arabella," 

'*  Mlbs  Wardle  is  with  you,  then  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 

'*  To  be  sure  she  ia,"  replied  Wardle.  "  She  is  at  Osborne's 
hotel  in  the  Adelphi  at  this  moment,  unless  yo^ir  enterprising  friend 
has  ran  away  with  her  since  I  came  out  this  morning." 

*'  You  are  reconciled,  then  ? "  said  Perker. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Wardle  ;  "  she  has  been  crying 
and  moping  ever  since,  except  last  night,  between  tea  and  supper, 
when  she  made  a  great  parade  of  writing  a  letter,  that  I  pretended 
to  take  no  notice  of," 

"  You  want  my  advice  in  this  matter,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Perker, 
looking   frum   the   musing   face   of  filr.    Pickwick  to  the  eager 
coujiteDUDce  of  WardJe,  and  taking  several  conawM^ivvft  -^WisSsvw^  ^ 
bis  favourite  atimuluit. 
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"  I  suppose  80,"  Baid  Wardle,  looking  at  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Certainly,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"Well  then,"  said  Perker,  rising  and  pushing  his  chair  bac^ 
"  my  advice  is,  that  you  both  walk  away  together^  or  ride  ainiy, 
or  get  away  by  some  meaaa  or  other,  for  I'm  tired  of  you,  and  just 
talk  this  matter  over  between  you.  If  you  have  not  settled  it  by 
the  next  tinae  I  see  you,  FU  tell  you  what  to  do." 

''  This  ie  satisfactory,"  said  WardlOf  hardly  knowing  whether  to 
smile  or  be  offended. 

"  Pooh,  poohj  my  dear  Sir^"  returned  Perker,  **  I  know  you  both 
a  great  deal  better  than  yoa  know  youraelves.  You  hare  settled 
it  already,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.*' 

Thus  expressing  himself,  the  little  gentleman  poked  his  iDiiff- 
box,  first  into  the  cheat  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Into  the  wsust- 
coat  of  Mr.  Wardle,  upon  which  they  all  three  laughed,  but 
especiaOy  the  two  last-nanied  gentlemen,  who  at  once  shook  ha&di 
again,  without  any  obyions  or  particTilar  reason. 

"You  dine  with  me  to-day,"  said  Wardle  to  Perker,  as  he 
showed  them  out. 

"Can't  promise,  my  dear  Sir,  can't  promise,"  replied  Perker, 
"  111  look  in,  in  the  evening,  at  all  events." 

"  I  shall  exppct  you  at  five,"  said  Wardle  "  Now,  Joe  ; "  ami 
Joe  having  been  at  length  awakened,  the  two  friends  departed  b 
Mr.  Wardle's  carriage,  which  in  common  humanity  had  a  dickey 
behind  for  the  fat  boy,  who,  if  there  had  been  a  foot-board  instead, 
would  have  rolled  off  and  killed  himself  in  Ms  very  first  nap. 

Driving  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  they  found  that  Arabell* 
and  her  maid  had  sent  for  a  hackney-coach  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  a  short  note  from  EmUy  announcing  her  arrival  in  t<iwii, 
and  hud  proceeded  straight  to  the  Adelphi,  As  Wardle  had  buai- 
neas  to  transact  in  the  city,  they  sent  the  carriage  and  the  fat  boy 
to  his  hotel,  with  the  infonnation  that  he  and  Mr,  Pickwick  wouW 
return  together  to  dinner  at  five  o'clock. 

Charged  with  this  message,  the  fat  boy  returned,  slumbering  ai 
peaceably  in  hia  dickey  over  the  atones  as  if  it  had  been  a  dowti 
bed  on  watch-springs.  By  some  extraordinary  miracle  he  awoke 
of  his  own  accord,  when  the  coach  stopped,  and  giving  himself  a 
good  shake  to  stir  up  his  faculties,  went  up  stairs  to  execute  hii 
eommisaion. 

Now,  whether  the  shake  had  jumbled  the  fat  boy's  facultiei 
together  instead  of  arranging  them  in  proper  order,  or  had  rcnisd 
fluch  a  quantity  of  ue^  ulftaSi  mtkvu  hka  as  to  render  him  obliviooi 
of  ordinary  forma  and  cftiemom^,  «t  k,^\xvia  S&  -aWs  i^cmS55«l\W. 
proved  1M8uccesat^^  in  ptftVBiiX;vviTi\M^^^J^^«^^'s^««^-^  ^ 
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the  stairs,  it  is  an  undoubted  fietct  that  he  walked  into  the  sitting 
room  without  previously  knocking  at  the  door,  and  so  beheld  a 
gentleman  with  his  arm  clasping  his  young  mistress's  waist,  sitting 
very  lovingly  by  her  side  on  a  sofa,  while  Arabella  and  her  pretty 
handmaid  feigned  to  be  absorbed  in  looking  out  of  a  window  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  At  sight  of  which  phenomenon,  the  fat 
boy  uttered  an  inteijection,  the  ladies  a  scream,  and  the  gentleman 
an  oath,  almost  simultaneously. 

"  Wretched  creature,  what  do  you  want  here  t "  said  the  gentle- 
man, who  it  is  needless  to  say  was  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

To  this  the  fat  boy,  considerably  terrified,  briefly  responded, 
"Missis." 

"What  do  you  want  me  fori"  enquired  Emily,  turning  her 
head  aside,  "  you  stupid  creature." 

"Master  and  Mr.  Pickwick  is  a  going  to  dine  here  at  five," 
replied  the  £At  boy. 

"Leave  the  room,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  glaring  upon  the 
bewildered  youth. 

"No,  no,  no,"  added  Emily  hastily.  "Bella,  dear,  advise 
me." 

Upon  this,  Emily  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Arabella  and  Mary, 
crowded  into  a  comer  and  conversed  earnestly  in  whispers  for  some 
minutes,  during  which  the  fat  boy  dozed. 

"Joe,"  said  Arabella,  at  length,  looking  round  with  a  most 
bewitching  smile,  "how  do  you  do,  Joe?" 

"  Joe,"  said  Emily,  "  you're  a  very  good  boy ;  I  won't  forget 
you,  Joe." 

"  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  advancing  to  the  astonished  youth, 
and  seizing  his  hand,  "I  didn't  know  you  before.  There's  five 
shillings  for  you,  Joe." 

"  I'll  owe  you  five,  Joe,"  said  Arabella,  "  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  you  know,"  and  another  most  captivating  smile  was  bestowed 
upon  the  corpulent  intruder. 

The  fat  boy's  perception  being  slow,  he  looked  rather  puzzled  at 
first  to  account  for  this  sudden  prepossession  in  his  favour,  and 
stared  about  him  in  a  very  alarming  manner.  At  length  his  broad 
face  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a  grin  of  proportionately  broad 
dimensions,  and  then  thrusting  half  a  crown  into  each  of  his 
pockets,  and  a  hand  and  wrist  after  it,  he  burst  into  a  horse  laugh : 
being  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  existence. 

"  He  understands  us,  I  see,"  said  Arabella. 

"  He  had  better  have  something  to  eat  immediately,"  remarked 
Emily. 

The  fat  boy  almost  iaoghed  again  when  \ie\iQax^  >*t^  «vv:^«»*Cv2in. 
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tf ary,  after  a  little  more  whispering,  tripped  forth  firom  the  group, 
md  said, — 

"I  am  going  to  dine  with  you  to4ay,  Sir,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  This  way,"  said  the  fat  boy,  eagerly.  "  There  is  such  a  joUy 
neat  pie." 

With  these  words  the  fat  boy  led  the  way  down  stairs,  his 
pretty  companion  captivating  all  the  waiters  and  angering  all  the 
chambermaids  as  she  followed  him  to  the  eating  room. 

There  was  the  meat  pie  of  which  the  youth  had  spoken  so  feel- 
iigly :  and  there  were,  moreover,  a  steak  and  a  dish  of  potatoes, 
md  a  pot  of  porter. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  the  £Ett  boy.  "  Oh,  my  eye,  how  prime  1  I 
un  90  hungry." 

Having  apostrophized  his  eye  in  a  species  of  rapture  five  or  six 
imes,  the  youth  took  the  head  of  the  little  table,  and  Mary  set 
lerself  at  tiie  bottom. 

« "Will  you  have  some  of  this  \ "  said  the  fet  boy,  plunging  into 
;he  pie  up  to  the  very  ferules  of  the  knife  and  fork. 

"A  little,  if  you  please,"  replied  Mary. 

The  &t  boy  assisted  Mary  to  a  little,  and  himself  to  a  great 
leal,  and  was  just  going  to  begin  eating  when  he  suddenly  laid 
lown  his  knife  and  fork,  leant  forward  in  his  chair,  and  letting  his 
lands,  with  the  knife  and  fork  in  them,  fedl  on  his  knees,  said, 
rory  slowly, 

"  I  say,  how  nice  you  do  look ! " 

This  was  said  in  an  admiring  manner,  and  was,  so  far,  gratify- 
ing ;  but  still  there  was  enough  of  the  cannibal  in  the  young  gentle- 
man's eyes  to  render  the  compliment  a  doubtfid  one. 

"Dew  me,  Joseph,"  said  Mary,  affecting  to  blush,  "what  do 
you  meant" 

The  fat  boy,  gradually  recovering  his  former  position,  replied 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  remaining  thoughtfid  for  a  few  moments, 
drank  a  long  draught  of  the  porter.  Having  achieved  this  feat 
he  sighed  again,  and  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  pie. 

"  What  a  nice  young  lady  Miss  Emily  is  I  *  said  Mary,  after  a 
long  silence. 

The  fat  boy  had  by  this  time  finished  the  pie.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Mary,  and  replied — 

"  I  knows  a  nicerer." 

"Indeed!"  said  Maiy. 

"  Yes,  indeed ! "  replied  the  fet  boy,  with  unwonted  vivacity. 

"What's  her  namet"  enquired  Mary. 

"  What's  joum?" 
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"Bo'a  her's,"  said  tlie  fat  boy.  "You're  her."  The  boj 
giiniied  to  add  point  to  tlie  compliment,  and  put  his  ejea  into 
something  between  a  sciulnt  and  a  cast,  which  there  ia  reasoD  to 
behevQ  he  intended  for  aa  ogle. 

"You  muan't  talk  to  me  in  that  way,"  said  Mary;  '*yoQ 
don't  mean  it." 

**  Don't  I  though  r'  replied  the  &t  boy ;  "  I  eay— " 

"Well" 

"  Are  you  going  to  com©  here  regular  1 " 

**No/'  rejoined  Mary,  shaking  her  head,  "Fm  going  awaj 
again  to-night.     Whyl" 

"  Oh  1 "  said  the  fat  boy,  in  a  tone  of  strong  feeling  j  "how  wr 
should  have  enjoyed  ourselvea  at  meals,  if  you  had  been  1 " 

"I  might  come  here  Bometimea  perhaps,  to  see  you,"  said  Mary, 
plaiting  the  table  cloth  in  aasmued  coyness,  "  if  you  would  do  me 
a  favour." 

The  fat  boy  look^  from  the  pie  dish  to  the  stesck,  as  if  be 
thought  a  favour  must  be  in  a  manner  connected  with  sometbiog 
to  eat ;  and  then  took  out  one  of  the  half-crowns  and  glanced  at 
it  nervously. 

"  Don't  yon  understand  me  }  '^  said  Mary,  looking  slyly  ia  bii 
fat  face. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  half-crown,  and  said  faintly,  "No." 

"  The  ladies  want  you  not  to  say  anything  to  the  old  gentleman 
about  the  young  gentleman  having  been  up  stairs  ;  and  I  want 
you  too." 

"  1b  that  all  H "  said  the  fat  boy,  evideotly  very  much  relievwi 
aa  he  pocketed  the  half-crown  again.     "  Of  course  I  ain't  a  going  ta" 

"  You  see,"  said  Mary,  "  Mr.  Snodgraaa  is  very  fond  of  Mia 
EmUy,  and  Miss  Emily's  very  fond  of  him,  and  if  you  were  to 
tell  about  it,  the  old  gentleman  would  carry  you  all  away  mila 
into  the  country,  where  you'd  see  nobody." 

"IlHo,  no,  I  won^t  tell,"  said  the  fat  boy,  stoutly. 

"  Thafs  a  dear,''  said  Mary.  "  Now  it's  time  I  went  ap  Btaizs^ 
and  got  my  lady  ready  for  dinner." 

"Don't  go  yet,"  urged  the  fat  hoy. 

'•  I  must,"  replied  Mary.     '*  Good  bye,  for  the  present." 

The  fat  boy,  with  elephantine  playfiduess,  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  ravish  a  kiss ;  but  as  it  required  no  great  agility  to  dude 
him,  his  fair  enslaver  had  vanished  before  he  closed  them  agiin ; 
upon  which  the  apathetic  youth  ate  a  pound  or  bo  of  steak  with 
A  aenfcimentaV  coimteiawvcft,  vsA  fell  iaat  asleep. 

There  was  60  mndi  to  au-j  uv  ^'^'o^'^  ««A  "OciKK.  -«vsw.  x&  miaj 
plans  to  concert  f ot  eVo^men^*  wiCl  ^a».\T\vstfnvi  \sv  ^ua  «^«bs.  A  ^ 
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Wardle  continuing  to  be  cruel,  that  it  wanted  only  half  an  honi 
bo  dinner  when  Mr.  Snodgrass  took  his  final  adieu.  The  ladies 
ran  to  Emily's  bedroom  to  dress,  and  the  lover,  taking  up  his  hat, 
walked  out  of  the  room.  He  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  door, 
when  he  heard  Wardle's  voice  talking  loudly ;  and  looking  over 
the  bannisters,  beheld  him,  followed  by  some  other  gentlemen, 
coming  straight  up  stairs.  Ejiowing  nothing  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Snodgrass  in  his  confusion  stepped  hastily  back  into  the  room  he 
had  just  quitted,  and  passing  from  thence  into  an  inner  apartment 
(Mr.  WanJle's  bedchamber),  closed  the  door  softly,  just  as  the 
persons  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  o^  entered  the  sitting  room. 
These  were  Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Pickwick ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle 
and  Mr.  Beigamin  Allen,  whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
by  their  voices. 

**yery  lucky  I  had  the  presenoe  of  mind  to  avoid  them," 
bhought  Mr.  Snodgrass  with  a  smile,  and  walking  on  tiptoe  to 
mother  door  near  the  bedside,  "  this  opens  into  the  same  passage, 
md  I  can  walk  quietly  and  comfortably  away." 

There  was  only  one  obstacle  to  his  walking  quietly  and  comfort- 
ably away,  which  was,  that  the  door  was  locked  and  the  key  gone. 

"Let  us  have  some  of  your  best  wine  to-day,  waiter,"  said 
>ld  Wardle,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"You  shall  have  some  of  the  very  best.  Sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"  Let  the  ladies  know  we  have  come  in." 

"Yes,  Sir." 

Devoutly  and  ardently  did  Mr.  Snodgrass  wish  that  the  ladies 
xmld  know  he  had  come  in.  He  ventured  once  to  whisper 
'*  Waiter ! "  through  the  keyhole,  but  the  probability  of  the  wrong 
waiter  conung  to  his  relief  flashing  upon  his  mind,  together  with 
91  sense  of  the  strong  resemblance  between  his  own  situation  and 
bhat  in  which  another  gentleman  had  been  recently  found  in  a 
aeighbouring  hotel  (an  account  of  whose  misfortunes  had  appeared 
under  the  head  of  "Police"  in  that  morning's  paper),  he  set 
himself  down  upon  a  portmanteau,  and  trembled  violently. 

"  We  won't  wait  a  minute  for  Perker,"  said  Wardle,  looking 
%t  his  watch ;  "  he  is  always  exact.  He  will  be  here  in  time  if 
lie  means  to  come ;  and  if  he  does  not,  if  s  of  no  use  waiting. 
Ha!     Arabella." 

"My  sister!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Beigamin  Allen,  folding  her 
in  a  most  romantic  embrace. 

"  Oh,  Ben,  dear,  how  you  do  smell  of  tobacco,"  said  Arabella, 
eather  overcome  by  this  mark  of  affection. 

"Do  11"  said  Mr.   Benjamin  AUen,  "Do  1,  'B«i\Sa.^    ^^ 
lerbapB  I  4q," 
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Perhaps  he  did,  having  juet  left  a  pleaaant  little  smoking  partj 
of  twelve  medical  students  in  a  small  back  parlour  with  a  Urge  fire. 

"But  I  am  delighted  to  see  jaa,'*  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  "Blen 
you,  Bella." 

"  There,"  aaid  Arabella,  bending  forward  to  kisa  her  brother , 
"  don't  take  hold  of  me  again,  Ben  dear,  because  you  tumble  me  90.' 

At  this  point  of  the  reconciliation,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  allowed  hia 
feelings  and  the  cigars  and  porter  to  overcome  him ;  and  looked 
round  upon  the  beholders  with  damp  Bpectaclea. 

*'  Ib  nothing  to  be  aaid  to  me  1 "  cried  Wardle,  with  open  arms. 

"A  great  deal,"  whispered  Arabellaj  aa  she  received  the  old 
gentleman's  hearty  caress  and  congratulation.  **  You  are  a  hard- 
hearted, unfeeling,  cruel,  monster  !  '* 

"You  are  a  Kttle  rebel,"  replied  Wardle,  in  the  same  tone; 
"and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obEged  to  forbid  you  the  house. 
People  like  you,  who  get  married  io  spite  of  everybody,  ought  uot 
to  be  let  loose  on  society.  But  come,"  added  the  old  gentiemao 
aloud,  "  Here's  the  dinner ;  you  shall  sit  by  me.  Joe ;  why, 
damn  the  boy,  he's  awake  J " 

To  the  grciit  distress  of  his  master,  the  fat  boy  was  indeed  10 
a  state  of  remarkable  vigUanoe,  his  eyes  being  wide  open,  and 
looking  as  if  they  intended  to  remain  ao.  There  was  an  alaaitj 
in  his  manner  too  which  was  equally  unaccountable ;  every  time 
his  eyes  met  those  of  Emily  or  Arabella,  be  imirked  and  grinned ; 
and  once  Wardle  could  have  sworn  he  saw  him  wink. 

This  alteration  in  the  fat  boy's  demeanour  originated  in  bli 
increased  sense  of  hia  own  importance,  and  the  dignity  he  acquired 
from  having  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  ladies ; 
and  the  amirka  and  grins,  and  winka,  were  so  many  condescending 
assurances  that  they  might  depend  upon  his  fidelity.  As  theae 
tokens  were  rather  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  than  allay  it, 
and  were  somewhat  embarrassing  besidea,  they  were  oocasioDally 
answered  by  a  frown  or  shake  of  the  head  from  ArabeUa,  which 
the  fat  boy  considering  as  hints  to  be  on  hia  guard,  exprefised  hii 
perfect  understanding  of,  by  smirking,  grinning,  and  winking,  with 
redoubled  asaiduity. 

"  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Wai'die  after  an  tmsuccessfnl  search  in  all  bii 
pockets,  "  is  my  BnufiF-box  on  the  sofa  1 " 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

"  Oh,  I  recollect ;  I  left  it  on  my  dressing  table  this  maning* 
said  Wardle.     "  Run  into  the  next  room  and  fetch  it" 

The  fat  boy  went  m\o  ^<b  'bkv\  tw^ts^  and  having  been  absent 
about  a  minute,  xettimeii  wvXJii  ^^t  «c«ffi.^»«.  ?>sA  ^^  ^^jSait^fatt 
that  ever  a  fat  Y»y  ^oxfc. 
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"  What'a  tbe  matter  with  the  boy  !  '*  exclaiiDed  Wardle. 

"Nothen'fl  the  matter  with  me,"  replied  Joe,  nervously. 

**  Have  you  been  seeing  any  Bpirits  1 "  enquired  tbe  old  gentleman. 

"  Or  taking  any  ?  "  adde<l  Ben  Allen. 

"I  think  you're  right,"  whispered  Wardle  across  the  table. 
••  He  is  intoxicated,  I'm  sure." 

Ben  Allen  replied  that  he  thought  he  was ;  and  as  that  gentle- 
man had  seen  a  vast  deal  of  the  disease  in  question,  Wardle  was 
confirmed  in  an  impression  which  had  been  hovering  about  his 
mind  for  half  an  hour,  and  at  once  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  fat  boy  was  very  drunk. 

"  JuLfit  keep  your  eye  upon  him  for  n  few  minutes,'*  murmured 
Wardle.     *'  We  ahaD  soon  find  out  whether  he  is  or  not." 

The  unfortunate  youth  had  only  interchaDged  a  dozen  words 
with  Mr.  Snodgrass,  that  gentleman  having  implored  him  to 
make  a  private  appeal  to  some  friend  to  release  him,  and  then 
pushed  him  out  with  the  snuff-box,  lest  hia  prolonged  absence 
should  lead  to  a  discovery.  He  ruminated  a  little  with  a  most 
diaturbed  expression  of  face,  and  left  the  room  in  search  of  Mary. 

But  Mary  had  gone  home  after  dreesing  her  miiBtreSB,  and  the 
fat  boy  came  back  again,  more  disturbed  than  before. 

Wardle  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  exchanged  glancea, 

"Joe."  said  Wardle. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Wka,i  did  you  go  away  for  1 " 

The  fat  boy  looked  hopelessly  in  the  JEace  of  everybody  at  table, 
and  stammered  out  that  he  didn't  know. 

**0h,"  said  Wardle,  "you  don't  know,  ehf  Take  this  cheese 
to  Mr.  Pickwick." 

Now,  Mr.  Pickwick  being  in  the  very  beat  health  and  spirits, 
had  been  making  himBelf  perfectly  delightful  all  dinner-time,  and 
was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  an  energetic  conversation  with 
Emily  and  Mr.  Winkle;  bowing  hia  head  courteously  in  the 
emphoeis  of  his  discourse,  gently  waving  hia  left  hand  to  lend  force 
to  his  observations,  and  all  glowing  with  placid  smiles.  He  took 
a  piece  of  cheese  from  the  plate,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  turn- 
ing round  to  renew  the  conversation,  when  the  fat  boy,  stooping 
BO  as  to  bring  hie  head  on  a  level  with  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  and  made  the  most 
horrible  and  hideoujs  face  that  was  ever  seen  out  of  a  pantomime. 

**  JDear  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting,  "  what  a  very — eh  1 " 
He  stopped,  for  the  fat  boy  had  drawn  himsell'  up^  and  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  fast  asleep. 

"  What's  tbe  matter  f "  enquired  Waid\ft. 
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"This  18  such  an  extremely  Buigalar  lad  of  yours,"  replied  Mt 
Pickwick,  lookiog  uneasily  at  the  boy.  "  It  seema  an  odd  thing 
to  B3Ljf  but,  upon  my  word,  I  am  airaid  that  at  times  he  is  a  httk 
deraoged." 

'*0h!  Mr.  Pickwick,  pray  don*t  aay  so,"  cried  Emily  sad 
Arabella,  both  at  once. 

"  I  am  not  certain,  of  course,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  amidst  pro- 
found silence,  and  looks  of  general  dismay ;  "  but  his  manner  to 
me  this  moment  was  really  very  alarming.  Oh  i "  ejaculated 
Mr,  Pickwiekj  suddenly  jumping  up  with  a  short  scream.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  ladies,  but  at  that  moment  he  ran  some  sharp 
instrument  into  my  leg.     Really  he  is  not  safe." 

"He's  dnmk,"  roared  old  Wardle,  passionately.  "Ring  ih* 
bell,  call  the  waiters  !  he's  drunk." 

"  I  ain^t,"  said  the  fat  boy,  faUing  on  his  knees  as  his  master 
seized  him  by  the  collar.     "  I  ain't  drunk." 

^*  Then  you're  mad — thafs  worse.  Call  the  waiters,**  said  the 
old  gentleman. 

"I  ain't  mad;  I'm  sensible,"  rejoined  the  fat  boy,  beginnioi 
to  cry. 

"Thcn^  what  the  deril  did  yoa  run  sharp  instruments  into 
Mr,  Pickwick's  legs  for  1 "  enquired  Wardle,  angrily. 

"He  wouldn't  look  at  me,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  wanted  to 
ipeak  to  him," 

"What  did  you  want  to  sayl"  asked  half  a  dozen  voioei 
at  once. 

The  fat  boy  gasped,  looked  at  the  bedroom  door,  gasped  again, 
and  wiped  two  tears  away  with  the  knuckle  of  each  of  his  fore- 
6ngera 

"  What  did  you  want  to  aay  1 "  demanded  Wardle,  shaking  him. 

**Stop,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick;  "allow  me.  What  did  yoii  wiab 
to  communicate  to  me,  my  poor  boy  ? " 

"  I  want  to  whisper  to  you,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

"You  want  to  bite  his  ear  off^  I  suppose,"  said  Wardle. 
\t**  Don't  come  near  him,  he^a  yicious ;  ring  the  beD,  and  let  him  be 
'  taken  down  stairs," 

Just  as  Mr,  Winkle  caught  the  bell- rope  in  his  hand,  it  wai 
arrested  by  a  general  expression  of  astonishment ;  the  captire 
lover,  his  face  burning  with  confusion,  suddenly  walked  in  firoo 
the  bedroom,  and  made  a  comprehensive  bow  to  the  company. 

"  Hallo ! "  cried  Wardle,  releasing  the  fat  bo/s  collar,  and 
staggering  back,  "What's  this  I" 

*M  have  been  concealed  in  the  next  room.  Sir,  nnoe  yos 
fetumed,"  eipMned  Mt.  Snodgraaa. 
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"Emfy,  my  pA,"  aid  Waidle.  leproMUiaUy,  '•I  denct  m»- 
nen  aad  deeeh ;  this  k  nnjiuidfiable  and  inddksfee  in  the  higlMBt 
degree.     I  don't  deaerre  diis.  at  your  hands  Emily;  indeed.* 

''Dear  papa^*  said  Emilj,  ''Aiabe3a  knows— ^frwrbody  hen 
knows;  Joe  knows — that  I  waa  do  pai^  to  this  ooaoeafaneiit. 
AngustoB,  for  HeaTca's  sake,  expltin  it.* 

Mr.  SaodgnuB,  who  had  onfy  waited  for  a  hearinj^  at  oiiee 
recoonted  how  he  had  been  plaeed  in  his  then  distreeBing  predica- 
ment; how  the  fear  of  giring  riae  to  domestic  diwynriops  had 
alone  prompted  him  to  avoid  Mr.  Wardk  on  hia  eatranoe ;  and 
how  he  merely  meant  to  depart  by  another  door,  boti  finding  it 
locked,  had  been  compelled  to  stay  against  his  win.  It  was  a 
painihl  sitoation  to  be  placed  in ;  bot  he  now  regretted  it  the  leas, 
Inammnfih  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportmiity  of  acknowledging 
before  their  mntoal  fiiends  that  he  loved  Mr.  Wardle's  danghter 
deeply  and  sineerely,  that  he  was  proud  to  avow  that  the  foeling 
was  matoal,  and  that  if  thousands  of  miles  were  placed  between 
them,  or  oceans  rolled  their  watera,  he  conld  never  for  an  instant 
forget  those  happy  days  ^en  first— ^  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Having  delivered  himself  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Snodgrass  bowed 
again,  looked  into  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  stepped  towards  the 
door. 

"Stop!*  shouted  Wardle.  "Why,  in  the  name  of  aU 
that's * 

**  Inflammable,*  mildly  soggested  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  thought 
something  worse  was  coming. 

"Well — thafs  inflammable,*  said  Wardle,  adopting  the  sub- 
stitute ;  "  couldn't  you  say  all  this  to  me  in  the  first  instance  t  * 

" Or  confide  in  me t"  added  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Dear,  dear,*  said  Arabella,  taking  up  the  defence,  "what  is 
the  use  of  asking  all  that  now,  especially  when  you  know  you  had 
set  your  covetous  old  heart  on  a  richer  son-in-law,  and  are  so  wild 
and  fierce  besides,  that  everybody  is  afiraid  of  you,  except  me. 
Shake  hands  with  him,  and  order  him  some  dinner,  for  goodness 
gracious  sake,  for  he  looks  half-starved ;  and  pray  have  your  wine 
up  at  once,  for  youll  not  be  tolerable  until  you  have  taken  two 
bottles  at  least* 

The  worthy  old  gentleman  pulled  Arabella's  ear,  kissed  her 
without  the  smallest  scruple,  kissed  his  daughter  also  with  great 
affection,  and  shook  Mr.  Snodgrass  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  She  is  right  upon  one  point  at  all  events,"  said  the  old  gentle 
man,  cheerfully.     "  Ring  for  the  wine." 

The  wine  came,  and  Perker  came  up  stairs  at  the  same  moment. 
Mr.  Snodgrass  had  dinner  at  a  aide  table,  and  when  he  had  diS' 
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patched  it  drew  his  chair  next  Emily ^  without  the  smalleat  oppcii 
tiao  on  the  old  gentleman's  part. 

The  evening  was  excelleatw  Little  Mr.  Perker  came  out  woo 
derfully^  told  varioua  comic  Btoriea,  and  sang  a  serioua  song,  which 
was  almost  as  funnj  aa  the  anecdotes.  Arabella  was  very  charm- 
ing, Mr.  Wardle  very  jovial,  Mr.  Pickwick  very  harmonioiis,  Mr. 
Ben  Allen  very  uproarious,  the  lovera  very  silent,  Mr.  Winkle  rerj 
talkative,  and  alJ  of  them  very  happy. 


OHAPTER  UV, 

MB.  BOLOHOir   PELL,  iLSSISTBD  BY  A  SELEOT  GOMHITTEX,  OF  OOACE- 
M£N,  AJLEASGE3  THE  AYPAISS  OF  THB  IIJ>BB  MB.   WELLEB 

**  Samtvel,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  accosting  his  son  on  the  morning 
after  the  funeral,  "  I've  found  it,  Sammy.     I  thought  it  vos  there." 

"Thought  wot  wo9  vereT'  enquired  Sam- 

"Your  mother-in-law'a  viU,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "la 
wirtue  o'  vieh,  them  arrangements  is  to  be  made  aa  I  told  you  oo 
last  night  respectin'  the  funs." 

"  Wot,  didn't  she  tell  you  vere  it  woel "  enquired  Sam. 

"  I?f ot  a  bit  on  it,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  Ve  voe  a 
ac^eatin'  our  little  dijfferencea,  and  I  vos  a  cheerin'  her  spirits  and 
bearin'  her  up,  ao  that  I  forgot  to  ask  anythin'  about  it  I  don't 
know  as  I  ahould  ha'  done  it  indeed,  if  I  had  remembered  it," 
added  Mr.  Weller,  "for  it's  a  rum  sort  o'  thing,  Sammy,  to  go* 
hankerio'  axter  anybody*a  property,  ven  you're  assistin'  'em  in  ill- 
neaa.  It^a  like  helping  an  outaide  passenger  up  ven  he's  been 
pitched  off  a  coach,  and  pufctin'  your  hand  in  his  pocket,  vile  you 
ask  him  vith  a  sigh  how  he  finds  hia-eelf,  Sammy." 

With  this  figurative  Uluatration  of  hia  meaning,  Mr.  Weller 
unclasped  hia  pocket-book,  and  drew  forth  a  dirty  sheet  of  lettef 
paper,  on  which  were  inscribed  varioua  characters  crowded  togetlw 
in  remarkable  confiiflion. 

"This  here  is  the  dockyment,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "I 
found  it  in  the  little  black  teapot  on  the  top  shelf  o'  the  bar  cloiet 
She  used  to  keep  bank  notes  there  'afore  she  vos  married,  Samird. 
I've  seen  her  take  the  lid  off  to  pay  a  bill,  many  and  many  a  una. 
Poor  creetur,  Bhe  might  ha'  hUed  all  the  teapots  in  the  house  rit^ 
vOIs,  and  not  kavt  \n,wju-«<nx\tTtf*AL  V«w5A  \ifc\VWr,,  for  she  toois 
weiy  little  ol  anytlMLQ!  m  t^^aX  ^%i  NaJu^i^'^^V^  wi.  -Cm.  -YiesM^-™- 
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nighta,  yen  they  just  laid  a  foundation  o*  tea  to  put  the  epirita 
ft-top  on." 

"  What  does  it  say  1 "  enquired  Sam. 

"Jist  vot  I  told  you,  my  boy,"  rejoined  his  parent.  "Two 
hundred  pounds  vurth  o'  reduced  counsels  to  my  son-in-law,  Samivel, 
and  aU  the  rest  o'  my  property  of  ev'ry  kind  and  description  votso- 
ever  to  my  husband,  Mr.  Tony  Yeller,  who  I  appint  as  my  sole 
eggzekiter." 

"That's  all,  isitl"  said  Sam. 

"  That's  all,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  And  I  s'pose  as  it's  all  right 
and  satisfactory  to  you  and  me,  as  is  the  only  parties  interested, 
▼e  may  as  veil  put  this  bit  o'  paper  into  the  fire." 

"Wot  are  you  a-doin'  on,  you  lunatic!"  said  Sam,  snatching 
the  paper  away,  as  his  parent,  in  all  innocence,  stirred  the  fire 
preparatory  to  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  "  You're  a  nice 
eggzekiter,  you  are." 

"  Vy  not  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Weller,  looking  sternly  round,  with 
the  poker  in  his  hand. 

"  Vy  not ! "  exclaimed  Sam, — "  'cos  it  must  be  proved,  and  pro- 
bated, and  sworn  to,  and  all  manner  o'  formalities." 

"You  don't  mean  that?"  said  Mr.  Weller,  laying  down  the 
poker. 

Sam  buttoned  the  will  carefully  in  a  side  pocket,  intimating 
by  a  look  meanwhile,  that  he  did  mean  it,  and  very  seriously  too. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  short 
meditation,  "this  is  a  case  for  that  'ere  confidential  pal  o'  the 
Chancellorship's.  Pell  must  look  into  this,  Sammy.  He's  the 
man  for  a  difficult  question  at  law.  Ve'U  have  this  here  brought 
afore  the  Solvent  court  directly,  Samivel." 

"  I  never  did  see  such  a  addle-headed  old  creetur ! "  exclaimed 
Sam,  irritably,  "Old  Baileys,  and  Solvent  Courts,  and  alleybis, 
and  ev'ry  species  o'  gammon  alvays  a-runnin'  through  his  brain. 
You'd  better  get  your  out  o'  door  clothes  on,  and  come  to  town 
about  this  bisness,  than  stand  a  preachin'  there  about  wot  you 
don't  understand  nothin'  of." 

"  Wery  good,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  I'm  quite  agree- 
able to  anythin'  as  vill  hexpedite  business,  Sammy.  But  mind  this 
here,  my  boy,  nobody  but  Pell — nobody  but  Pell  as  a  legal 
ad  wiser." 

"  I  don't  want  anybody  else,"  replied  Sam. — "  Now,  are  you 
a-comin'  ? " 

"  Vait  a  minit,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  who,  having  tied 
his  shawl  with  the  aid  of  a  small  glass  that  \i\m^  m  ^'6  nsysAq^  , 
was  BOW,  by  dint  of  the  most  wonderful  exerViioiiB^  ».X.T\v%j^£fl^  vo^ 
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hifl  upper  garments.  "  Vait  a  minit,  Sammy;  veu  yoa  grotril 
old  as  your  father,  you  von't  get  into  your  veskit  quite  aa  easy  la 
you  do  noWj  my  boy." 

"  If  I  couldn't  get  into  it  easier  than  that,  Pm  blessed  if  W 
vear  vim  at  all,"  rejoined  his  boo. 

"  You  think  BO  uow/'  aaid  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  gravity  of  age, 
"  but  you'll  find  that  aa  you  get  vider  you'll  get  viaer.  Vidth  «ui 
viedom^  Sammy,  alvaya  grows  together." 

As  Mr.  Weller  delivered  thia  infallible  maxim — -the  result  d 
many  yeara'  personal  experience  and  observation — ^he  contrived,  by 
a  dexterous  twist  of  his  body,  to  get  the  bottom  button  of  hia  cost 
to  perform  its  office.  Having  paused  a  few  seconds  to  recover  breath, 
he  brushed  hifl  hat  with  his  elbow,  and  declared  himself  ready. 

"  As  four  heads  is  better  than  two,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
aa  they  drove  along  the  London  road  in  the  chaise  cart,  "  and  u 
aU  this  here  property  is  a  wery  great  temptation  to  a  legal  genlm'n, 
veil  take  a  couple  o'  friends  o'  mine  vith  us,  afi  '11  be  weiy  aooa 
down  upon  him  if  he  cornea  anythin'  irreglar ;  two  o'  them  aa  «nw 
yoa  to  the  Fleet  that  day.  They're  the  wery  best  judges,"  added 
Mr.  Weller  in  a  half  whisper,  "  the  wery  beat  judgee  of  a  hoitc 
you  ever  know'd." 

"  And  of  a  lawyer  too  T'  enquired  Sam. 

"  The  man  ob  can  form  a  ackerate  judgment  of  a  animal,  can 
form  a  ackerate  judgment  of  anythin',"  repKed  his  father  •  so  dog- 
matically, that  Sam  did  not  attempt  to  controvert  the  positictu 

III  pursuance  of  this  notable  reaolution,  the  services  of  the 
mottled-factid  gentleman  and  of  two  other  very  fat  coachmra— 
selected  by  Mr.  Weller,  probably,  with  a  view  to  their  width  and 
consequent  wisdom — were  put  into  requisition  ;  and  this  aasuitanoe 
having  been  secured,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  public-hooae  in 
Portugal-street,  whence  a  messenger  was  diapatchci  to  the  IbboI- 
vent  Court  over  the  way,  requiring  Mr.  Solomon  Pell's  immediite 
attendance. 

The  messenger  fortunately  found  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  in  aoart« 
regaling  himself,  business  being  rather  slack,  with  a  cold  ooUatiaD 
of  an  Abemethy  biscuit  and  a  saveloy.  The  message  was  no 
sooner  whispered  in  his  ear  than  ha  thrust  them  in  his  pocket 
among  various  profe^sioual  documents,  and  hurried  over  the  wtj 
with  such  alacrity  that  he  reached  the  parlour  before  the  mmKngu 
had  even  emancipated  himself  from  the  court. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  touching  his  hat,  "  my  service  to 
you  alL  I  don't  say  it  to  flatter  you,  gentlemen,  but  there  are  oo« 
five  other  men  in  the  world  that  I'd  have  come  out  of  that  anH 
for,  to-diy," 


**  So  busy,  eh  V  6iud  Sam. 

*'  Biaay  1 "  replied  Pell ;  *'  Pm  oompletflly  eewn  np.  aa  my  friend 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  many  a  time  used  to  say  to  me,  gentlemen, 
when  he  came  out  from  hearing  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  very  BUBceptible  of  fatigue ;  he  used  to  feel 
those  appeala  uncommonly.  I  actuaUy  thought  more  than  once 
that  he'd  have  sunk  under  them,  I  did  indeed." 

Here  Mr.  Pell  ehook  his  head,  and  paused ;  upon  which  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  nudging  bifl  neighbour,  aa  begging  him  to  mark 
the  attorney's  high  connection h,  aaked  whether  the  duties  in  ques- 
tion produced  any  permanent  ill  effects  on  the  congtitution  of  hin 
noble  friend, 

*'  I  don't  think  he  ever  quite  recovered  them,"  replied  Pell ; 
"  in  fact  I'm  Bure  he  never  did.  *  Pell,*  he  used  to  say  to  me  many 
a  time,  '  how  the  blazes  you  can  stand  the  head-work  you  do,  ia  a 
mystery  to  me.'—*  Well,'  I  used  to  answer^  *  /  hardly  know  how  I 
do  it,  upon  my  life,' — '  Pell,'  he'd  add,  eighing,  and  looking  at  me 
with  a  little  envy — friendly  envy,  you  know,  gentlemen,  mere 
friendly  envy;  I  never  minded  it — 'Pell^  you're  a  wonder;  a 
wonder.'  Ah  1  you'd  have  liked  him  very  much  if  you  had  known 
him,  gentlemen-     Bring  me  three  pemi'orth  of  rum,  my  dear." 

AddreBsing  thia  latter  remark  to  the  waitress  in  a  tone  of 
subdued  grief,  Mr.  Pell  sighed,  looked  at  his  ehoefl,  and  the  ceiling  ', 
and,  the  rum  having  by  that  time  arrived,  drank  it  up. 

"  However,"  eaid  Pell,  drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  table,  "  a  pro- 
fessional man  haa  no  right  to  think  of  hia  private  friendBhipR  when 
his  legal  aasiHtance  is  wanted.  By  the  bye,  gentlemen,  since  I  saw 
you  here  before,  we  have  had  to  weep  over  a  very  melancholy 
occurrenca" 

Mr.  Pell  drew  out  a  pocket-handkerchief  when  he  came  to  the 
word  weep,  but  he  made  no  further  use  of  it  than  to  wipe  away  a 
slight  tinge  of  rum  which  hung  upon  hia  upper  lip. 

"I  saw  it  in  the  Advertiser,  Mr.  Weller,"  continued  PelL 
•*  Blees  my  eoiil,  not  more  than  fifty-two  !  dear  me — only  think." 

These  indicationfl  of  a  musing  spirit  were  addreswud  to  the 
mottled-faced  man,  whoee  eyes  Mr.  Pell  had  accidental])-  caught ; 
upon  which  the  mottled-faced  man,  whoee  apprehension  of  matters 
in  general  was  of  a  foggy  nature,  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat,  and 
opined  that  indeed,  bo  far  as  that  went,  there  was  no  Baying  how 
things  woM  brought  about;  which  observation  involving  one  of 
those  subtle  propositions  which  it  is  difficult  to  encounter  in  argu- 
ment, was  controverted  by  nobody. 

**  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  she  waa  a  very  fine  womaiif  Mr. 
Weller,"  mid  Pell  in  a  sympathiEing  manner. 
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at  his  button  hole  a  fulJ  sized  dahlia  with  several  leaves,  aod  the 
coftta  of  his  two  friends  were  adorned  with  noaegays  of  laurel  ud 
other  evergreens.  AH  three  were  habited  in  strict  holiday  coBtiime ; 
that  ia  to  say,  they  were  wrapped  up  to  the  chinB,  and  wore  a 
many  dothes  as  possible,  which  ia,  and  haa  been,  a  etage-coachman'i 
idea  of  I'ilII  dress  ever  since  stage-coaches  were  invented. 

Mr,  Pell  was  waiting  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting  at  the  ap- 
poijited  time ;  and  even  he  wore  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  clean  shirt, 
the  latter  much  frayed  at  the  collar  and  wristbands  by  freqoeat 
washings. 

"  A  quarter  to  two,"  e^d  Pell,  looking  at  the  parlour  clock. 
*'  If  we  are  with  Mr.  Flasher  at  a  quarter  past,  we  shall  just  hit 
the  best  time." 

"  What  should  you  say  to  a  drop  o'  heer,  geoTmen  t "  Buggested 
the  mottled-faced  man. 

"And  a  Httle  hit  o'  cold  beef/'  said  the  second  coachmaD. 

"  Or  a  oyster,"  added  the  third,  who  was  a  hoarse  gentleman, 
supported  by  very  round  legs. 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  said  PeU  ;  *'  to  congratulate  Mr.  Weller,  on  bii 
coming  into  possession  of  his  property :  eh  1  ha  t  ha  !  " 

"Fm  quite  agreeable,  genTmen,"  answered  Mr.  Weller. 
"Sammy,  pull  the  belL" 

Sam  complied ;  and  the  porter,  cold  beef^  and  oysters  being 
promptly  produced,  the  limch  was  done  ample  justice  ta  Where 
everybody  took  so  active  a  part,  it  ia  almost  invidious  to  make 
a  distinction  ;  hut  if  one  individual  evinced  greater  powera  than 
another,  it  was  the  coachman  with  the  hoarse  voice,  who  took  aa 
imperial  pint  of  vinegar  with  his  oysters,  without  betraying  the 
least  emotioiL 

"  Mr.  Pell,  Sir/'  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  stirring  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water^  of  which  one  was  placed  before  every  gentleouui 
when  the  oyster  sheUs  were  removed ;  "  Mr,  Pell,  Sir,  it  won  ny 
intention  to  have  proposed  the  funs  on  this  occasion,  but  SamiTcl 
haa  vispered  to  me—" 

Here  ili.  Samuel  Weller,  who  had  silently  ate  his  oysters  with 
tranquil  smilea,  cried  "  Hear  1 "  in  a  very  loud  voice;. 

** — Has  vispered  to  me,"  resumed  his  father,  "  that  it  vonld 
be  better  to  de-wote  the  liquor  to  vishin'  you  success  and  prosperity ; 
and  thankin'  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you've  brought  this  hen 
businesa  througk     Here's  your  healthy  Sir." 

"  Hold  hard  there,"  interposed  the  mottled-faced  getitlemaiiT  with 
sudden  energy,  "^otm  <iy^  Q'En&«^  ^uTmen." 

Saying  this,  t\ie  moUVe6.-^acfc^  ^ccbSJv^smata.  T»fc^  ^«a.  %cA.^e  otlwr 
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and  bIowIj  raised  hia  band,  upon  which  every  man  (including  he 
of  the  mottled  countenance)  drew  a  long  breath,  and  lifted  hu 
tumbler  to  Ma  lips.  In  one  iostant  the  mottled-faced  gentlemas 
depresaed  his  hand  a,gaiti,  and  erery  glass  was  eet  down  empty. 
It  la  impoaaible  to  describe  the  thrilling  eifect  produced  by  ttiii 
striking  ceremony ;  at  once  dignified,  solemn,  and  impreesiTe,  it 
combined  every  element  of  grandeur. 

"  Well,  geotlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  '*  all  I  can  say  is,  that  such 
marks  of  confidence  must  be  very  gratifying  to  a  profeaaional  malt 
I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  that  might  appear  egotistical,  gentle- 
men, but  I'm  very  glad,  for  your  own  sake*,  that  you  came  to  me : 
that's  alL  If  you  had  gone  to  any  low  member  of  the  profeuioa, 
it's  my  firm  conviction,  and  I  assure  you  of  it  aa  a  fact,  that  yoo 
would  have  found  yourselves  in  Queer  Street  before  tbis.  I  oonld 
have  wished  my  noble  friend  had  been  alive  to  have  seen  my 
management  of  this  case ;  I  don't  say  it  out  of  pride,  but  I  think 
—however,  gentlemen,  I  won't  trouble  you  with  that,  I'm  generally 
to  be  found  here,  gentlemen,  but  if  I'm  not  here,  or  over  the  w»j, 
that'a  my  address.  You'll  find  my  terms  very  cheap  and  reason- 
able, and  no  man  attends  more  to  his  clients  than  I  do,  and  1 
hope  I  know  a  little  of  my  profession  beeidea.  If  you  have  any 
[  opportunity  of  recommending  me  to  any  of  your  fiienda,  gentlemen, 
j  I  shaU  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  so  will  they  too,  when 
I  they  come  to  know  me.      Your  he^dths,  gentlemen," 

With  this  expression  of  hia  feelings,  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  laid 
three  amaU  written  cards  before  Mr.  Weller's  friends,  and,  looking 
at  the  clock  again,  feared  it  was  time  to  be  walking.  Upon  thii 
hint  Mr.  Weller  settled  the  bill,  and,  isBuing  forth,  the  executor, 
legatee,  attorney,  and  umpires,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  city 
The  office  of  Wilkina  Flasher,  Esquire,  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
was  in  a  first  floor  up  a  court  behind  the  Bank  of  England  j  tl» 
honae  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquirie,  was  at  Brixton,  Surrey ;  the 
horae  and  stanhope  of  Wilkins  Flasher^  Esquire,  were  at  an  adjaoent 
livery  stable ;  the  groom  of  WiUdns  Flasher,  Esquire,  waa  on  hii 
way  to  the  West  End  to  deliver  some  game ;  the  clerk  of  WiUrini 
Flasher,  Esquire,  hiid  gone  to  his  dinner ;  and  so  Wilkina  Flasher, 
Esquire,  himself  cried,  "Oome  in,"  when  Mr.  Pell  ajid  hia  oom- 
paoions  knocked  at  the  counting-house  door. 

"Gkiod  morning,  Sir,"  said  Pell,  bowing  obeequiously.     **W« 
want  to  make  a  little  transfer,  if  you  please." 

"Oh,  just  oome  in,  will  you  J"  said  Mr.  Flasher.     "Sit  daw 
a  minute;  I'll  attend  to  yon  directly." 

*'  Thank  you,  Sir,"  aaid  PeU,  •*  there's  no  burry.     Take  a  chaic, 
Mr.  Weller." 


Bfr.  Weller  took  a  chair,  and  Sam  took  ft  bo^  and  the  umpires 
took  wb&t  they  could  get,  aiui  looked  at  the  almanack  and  one  or  two 
papers  which  were  wafered  against  the  wall,  with  aa  much  open-eyed 
reyerence  as  if  they  bad  been  tho  finest  efiTorta  of  the  old  maatera 

"  Well,  111  bet  you  haif  a  doieu  of  claret  on  it ;  come,"  aaid 
Wilkins  Flaaber,  Eequire,  resuming  the  conversation  to  which  Mr. 
PeO'a  entrance  had  cauaed  a  momentary  interruption. 

This  waa.  ad^lreseed  to  a  very  smart  young  gentleman  who  wore 
his  hat  on  hia  right  whisker,  and  was  lounging  over  the  desk  kill- 
ing iiiea  with  a  ruler,  WilMnfl  Flaaher,  Eaquire,  waa  balancing 
himBelf  on  two  legs  of  an  ofBce  stool,  spearing  a  wafer-box  with 
a  penknife,  which  he  dropped  every  now  and  then  with  great 
dexterity  into  the  very  centre  of  a  email  red  wafer  that  was  stuck 
outside.  Both  gentlemen  had  very  open  waietcoata  and  very  roll- 
ing collars,  and  very  small  boots  and  veiy  big  rings,  and  very  bttle 
watches  and  very  large  guard  chains^  and  symmetrical  inexpresBiblea 
and  scented  pocket  handkerchiefB. 

"  I  never  bet  haif  a  dosen,"  said  the  other  gentleman,  "  I'll 
take  a  dosen." 

"Done,  Simmery,  done  I"  aaid  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esqiure. 

"P.  P.,  mind,"  observed  the  other. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Wtlkins  Flasher,  Esquire;  and  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire,  entered  it  in  a  little  book  with  a  gold  pencil-case, 
and  the  other  gentleman  entered  it  also,  in  another  little  book  with 
another  gold  pencil-case. 

*'  I  see  there's  a  notice  up  this  morning  about  Boffer,"  observed 
Mr,  Simmery.     "  Poor  devil,  he's  expelled  the  house." 

**ri]  bet  you  ten  guineas  to  five  he  cuts  his  throat/'  aaid 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire. 

"  Done/'  replied  Mr.  Simmery, 

"Stop!  I  bar,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  thoughtfully. 
"  Perhaps  he  may  hang  himself" 

"Very  good,"  rejoined  Mr.  Simmery,  pulling  out  the  gold 
pencil-case  again.  "  I've  no  objection  to  take  you  that  way.  Say 
— makes  away  with  himself." 

"  Kills  himself,  in  fact,*'  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire. 

**Just  so,"  replied  Mr.  Simmery,  putting  it  down.  "'Flasher 
—ten  guineas  to  five,  Boffer  Mile  himself/  Within  what  time 
shall  we  say  ? " 

"A  fortnight  V*  suggested  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire. 

"  Oon-found  it,  no ; "  rejoined  Mr.  Simmery,  atopping  for  an 
iDBtant  to  smash  a  fly  with  the  ruler,     "  Say  a  week." 

"  Split  the  diiTerence,"  s&id  Wilkins  Flaaher,  Esquire.  "  Mak« 
it  ten  dayi." 
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"Well;  ten  daye,"  rejoined  Mr.  Simmery. 

So,  it  was  entered  down  in  the  little  bookB  that  Boffer  wm  to 
kill  himself  within  ten  days,  or  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  wm  to 
hand  over  to  Frank  Simmery,  Esquire,  the  sum  of  ten  guinea*;  and 
that  if  Boffer  did  kill  himeelf  within  that  time,  Frank  Siminerj, 
Esquire,  would  pay  to  Wilkius  Flasher,  Esquire,  five  guineas,  instead. 

"  I'm  very  aorry  he  has  failed,"  aaid  WUkins  Flasher,  Eaqniie. 
"  Capital  dinners  iae  gava" 

"  Fine  port  he  had  too,"  remarked  Mr.  Simmery.  "  We  an 
going  to  Bend  our  butler  to  the  sale  to-morrow,  to  pick  up  aome  cA 
that  Bixty-four.'* 

"The  devil  you  are!"  Baid  Wilkins  Flaaher,  Esquire.  "Mj 
man's  going  too.     Five  guineas  my  man  outbids  your  man.'' 

"Done," 

Another  entry  was  made  in  the  little  books,  with  the  gold 
pencil-caaea ;  and  Mr.  Simmery  having  by  this  time  killed  ail  th« 
fliefi  and  taken  all  the  bets,  a  trolled  away  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  see  what  was  going  forward. 

Wilkina  Flasher,  Eaquire,  now  condescended  to  receive  Mr. 
Solomon  Pell's  inBtructions ;  and  having  filled  up  some  printed 
forms,  requestp,d  the  party  to  follow  him  to  the  Bank,  which  they 
did  :  Mr.  Weller  and  his  three  friends  staring  at  all  they  behdd 
in  unbounded  aatom'shmeot,  and  Sam  encountering  every  thing  with 
a  coolness  which  nothing  could  disturb. 

Crossing  a  court-yard  which  was  all  noise  and  buatle ;  and  pa* 
ing  a  couple  of  porters  who  seemed  dressed  to  match  the  red  fir*- 
engine  which  was  wheeled  away  into  a  comer,  they  passed  into  an 
ofiBce  where  their  business  was  to  be  transacted,  where  PeU  and 
Blr.  Flasher  left  them  standing  for  a  few  momenta,  while  they 
went  up  Btaira  into  the  WiU  Office. 

"Wot  place  is  this  here  ?"  whispered  the  mottled-faced  gentle- 
man to  the  eider  Mr,  Weller. 

"  CoimserB  Office,"  replied  the  executor  in  a  whisper. 

"  Wot  are  them  gen'l'men  a  settin'  behind  the  counters  t"  asked 
the  hoarse  coachman. 

"  Reduced  counsels,  I  s'pose,"  replied  Mr.  Woller.  "  Ain't  they 
the  reduced  oounsele,  Samivel  1 " 

**  Wy,  you  don't  suppose  the  reduced  coimsels  is  alive,  do  yoaV 
enquired  Sara,  with  some  disdain. 

"How  should  I  know?"  retorted  Mr.  Weller;  "I  thought 
they  looked  wery  like  it     Wot  are  they,  then  ?  " 

"  Clerks,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Wot  are  they  all  a  eatin'  ham  saogwidges  for  1 "  enquired  hii 
&ther. 
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**  'Cob  it's  in  their  dooty,  I  suppose,"  replied  Sam,  "  it's  a  part 
o?  the  aystem ;  they're  alvays  a  doin*  it  here,  all  day  long  ! " 

Mr.  Weller  and  his  friends  had  scarcely  had  a  moment  to  reflect 
upon  this  singular  regulation  as  connected  with  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country,  when  they  were  rejoined  by  Pell  and  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire,  who  led  them  to  a  part  of  the  counter  above 
which  was  a  round  black  board  with  a  large  "  W  "  on  it. 

"Wot's  that  for.  Sir?"  enquired  Mr.  Weller,  directing  Pell's 
attention  to  the  target  in  question. 

"  The  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  deceased,"  replied  PelL 

"I  say,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  turning  round  to  the  umpires. 
"  There's  somethin'  wrong  here.     We's  our  letter — this  won't  do." 

The  referees  at  once  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  the 
business  could  not  be  legally  proceeded  with,  under  the  letter  W, 
and  in  all  probability  it  would  have  stood  over  for  one  day  at  least, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  though  at  first  sight  undutiful 
behaviour  of  Sam,  who  seizing  his  father  by  the  sMrt  of  the  coat, 
dragged  him  to  the  counter,  and  pinned  him  there  until  he  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  a  couple  of  instruments,  which  from  Mr. 
Weller's  habit  of  printing,  was  a  work  of  so  much  labour  and  time 
that  the  officiating  clerk  peeled  and  cut  three  Ripstone  pippins 
while  it  was  performing. 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  insisted  on  selling  out  his  portion 
forthwith,  they  proceeded  from  the  Bank  to  the  gate  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  to  which  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esq.,  after  a  short  absence, 
returned  with  a  cheque  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  for  five 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  that  being  the  sum  of  money  to  which 
Mr.  Weller  at  the  market  price  of  the  day,  was  entitled,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  balance  of  the  second  Mrs.  Weller's  funded  savings. 
Sam's  two  hundred  pounds  stood  transferred  to  his  name,  and 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esq.,  having  been  paid  his  commission,  dropped 
the  money  carelessly  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  lounged  back  to  his 
office. 

Mr.  Weller  was  at  first  obstinately  determined  upon  cashing  the 
cheque  in  nothing  but  sovereigns ;  but  on  its  being  represented  by 
the  umpires  that  by  so  doing  he  must  incur  the  expense  of  a  smaU 
sack  to  carry  them  home  in,  he  consented  to  receive  the  amount  in 
five-pound  notes. 

"  My  son,"  said  Mr.  Weller  as  they  came  out  of  the  banking- 
house,  "my  son  and  me  has  a  wery  partickler  engagement  this 
artemoon,  and  I  shoyld  like  to  have  this  here  bis'ness  settled  out 
of  hand,  so  let's  jest  go  straight  avay  someveres,  vere  ve  can 
hordit  the  accounts." 

A  quiet  room  was  soon  found,  and  the  accounts  were  produced 
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BDii  audited.  Mr.  Fell's  bill  waa  taxed  by  Sam,  and  acme  oli&rgtt 
were  di»allowed  by  the  umpiraa ;  but,  DOtwithstanding  Mr.  Fell'! 
declaration,  accompanied  witb  many  solemn  asseverationB  that  thej 
were  really  too  hard  upon  him,  it  was  by  very  many  degrees  tfai 
best  profeafiioual  job  he  bad  ever  had,  and  one  on  which  be  boarded, 
lodge<l,  and  washed,  for  tsix  oionths  af'terwardB. 

The  umpirea  having  paitaiten  of  a  dram,  shook  hands  and  de- 
parted, aa  they  had  to  drive  out  of  town  that  night.  Mr.  Solomon 
Pell,  finding  that  nothing  more  was  going  forward  either  in  the 
eating  or  drinking  way,  took  a  most  ^lendiy  leave  ;  and  Sam  aad 
hia  father  were  left  alone. 

"There,"  said  Iflr.  WeUer,  thrnating  his  pocket-book  in  bi« 
tide  po<;ket,  "  vith  the  bills  for  the  lease  and  that,  there's  eleven 
hundred  and  eighty  pound  here.  Now  Samivel,  my  boy,  turn  the 
hora^'  headfi  to  the  George  and  Wulter." 


OHAPTER  LV. 

AH    MPOETANT    CfONFfiRENCB   TiKES    PLACE    BETWaBW    MS.    PICE- 

WIOK  AND  SAMUEL  WELLEE,  AT  WHICH  HIS  PARENT  ABSLBIft. 

AN  OLD  GENTLEMAW  IN  A   8NUFF-O0L0URKD  BUIT  ABBtTB 

UNEXPECTEDLY. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sitting  alone,  nniaing  over  many  thiagn, 
and  thinking,  among  other  considerations,  how  he  could  best  pro- 
vide for  the  young  couple  whose  present  unsettled  cooditioD  wat 
matter  of  constant  regret  and  anxiety  to  him,  when  Mary  stepped 
lightly  into  the  room,  and,  advancing  to  the  table,  said  rather 
hastily — 

"  Oh(  if  you  please  Sir,  Samuel  i&  down  staira,  and  he  aays  idaj 
biB  father  see  you  ] " 

"  Surely,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Thank  you.  Sir,"  said  Mary,  tripping  towards  the  door  agm 

**  Sam.  has  not  been  here  long,  has  he  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*0h  no.  Sir,"  replied  Mary  eagerly.  "He  has  only  just  come 
home.  He  ig  not  going  to  ask  you  for  any  more  leave,  Sir,  In 
says." 

Mary  might  have  been  conscious  that  she  had  conununicatcd 
this  last  intelligence  with  more  warmth  tl^an  seemed  actual]/ 
necessary;  or  she  might  have  observed  the  good-humoured  wxk 
with  which  Mr.  Pickwick  regarded  her  when  she  had  finished 
ipeaMng.     She  oertainly  held  down  her  head,  and  ezamined  thr 
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oomer  of  a  very  smart  little  apron  with  more  doseness  than  there 
Appeared  any  absolute  occasion  for. 

"Tell  them  they  can  come  up  at  once,  by  all  means,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwidk. 

Mary,  apparently  much  relieved,  hurried  away  with  her  message. 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  room  j 
and,  rubbing  his  chin  with  his  left  hand  as  he  did  so;  appeared  lost 
in  thought 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  at  length,  in  a  kind  but  some- 
what melancholy  tone,  "it  is  the  best  way  in  which  I  could 
reward  him  for  his  attachment  and  fidelity;  let  it  be  so,  in 
Heaven's  name.  It  is  the  fote  of  a  lonely  old  man,  that  those 
about  him  should  form  new  and  differont  attachments  and  leave 
him.  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise  with 
me.  No,  no,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick  more  cheerfully,  "  it  would  be 
selfish  and  ungrateful  I  ought  to  be  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  providing  for  him  so  well.     I  am — of  course  I  am." 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  so  absorbed  in  these  reflections,  that  a 
knock  at  the  door  was  throe  or  four  times  repeated  before  he  heard 
it.  Hastily  seating  himself,  and  calling  up  his  accustomed  pleasant 
looks,  he  gave  the  required  permission,  and  Sam  Weller  entered, 
followed  by  his  father. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller  1 " 

"  Wery  hearty,  thankee  Sir,"  replied  the  widower ;  "  hope  I  see 
pou  well,  Sir." 

"  Quite,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwidc 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  bit  o'  conwersation  with  you,  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Weller,  "  if  you  could  spare  me  five  minits  or  so.  Sir." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Sam,  give  your  father  a 
chair." 

"  Thankee,  Samivel,  I've  got  a  cheer  here,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
bringing  one  forward  as  he  spoke ;  "  uncommon  fine  day  it's  been. 
Sir,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  hat  on  the  floor  as  he  set 
himself  down. 

"Remarkably  so  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Very 
seasonable." 

"  Seasonablest  veather  I  ever  see.  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller. 
Here  the  old  gentleman  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
which  being  terminated,  he  nodded  his  head,  and  winked,  and 
made  several  supplicatory  and  threatening  gestures  to  bis  son,  all 
of  which  Sam  WeUer  steadily  abstained  from  seeing. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  perceiving  that  there  was  some  embarrassment 
on  the  old  gentleman's  part,  afliected  to  be  engaged  in  cutting  th« 
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leaves  of  a  book  that  lay  beside  him ;  and  waited  patiently  imti) 
Mr.  Weller  shoiild  arrive  at  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  I  never  see  sich  a  aggerawatin'  boy  as  you  are,  Samivel,"  aud 
Mr.  Weller,  looking  iudignantly  at  his  son;  "never  in  aU  my  bom 
days." 

"  What  ia  he  doing,  Mr.  Weller  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick- 

"  He  von't'  begin,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller  ;  *'  he  knowa  I 
ain't  ekal  to  ei-presain'  myself  ven  there's  anythin'  partickler  to  be 
done,  and  yet  he*D  stand  and  see  me  a  aettin'  here  takin'  op  youi 
walable  time,  and  makin'  a  reg'lar  spectacle  o*  myBelf,  raytber  than 
help  me  out  vith  a  syllable.  It  ain't  filial  conduct,  SamiveV'  ^ 
Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his  forehead  ;  "wery  far  from  it," 

"  You  said  you'd  apeak,"  replied  Sam ;  "  how  should  I  know 
you  wos  done  up  at  the  wery  beginnin'  1 " 

"You  might  ha*  seen  I  wam't  able  to  start,"  r^oined  hii 
&theT  j  '*  I'm  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  and  backin'  into  the 
palins  and  all  manner  of  unpleaaantuess,  and  yet  you  von't  put  oat 
a  hand  to  help  me.     I'm  ashamed  on  you,  Samivel." 

"The  fact  is,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  with  a  slight  bow,  "  the  gov^era 
been  a  drawin'  his  money.'* 

*'  Wery  good,  Samivel,  wery  good,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  nodding  hia 
bead  with  a  satisfied  air,  "  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  harsh  to  you, 
Sammy.  Wery  good.  That's  the  vay  to  begin ;  come  to  the  pint 
at  once.     Wery  good  indeed,  Samivel." 

Mr,  Weller  nodded  hh  head  an  extraordinary  number  of  timeB 
in  the  excess  of  hia  gratification,  and  waited  in  a  listening  attitud* 
for  Sam  to  reaume  his  statement 

"  You  may  sit  down,  Sam/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  appreheoding 
that  the  interview  was  likely  to  prove  rather  longer  than  he 
had  expected. 

Sam  bowed  again  and  sat  down ;  hia  father  looking  round,  be 
continued, 

"The  gov'ner,  Sir,  has  drawn  out  five  hundred  and  thirty 
pound." 

^'Reduced  counsels,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  in  an  tmder 
tone. 

"  It  don't  much  matter  vether  it's  reduced  counsels,  or  wol 
not,"  said  Sam;  "five  hmidred  and  thirty  pound  is  the  sum, 
ain't  it  1" 

"  All  right,  Samivel,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  To  vich  sum,  he  has  addled  for  the  house  and  bisness — " 

**  Lease,  good-viil,  Bt.<vit,  wA  liittere^"  interposed  Mr.  Weller. 

— "  As  much  as  makca  \t "  cou^VHas:^  "Si^jsaa^ ""  "a^Xw^jaCsisa^^Jflstes 
hundred  and  eigbity  poun^i." 
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•*  Indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  I  am  deKghted  to  hear  it.  I 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  Weller,  on  having  done  so  weU." 

"Vait  a  minit,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  raising  his  hand  in  a 
deprecatory  manner.     "  Get  on,  SamiveL" 

"This  here  money,"  said  Sam,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "he's 
anxious  to  put  someveres,  vere  he  knows  itil  be  safe,  and  I'm  wery 
anxious  too,  for  if  he  keeps  it,  hell  go  a  lendin'  it  to  somebody,  or 
inwestin'  property  in  horses,  or  droppin'  his  pocket-book  down  a 
airy,  or  makin'  an  Egyptian  mummy  of  his-self  in  some  vay  or 
another." 

"  Wery  good,  Samivel,"  obsenred  Mr.  WeUer,  in  as  complacent 
a  manner  as  if  Sam  had  been  passing  the  highest  enlogiums  on  his 
prudence  and  foresight.     "Wery  good." 

"  For  vich  reasons,"  continued  Sam,  plucking  nervously  at  the 
brim  of  his  hat;  "for  vich  reasons  he's  drawn  it  out  to-day, 
and  come  here  vith  me  to  say,  leastvays  to  offer,  or  in  other 
vords  to —  " 

"To  say  this  here,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  impatiently, 
"  that  it  ain't  o'  no  use  to  me ;  I'm  a  goin'  to  vork  a  coach  reg'lar, 
and  ha'nt  got  noveres  to  keep  it  in,  unless  I  tos  to  pay  the  guard 
for  takin'  care  on  it,  or  to  put  it  in  vun  o'  the  coach  pockets,  vich 
'ud  be  a  temptation  to  the  insides.  If  you'll  take  care  on  it  for 
me.  Sir,  I  shall  be  wery  much  obliged  to  you.  P'raps,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  walking  up  to  Mr.  Pickwick  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
"  p'raps  it'll  go  a  little  vay  towards  the  expenses  o'  that  'ere  con- 
wiction.  All  I  say  is,  just  you  keep  it  till  I  ask  you  for  it  again." 
With  these  words,  Mr.  Weller  placed  the  pocket-book  in  Mr. 
Pickwick's  hands,  caught  up  his  hat,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  with 
a  celerity  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  so  corpulent  a  subject. 

"  Stop  him,  Sam,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  earnestly.  "  Over- 
take him ;  bring  hiin  back  instantly !  Mr.  Weller — here — come 
back!" 

Sam  saw  that  his  master's  injunctions  were  not  to  be  disobeyed ; 
and  catching  his  father  by  the  arm  as  he  vras  descending  the  stairs, 
dragged  him  back  by  main  force. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  takmg  the  old  man  by 
the  hand  ;  "your  honest  confidence  overpowers  me." 

"  I  don't  see  no  occasion  for  nothin'  o'  the  kind.  Sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  obstinately. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  good  friend,  I  have  more  money  than  I  can 
ever  need ;  far  more  than  a  man  at  my  age  can  ever  live  to  spend," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ko  man  knows  how  much  he  can  spend  t\5ii  \ift  Xxvw^^  <;j5»Rsrw^ 
Ifr.   WeUer. 

2b2 
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"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick;  "but  as  I  hayenuiD- 
fcention  of  trying  any  such  eiperimBntB,  I  am  not  likely  to  come  te 
want     I  must  beg  you  to  take  this  back,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Wery  well,''  said  Mr.  Weller  with  a  very  discontented  look. 
"  Mark  my  vorda,  Sammy,  I'll  do  Bomethin'  desperate  vith  thii 
here  property  ;  somethin'  desperate  ! " 

"  You'd  better  not,"  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  reflected  for  a  short  time,  and  then  buttoning  up 
hia  coat  with  great  determinatioa,  said — 

"  I'll  keep  a  pike." 

"  Wot ! "  exclaimed  Sara. 

"A  pike,"  reioined  Mr.  Weller,  through  hia  set  teeth;  "ITl 
keep  a  pike.  Say  good  b'ye  to  your  father,  Samirel  j  1  dewote 
the  remainder  o'  my  daya  to  a  pika" 

This  threat  was  such  an  awful  one,  and  iMr.  Weller  beaides 
appearing  fully  resolved  to  carry  it  into  execution,  seemed  so 
deeply  mortified  by  Mr.  Pickwick's  refusal^  that  that  gentienmn, 
after  a  short  reflection,  eaid— 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Weller,  I  will  keep  the  money.  I  can  do 
more  good  with  it,  perhaps,  than  you  can." 

"  Just  the  wery  thing,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  brightening 
up ;  *'o'  corn-Be  you  can.  Sir," 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  locking  the  pocket- 
hook  in  his  desk ;  "  1  am  heartily  obliged  to  you,  my  good  friend. 
Now  sit  down  again  ;  I  want  to  ask  your  advice." 

The  internal  laughter  occasioned  by  the  triumphant  success  ol 
his  visit,  which  had  convulsed  not  only  Mr.  Weller'a  face,  but  hit 
armsj  legs,  and  body  also,  during  the  locking  up  of  the  pockeUbook, 
suddenly  gave  place  to  the  most  dignified  gravity  as  he  heard  theM 
words. 

"Wait  outside  a  few  minutes,  Sam,  wiE  youl"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick- 
Sam  immediately  withdrew. 

Mr.  Weller  looked  uncommonly  wise  and  very  much  amaxed, 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  the  discourse  by  saying — 

■^^  You  are  not  an  advocate  for  matrimotiy,  I  think,  Mr.  Weller  f" 

Mr.  Weller  shook  hia  head  He  waa  wholly  unable  to  ij)eak ; 
for  vague  thoughts  of  some  wicked  widow  having  been  Buccesaful 
in  her  designs  upon  Mr.  Pickwick,  cboked  his  utterance. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  see  a  young  girl  down  stairs  when  yw 
came  in  just  now  with  your  son  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yea—I  see  a  ytju-U^  gal,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  shortly. 

'•  What  did  you  ttmV  o^  V«,  ^q^\— ^va.^?ic5^  Usl.  WeHer, 
what  did  you  tbmk  oi  \yttA" 
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•*I  thought  she  woa  wery  plump,  and  veil  made,"  aadd  Mr. 
Weller,  with  a  critical  air, 

"So  she  ia,"  Baid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "so  she  is.  What  did  you 
think  of  her  mannera^  irom  what  you  saw  of  her  1 " 

"  Wery  pleasant,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller  "  Wery  pleasant  and 
eonformable." 

The  precise  meaning  which  Mr.  Weller  attached  to  this  laat 
mentioned  adjective  did  not  appear,  but  as  it  was  evident  from  the 
tone  in  which  he  used  it  that  it  was  a  favourable  ejcpresBioa,  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  as  well  satisfied  aa  if  he  had  been  thoroughly 
enlightened  on  the  subject. 

"  I  take  a  great  interest  in  ber^  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mr,  Weller  coughed. 

"  I  mean  an  tnteresfc  in  her  doing  well^"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
"a  desire  that  Bhc  may  be  comfortable  and  prosperous.  You 
understand  1 " 

"Weiy  clearly,"  repHed  Mr.  Weller,  who  understood  nothing 
yet. 

"That  young  person"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "is  attached  to 
your  son." 

" To  Samivel  Veller  I"  eidaimed  the  parent, 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"It's  nat'ral^"  said  Mr.  Weller,  after  some  consideration, 
"  nat'ral,  but  rayther  alarmin'.     Sammy  must  be  careful." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  enquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  careful  that  he  don/t  say  nothin'  to  her,"  responded  Mr. 
Weller.  "Wery  careful  that  he  ain't  led  avay  in  a  innocent 
moment  to  say  anythin'  aa  may  lead  to  a  couwiction  for  breach. 
You're  never  safe  vith  'em,  Mr.  Pickwick,  ven  they  vunce  has 
designs  on  you ;  there's  no  knowin'  vere  to  have  'em,  and  vile 
you're  a-considering  of  it  they  have  you.  I  wos  married  fust,  that 
vay  myself,  Sir,  and  Sammy  woe  the  consekena  o'  the  mauoover," 

"  You  give  me  no  great  encouragement  to  cooclude  what  I  have 
to  say,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  but  I  had  better  do  so  at  once. 
This  young  person  is  not  only  attached  to  your  son,  Mr.  Weller, 
but  your  son  is  attached  to  her." 

**  Vell,^'  said  Mr.  Weller,  **  this  here's  a  pretty  sort  o'  thing  to 
eome  to  a  father's  eara,  this  is  ! " 

"  I  have  obeervod  them  on  several  occ^itsions,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, making  no  comment  on  Mr.  Weller's  last  remark ;  "  and 
entertain  no  doubt  at  all  about  it  Supposing  I  were  desirous  of 
establishing  them  comfortably  aa  man  and  wife  in  some  htUe 
busineaa  or  situation,  where  they  might  hiOip^  \a  o^Xaa^u  %i  ^^^^^ 
Ifvin^^  wh»t  should  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  "WeftftT  "V" 
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At  fijst,  Mr.  Weller  received  with  wry  faces  a  proposition  to 
volving  the  marriage  of  anybody  in  whom  he  took  an  intereBt,  bat 
as  Mr.  Pickwick  argued  the  point  with  him,  aud  laid  great  streai 
upon  the  fact  that  Mary  was  not  a  widow,  he  gradually  became 
more  tractable.  Mr.  Pickwick  had  great  influence  over  blm ;  uid 
he  had  been  much  struck  with  Mary*B  appearance,  having,  in  &ct, 
bestowed  Beveral  very  unfatherly  winks  upon  her,  already,  Al 
len^h  he  said  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  oppose  Mr.  Pickmck'i 
f  inclination,  and  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  his 
advice  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Pickwick  joyfully  took  him  at  his  won! 
and  called  Sam  back  into  the  room. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  clearing  hia  throat,  "your  father 
and  I  have  been  having  some  conversation  about  you." 

'*  About  you,  Samivel,"  aaid  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  patronifling  and 
impressive  voice. 

'^  I  am  not  so  blind,  Sam,  aa  not  to  have  Been,  a  long  time  since, 
that  you  entertain  something  more  than  a  friendly  feeling  towanl« 
Mrs.  Winkle's  maid,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"You  hear  this,  SamivelT*  said  Mr.  Weller  in  the  iainc 
judicial  form  of  speech  as  before. 

"  I  hope,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  addressing  his  master,  "  I  hope  there's 
no  harm  in  a  young  man  takin'  notice  of  a  young  'ooman  u  u 
undeniably  good-lookiug  and  veil-conducted." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Not  by  no  means,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Weller,  affably  but 
magisterially. 

"  So  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  oondoct 
BO  natural,"  reaumed  Mr.  Pickwick^  'Vit  is  my  wish  to  assist  and 
promote  your  wishes  in  this  respect  With  this  view  I  have  had 
a  little  conversation  with  your  father,  and  finding  that  he  is  of  my 
opinion—" 

"The  lady  not  bein'  a  vidder,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller  is 
explanation. 

**The  lady  not  being  a  widow,"  said  Mr*  Pickwick,  amilingi 
'•  I  wish  to  free  you  from  the  restraint  which  your  present  positici 
imposes  upon  you :  and  to  mark  my  sense  of  your  fidelity  and 
many  excellent  qualitiea,  by  enabling  you  to  marry  this  girl  «l 
once,  and  to  earn  an  independent  live!ihcx)d  for  yourself  and 
family.  I  shall  be  proud,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  voice 
had  faltered  a  little  hitherto,  but  now  resumed  its  customary  tooe, 
"  proud  and  happy  to  make  your  future  prospecta  in  life  my 
grateful  and  pecuUat  care," 

There  was  a  pToto\m4  wi^^c,^  ^<«  «» ^«^  "wcsifc.,  wid  then  San 
wd  in  a  low  huaky  ftOT^  o^  7a\cft,\>M^-  'arvs^i  Vv>iv«i^- 
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**  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  goodness,  Sir,  as  ia . 
only  like  yourself  but  it  can't  be  done." 

"  Can't  be  done ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick  in  astonishment. 

**  Samivel ! "  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  dignity. 

"I  say  it  can't  be  done,"  repeated  Sam  in  a  louder  key. 
'  Wot's  to  become  of  you,  Sir  ? " 

"  My  good  fellow,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  the  recent  changes 
among  my  friends  will  alter  my  mode  of  life  in  future,  entirely ; 
besides  I  am  growing  older,  and  want  repose  and  quiei  My 
rambles,  Sam,  are  over." 

"How  do  I  know  that  'ere,  Sirt"  argued  Sam;  "you  think 
so  now!  S'pose  you  wos  to  change  your  mind,  vich  is  not 
unlikely,  for  you've  the  spirit  o'  five-aud-tventy  in  you  still, — 
what  'ud  become  on  you  vithout  me  f  It  can't  be  done,  Sir,  it 
can't  be  done." 

"  Wery  good,  Samivel,  there's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  encouragingly. 

"  I  speak  after  long  deliberation,  Sam,  and  with  the  certainty 
that  I  shall  keep  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking  his  head. 
"  New  scenes  have  closed  upon  me ;  my  rambles  are  at  sm.  end." 

"  Weiy  good,"  rejoined  Sam.  "  Then  that's  the  wery  best  reason 
wy  you  should  alvays  have  somebody  by  you  as  understands  you, 
to  keep  you  up  and  make  you  comfortable.  If  yon  vant  a  more 
polished  sort  o'  feller,  veil  and  good,  have  him ;  but  vages  or  no 
vages,  notice  or  no  notice,  board  or  no  board,  lodgin'  or  no  lodgin', 
Sam  Veller,  as  you  took  from  the  old  inn  in  the  Borough,  sticks 
by  you,  come  what  come  may ;  and  let  ev'iythin'  and  ev'rybody 
do  their  wery  fiercest,  nothin'  shall  ever  perwent  it" 

At  the  close  of  this  declaration,  which  Sam  made  with  great 
emotion,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  rose  from  his  chair,  and  forgetting 
all  considerations  of  time,  place,  or  propriety,  waved  his  hat  above 
his  head  and  gave  three  vehement  cheers. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  Mr.  Weller  had 
sat  down  again,  rather  abashed  at  his  own  enthusiasm,  "  you  are 
bound  to  consider  the  young  woman  also." 

"  I  do  consider  the  young  'ooman,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  "  I  have 
considered  the  young  'ooman,  I've  spoke  to  her,  I've  told  her  how 
Pm  sitivated,  she's  ready  to  vait  till  I'm  ready,  and  I  believe  she 
vilL  If  she  don't,  she's  not  the  young  'ooman  I  take  her  for,  and 
I  give  her  up  vith  readiness.  You've  knoVd  me  afore,  Sir.  My 
mind's  made  up,  and  nothin'  can  ever  alter  it." 

Who  could  combat  this  resolution  1     Not  Mr.  Pickwick.     He 
derived  at  that  moment  more  pride  and\ux.\u:^  oli^^vcv^ ^t^tgl "Oosk 
djawter&sted  attachment  of  his  humble  friend)  X^axi  \«a  "CciRSVksas^^ 
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protestations  from  the  greatest  men  liying  could  hare  awAkeoed 
in  hie  heart. 

While  thlB  oonTeraation  was  paaaing  in  Mr,  Pictmck's  room,  i 
little  old  gentleman  in  a  euit  of  amiff-coloured  clothes,  followed  by 
a  porter  carrying  a  small  portmanteau,  pr^aented  himself  below; 
and  after  securing  a  h€d  for  the  night,  enquired  of  the  waiter 
whether  one  Mrs.  Winkle  was  staying  there,  to  which  queatioD 
the  waiter  of  course  responded  in  the  aflirmative. 

"  la  she  alone?"  enquired  the  little  old  gentleman. 

"I  believe  she  is,  Sir,"  replied  the  waiter;  "I  can  aUl  her 
own  maid.  Sir,  if  you " 

"No,  I  don't  want  her,"  said  the  old  gentleman  quickJj. 
"  Show  me  to  her  room  without  announcing  me," 

"  Eh^  Sir  1 "  said  the  waiter. 

"  Are  you  deaf  1 "  enquired  the  little  old  gentleman. 

'*No,  Sir," 

"  Then  listen,  if  you  pleaae.     Can  you  hear  me  now  t" 

'*ye8,  Sir." 

"That'a  well.  Show  me  to  Mrs.  Winkle^e  room,  without 
announcing  me." 

As  the  little  old  gentleman  uttered  this  command,  he  slipped 
five  shillings  into  the  waiter's  hand,  and  looked  steadily  at  him. 

"  Really,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "  I  don't  know  Sir  whether " 

"  Ah  !  you'll  do  it,  I  see,"  sai«j  the  little  old  gentleman.  "You 
had  better  do  it  at  once.     It  will  save  time." 

There  wtia  something  so  very  cool  and  collected  in  the  gentle- 
\  man's  manner,  that  the  waiter  put  the  five  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
I  and  led  him  up  stairs  without  another  word. 

"This  is  the  room,  is iti"  said  the  gentleman.      "You  may ga' 

The  waiter  complied,  wondenDg  much  who  the  gentleman  could 
be,  and  what  he  wanted ;  the  little  old  gentleman  waiting  tdl  he 
was  out  of  sight,  tapped  at  the  door, 

"  Come  in,"  said  Arabella, 

**  Um,  a  pretty  voice  at  any  rate,"  murmured  the  little  old 
gentleman;  *'but  that'a  nothing."  As  he  said  this,  he  opened 
the  door  and  walked  in.  Arabella,  who  was  sitting  at  work,  rose 
on  beholding  a  stranger— a  little  confused,  but  by  no  means  un- 
gracefiilly  so. 

"  Pray  don't  rises,  Ma'am,"  said  the  unknown,  walking  in  sod 
closing  the  door  after  him.     '•  Mrs.  Winkle,  I  believe  ?" 

Arabella  inclined  her  bead. 

"Mrs.  Nathaniel  Winkle,  who  married  the  son  of  the  old  maa 
at  Birmingham  1 "  said  the  stranger,  eyeing  Arabella  with  visihli 
eurioflity. 
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Again  Arabella  inclined  her  head,  and  looked  uneasily  round, 
as  if  uncertain  whether  to  call  for  assistance. 

"  I  surprise  you,  I  see,  Ma'am,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Rather,  I  confess,"  replied  ArabeUa,  wondering  more  and 
more. 

"  I'U  take  a  chair,  if  youll  allow  me.  Ma'am,"  said  the  stranger. 

He  took  one;  and  drawing  a  spectacle-caBe  &om  his  pocket, 
leisurely  pulled  out  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  he  adjusted  on  his 
nose. 

"  You  don't  know  me.  Ma'am )"  he  said,  looking  so  intently  at 
Arabella  that  she  began  to  feel  quite  alarmed. 

"  No,  Sir,"  she  replied,  timidly. 

"  No,"  said  the  gentleman,  nursing  his  left  leg ;  "  I  don't  know 
how  you  should.     You  know  my  name,  though.  Ma'am." 

"  Do  11"  said  Arabella^  trembling,  though  she  scarcely  knew 
why.     "  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?" 

"  Presently,  Ma'am,  presently,"  said  the  stranger,  not  having 
yet  removed  his  eyes  from  her  countenance.  "You  have  been 
recently  married.  Ma'am  ?" 

*'  I  have,"  replied  Arabella,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone,  laying 
aside  her  work,  and  becoming  greatly  agitated  as  a  thought,  that 
had  occurred  to  her  before,  struck  more  forcibly  upon  her  mind. 

"  Without  having  represented  to  your  husband  the  propriety  of 
first  consulting  his  father,  on  whom  he  is  dependent,  I  think  1" 
said  the  stranger. 

Arabella  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"Without  an  endeavour  even  to  ascertain,  by  some  indirect 
appeal,  what  were  the  old  man's  sentiments  on  a  point  in  which 
he  would  naturally  feel  much  interested  V  said  the  stranger. 

"  I  cannot  deny  it.  Sir,"  said  Arabella. 

"  And  without  having  sufficient  properly  of  your  own  to  afford 
your  husband  any  permanent  assistance  in  exchange  for  the  worldly 
advantages  which  you  knew  he  would  have  gained  if  he  had  married 
agreeably  to  his  father's  wishes  V  said  the  old  gentleman.  . "  This 
is  what  boys  and  girls  call  disinterested  affection,  till  they  have 
boys  and  girls  of  their  own,  and  then  they  see  it  in  a  rougher  and 
very  different  light." 

Arabella's  tears  flowed  fast,  as  she  pleaded  in  extenuation  that 
she  was  young  and  inexperienced ;  that  her  attachment  had  alone 
induced  her  to  take  the  step  to  which  she  had  resorted,  and  that 
she  had  been  deprived  of  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  her  parents 
almost  from  infancy. 

"It  was  wrong,"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a  milder  ton^ 
"*  T«ry  wrong.     It  was  romaotiG,  Qubqainess-like,  foolish." 
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"  It  was  mj  fault ;  all  my  fault,  Sir,"  replied  poor  Aisbelk, 
weeping. 

"  NonBenae,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "it  was  not  ycmr  faalt 
tbat  he  fell  in  love  with  you,  I  suppose.  Ye«  it  was  though," 
said  the  old  gentkinaD,  lookiDg  rather  dyly  at  Arabella.  "It 
•waa  your  fault.     He  couldn't  help  it." 

This  little  oompliment,  or  the  little  gentleman's  odd  vay  of 
'  paying  it,  or  his  altered  manner — bo  much  kmder  than  it  wae  it 
first — or  all  three  together,  forced  a  amOe  from  Arabella  in  die 
midst  of  her  tears. 

"Where'a  your  husband!"  enquired  the  old  gentleman,  abruptly; 
Btopping  a  emile  which  was  just  coming  over  Mb  own  face. 

"  I  expect  him  every  inatant.  Sir,"  said  Arabella.  "  I  pernuaded 
him  to  take  a  walk  this  morning.  He  ia  very  low  and  wretched 
at  not  having  heard  from  his  father." 

"Low,  ig  he  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman.     "Serve  him  right." 

"  He  feels  it  on  my  account,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Aral)ella;  "and 
ifideed.  Sir,  I  feel  it  deeply  on  hifl.  I  have  been  the  sole  means 
of  bringing  him  to  his  present  condition." 

"Doo't  mind  it  on  hia  account,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  It  aervea  him  right,  I  am  glad  of  it — actually  glad  d 
it,  as  far  as  he  ia  concerned."  ^ 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  r>!il  gentleman's  lips,  wheo 
footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  whicb  he  and  Arabella 
seemed  both  to  recognize  at  the  same  moment.  The  little  gentle- 
man turned  pale ;  and  making  a  strong  effort  to  appear  compcteed, 
stood  up  as  Mr.  Winkle  entered  the  room. 

"Father!"  said  Mr,  Winkle,  recoiling  in  amazement. 

"Yea,  Sir,"  replied  the  little  old  gentleman.  ••  Well,  Sir,  what 
have  you  got  to  say  to  me  t" 

Mr.  Winkle  remained  sOenl 

"You  are  ashamed  of  yoursehf,  I  hope,  Sir,"  said  the  olfl 
gentleman. 

Still  Mr,  Wiiikle  said  nothing. 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Sir,  or  are  you  not  t"  enquired 
the  old  gentleman. 

"  No,  Sir,'*  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  drawing  Arabella's  arm  throng 
his.     **  I  am  not  ashamed  of  myself,  or  of  my  wife  either." 

"  Upon  my  word  !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  ironically. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  done  anything  which  has  lessened 
your  affection  for  me,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle ;  "  but  I  will  say  at  tbe 
same  time,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having  tbii 
lady  for  ray  wife,  or  you  for  having  her  for  a  daughter." 

"Give  me  your  hand^  Nat.,"  said   the  old    gentlexoan  in  «» 
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altered  voioe.  "Kin  me,  my  lore;  yoa  ofrt  m  yeiy  charmmg 
daughter-in-lAw  after  all !" 

In  a  few  minutes'  time  Mr.  Winkle  went  in  search  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  returning  with  that  gentleman,  presented  him  to  his 
father,  whereupon  they  shook  hands  for  fiye  minutes  incessantly. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  all  your  kindness 
to  my  son,"  said  old  Mr.  Winkle,  in  a  bluf^  straightforward  way. 
"  I  am  a  hasty  fellow,  and  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  was  vexed  and 
taken  by  surprise.  I  have  judged  for  myself  now,  and  am  more 
than  satisfied.     Shall  I  make  any  more  apologies,  Mr.  Pickwick  t" 

" Not  one,"  replied  that  gentleman.  ''You  hare  done  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  complete  my  happiness." 

Hereupon  there  was  another  shaking  of  hands  for  five  minutes 
longer,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  complimentary  speeches, 
which,  besides  being  complimentary,  had  the  additional  and  very 
novel  recommendation  of  being  sincere. 

Sam  had  dutifully  seen  his  father  to  the  Belle  Sauvage,  when, 
on  returning,  he  encountered  the  fat  boy  in  the  court,  who  had 
been  charged  with  the  delivery  of  a  note  from  Emily  Wardle. 

"  I  say,"  said  Joe,  who  was  unusually  loquacious,  "  what  a 
^  pretty  girl  Mary  is,  isn't  she  f    I  am  »o  fond  of  her,  I  am  ! " 

Mr.  Weller  made  no  verbal  remark  in  reply,  but  eyeing  the  fat 
boy  for  a  moment,  quite  transfixed  at  his  presumption,  led  him  by 
the  collar  to  the  comer,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  harmless  but 
ceremonious  kick ;  after  which,  he  walked  home,  whistling. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

IN  WHICH  THB  PICXWIOK  0LT7B  IS  FI17ALLY  DISSOLVBD,  AKS 
XVEBTTHmO  CWNCOLUDED  TO  THE  SATISFAOTIOlf  OP  EVERY- 
BODY. 

Fob  a  whole  week  after  the  happy  arrival  of  Mr.  Winkle  from 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  were  from  home  all 
day  long,  only  returning  just  in  time  for  dinnor,  and  then  wearing 
an  air  of  mystery  and  importance  quite  foreign  to  their  natures. 
It  was  evident  lAiat  very  grave  and  eventful  proceedings  were  on 
foot,  but  various  surmises  were  afloat  respecting  their  precise  char- 
acter. Some  (among  whom  was  Mr.  Tupman)  were  disposed  to 
think  that  Mr.  Pickwick  contemplated  a  matrimonial  alliance,  but 
this  idea  the  ladies  most  strenuously  repudiated;  others  rather 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  had  projected  some  distant  tour,  and 
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was  at  present  occupied  in  effecting  the  preliminary  arrangemfinl 
but  this  again  was  stoutly  denied  by  Sam  himself,  who  had  un- 
equivocally Btatedj  when  croBs-examined  by  Mary,  that  no  Den 
journeya  were  to  he  undertaken.  At  length,  when  the  brains  ol 
the  whole  party  had  been  racked  for  six  long  days  by  unavailing 
Bpecnlatiori,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  Mr.  Pickwick  fihould 
be  called  wpon  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  to  state  diatioctly  why 
he  had  thus  absented  himself  from  the  aociety  of  hia  admiring 
friends. 

With  this  Tiew,  Mr.  Wanile  invited  the  fuU  circle  to  dinner  at 
the  Adelphi,  and  the  decantere  having  been  twice  sent  round, 
opened  the  bueinesa. 

"  We  are  all  anxious  to  know,"  said  the  old  gentlemao,  "what 
we  have  done  to  offend  yon^  and  to  induce  you  to  desert  ua  and 
devote  yourself  to  these  solitiiry  walks." 

*'  Are  you  1 "  Baid  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  It  is  singular  enongh  that 
I  had  intended  to  volunteer  a  full  explanation  this  very  day,  bo 
if  you  will  give  me  another  glaaa  of  wine  I  will  satikfy  your 
curiosity." 

The  decautera  paased  from  hand  to  hanii  with  unwonted  brisk- 
ness, and  Mr.  Pickwick  lookiag  round  on  the  faces  of  hii  firieodi 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  proceeded—  ^ 

"  All  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  among  us,"  said  Mr* 
Pickwick,  **  I  mean  the  mania^e  that  Itas  taken  place,  and  the  mar- 
riage that  udll  take  place,  with  the  changes  they  involve,  rendered 
it  oecessary  for  me  to  think  aoberly  and  at  once  upon  my  future 
plans.  I  determined  on  retiring  to  some  quiet,  pretty  neighbour- 
hood  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  1  aaw  a  house  which  exactly 
suited  my  fancy,  I  have  taken  it  and  famished  it.  It  is  fiilly 
prepared  for  my  reception,  and  I  intend  enterbg  upon  it  at  once, 
trusting  that  I  may  yet  live  to  spend  many  quiet  years  in  peaceful 
retirement ;  cheered  through  life  by  the  society  of  my  friends,  and 
followed  in  death  by  their  afifectionate  remembrance.** 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  a  low  murmur  ran  round  the 
table. 

"  The  house  I  have  taken,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  ia  at  Dulwich ; 
it  has  a  large  garden,  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  pleasuit 
spots  near  London.  It  has  been  fitted  up  with  every  attention  to 
substantial  comfort ;  perhaps  to  a  little  elegance  besides  ;  but  0/ 
that  you  shall  judge  for  yourselves.  Sam  accompanies  me  thete. 
I  have  engaged,  on  Porker's  representation,  a  housekeeper — a  voy 
old  one— and  buc\i  oIVibt  fterra.Tita  as  she  thinks  I  shall  reqninL 
I  propoae  to  oonaecrate  t\v!vft  Vi^UXe  t«\.t«^\.\i^  \iwvjv^  ^  <»st!CTifiA^^  in 
which  I  take  a  great  uiVexw^V,  ^xlciTOisA  \\v%xfc.     V  ^rfvsit^'^'Kv 
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friend  Wardle  entertams  no  objection,  that  his  daughter  should  be 
married  from  my  new  houfle,  on  the  day  I  take  poasesaiou  of  it. 
The  happinesB  of  young  people,"  Baid  Mr.  Pickwick,  a  little  moved, 
"  haa  CTer  been  the  cbiof  pleasure  of  my  life.  It  will  warm  my 
heart  to  witneaa  the  happiaeBS  of  those  ijiends  who  are  deareat  to 
me,  beneath  my  own  roof." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  again:  and  Emily  and  Arabella  sobbed 
audibly , 

*'  I  have  communicated,  both  peraonally  and  by  letter,  with  the 
club,"  resumed  Mi.  Pickwick,  "  acquainting  them  with  my  inten- 
tion. During  our  long  abaence  it  has  suffered  much  from  internal 
dissensions ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  my  name,  coupled  with  this 
and  other  circiunataiiceaj  has  occaeioned  its  dieflolution.  The  Pick- 
wick Club  exiata  no  longer. 

"  I  shall  never  regret,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick  in  a  low  voice — "  I 
shall  never  regret  having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  two  years  to 
mixing  with  diiferent  varieties  and  shades  of  human  character, 
MvolouB  aa  my  pursuit  of  novelty  may  have  appeared  to  many. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  my  previous  life  having  been  devoted  to  bnai- 
nesa  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  nnmerous  scenes  of  which  I  had 
no  previous  conception  have  dawned  upon  me — 1  hope  to  the 
enlargement  of  my  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  my  understand- 
ing. If  I  have  done  but  little  good,  I  trust  I  have  done  less 
harm,  and  that  none  of  my  adventures  will  be  other  than  a  source 
of  amtiaing  and  pleasant  recollections  to  me  in  the  decline  of  life. 
God  bless  you  all" 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  filled  and  drained  a  bumper 
with  a  trembhng  hand ;  and  his  eyes  moistened  as  his  friends  kmo 
with  one  accortl  and  pledged  him  from  their  hearts. 

There  were  very  few  preparatory  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  maniage  of  Mr.  Snodgraaa.  As  he  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  and  had  been  in  his  minority  a  ward  of  Mr.  Pickwick's, 
that  gentleman  was  perfectly  well  acquaiated  with  his  poasesaiona 
and  prospects.  Hia  account  of  both  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
Wardle — aa  almost  any  other  accoimt  would  have  been,  for  the 
good  old  gentleman  was  overflowing  with  hilarity  and  kindness- — 
and  a  handsome  portion  having  been  bestowed  upon  Emily,  the 
marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  fourth  day  from  that  time  ; 
the  fiuddenneaa  of  which  preparations  reduced  three  dreKS-mnkers 
and  a  tailor  to  the  extreme  verge  of  insanity. 

CJetting  post-boraea  to  the  carriage,  old  Wardle  started  off  next 
day,  to  briug  hia  mother  up  to  town.     Communicating  hia  intelli- 
gence to  the  old  la< ly  with  characteriatTic  iinipeX\xoi\\.'j .^  ^fe  >s!&xa"^'<M 
Aiated  away,   but  being  promptly  revived,  oxvievwV  \isi&  Nixo'i^fivs^ 
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silk  gown  to  be  packed  up  forthwith^  and  proceeded  to  relate 
cireunistances  of  &  siniilar  nature  attending  the  maniage  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Lady  ToUmglower,  deceased,   which  occupied 
three  hours  in  the  recital,  and  were  not  half  finished  at  last. 

Mrs.  Trundle  had  to  be  informed  of  all  the  mighty  preparatioiu 
that  were  making  in  London  ;  and  being  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  was  informed  thereof  tltrongh  Mr.  Truudle,  lest  the  news 
Bhould  be  too  much  for  her ;  but  it  waa  not  too  much  for  bw, 
inasmuch  aa  Bhe  at  once  wrote  off  to  Muggleton  to  order  a  new 
cap  and  a  black  satin  gown,  and  moreover  avowed  her  determinir 
tion  of  being  present  at  the  ceremony.  Hereupon  Mr.  Trundle 
called  in  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  Baid  Mrs.  Trundle  ought  to 
know  best  how  she  felt  heraelfi  to  which  Mrs.  Trundle  replied  that 
she  felt  herself  quite  tqnal  to  it,  and  that  she  had  made  np  her 
mind  to  go  ;  upon  which  the  doctor,  who  was  a  wise  and  discreet 
doctor,  and  knew  what  waa  good  for  himself  as  well  as  for  other 
people,  said,  that  perhaps  if  ]^Irs.  Tnmdle  stopped  at  home  tht 
might  hurt  herself  more  by  fretting  than  by  going,  bo  perhaps  ahe 
had  better  go.  And  she  did  go ;  the  doctor  with  great  atteotioo 
sending  in  half  a  dozen  of  medicine  to  be  dnmk  upon  the  road. 

In  addition  to  these  points  of  diBtraction,  Wardle  was  entnutad 
with  two  small  letteTO  to  two  small  young  ladies  who  were  to  act 
as  bridesmaids ;  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  the  two  young  ladia 
were  driven  to  despair  by  having  no  "  things "  ready  for  so 
important  an  occasion,  and  no  time  to  make  them  in — a  circum- 
stance  which  appeared  to  aiSTord  the  two  worthy  papas  of  the  two 
small  young  ladies  rather  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  than  otherwise. 
However^  old  frocks  were  trimmed  and  new  bonnets  made,  and  the 
young  ladiea  looked  aa  well  aa  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
of  them ;  and  as  they  cried  at  the  subsequent  ceremony  in  the 
proper  places  and  trembled  at  the  right  times,  they  acquitted 
themaelves  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

How  the  two  poor  relatione  ever  reached  London  — 
I  they  walked,  or  got  behind  coaches,  or  prociu-ed  lifts  in 
{or  carried  each  other — is  uncertain,  but  there  they  were,  befoie 
Wardle;  and  the  very  fiist  people  that  knocked  at  the  door  ot 
Mr,  Pickwick's  house  on  the  bridal  morning,  were  the  two  pooc 
relations,  all  smiles  and  ehirt-coilar. 

They  were  wdcomed  heartily  though,  for  riches  or  poverty  had 
no  influence  on  Mn  Pickwick ;  the  new  servants  were  all  alacrity 
and  readiness  :  Sam  in  a  mo&t  unrivalled  state  of  high  spirits  aod 
excitement,  and  "Mary  ^Xomii^  mtbL  \jfta,uty  and  smart  ribands. 

The  bridegroom^  ts^o  YiaA  >o^cu  «iu.>jvi^  «!t  "Ctife  \NKAisft  Vst  ^.^o  o 
fchree  daya  previoualy,  Ba^e^  i^t^i^ti  i«SvJ»Sii  Na  \iNi^^rN.&.  ^flsi^ 
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to  meet  the  bride,  attended  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  Ben  Allen,  Bob 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Tupman,  with  Sam  "Weller  outside,  having  at 
his  buttonhole  a  white  favour,  the  gift  of  his  lady  love,  and  clad 
in  a  new  and  gorgeous  suit  of  livery  invented  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  They  were  met  by  the  Wardles,  and  the  Winkles,  and 
the  bride  and  bridesmaids,  and  the  Trundles ;  and  the  ceremony 
having  been  performed,  the  coaches  rattled  back  to  Mr.  Pickwick's 
to  breakfast,  where  little  Mr.  Perker  ahready  awaited  them. 

Here,  all  the  light  clouds  of  the  more  solemn  part  of  the 
proceedings  passed  away;  every  face  shone  forth  joyously,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  congratulations  and  commendations. 
Everything  was  bo  beautiful!  The  lawn  in  firant,  the  garden 
behind,  the  miniature  conservatory,  the  dining-room,  the  drawing- 
room,  the  bed -rooms,  the  smoking-room,  and  above  all  the  study 
with  its  pictures  and  easy  chairs^  and  odd  cabinets,  and  queer 
tables,  and  books  out  of  number,  with  a  large  cheerful  window 
opening  upon  a  pleasant  lawn  and  commanding  a  pretty  landscape, 
just  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  houses  almost  hidden  by  the 
trees ;  and  then  the  curtains,  and  the  carpets,  and  the  chairs,  and 
the  sofas !  Everything  was  so  beautiful,  so  compact,  so  neat  and 
in  such  exquisite  taste,  said  everybody,  that  there  really  was  no 
deciding  what  to  admire  most 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  stood  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  smiles,  which  the  heart  of  no  man,  woman, 
or  child,  could  resist :  himself  the  happiest  of  the  group,  shaking 
hands  over  and  over  again  with  the  same  people,  and  when  his 
own  were  not  so  employed,  rubbing  them  with  pleasure ;  turning 
round  in  a  different  direction  at  every  fresh  expression  of  gratifi- 
cation or  curiosity,  and  inspiring  everybody  with  his  looks  of 
gladness  and  delight. 

Breakfast  is  announced.  Mr.  Pickwick  leads  the  old  hidy 
(who  has  been  very  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Tollinglower), 
to  the  top  of  a  long  table ;  Wardle  takes  the  bottom,  the  Mends 
arrange  themselves  on  either  side,  Sam  takes  his  station  behind 
his  master's  chair,  the  laughter  and  talking  cease ;  Mr.  Pickwick 
having  said  grace,  pauses  for  an  instant  and  looks  round  him.  As 
he  does  so,  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy. 

Let  us  leave  our  old  friend  in  one  of  those  moments  of  unmixed 
happiness,  of  which,  if  we  seek  them,  there  are  ever  some  to  cheer 
our  transitory  existence  hera  There  are  dark  shadows  on  the 
earth,  but  its  lights  are  stronger  in  the  contrast.  Some  men,  like 
bats  or  owls,  have  better  eyes  for  the  darkness  than  for  the  li<^lvt>  \ 
we,  who  hare  no  such  optical  powers,  axe  \»\,Y«t  ^eaassA  "va  "wi^sA 
oar  hut  parting  look  at  the  visionaTy  oom^axAoia  oil  \fiAS£<3  «^£)^^»c^ 
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hours,  when  the  brief  sunshine  of  the  world  is  blazing  full  npoo   * 
them. 


It  is  the  fete  of  most  men  who  mingle  with  the  world  and 
attain  even  the  prime  of  life,  to  make  many  real  friends,  and  loee 
them  in  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  authon  or 
chroniclers  to  create  imaginaiy  fiieada,  and  lose  them  in  the  coime 
of  art.  Not  ia  this  the  fuU  ertent  of  their  misfortunes  ;  for  they 
are  required  to  furoiBh  an  account  of  them  besides. 

In  compliance  with  this  custom — unquestionably  a  bad  one— 
we  subjoin  a  few  biographical  words  in  relation  to  the  party  «t 
Hr.  Pickwick's  assembled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle  being  fiilly  received  into  favour  bjr  the 
old  gentleman,  were  shortly  afterwards  installed  in  a  newly  bdlt 
Jiouse,  not  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Pickwick's.  Mr.  Winkle  being 
engaged  in  the  city  as  agent  or  town  correspondent  of  his  father, 
:changed  his  old  costume  for  the  ordinary  dress  of  Englishmen, 
presented  all  the  eiteroal  appearance  of  a  civilised  Ohristiaa 
ever  afterwards, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snodgraaa  settled  at  Dingley  Dell,  where  they 
purchased  and  cultivated  a  small  farm,  more  for  occupation  thu 
profit.  Mr.  Snodgrass.  being  occasionally  abstracted  and  melancholy, 
is  to  this  day  reputed  a  i^eat  poet  among  his  friends  and  acquaintr 
ance,  although  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  ever  written  anything 
to  encourage  the  belief.  We  know  many  celebrated  charactcra, 
literary,  philosophical,  and  otherwise,  who  hold  a  high  reputation 
on  a  similar  tenure. 

Mr.  Tupman,  when  hia  friends  married  and  Mr.  Kckwick 
settled,  took  lodgings  at  Richmond,  where  he  has  ever  since 
lesided-  He  walks  constantly  on  the  Terrace  during  the  sunmier 
months,  with  a  youthfid  and  janty  air,  which  has  rendered  him 
the  admiration  of  the  niunerOus  elderly  ladies  of  single  oonditioa, 
■who  reside  in  the  vicinity.     He  has  never  proposed  again- 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  having  previously  passed  through  the  Gazette, 
passed  over  to  Bengal,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  both 
gentlemen  having  received  surgical  appointments  from  the  East 
India  Ck)mpany.  They  each  had  the  yellow  fever  fourteen  times, 
and  then  resolved  to  try  a  little  abstinence,  since  which  period 
they  have  been  doing  well. 

Mrs.  BardeU  let  lodgings  to  many  conversable  single  gentlemen 
with  great  profit,  biat  ucvrt  XjtomoVA*  ikv^  more  actions  for  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marrngft.  B^ct  a,\X,ox\5L«^%,^'ea«».\i^%Rrtv'»aBSs.'?M«» 
continue  in  buamew,  item  -^^^^^^  ^iJ^«^  ^«>^^^  *.\»s:^^  \B»s««^ui 
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In  which  they  are  unirenally  considered  among  the  sharpest  of 
the  sharp. 

Sam  Weller  kept  his  word,  and  remained  unmarried  for  two 
years.  The  old  housekeeper  dying  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Pickwick  promoted  Mary  to  the  situation,  on  condition  of  her 
manying  Mr.  Weller  at  once,  which  she  did  without  a  murmur. 
From  the  circumstance  of  two  sturdy  little  boys  having  been 
repeatedly  seen  at  the  gate  of  the  back  ^farden,  we  have  reason  to 
Bniq)ose  tiiat  Sam  has  some  family. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  drove  a  coach  for  twelve  months,  but 
being  afiSicted  with  the  gout,  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  con- 
tents of  the  pocket-book  had  been  so  well  invested  for  him,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  he  had  a  handsome  independence  to 
retire  on,  upon  which  he  still  lives  at  an  excellent  public-house 
near  Shooter's  Hill,  where  he  is  quite  reverenced  as  an  oracle, 
boasting  veiy  much  of  his  intinuu^^  with  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 
retaining  a  most  unconquerable  aversion  to  widows. 

Mr.  Pickwick  himself  continued  to  reside  in  his  new  house, 
employing  his  leisure  hours  in  arranging  the  memoranda  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  the  secretary  of  the  once  famous  dub,  or 
in  hearing  Sam  WeUer  read  aloud,  with  such  remarks  as  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind,  which  never  failed  to  aflFord  Mr.  Pickwick 
great  amusement  He  was  much  troubled  at  first  by  the  numerous 
applications  which  were  made  to  him  by  Mr.  SnodgrajBS,  Mr. 
Winkle,  and  Mr.  Trundle,  to  act  as  godfather  to  their  offspring, 
bat  he  has  become  used  to  it  now,  and  officiates  as  a  matter  of 
oonrae.  He  never  had  occasion  to  r^ret  his  bounty  to  Mr.  Jingle, 
for  both  that  person  and  Job  Trotter  became  in  time  worthy 
memben  of  society,  although  they  have  always  steadily  objected 
to  retom  to  the  scenes  of  their  old  haunts  and  temptations.  He 
IB  somewhat  infirm  now,  but  he  retains  all  his  former  juvenility  of 
spiiit,  tod  may  still  be  frequently  seen  contemplating  the  pictures 
in  the  Dulwioh  Qallery,  or  enjoying  a  walk  about  the  pleasant 
neighbourhood  on  a  fine  day.  He  is  known  by  all  the  poor  people 
about,  who  never  fail  to  take  their  hats  off  as  he  passes  with  great 
respect;  the  children  idolise  him,  and  so  indeed  does  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Every  year  he  repairs  to  a  large  family  merry- 
making at  Mr.  Wardle's ;  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  he  is 
invariably  attended  by  the  fiuthfiil  Sam,  between  whom  and  his 
master  tibere  exists  a  steady  and  reciprocal  attachment,  which 
nothing  bat  death  will  sever. 
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